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PREFACE 


BY    THE 


EDITOR. 


The  person  chiefly  concerned  in  improving  this  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Lock's  works,  having  long  entertained  an 
high  esteem  for  that  author's  writings,  and  being  inform- 
ed that  a  new  edition  of  them  was  preparing,  became  na- 
turally desirous  of  seeing  one  more  complete  than  any  of 
the  foregoing ;  and  of  contributing  his  assistance  towards 
it  (so  far  as  the  short  time  allowed  for  that  purpose  would 
give  leave)  by  not  only  collating  former  editions,  and 
correcting  those  numerous  errors  which  had  crept  into 
most  of  them ;  but  also  by  inserting,  or  giving  some  de- 
scription of,  such  other  pieces  as  are  known  to  have  come 
from  the  same  hand,  though  not  appearing  in  any  cata- 
logue or  collection  of  his  works. 

The  farther  liberty  has  been  taken  to  subjoin  a  few 
things  by  other  hands,  which  seemed  necessary  to  a 
right  use  of  Mr.  Locke's  discoveries,  and  a  more  ready 
application  of  the  principles  whereon  they  are  founded, 

V.  g. 

1.  To  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  is  pre- 
fixed a  correct  analysis,  which  has  been  of  considerable 
service  by  reducing  that  essay  into  some  better  method, 
which  the  author  himself  shows  us,  (preface  and  else- 
where) that  he  was  very  sensible  it  wanted,  though  he 
contented  himself  with  leaving  it  in  its  original  form, 
for  reasons  grounded  on  the  prejudices  th^Q  prev^u^ 

VOL,  I.  a 
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against  so  novel  a  system ;  but  which  hardly  now 
subsist. 

This  map  of  the  intellectual  world,  which  exhibits  the 
whole  doctrine  of  ideas  in  one  view,  must  to  an  atten- 
tive reader  appear  more  commodious  than  any  of  those 
dry  compends  generally  made  use  of  by  young  students, 
were  they  more  perfect  than  even  the  best  of  them  are 
found  to  be. 

2.  There  is  also  annexed  to  the  same  essay  a  small 
tract  in  defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  concerning 
personal  identity ;  a  point  of  some  consequence,  but 
which  many  ingenious  persons,  probably  from  not  ob- 
serving what  passed  between  him  and  Molyneux  on  the 
subject,  [letters  in  September  and  December,  1693,  and 
January,  February,  May,  1694,]  have  greatly  misunder- 
stood. A 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  we  should  introduce 
this  edition  of  Mr.  Lookers  works  with  a  particular 
history  of  the  author's  circumstances  and  connections ; 
but  as  several  narratives  of  this  kind  have  been  already 
published  by  different  writers,  viz.  A.  Wood,  [Ath.  Ox. 
Vol.  2d.]  ;  P.  Coste,  [character  of  Mr.  Locke  here  an- 
nexed] ;  Le  Clerc,  [first  printed  in  English  before  the 
Letters  on  Toleration,  1689,  but  more  complete  in  the 
edition  of  1713,  from  whence  the  chief  part  of  the 
subsequent  lives  is  extracted] ;  Locke's  Article  in  the 
Supplement  to  Collier  Addend. ;  and  by  the  compilers 
of  the  General  Dictionary,  Biographia  Britannica,  Me- 
moirs of  his  Life  and  Character,  1742,  &c.  &c.  and 
since  most  of  that  same  account  which  has  been  pre- 
fixed to  some  late  editions  by  way  of  Life,  is  likewise 
here  annexed;  there  seems  to  be  little  occasion  for 
transcribing  any  more  of  such  common  occurrences,  as 
are  neither  interesting  enough  in  themselves,  nor  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  of  the  author.  We  have  therefore 
chosen  to  confine  the  following  observations  to  a  critical 
survey  of  Mr.  Locke's  writings,  after  giving  some  ac- 
count of  his  literary  correspondence,  and  of  such  anony- 
mous tracts  as  are  not  commonly  known  to  be  his,  but 
yet  distinguishable  from  others  that  have  been  imputed 
to  him.     Besides  those  posthumous  pieces  which  have 
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been  already  collected  by  Des  Maizeaux,  and  joined  with 
some  others  in  the  late  editions,  there  is  extant, 

1.  His  Introductory  Discourse  to  Churchill's  Collec- 
tion of  Voyages,  [in  4  vols,  fol.]  containing  the  whole 
History  of  Navigation  from  its  Original  to  that  Time, 
(A.  D.  1704)  with  a  Catalogue  and  Character  of  most 
Books  of  Travels.* 

These  voyages  are  commonly  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished under  his  direction.  Tliey  were  presented  by 
him  to  the  university  of  Oxford  [v.  Collier's  Diet.] 
That  he  was  well  versed  in  such  authors  is  pretty  plain, 
from  the  good  use  he  has  made  of  them  in  his  essays; 
and  the  introductory  discourse  is  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  him,  though  deemed  too  large  to  be  admitted  into 
this  publication ;  whether  it  may  be  added,  some  time 
hence,  in  a  supplemental  volume,  along  with  some 
of  his  other  tracts  hereafter  mentioned,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  and  those  who  are  stiled  pro- 
prietors. 

2.  For  the  same  reason  we  are  obliged  to  suppress  an- 
other  piece  usually  ascribed  to  him,  and  entitled.  The 
History  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  related  in  the  Words 
of  Scripture,  containing,  in  Order  of  Time,  all  the 
Events  and  Discoui-ses  recorded  in  the  four  Evangelists, 
he.  8vo.  printed  for  A.  and  J.  Churchill,  1705,  concern- 
ing which  a  learned  friend,  who  has  carefully  examined 
it,  gives  the  following  account :  '  I  am  inclined  to  think 

*  that  this  work  is  the  genuine  production  of  Mr.  Locke. 

*  It  is  compiled  with    accuracy    and   judgment,    and 

*  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  that  masterly  writer.    I 

*  have  compared  it  with  JMr.  Locke's  Treatise  on  the 
'  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  and  find  a  striking  re- 

*  semblance  between  them  in  some  of  their  expressions, 
'  in  their  quotations  from  scripture,  and  in  the  arrange- 

*  mcnt  of  our  Saviour's  discourses.'    Under  each  of  these 
heads  this  ingenious  writer  has  produced  remarkable 

itances  of  such  resemblance,  but  too  particular  and 
JDUte  to  be  here  recited ;  on  the  last  he  adds,  that 


*  To  tlie  present  edition  this  work  is  a3dit4. 
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whoever  reads  the  Treatise  on  the  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity  with  the  least  attention,  will  perceive  that 
Mr.  Locke  has  every  where  observed  an  exact  chrono- 
logical order  in  the  arrangement  of  his  texts,  which 
arrangement  perfectly  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
History.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  throw  a 
multitude  of  citations  from  the  four  evangelists  into 
such  a  chronological  series  without  the  assistance  of 
some  Harmony,  but  Mr.  Locke  was  too  cautious  a  rea- 
soner  to  depend  upon  another  man's  hypothesis ;  I  am 
therefore  persuaded  that  he  compiled  his  Harmony, 
the  History  of  Christ,  for  his  own  immediate  use,  as 
the  basis  of  his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity.  And 
though  the  original  plan  of  this  history  may  have  been 
taken  from  Garthwaite's  Evangelical  Harmony,  4to. 
1633,  as  Dr.  Doddridge  supposes,  yet  the  whole  narra- 
tive and  particular  arrangement  of  facts  is  so  very  dif- 
ferent, that  Mr.  Locke's  History  in  1705  may  properly 
be  termed  a  new  work. 

3.  Select  Moral  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
Apocrypha,  paraphrased,  viz.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus,  in  one  vol.  12mo.  1706. 
This  useful  work  is  given  by  tradition  to  Mr.  Locke, 
and  his  name  often  written  before  it  accordingly.  It 
was  printed  for  his  old  booksellers  A.  and  J.  Churchill, 
and  is  thought  by  some  good  judges  to  bear  evident 
marks  of  authenticity:  of  which  I  shall  only  observe 
farther,  that  by  the  method  there  taken  of  paraphrasing 
these  writers  in  one  close,  continued  discourse,  where 
the  substance  is  laid  together  and  properly  digested,  a 
much  better  connexion  appears  to  be  preserved,  and  the 
author^s  sense  more  clearly  expressed,  than  it  can  be  in 
any  separate  exposition  of  each  verse  with  all  the  repe- 
titions usual  in  eastern  writings,  and  all  the  disadvan- 
tages arising  from  the  very  inaccurate  division  of  their 
periods,  as  is  hinted  in  the  judicious  preface  to  that 
work. 

4.  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Cockburn,  not  inserted  before  in 
any  collection  of  Mr.  Locke's  pieces.  It  was  sent  with 
a  present  of  books  to  that  lady,  on  her  being  discovered 
to  have  written  a  Defence  of  his  Essay  against  some 
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Remarks  made  upon  it  by  Dr.  T.  Burnet,  author  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  &c.  Dr.  Burnet's  Remarks  ap- 
peared without  his  name  in  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  was  animadverted  on  by  Mr.  Locke  at  the  end  of 
his  Reply  to  bish.  Stiliingfleet  in  1697;  the  two  others 
were  left  to  the  animadversion  of  his  friends.  Mrs. 
Cockburn,  to  whom  the  letter  under  consideration  is 
addressed,  finished  her  Defence  of  the  Essay  in  December, 
1701,  when  she  was  but  twenty-two  years  old,  and 
published  it  May,  1702,  the  author  being  industriously 
concealed :  which  occasioned  Mr.  Locke's  elegant  com- 
pliment of  its  being  *  a  generosity  above  the  strain  of 

*  that  groveling  age,  and  like  that  of  superiour  spirits, 

*  who  assist  without  showing  themselves.'  In  1724  the 
same  lady  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Holdsworth  on  his  in- 
jurious imputations  cast  upon  Mr.  Locke  concerning 
the  Resurrection  of  the  same  Body,  printed  in  1726 ; 
and  afterwards  an  elaborate  Vindication  of  Mr,  Locke's 
Christian  Principles,  and  his  controversy  on  that  sub- 
ject, first  published,  together  with  an  account  of  her 
works,  by  Dr.  Birch,  1751,  and  the  forementioned  let- 
ter added  here  below.  Vol.  ix.  p.  314. 

5.  Of  the  same  kind  of  correspondence  is  the  curious 
letter  to  Mr.  Bold,  in  1699,  which  is  also  inserted  in  the 
9th  volume,  p.  315,  as  corrected  from  the  original.  Mr. 
Bold,  in  1699,  set  forth  a  piece,  entitled.  Some  Consi- 
derations on  the  principal  Objections  and  Arguments 
which  have  been  published  against  Mr.  Locke's  Essay ; 
and  added  in  a  collection  of  tracts,  published  1706, 
three  defences  of  his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity ; 
with  a  large  discourse  concerning  the  Resurrection  of 
the  same  Body,  and  two  letters  on  the  Necessary  Imma- 
teriality of  created  thinking  Substance. 

Our  author's  sentiments  of  Mr.  Bold  may  be  seen  at 
large  in  the  letter  itself.  Vol.  ix.  p.  315. 

6.  Mr.  Locke's  fine  account  of  Dr.  Pococke  was  first 
published  in  a  collection  of  his  letters,  by  Curl,  1714, 
(which  collection  is  not  now  to  be  met  with)  and  some 
extracts  made  from  it  by  Dr.  Twells,  in  his  Life  of  that 
learned  author,  [Theol.  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  83.]  The 
same  is  given  at  full  length  by  Des  Maizeaux^  ^s  ^  \ft\X« 
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to  ****,  (intending  Mr.  Smith  of  Dartmouth,  who  had 
prepared  materials  for  that  life)  but  without  specifying 
either  the  subject  or  occasion. 

7.  The  large  Latin  tract  of  Locke's  De  Toleratione 
was  first  introduced  in  the  late  4to.  edition  of  his  works, 
but  as  we  have  it  translated  by  Mr.  Popple  to  the  au- 
thor^s  entire  satisfaction,  and  as  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  the  language  of  the  original,  it  was  judged 
unnecessary  to  repeat  so  many  things  over  again  by  in- 
serting it.  Perhaps  it  might  afford  matter  of  more 
curiosity  to  compare  some  parts  of  his  Essay  with  Mr. 
Burridge^s  Version,  said  to  be  printed  in  1701,  about 
which  he  and  his  friend  Molyneux  appeared  so  extremely 
anxious,  but  which  he  tells  Limborch  (Aug.  1701)  he 
had  not  then  seen ;  nor  have  we  learnt  the  fate  of  this 
Latin  version,  any  more  than  what  became  of  a  French 
one,  (probably  that  of  P.  Coste,  mentioned  under 
Locke's  article  in  the  General  Dictionary)  in  con'ecting 
which  he  (Mr.  Locke)  had  taken  very  great  pains,  and 
likewise  altered  many  passages  of  the  original,  in  order 
to  make  them  more  clear  and  easy  to  be  translated.* 
Many  of  these  alterations  I  have  formerly  seen  under 
his  hand  in  the  library  at  Oates,  where  he  spent  the  last 
and  most  agreeable  part  of  his  life  in  the  company  of 
lady  Masham,  and  where  his  own  conversation  must 
have  proved  no  less  agreeable  and  instructing  to  that 
lady,  since  by  means  of  it,  as  well  as  from  an  education 
under  the  eye  of  her  father,  Cudworth,  she  appears 
to  have  profited  so  much  as  to  compose  a  very  rational 
discourse,  entitled.  Occasional  Thoughts  in  reference  to 
a  virtuous  and  Christian  Life,  published  1705,  and  fre- 
quently ascribed  to  Mr.  Locke.  [See  particularly 
Boyer's  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  Vol.  III.  p.  262.]  She 
Was  generally  believed  (as  Le  Clerc  tells  us)  to  be  the 
author  of  another  discourse  on  the  Love  of  God,  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Norris ;  which  has  likewise  been  attributed 
to  Mr.  Locke,  and  has  his  name  written  before  it  in 
a  copy  now  in  the  library  of  Sion  College,  but  others 
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give  it  to  Dr.  Whitby.     Of  the  same  excellent  lady 
Mr.  Locke  gives  the  following  character  to  Limborch : 

*  Ejus   [i.  e.  Historiae  Inquisitionis]  lectionem  sibi  et 

*  utilissimam  et  jucundissimam  fore  spondet  Domina 

*  Cudwortha,  quae  paternae  benignitatis  haeres  omriem 

*  de  rebus  religionis  persecutionem  maxime  aversatur.' 
Lett.  June,  1691.     *  Hospes  mea  Tyrannidi  Ecclesias- 

*  ticae  inimicissima,  saepe  mihi  laudat  ingenium  et  con- 

*  silium  tuum,  laboremque  huic  operi  tarn  opportune 

*  impensum,  creditque  frustra  de  religionis  reformatione 

*  et  Evangelii  propagatione  tantum  undique  strepitum 

*  moveri,  dum  Tyrannis  in  Ecclesia  vis  in  rebus  reli- 

*  gionis  (uti  passim  mos  est)  aliis'Sub  nominibus  utcun- 

*  que  speciosis  obtinet  et  laudatur/     Id.  Nov.  1691. 

8.  We  cannot  in  this  place  forbear  lamenting  the 
suppression  of  some  of  Mr.  Locke's  treatises,  which  are 
in  all  probability  not  to  be  retrieved.  His  Right  Me- 
thod of  searching  after  Truth,  which  Le  Clerc  men- 
tions, is  hardly  to  be  met  with  ;  nor  can  a  tract  which 
we  have  good  ground  to  believe  that  he  wrote,  in  the 
Unitarian  Controversy,  be  well  distinguished  at  this 
distance  of  time ;  unless  it  prove  to  be  the  following 
piece,  which  some  ingenious  persons  have  judged  to  be 
his ;  and  if  they  are  right  in  their  conjecture,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  but  they  are ;  the  address  to  himself  that  is 
prefixed  to  it  must  have  been  made  on  purpose  to  con- 
ceal the  true  author,  as  a  more  attentive  perusal  of  the 
whole  tract  will  convince  any  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  what  reason  there  was  for  so  extremely  cautious  a 
proceeding.     Part  of  the  long  title  runs  thus :  *  The 

*  Exceptions  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  Causes  of  Atheism, 

*  against  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  as  delivered 

*  in  the  Scriptures,  examined  and  found  unreasonable, 

*  unscriptural,  and  injurious,  &c.     London,  printed  in 

*  the  year  1695,  47  pages,  4to. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  he  lived  to  finish  that  System 
of  Ethics  which  his  friend  Molyneux  so  frequently  re- 
commended to  him;  but  from  a  letter  to  the  same 
person,  dated  April  1698,  it  appears  that  he  had  seve- 
ral plans  by  him,  which  either  were  never  executed,  or 
nevtt  saVv  the  light. 
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Among  the  late  Mr.  Yorke's  papers  burnt  in  his 
chambers  in  Lincoln's-Inn,  were  many  of  Mr.  Locke's 
letters  to  lord  Sommers,  but  probably  no  copies  of 
these  remain ;  which  must  prove  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  public^  many  of  them  being  in  all  likelihood  written 
on  subjects  of  a  political  nature,  as  that  eminent  patriot 
was  well  acquainted  with,  and  seems  to  have  availed 
himself  considerably  of  Mr.  Locke's  principles  through- 
out his  excellent  treatise,  entitled,  The  Judgment  of 
whole  Kingdoms  and  Nations  concerning  the  Rights 
and  Prerogatives  of  Kings,  and  the  Rights,  Privileges, 
and  Properties  of  the  People.  A  work  which  seems  to 
be  but  little  known  at  present,  though  there  was  a  tenth 
edition  of  it  in  1771.  The  conclusion  is  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  Mr.  Locke. 

9.  Thirteen  letters  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  giving  some 
account  of  his  friends,  with  a  large  description  of  a 
severe  nervous  disorder  and  his  method  of  treating  it, 
and  frequent  intimations  of  his  desire  to  succeed  the 
doctor  in  his  professorship  at  Gresham  College,  &c. 
were  very  obligingly  communicated  by  a  grandson  of 
the  doctor's ;  but  we  have  not  room  to  insert  them,  as 
they  contain  very  few  matters  of  literature,  to  which 
our  inquiries  are  chiefly  confined  at  present ;  nor  shall 
we  be  excused  perhaps  for  taking  notice  of  his  letter  to 
the  earl  of  **,  dated  May  6,  1676,  with  a  curious  old 
MS.  on  the  subject  of  free  masonry,  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September,  1758. 

We  are  informed,  that  there  is  a  great  number  of 
original  letters  of  Mr.  Locke,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tooke,  chaplain  to  the  British  factory  at 
Petersburgh ;  but  have  no  proper  means  of  applying  for 
them.* 

10.  Forty  letters  to  Edward  Clarke,  esq.  M.  p.  are 
among  Dr.  Birch's  papers  in  the  Museum,  but  of  like 
unimportance.     Perhaps  some  readers  think  that  the 

*  We  have  been  indulged  by  Mr.  Tooke  with  a  sight  of  some  pa- 
pers, which  came  into  his  nands,  reputed  to  be  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Locke.  Some  of  them  are  evidently  not  his :  and  of  those  which  have 
any  importance  we  are  not  able  just  now  to  ascertain  the  authenticity. 
Amom^t  the  latter  is  a  tragedy  entitled  Tamerlane  the  beneficent. 
£d.  pfthe  present  Ed. 
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late  editions  of  Mr.  Lock's  works  are  already  clogged 
with  too  many  of  that  kind ;  however  I  shall  give  one 
of  these  for  a  specimen,  on  raising  the  value  of  coin,  as 
the  same  method  which  he  there  recommends,  viz.  of 
weighing  it,  has  of  late  been  practised.  See  the  letter 
in  Vol.  IX.  of  this  edition,  p.  320.  The  two  letters  from 
lord  Shaftesbury  and  sir  Peter  King,  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

11.  It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  our  author  has 
met  with  the  fate  of  most  eminent  writers,  whose  names 
give  a  currency  to  whatever  passes  under  them,  viz.  to 
have  many  spurious  productions  fathered  on  him.  Be- 
side those  abovementioned,  there  is  a  Common-place 
Book  to  the  Bible,  first  published  in  1693,  and  after- 
wards swelled  out  with  a  great  deal  of  matter,  ill  di- 
gested, and  all  declared  to  be  Mr.  Locke's ;  but  what- 
ever hand  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  in  the  original 
book  itself,  it  is  plain  he  had  none  in  that  preface,  which 
is  neither  sense  nor  English.  A  puerile  edition  of 
iEsop's  Fables  has  likewise  his  name  prefixed  to  it, 
and  was  in  all  probability  ascribed  to  him  for  no  better 
reason  than  the  frequent  mention  made  of  that  book 
in  his  Thoughts  on  Education.      The  title  runs  thus; 

*  ^sop's  Fables  in  English  and  Latin,  interlineary,  for 

*  the  benefit  of  those  who,  not  having  a  master,  would 

*  learn  either  of  those  tongues.     The  second  edition, 

*  with  sculptures.     By  John  Locke,  gent.     Printed  for 

*  A.  Bettesworth,  1723.' 

12.  But  it  is  high  time  to  conduct  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Locke's  more  authentic  and  capital  productions,  the 
constant  demand  for  which  shows  that  they  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  their  peculiar  tendency  to  enlarge 
and  improve  the  mind,  must  continue  that  demand  while 
a  regard  to  virtue  or  religion,  science  or  common  sense 
remains  amongst  us.  1  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
give  so  clear  and  just  a  view  of  these  as  might  serve  to 
point  out  their  proper  uses,  and  thereby  direct  young 
unprejudiced  readers  to  a  more  beneficial  study  of  them. 

The  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  that  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  his  works,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
system,  at  its  first  appearance  absolutely  uew^  wjA  dx- 
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rectly  opposite  to  the  notions  and  persuasions  then  esta- 
blished in  the  world.  Now  as  it  seldom  happens  that 
the  person  who  first  suggests  a  discovery  in  any  science 
is  at  the  same  time  solicitous,  or  perhaps  qualified  to 
lay  open  all  the  consequences  that  follow  from  it ;  in 
such  a  work  much  of  course  is  left  to  the  reader,  who 
must  carefully  apply  the  leading  principles  to  many 
cases  and  conclusions  not  there  specified.  To  what 
else  but  a  neglect  of  this  application  shall  we  impute  it 
that  there  are  still  numbers  amongst  us  who  profess  to 
pay  the  greatest  deference  to  Mr.  Locke,  and  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  his  writings,  and  would  perhaps  take  it 
ill  to  have  this  pretension  questioned ;  yet  appear  either 
wholly  unable,  or  unaccustomed,  to  draw  the  natural 
consequence  from  any  one  of  his  principal  positions  ? 
Why,  for  instance,  do  we  still  continue  so  unsettled  in 
the  first  principles  and  foundation  of  morals?  How  came 
we  not  to  perceive  that  by  the  very  same  arguments 
which  that  great  author  used  with  so  much  success  in 
extirpating  innate  ideas,  he  most  effectually  eradicated 
all  innate  or  connate  senses,  instincts,  &c.  by  not  only 
leading  us  to  conclude  that  every  such  sense  must,  in  the 
very  nature  of  it,  imply  an  object  correspondent  to  and 
of  the  same  standing  with  itself,  to  which  it  refers  [as 
each  relative  implies  its  cori'elate],  the  real  existence  of 
which  object  he  has  confuted  in  every  shape ;  but  also 
by  showing  that  for  each  moral  proposition  men  actually 
want  and  may  demand  a  reason  or  proof  deduced  from 
another  science,  and  founded  on  natural  good  and  evil : 
and  consequently  where  no  such  reason  can  be  assigned, 
these  same  senses  or  instincts,  with  whatever  titles  deco- 
rated,* whether  styled  sympathetic  or  sentimental,  com- 
mon or  intuitive, — ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  no  more 
than  mere  habits ;  under  which  familiar  name  their  au- 
thority is  soon  discovered,  and  their  effects  accounted  for. 


•  See  a  very  accurate  explanation  of  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  on  this 
head  and  some  others^  in  a  Philosophical  Discourse  on  the  Nature  of 
Human  Beings  prefixed  to  some  Remarks  upon  bp.  Berkley's  Treatise 
on  the  same  subject.    Printed  for  Dodsley^  1776. 
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From  the  same  principles  it  may  be  collected  that  all 
such  pompous  theories  of  morals,  however  seemingly 
diversified,  yet  amount  ultimately  to  the  same  thing*, 
being  all  built  upon  the  same  false  bottom  of  innate  no- 
tions ;  and  from  the  history  of  this  science  we  may  see 
that  they  have  received  no  manner  of  improvement  (as 
indeed  by  the  supposition  of  their  innateness  they  be- 
come incapable  of  any)  from  the  days  of  Plato  to  our 
own ;  but  must  always  take  the  main  point,  the  ground 
of  obligation,  for  granted  :  which  is  in  truth  the  shortest 
and  safest  way  of  proceeding  for  such  self-taught  philo- 
sophers, and  saves  a  deal  of  trouble  in  seeking  reasons 
for  what  they  advance,  where  none  are  to  be  found. 
Mr.  Locke  went  a  far  different  way  to  work,  at  the  very 
entrance  on  his  Essay,  pointing  out  the  true  origin  of 
all  our  passions  and  affections,  i.  e.  sensitive  pleasure 
and  pain ;  and  accordingly  directing  us  to  the  proper 
principle  and  end  of  virtue,  private  happiness,  in  each 
individual ;  as  well  as  laying  down  the  adequate  rule 
and  only  solid  ground  of  moral  obligation,  the  divine 
will.  From  whence  also  it  may  well  be  concluded  that 
moral  propositions  are  equally  capable  of  certainty,  and 
that  such  certainty  is  equally  reducible  to  strict  demon- 
stration here  as  in  other  sciences,  since  they  consist  of 
the  very  same  kind  of  ideas  [viz.  general  abstract  ones^ 
the  true  and  only  ground  of  all  general  knowledge]  : 
provided  always  that  the  terms  be  once  clearly  settled, 
in  which  lies  the  chief  difficulty,  and  are  constantly  ap- 
plied (as  surely  they  may  be)  with  equal  steadiness  and 
precision :  which  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Locke's  meaning 
in  that  assertion  of  his  which  drew  upon  him  so  many 
solicitations  to  set  about  such  a  systematic  demonstra- 
tion of  morals. 

In  the  same  plain  and  popular  introduction,  when*  he 
has  been  proving  that  men  think  not  always,  [a  position 
which,  as  he  observes,  letter  to  Molyneux,  August  4, 
1696,  was  then  admitted  in  a  commencement  act  at 
Cambridge  for  probable,  and  which  few  there  now-a-days 
are  found  weak  enough  to  question]  how  come  we  not 
to  attend  him  through  the  genuine  consequences  of 
that  proof?  This  would  soon  let  us  into  t\v&  Ixwfe  waXvitfe 
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of  the  human  constitution,  and  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  thought,  when  every  mode  of  it  is  suspended, 
though  but  for  an  hour,  can  be  deemed  an  essential 
property  of  our  immaterial  principle,  or  mind,  and  as 
such  inseparable  from  some  imaginary  substance,  or  sub- 
stratum, [words  by  the  by,  so  far  as  they  have  a  mean- 
ing, taken  entirely  from  matter,  and  terminating  in  it] 
any  more  than  motion,  under  its  various  modifications, 
can  be  judged  essential  to  the  body,  or  to  a  purely  ma- 
terial system.*  Of  that  same  substance  or  substratum, 
whether  material  or  immaterial,  Mr.  Locke  has  farther 
shown  us  that  we  can  form  but  a  very  imperfect  and 
confused  idea,  if  in  truth  we  have  any  idea  at  all  of  it, 
though  custom  and  an  attachment  to  the  established 
mode  of  philosophising  still  prevails  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  proceed  without  it,  and 
are  apt  to  make  as  much  noise  with  such  logical  terms 
and  distinctions,  as  the  schoolmen  used  to  do  with 
thei;*  principle  of  individuation,  substantial  forms,  &c. 
Whereas,  if  we  could  be  persuaded  to  quit  every  arbi- 
trary hypothesis,  and  trust  to  fact  and  experience,  a 
sound  sleep  any  night  would  yield  sufficient  satisfaction 
in  the  present  case,  which  thus  may  derive  light  even 
from  the  darkest  parts  of  nature ;  and  which  will  the 
more  merit  our  regard,  since  the  same  point  has  been  in 
some  measure  confirmed  to  us  by  revelation,  as  our  au- 
thor has  likewise  shown  in  his  introduction  to  the  Rea- 
sonableness of  Christianity. 

The  abovementioned  essay  contains  some  more  re- 
fined speculations  which  are  daily  gaining  ground  among 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  persons,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  and  the  contempt  to  which  studies  of  this  kind 


*  Vide  Defence  of  Locke's  Opinion  concerning  Personal  Identity, 
Appendix  to  the  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  431,  &c.  and  note  1.  to  abp. 
King's  Or.  of  E.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  the  very  same  sentimenis 
with  those  of  our  author  on  the  present  subject,  and  more  particular- 
ly on  that  state  to  which  he  was  approaching ;  as  appears  from  a  con- 
versation held  with  him  a  little  before  his  death,  of  which  I  have  been 
informed  by  one  who  took  down  sir  Isaac's  words  at  the  time,  and 
since  read  them  to  me. 
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are  frequently  exposed.  And  when  we  consider  the 
force  of  bigotry,  and  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  anti- 
quity which  adheres  to  narrow  minds^  it  must  be  matter 
of  surprise  to  find  so  small  a  number  of  exceptions  made 
to  some  of  his  disquisitions  which  lie  out  of  the  common 
road. 

That  well-known  chapter  of  Power  has  been  termed 
the  worst  part  of  his  whole  essay,*  and  seems  indeed 
the  least  defensible,  and  what  gave  himself  the  least 
satisfaction,  after  all  the  pains  he  and  others  took  to 
reform  it ;  [v.  Letters  between  him  and  Molyneux  and 
Limborch.     To  which  may  be  added  note  45  to  King's 
Or.  of  E.  p.  220,  4th  edit.]  which  might  induce  one  to 
believe  that  this  most  intricate  subject  is    placed  be- 
yond human   reach ;    since  so   penetrating    a   genius 
confesses  his  inability  to  see  through  it.     And  happy 
are  those  inquirers  who^can  discern  the  extent  of  their 
faculties !  who  have  learnt  in  time  where  to  stop  and 
suspend  a  positive  determination  !    '  If  you  will  argue,* 
says  he,  *  for  or  against  liberty  from  consequences,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  answer  you :  for  I  own  freely 
to   you   the   weakness    of    my   understanding,  that 
though  it  be  unquestionable   that   there  is  omnipo- 
tence and  omniscience  in  God  our  maker,  yet  I  can- 
not make  freedom  in  man  consistent  with  omnipotence 
and  omniscience  in  God,  though  I  am  as  fully  per- 
suaded of  both  as  of  any  truths  I  most  firmly  assent 
to ;  and  therefore  I  have  long  left  off* the  consideration 
of  that  question,  resolving  all  into  this  short  conclu- 
sion :  that,  if  it  be  possible  for  God  to  make  a  free 
agent,  then  man  is  free  ;  though  I  see  not  the  way  of 
it.'     Letter  to  M.  Jan.  20,  1694- 
13.  Connected  in  some  sort  with  the  forementioned 
essay,  and  in  their  way  equally  valuable,  are  his  tracts 
on  Education  and  the  early  Conduct  of  the  Understand- 
ing ;  both  worthy,  as  we  apprehend,  of  a  more  careful 
perusal  than  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  them,  the 
latter  more  especially,  which  seems  to  be  little  known 
and  less  attended  to.     It  contains  an  easy  popular  illus- 


*  Biogr.  Brit,  though  others  are  pleased  to  style  it  the  finest. 
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tration  of  some  discoveries  in  the  foregoing  essay,  par- 
ticularly that  great  and  universal  law  of  nature,  the 
support  of  so  many  mental  powers,  (v.  g.  that  of  me* 
mory  under  all  its  modifications)  and  which  produces 
equally  remarkable  effects  in  the  intellectual,  as  that  of 
gravitation  does  in  the  material  world; — I  mean  the 
association  of  ideas :  the  first  hint  whereof  did  not 
appear  tMl  the  fourth  edition  of  his  essay,  and  then  came 
in  as  it  were  by  the  by,  under  some  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  comparatively  trivial  instances ;  the 
author  himself  seeming  not  to  be  sufficiently  aware  of 
its  extensiveness,  and  the  many  uses  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable, and  has  been  applied  of  late  by  several  of  our 
own  writers.  The  former  tract  abounds  with  no  less 
curious  ajid  entertaining  than  useful  observations  on  the 
various  tempers  and  dispositions  of  youth :  with  proper 
directions  for  the  due  regulation  and  improvement  of 
them,  and  just  remarks  on  the  too  visible  defects  in  that 
point ;  nor  should  it  be  looked  upon  as  merely  fitted 
for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters  or  nui*ses,  but  as 
affording  matter  of  reflection  to  men  of  business,  science, 
and  philosophy.  The  several  editions  of  this  treatise, 
which  has  been  much  esteemed  by  foreigners,  with  the 
additions  made  to  it  abroad,  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  Diet. 
Vol.  VIL  p.  145. 

14.  Thus  much  may  serve  to  point  out  the  import- 
ance of  some  of  our  author's  more  private  and  recluse 
studies  ;  but  it  was  not  in  such  only  that  this  excellent 
person  exercised  his  learning  and  abilities.  The  public 
rights  of  mankind,  the  great  object  of  political  union ; 
the  authority,  extent,  and  bounds  of  civil  government 
in  consequence  of  such  union ;  these  were  subjects  which 
engaged,  as  they  deserved,  his  most  serious  attention. 
Nor  was  he  more  industrious  here  in  establishing  sound 
principles  and  pursuing  them  consistently,  than  firm 
and  zealous  in  support  of  them,  in  the  worst  of  times, 
to  the  injury  of  his  fortune,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
(as  may  be  seen  more  fully  in  the  life  annexed) ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  such  zeal  and  firmness  must 
appear  in  him  the  more  meritorious,  if  joined  with 
that  timorousness  and  irresolution  which  is  there  ob- 
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served  to  have  been  part  of  his  natural  temper,  note,* 
p.  xxix.  Witness  his  famous  Letter  from  a  Person  of 
Quality,  giving  an  account  of  the  debates  and  resolu- 
tions in  the  house  of  lords  concerning  a  bill  for  esta- 
blishing passive  Obedience,  and  enacting  new  oaths  to 
inforce  it :  [V.  Biogr.  Brit.  p.  2996.  N.  1.]  which  letter, 
together  with  some  supposed  communications  to  hia 
patron  lord  Shaftesbury,  raised  such  a  storm  against 
him  as  drove  him  out  of  his  own  country,  and  long 
pursued  him  at  a  distance  from  it.  [lb.  p.  2997,  &c. 
from  A.  Wood.]  This  letter  was  at  length  treated  in 
the  same  way  that  others  of  like  tendency  have  been 
since,  by  men  of  the  same  spirit,  who  are  ready  to 
bestow  a  like  treatment  on  the  authors  themselves^ 
whenever  they  can  get  them  into  their  power.  Nor 
will  it  be  improper  to  remark  how  seasonable  a  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Locke's  political  principles  is  now  be- 
come, when  several  writers  have  attempted,  from  par- 
ticular emergencies,  to  shake  those  universal  and  inva- 
riable truths  whereon  all  just  government  is  ultimately 
founded ;  when  they  betray  so  gross  an  ignorance  or 
contempt  of  them,  as  even  to  avow  the  directly  oppo- 
site doctrines,  viz.  that  government  was  instituted  for 
the  sake  of  governors,  not  of  the  governed  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  interests  of  the  former  are  of  superiour 
consideration  to  anv  of  the  latter ; — that  there  is  an  ab- 
solute  indefeasible  right  of  exercising  despotism  on  one 
side,  and  as  unlimited  an  obligation  of  submitting  to  it 
on  the  other :  doctrines  that  have  been  confuted  over 
and  over,  and  exploded  long  ago,  and  which  one  might 
well  suppose  Mr.  Locke  must  have  for  ever  silenced  by 
his  incomparable  treatises  upon  that  subject,*  which 
have  indeed  exhausted  it ;  and  notwithstanding  any  ob- 
jections that  have  yet  been,  or  are  likely  to  be  brought 
against  them,  may,  1  apprehend,  be  fairly  justified,  and 
however  unfashionable  they  grow,  continue  fit  to  be 


*  First  published  in  I69S,  the  several  additions  to  which  (all  I  be- 
lieve inserted  in  the  subsequent  editions)  remain  under  his  own  hand 
in  the  library  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
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inculcated ;  as  will  perhaps  be  fully  made  appear  on  any 
farther  provocation. 

15.  Nor  was  the  religious  liberty  of  mankind  less 
dear  to  our  author  than  their  civil  rights,  or  less  ably 
asserted  by  him.  With  what  clearness  and  precision  has 
he  stated  the  terms  of  it,  and  vindicated  the  subject's 
just  title  to  it,  in  his  admirable  letters  concerning  To- 
leration !  How  closely  does  he  pursue  the  adversary 
through  all  his  subterfuges,  and  strip  intolerance  of  all 
her  pleas ! 

The  first  lord  Shaftesbury  has  written  a  most  excel- 
lent treatise  on  the  same  subject,  entitled,  An  Essay  con- 
cerning Toleration,  1667,  which,  though  left  unfinished, 
well  deserves  to  see  the  light ;  and,  as  I  am  assured,  in 
due  time  will  be  published  at  the  end  of  his  lordship*s 
life,  now  preparing. 

16.  From  one  who  knew  so  well  how  to  direct  the 
researches  of  the  human  mind,  it  was  natural  to  expect 
that  Christianity  and  the  scriptures  would  not  be  ne- 
glected, but  rather  hold  the  chief  place  in  his  inquiries. 
These  were  accordingly  the  object  of  his  more  mature 
meditations ;  which  were  no  less  successfully  employed 
upon  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  part  above.  His  Rea- 
sonableness of  Christianity,  as  delivered  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  a  work  that  will  richly  repay  the  labour. of 
being  thoroughly  studied,  together  with  both  its  Vindi- 
cations, by  all  those  who  desire  to  entertain  proper  no- 
tions concerning  the  pure,  primitive  plan  of  Christ's 
religion,  as  laid  down  by  himself:  where  they  will  also 
meet  with  many  just  observations  on  our  Saviour's  ad- 
mirable method  of  conducting  it.  Of  this  book,  among 
other   commendations,    Limborch    says,     *  Plus   verae 

*  Theologi«  ex  illo  quam  ex  operosis  multorum  Sys- 

*  tematibus  hausisse  me  ingenue  fateor.'     Lett.  March 
23,  1697. 

In  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes  upon  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  how  fully  does  our  author  obviate  the  erroneous 
doctrines  (that  of  absolute  reprobation  in  particular), 
which  had  been  falsely  charged  upon  the  apostle !  And 
to  Mr.  Locke's  honour  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
he  was  the  first  of  our  commentators  who  showed  what 
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it  was  to  comment  upon  the  apostolic  writings  :  by  tak- 
ing the  whole  of  an  epistle  togetlier,  and  striking  off 
every  signification  of  every  term  foreign  to  the  main 
scope  of  it ;  by  keeping  this  point  constantly  in  view^, 
and  carefully  observing  each  return  to  it  after  any  di- 
gression ;  by  tracing  out  a  strict,  though  sometimes  less 
visible,  connexion  in  that  very  consistent  writer,  St. 
Paul ;  touching  the  propriety  and  pertinence  of  whose 
writings  to  their  several  subjects  and  occasions,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  the  most  just  conception,  and 
thereby  confessedly  led  the  way  to  some  of  our  best  mo- 
dern interpreters.  Vide  Pierce,  pref.  to  Coloss.  and 
Taylor  on  Rom.  No.  GO. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  imperfect  account  of  Rlr.  Locke 
and  his  works,  without  giving  way  to  a  painful  reflec- 
tion ;  which  the  consideration  of  them  naturally  ex- 
cites. When  we  view  the  variety  of  those  very  useful 
and  important  subjects  which  have  been  treated  in  so 
able  a  manner  by  our  author,  and  become  sensible  of 
the  numerous  national  nbhgations  due  to  his  memory 
on  that  account,  with  what  indignation  must  we  behold 
the  remains  of  that  great  and  good  man,  lying  under  a 
mean,  mouldering  tomb-stone,  [which  but  too  strictly 
verifies  the  prediction  he  had  given  of  it,  and  its  little 
tablet,  as  ipsa  brevi  peritura]  in  an  obscure  country 
church-yard — by  the  side  of  a  forlorn  wood— while  so 
many  superb  monuments  are  daily  erected  to  perpetuate 
names  and  characters  hardly  worth  preserving  ! 


Books  and  treatises  written,  or  supposed  to  be  written, 
by  Mr.  Locke. 

Epistola  de  Tolerantia. 

The  History  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Select  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha, 

paraphrased. 
Introductory  Discourse  to  Churchill's  Collection  of 

Voyages. 
Exceptions  of  IVIr.  Edwards  to  the  Reasonableness  of 

Christianity,  &c.  examined. 
b 
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I^eceH  groitbdlesftly  ascribed^  or  of  doubtful  authority. 

Oteasional  Thoughts  in  Refeitnce  to  a  A^uou^  tuld 

Chrlstiafi  life. 
IKscourM  ou  the  Love  of  6od« 
iUght  Method  of  searching  after  Truth. 

Spurious  ones : 

Common  J^ace-Book  to  the  Bible. 
Interlineaiy  Version  of  Jfisop's  Fables. 

P.  S.  Having  heard  that  some  of  Mr.  Locke's  USS. 
were  in  the  possession  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
libi*ary  at  Gates  bebnged,  on  applieation  made  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  offer  that  a  search 
should  be  made  after  them,  and  orders  given  for  com- 
municating all  that  could  be  fbutid  there ;  but  as  this 
notice  comes  unhappily  too  late  to  be  made  use  of  oti 
the  present  occasion,  I  can  only  take  the  liberty  of  inti- 
mating it  along  with  some  other  sources  of  intelligence^ 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  open,  and  which  may 

probably  afford  matttf  for  a  supplemental  volume^  as 
abovementioned. 


LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


JoSN  Locke  was  the  son  of  John  Locke, 
Pensford,  a  market-town  in  Somersetshire,  five  miles 
from  Bristol,  by  Ann  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Keen,  alias  Ren,  of  Wrington,  tanner.  He  was  bom 
at  Wrington,  another  market-town  in  the  same  county, 
John  Locke,  the  father,  was  first  a  clerk  only  to  a 
neighbouring  Justice  of  the  peace,  Francis  Eaber,  of 
Chew  Magna,  but  by  col.  Alexander  Pophara,  whose 
seat  was  at  Huntstreet,  hard  by  Pensford,  advanced  to  a 
captain  in  the  parliament's  service.  After  the  restora- 
tion he  practised  as  an  attorney,  and  was  clerk  of  the 
sewers  in  Somersetshire.  This  John  the  father  was  son 
of  Nicholas  Locke,  of  Sutton  Wick,  in  the  parish  of 
Chew  Magna,  but  a  younger  brother  of  the  Lockea  of 
Charon  Court  in  Dorsetshire.*  The  late  Mr.  Locke's 
age  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  registers  of  Wringtoti, 
which  is  the  parish  church  of  Pensford ;  which  gave 
umbrage  to  a  report  that  his  mother  intending  to  he  in 


U  cominf  ftota  Mr.  John  Heal,  a  relation,  and  well  acquainted  with 
tlie  family,  a  person  studious  in  pedigree.  On  tLe  back  of  it  is  this 
label:  '  Mr.  Locke's  pe^gree,  taken  from  a  «s.  at  Chipley,  June  23, 
17S7-'  Frequent  notice  is  likswise  taken  of  Mr.  Locke's  wife,  in  bis 
lettets  to  Mr.  Clarke,  (for  the  use  of  whose  son  Mr.  Locke  ift"«  ^ 
mott  of  the  Thougkts  on  Education)  between  l69S  aui  \'\Ql,'&S!!k. 

b  a 
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at  Wrington^  with  her  friends,  was  surprised  in  her  way 
thither,  and  putting  into  a  little  house,  was  delivered 
there.  Mr.  Locke  had  one  younger  brother,  an  attor- 
ney, married,  but  died  issueless^  of  a  consumption.  By 
the  interest  of  col.  Popham,  our  author  was  admitted  a 
scholar  at  Westminster,  and  thence  elected  to  Christ* 
Church  in  Oxon.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1655,  and  that  of  master  in  1658.*  But  though  '' 
he  made  considerable  progress  in  the  usual  course  of 
studies  at  that  time,  yet  he  often  said,  that  what  he  had 
learned  there  was  of  little  use  to  him,  to  enlighten  and 
enlarge  his  mind.  The  first  books  which  gave  him  a 
relish  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  were  the  writings  of 
Des  Cartes :  for  though  he  ^d  not  always  approve  of 
that  author's  sentiments,  he  found  that  he  wrote  with 
great  perspicuity.  After  some  time  he  applied  himself 
very  dosely  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  not  with  any  de« 
sign  of  practising  as  a  physician,  but  principally  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  constitution,  which  was  but  weak. 
And  we  find  he  gained  such  esteem  for  his  skill,  even 
among  the  most  learned  of  the  faculty  of  his  time,  that. 
Di*.  Thomas  Sydenham,  in  his  book  intitled,  *  Observa^ 

*  tiones  medicae  circa  morborum  acutorum  historiam  et 

*  curationem,^  gives  him  an  high  encomium  in  these 
words :  *  You  know,'  says  he,  *  likewise  how  much  my 
^  method  has  been  approved  of  by  a  person,  who  has 
^  examined  it  to  the  bottom,  and  who  is  our  common 
'  friend ;  I  mean  Mr.  John  Locke,  who,  if  we  consider 
^  his  genius,  and  penetrating  and  exact  judgment,  or 
^  the  purity  of  his  morals,  has  scarce  any  superiour, 

*  and  few  equals,  now  living.'  Hence  he  was  very 
often  saluted  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  title,  though 
he  never  took  the  degree,  of  doctor  of  medicine.. 
In  the  year  1664,  sir  William  Swan  being  appointed 
envoy  from  the  English  court  to  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  some  other  German  princes,  Mr.  Locke 


*  In  1672>  among  liis  college  or  university  exercises^  there  u  a 
thesu  under  his  own  hand  on  the  following  question :  An  Jesus  C)uil« 
tus  fiut  v€rus  Messias  Patzibus  pronussus.    Aff. 
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attended  him  in  the  quality  of  his  secretary :  but  re- 
turning to  England  again  within  the  year,  he  appUed 
himself  with  great  vigour  to  his  studies,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  of  natural  philosophy,*  While  he  was 
at  Oxford  in  1666,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
lord  Ashley,  afterward  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  oc- 
casion of  their  acquaintance  was  this.  Lord  Ashley, 
by  a  fall,  had  hurt  his  breast  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  was  an  abscess  formed  in  it  under  his  stomach. 
He  was  advised  to  drink  the  mineral  waters  at  Astrop, 
which  engaged  him  to  write  to  Dr.  Thomas,  a  physician 
of  Oxford,  to  procure  a  quantity  of  those  waters,  which 
might  be  ready  against  his  arrival.  Dr.  Thomas  being 
obliged  to  lie  absent  from  Oxford  at  that  time,  desired 
his  friend  Mr.  Locke  to  execute  this  commission.  But 
it  happened,  that  the  waters  not  being  ready  the  day 
after  the  lord  Asliley's  arrival,  through  the  fault  of  the 
person  who  had  been  sent  for  them,  Mr.  Locke  was 
obliged  to  wait  on  his  lordship  to  make  an  excuse  for 
it.  Lord  Ashley  received  him  with  great  civility,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  manner,  and  was  satisfied  with  his 
excuses.  Upon  his  rising  to  go  away,  his  lordship,  who 
had  already  received  great  pleasure  from  his  conversa- 
tion, detained  him  to  sui)per,  and  engaged  him  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day,  and  even  to  drink  the  waters, 
that  he  might  have  the  more  of  his  company.  When 
his  lordship  left  Oxford  to  go  to  Sunning-Hill,  where 
he  drank  the  waters,  he  made  Mr,  Locke  promise  to 
come  thither,  as  he  did  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1667- 


^P*  This  appears  from  the  journal  whleh  he  kept  of  the  changes  of 
die  air  at  Oxford,  from  Junn,  16'66,  to  June,  1683  ;  for  the  reguJar 
observation  of  whit'h  he  used  a  Larometer,  thermometer,  and  hjgro- 
Bcope.  This  journal  may  be  seen  in  '  The  General  History  ofthe 
Air,"  published  by  Mr.  Boyle,  in  1692.  It  occurs  likewise  in  the  5th 
vol.  of  Boyle's  Works,  published  by  Millar,  1744,  containing  27  pages, 
fol,  together  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Locke,  in  p,  157,  containing  ex- 
periments made  with  the  hurumeter  at  Minedeep  Hills,  dated  from 
Christ-Chureli,  May  S,  l666.  In  the  same  volume  there  are  several 
other  letters  of  his  to  Mr.  Boyle  on  the  various  points  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  and  medicine. 
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I/ird  Adilejr  afterward  returned,  and  oUigtd  him  to 
proioifle  tb^t  be  would  come  and  lodge  at  his  house. 
Mr*  Locke  went  thither,  and  though  he  had  nevet  pra&> 
tised  phyuc,  his  lordship  ooniided  intirely  in  his  adyioe, 
with  regard  to  the  c^ration  which  was  to  be  performed 
by  opening  the  abscess  in  his  breast ;  which  saved  hit 
life*  though  it  neva*  closed*  After  this  cure,  his  lord* 
ship  entertained  so  great  an  esteem  for  Mr.  Locke,  that 
though  he  had  exp^ienced  his*  great  skill  in  medicine^ 
yet  he  reganled  this  as  the  least  of  his  qualifications. 
He  advised  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  anotlunr  way,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  practise  medicine  out  of  his 
house,  except  among  some  of  his  particular  friends. 
He  urged  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  political 
and  religious  matters,  in  which  Mr.  Locke  made  so 
great  a  progress,  that  lord  Ashley  began  to  consult  him 
upon  all  occasions*  By  his  acquaintance  with  this  lord, 
our  author  was  introduced  to  the  conversation  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  that  age :  such  as,  Vil- 
liers  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  lord  Halli&x,  and  other 
noblemen  of  the  greatest  wit  and  parts,  who  w«^  all 
charmed  with  his  conversation.  The  liberty  which 
Mr.  Locke  took  with  men  of  that  rank,  had  something 
in  it  very  suitable  to  his  character.  One  day,  three  or 
four  of  these  brds  having  met  at  lord  Ashley's  when 
Mr.  Locke  was  there,  after  some  compliments,  cards 
were  brought  in,  before  scarce  any  conversation  had 
passed  between  them.  Mr.  Locke  looked  upon  them 
for  some  time,  while  they  were  at  play  :  and  taking  his 
pocket-book,  began  to  write  with  great  attention*  One 
of  the  lords  observing  him,  asked  him  what  he  was 
writing  ?  *  My  lord,'  says  he,  *  I  am  endeavouring  to 
^  proiUk  as  far  as  I  am  able,  in  your  company;  for 
'  having  waited  with  impatience  for  the  honour  of  beipg 
'  in  an  assembly  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  this  aj^o* 
<  and  at  last  having  obtained  the  good  fortune,  I  thoiight 
^  J  could  not  do  better  than  write  down  your  conversa- 
^  tion ;  and  indeed  I  have  set  down  the  substance  of 
*  what  hath  been  said  for  this  hour  or  two.*  Mr.  Locke 
had  no  occasion  to  read  much  ctf  this  conversation; 
those  noble  persons  saw  the  ridicule  of  it,  and  diverted 
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"fHepieelves  with  improving  the  jest.  They  quitted  their 
play,  and  entering  into  rational  discourse,  spent  the  rest 
of  their  time  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  their  cha- 
racter. 

In  1668  our  author  attended  the  earl  and  countess  of 
Northumberland  into  France ;  but  did  not  continue 
there  long,  because  the  earl  dying  in  his  journey  to 
Home,  the  countess,  whom  he  had  left  in  France  with 
Mr,  Locke,  came  hack  to  England  sooner  than  was  at 
fii-st  designed.  Mr.  Locke,  upon  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  lived  as  before,  at  the  lord  Ashley's,  who 
was  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  Oxford,  for  consulting  books  in  the  pro- 
secution of  liis  studies,  and  keeping  the  changes  of  the 
air.  While  he  was  at  the  lord  Ashley's,  he  inspected 
the  education  of  that  lord's  only  son,  who  was  then 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  province  he  executed 
with  great  care,  and  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  noble 
patron.  The  young  lord  being  of  a  weakly  constitu- 
tion, his  father  thought  to  marry  him  betimes,  lest  the 
family  should  be  extinct  by  his  death.  He  was  too 
young,  and  had  too  little  experience,  to  choose  a  wife 
for  himself ;  and  lord  Ashley  having  the  highest  opinion 
of  Mr.  Locke's  judgment,  and  the  greatest  confidence 
in  his  integrity,  desired  that  he  would  make  a  suitable 
choice  for  his  son.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  was  no 
easy  province ;  for  though  lord  Ashley  did  not  require 
a  great  fortune  for  his  son,  yet  he  would  have  him 
marry  a  lady  of  a  good  family,  an  agreeable  temper, 
and  a  fine  person  ;  and  above  all  a  lady  of  good  educa- 
tion, and  of  good  understanding,  whose  conduct  would 
be  very  different  from  that  of  the  generality  of  court- 
ladies.  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  our  author 
undertook  the  business,  and  acquitted  himself  in  it 
happily.  From  this  man-iage  sprung  seven  children, 
all  of  them  healthy.  The  eldest  son,  afterward  the 
Doble  author  of  the  Characteristics,  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Locke  in  his  education.  Here  was  a 
great  genius,  and  a  great  master  to  direct  and  guide  it, 
9i)d  the  success  was  every  way  equal  to  what  might  be 
expected.      It  is  said,  that  this  noble   author  ^Vvvj-^ 
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qioke  of  Mr.  Locke  with  the  highest  esteem,  and  mani- 
fested on  all  occasions  a  grateful  sense  of  his  obligations 
to  him :  but  there  are  some  passages  in  his  works,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy  with  great 
severity.* 

In  I67O9  and  the  year  following^  our  author  began  to 
ferm  the  plan  of  his  ^  Essay  on  Human  Understanding/ 
at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  Dr.  Thomas,  and 
some  other  friends,  who  met  frequently  in  his  chamber 
to  converse  together  on  philosophical  subjects ;  but  his 
employments  and  avocations  prevented  him  from  finish- 
ing it  then— -About  this  time,  it  is  supposed^  he  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 


*  In  the  '  letters  written  by  a  nobleman  to  a  joang  man  at  the 
'  university/  published  I716,  which  aienow known  to  be  lord  Shaftes- 
bury's, having  observed,  that  '  Dr.  Tindal's  principles,  whatever  they 
were  as  to  church-government,  yet  in  monus  and  theolpgy  were  very 
different  from  the  author's  of  the  ^^  Rhapsody," — he  proceeds  thus : 
In  general,  truly,  it  has  happened,  that  all  those  they  call  fiee- 
writers  now-a-davs,  have  espoused  those  principles,  which  Mr. 
Hobbes  set  a-foot  in  this  last  age.  Mr.  Locke,  as  much  as  I  honour 
him  on  account  of  his  other  writings,  (viz.  on  government,  policy, 
trade,  coin,  education,  toleration,  &c.)  and  as  well  as  I  knew  him, 
and  can  answer  for  his  suieerity  as  a  most  sealous  christian  and  be- 
liever, did  however  go  in  the  self-same  track,  and  is  followed  by  the 
Tindals  and  all  the  other  ingenious  free  authors  of  our  time.'  The 
rest  of  those  recollections,  which  that  noble  author  has  thought  fit 
to  cast  upon  the  philosophy  of  his  preceptor,  (and  which  have  been 
carefully  retailed  among  many  other  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Locke's 
character,  in  the  Biogr.  Brit.S  are  too  gross  and  groundless  to  be  here 
inserted  ;  but  his  loraship's  mconsistencies  may  m  part  be  accounted 
for  firom  that  remarkable  change  made  in  his  lord^p's  constitution, 
when  firom  a  sober,  serious  christian,  fas  he  appeared  to  be  at  his 
writing  the  preface  to  that  volume  of  Dr.  Whichcote's  Sermons,  which 
was  ptubHshed  by  himl  he  became  both  at  once  a  sneering  infidel  with 
rq;aid  to  revealed  rehgion,  and  a  rani  enthusiast. in  morals.  Instead 
of  trusting  to  this  author's  character  of  Mr.  Locke,  we  have  a  mudi 
more  impartial  one  given,  incidentally,  by  a  better  judge,  who  could 
not  by  his  education  be  at  all  prejudiced  in  Mr.  Locke's  favour,  and 
came  but  late  into  his  system.  '  In  the  last  century  there  arose  a 
'  very  eztraogrdinaiy  genius  for  philosophical  speculations,  I  mean 
*  Mr.  Locke,  the  glory  of  that  aee,  and  we  instructor  of  the  present. 
'  This  gentleman  had  examined  mto  the  nature  and  extent  of  human 
'  understanding,  beyond  any  person  before  him,  and  made  such  dis- 
^  coveries  as  have  highly  obliged  the  curious,'  &c.  Bp.  Conybeare, 
De&nee  of  Bev.  Rel«  c  5* 
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In  1673,  his  great  patron  Lord  Ashley  was  created 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land; and  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  presentation 
to  benefices  ;  which  place  he  held  till  the  end  of  the 
year  1673,  when  his  lordship  resigned  the  great  seal. 
Mr.  Locke,  to  whom  the  earl  had  communicated  his 
most  secret  affairs,  was  disgraced  together  with  him : 
and  assisted  tlie  earl  in  publishing  some  treatises,  which 
were  designed  to  excite  the  i>eople  to  watch  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  catholics,  and  to  oppose  the  arbitrary 
designs  of  the  court. 

In  I675  he  travelled  into  France,  on  account  of  his 
health.  At  Montpelier  he  staid  a  considerable  time ; 
and  there  his  first  acquaintance  arose  with  Mr.  Herbert, 
afterward  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
'  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,*  having  the  highest 
res|)ect  for  that  noble  lord.  From  Montpelier  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Mr. 
Justel,  whose  house  was  at  that  time  the  place  of  resort 
for  men  of  letters :  and  there  he  saw  Mr.  Guenelon, 
the  famous  physician  of  Amsterdam,  who  read  lectures 
in  anatomy  with  great  applause.  He  became  acquainted 
iikeivise  with  Mr.  Toignard,  who  favoured  him  with  a 
copy  of  his  '  Harmonia  Evangelica,*  when  there  were 
no  more  than  five  or  six  copies  of  it  complete.  The 
earl  of  Shaftesbury  being  restored  to  favour  at  court, 
and  made  president  of  the  council  in  1679,  thought  pro- 
per  to  send  for  Mr.  Locke  to  London.  But  that  noble- 
man did  not  continue  long  in  his  post ;  tor  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  designs  of  the  court,  which  aimed  at 
the  establishment  of  |)opery  and  arbitrary  power,  fresh 
crimes  were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  When  the  earl  obtained  his  discharge  from 
that  place,  he  retired  to  Holland  ;  and  Mr.  Locke  not 
thinking  himself  safe  in  England,  followed  his  noble 
patron  thither,  who  died  soon  after.  During  our  au- 
thor's stay  in  Holland,  lie  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Guenelon,  wlio  introduced  him  to  many  learned 
persons  of  Amsterdam.  Here  Mr.  Locke  contracted  a 
friendship  with  Mr.  Limborch,  professor  of  divinity 
among  the  remonstrants,  and  the  most  VeEcmei^t.Vii 
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ClarC}  which  he  cultivated  after  hU  return  into  England, 
afi4  continued  to  the  end  of  his  Ufe. 

During  his  residence  in  Holland,  he  was  accused  at 
court  of  having  writ  certain  tracts  against  the  govern** 
menta  which  were  afterward  discovered  to  be  written 
by  another  person,  and  upon  that  suspicion  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  place  of  student  of  Christ*Church. 

*  Being  observed,*  (says  the  very  unfair  writer  of  his 
article  in  Qiographia  Britannica)  <  to  join  in  company 
with  several  Bnglish  malecontents  at  the  Hague^  this 
conduct  was  communicated  by  our  resident  there  to  the 
earl  of  Sunderland,  then  secretary  of  state ;  who  ac- 
quainting the  Idng  therewith,  his  majesty  ordered  the 
proper  methods  to  be  taken  for  expelUng  him  from  the 
college^  and  application  to  be  made  for  that  purpose 
to  bish,  Fell,  the  dean :  in  obedience  to  this  command, 
the  necessary  information  was  given  by  his  lordship, 
who  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  our  author,  to  appear 
and  answer  for  himself,  on  the  first  of  January  ensuing: 
but  immediately  receiving  an  express  command  to  turn 
him  out,  was  obliged  to  comply  therewith,  and  accord* 
ingly  Mr.  Locke  was  removed  from  his  student's  place 
on  the  sixteenth  of  Nov.  l684i/-^But  in  order  to  a 
more  complete  view  of  these  iniquitous  proceedings,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  annex  the  several  letters  be*- 
tween  lord  Sunderland  and  bp.  Fell  on  the  occasbn, 
from  Dr.  Birch's  papers  in  the  Museum.  The  first  from 
lord  Sunderland  runs  thus :  ^  Whitehall,  Nov.  6, 1684. 

*  The  king  having  been  g^ven  to  understand  that  one 
'  Locke,  who  belonged  to  the  late  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
'  and  has,  upon  several  occasions,  behaved  himself  very 
^  factiously  against  the  government,  is  a  student  of 
'  Christ-Church ;  his  majesty  commands  me  to  signify 
^  to  your  lordship,  that  he  would  have  him  removed  bova 

*  being  a  student,  and  that,  in  order  thereunto,  your 
^  lordship  would  let  him  know  the  method  of  doing  it,' 
^c.  The  bishop  answered,  Nov.  8,  1684.  ^  To  the 
^  right  hon,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  principal  secretary 
^  of  state :  right  honourable,  I  have  received  the  honour 
^  of  your  lordship's  letter,  wherein  you  are  pleased  to 
<  inquire  concerning  Mr,  Locke-s  being  a  student  of 
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*  this  house,  of  which  I  have  this  account  to  render : 

*  that  he  being,  as  your  lordship  is  truly  informed,  a 
'  person  who  was  much  trusted  by  the  late  earlofShaftes- 
'  bury,  and  who  is  suspected  to  be  ill  affected  to  the  go- 

*  verncient,  I  have  for  divers  years  had  an  eye  upon 

*  him  ;  but  so  close  has  his  guard  been  on  himself,  that 
'  after  several  strict  inquiries,  I  may  confidently  affirm, 
'  there  is  not  any  man  in  the  college,  however  familiar 
'  with  him,  who  had  heard  him  speak  a  word  either 
'  against  or  so  much  as  concerning   the  government ; 

*  and  although  very  frequently,  both  in  public  and  pri- 

*  vate,  discourses  have  been  purposely  introduced  to  the 
'  disparagement  of  his  master,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
'  his  party  and  designs ;  he  could  never  be  provoked  to 

*  take  any  notice,  or  discover  in  word  or  look  the  least 
'  concern.     So  that  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 

*  world  so  much  master  of  taciturnity  and  passion.     He 

*  has  here  a  physician's  place,  which  frees  him  from  the 
'  exercise  of  the  college,  and  the  obligation  which  others 

*  have  to  residence  in  it,  and  he  is  now  abroad  for  want 

*  of  health  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  I  have  summoned 

*  him  to  return  home,  which  is  done  with  this  prospect, 

*  that  if  he  comes  not  back,  he  will  he  liable  to  expul- 

*  sion  for  contumacy ;  and  if  he  does,  he  will  be  an- 
'  swerable  to  the  law  for  that  which  he  shall  be  found 
'  to  have  done  amiss.     It  being  probable  that,  though 

*  he  may  have  l)een  thus  cautious  here  where  he  knew 
'  himself  suspected,  he  has  laid  himself  more  open  at 
'  London,  where  a  general  liberty  of  speaking  was  used, 
'  and  wliere  the  execrable  designs  against  his  majesty 

*  and  government  were  managed  and  pursued.     If  he 

*  don't  return  by  the  first  of  January,  which  is  the  time 
'  limited  to  him,  I  shall  be  enabled  of  course  to  proceed 

*  Against  him  to  expulsion.     But  if  this  method  seems 

*  not  eft'ectual  or  speedy  enough,  and  his  majesty,  our 
'  founder  and  visitor,  shall  please  to  command  his  ira- 

*  mediate  remove,  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  directed  to 

*  the  dean  and  chapter,  it  shall  accordingly  be  executed, 

*  by   your  lordship's,'  &c.     Lord  Sunderland's  second 
Hbtter  to  the  bishop  of  Oxon  ;  '  My  lord,  having  com- 
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^  municated  your  lordship's  of  the  8th  to  his  majesty,  he 

*  has  thought  fit  to  direct  me  to  send  you  the  inclosed 
^  concerning  his  commands  for  the  immediate  expulsion 

*  of  Mr.  Locke.*  The  inclosed  warrant,  addressed  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  Nov.  12,  *  Whereas  we- have  re- 
^  ceived  information  of  the  factious  and  disloyal  be- 

*  haviour  of  Locke,  one  of  the  students  of  that  our  col- 

*  lege ;  we  have  thought  fit  hereby  to  signify  our  will  and 

*  pleasure  to  you,  that  you  forthwith  remove  him  from 
'  his  student's  place,  and  deprive  him  of  all  rights  and 
'  advantages  thereunto  belonging,  for  which  this  shall 

*  be  your  warrant.  And  so  we  bid  you  heartily  fare- 
'  well.  Given  at  our  court  of  Whitehall,  the  11th  day 
'of  Nov.  1684.  By  his  majesty's  command,  Sunder- 
'  land.'     The  bishop  answered  thus :  Nov.  16,  *  Right 

*  honourable,  I  hold  myself  bound  to  signify  to  your 

*  lordship,  that  his  majesty's  command  for  the  expulsion 

*  of  Mr.  Locke  from  this  college  is  fully  executed.' 
The  last  letter  from  lord  Sunderland  to  the  bishop  of 
Oxon :  *  I  have  your  lordship's  of  the  16th,  and  have 
'  acquainted  his  majesty  therewith,  who  is  well  satisfied 

*  with  the  collegers  ready  obedience  to  his  commands 

*  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Locke.' 

With  regard  to  bishop  Fell's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion. Dr.  Birch  observes,  that  notwithstanding  his  many 
good  qualities,  he  was  capable  of  some  excesses  in  cases 
where  the  interest  of  party  could  bias  him.  Life  of 
Tillotson,  p.  100,  first  edition.  What  has  been  urged 
on  the  bishop's  side  as  rather  favouring  Mr.  Locke, 
seems  only  to  prove  that  all  he  acted  against  him  might 
be  done  with  some  degree  of  reluctance ;  but  yet  not- 
withstanding the  respect  and  kindness  which  he  bore 
toward  Mr.  Locke,  bishop  Fell,  it  seems,  on  the  clearest 
conviction  of  his  inoffensiveness,  under  so  many  trials, 
had  no  thoughts  of  serving  him  so  far  as  to  run  the  least 
hazard  of  suffering  for  him,  or  with  him.  His  candour 
towlards  Mr.  Locke  on  a  former  occasion,  when  applica- 
tion was  making  for  his  being  admitted  to  a  doctor's 
degree  at  Oxon,  on  a  visit  from  the  prince  of  Orange, 
will  appear  sufficiently  from  lord  Shaftesbury's  letter  to 
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the  said  Dr.  Fell,  annexed  in  Vol.  ix.  p.  321,  of  this 
edition. 

After  the  death  of  king  Charles  II.  Mr.  William  Penn, 
who  had  known  our  author  at  the  universitj,  used  his 
interest  with  king  James  to  procure  a  pardon  for  him  ; 
and  would  have  obtained  it,  if  Mr.  Locke  had  not  an- 
swered, that  he  had  no  occasion  for  a  pardon,  since  he 
had  not  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 

In  the  year  1685,  when  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and 

his  party  were  making  preparations  in  Holland  for  his 

unfortunate  enterprizc,  the  English  envoy  at  the  Hague 

had  orders  to  demand  Mr.  Locke  and  eighty-three  other 

persons  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  states-general :  upon 

jwhich  he  lay  concealed  to  the  year  following.' 


Mr.  Le  Clerc  observes,  that  Mr,  Locke  had  no  correspondence 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  having  no  great  opinion  of  his  under- 
taking. Besides,  his  natural  temper  was  timorous,  not  resolute,  and 
he  was  far  from  being  fond  of  commotions.  He  had  been  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1684  at  Utrecht,  and  returned  in  the  spring  to  Amster- 
dam, with  a  design  to  go  again  to  Utrecht,  an  he  actually  did,  to  avoid 
being  charged  with  having  any  share  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  en- 
terpriie.  He  had  before  some  inclination  to  lodge  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Guenelon,  but  he  excused  himself,  it  not  being  the  custom  of  that 
city,  to  admit  strangers  to  lodge,  though  he  received  Mr.  Locke  with 
great  civility.  But  when  Mr.  Guenelon  saw  that  his  friend  wat 
real  danger,  he  served  him  with  great  generosity.  He  spoke  to 
Veen,  has  father-in-law,  and  engaged  him  to  receive  Mr.  Locke  into 
his  house.  Upon  this  Mr.  Locke  came  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  lay 
concealed  at  Mr.  Veen's  two  or  three  months.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
Limborch  took  care  to  deliver  him  the  letters  which  were  written  to 
him,  and  had  the  custody  of  Mr.  Locke's  will,  who  desired  him  to 
Bend  !t  to  some  of  his  relations,  whom  he  named,  if  he  should  die. 
One  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  city  was  consulted,  whether 
he  miriit  continue  there  in  safety  ?  That  magistrate  answered,  "  They 
"  could  not  protect  him,  if  the  king  of  England  should  demand  him ; 
"  but  he  should  not  be  betrayed,  and  his  landlord  should  have  timely 
"  notice  when  there  should  be  occasion."  This  gave  him  eonfldenec  ; 
and  he  continued  with  Mr.  Veen  for  some  time,  without  going 
abroad,  except  at  night,  for  fear  of  being  known.  In  the  mean  time, 
'  ras  persuaded  to  go  tfl  Cleves,  but  returned  in  about  two  months, 
lodged  again  at  Mr-  Veen's.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  went  to 
with  Mr.  Guenelon,  where  he  was  likewise  the  year  following. 
,  he  began  to  appear  again  in  public,  because  it  was  sufficiently 
Inown,  that  he  hod  no  share  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  invasion.  In 
autunrn  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  returned  to 
Amstetdam,  and  lodged  at  Mr.  Guenelon's  as  before. 
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DuHng  this  conoealittenti  our  AuthcHr  Wrdtd  hie  *  Let* 
*  ter  of  Toleration/  in  Latin,  in  1685 ;  which  was  pffaited 
in  dliededmo,  at  Gduda^*  1689^  ufidi^  the  Mowing 
title,  *  Epifttola  de  Tdleiraiitia  {  ad  Clftfissimuiii  Virum, 
<  T.  A*  Ui  p.  t«  o.  h.  A«  [Theologiffi  apud  Remotistratiteil 
'  PftrfteKfl«{ki|  Tyrannidis  OsolPetn,  Limburgidttii  Am^i 
^itetodainensetn :]  ftcripta  i^  P.  a.  p.  o,  t.  l.  a/  [Padi 
Amico,    Persecutionis    Otat^f    Joanne  Lockio,   An* 

At  Atttfita^dam  tie  fiirmed  a  Weekly  assembly,  odti8i8&» 
iag  df  Mr.  Limborch,  Mr.  Le  Clerc^  and  otberi^  ibf 
etrnversfttimi  upM  important  Mbjectct,  and  had  draWA 


*  In  the  fd.  edit,  of  I714>  it  is  said  to  have  been  printed  at  Tergaw. 

t  This  letter  was  translated  intd  English  by  Mr^  Pojpple,  (whft  waa 
nfl^w  to  Addrew  Marvd^  and  authof  of  the  '  Rational  Cateahisa^ 
lieensed  1089 ;  and  pribted  twice  in  Lohdon  i  the  first  tfane  in  l6ft6i 
iA  ^UarlDi  and  again  in  169Q^  in  duodedinoi 

It  was  tooniuditol)ee3i|«cted,  thatsucliap^fbnfiaiideBhimldpaai 
without  aaimadverskm^  Aocordingly^  there  issiMd  ftoln  Oiranlf 
p&ted  at  the  Theatre,  I69O3  in  quarto^  a  small  traet,  intitled,  '  Tha 
'  Atgumebt  of  the  Letter  concerning  Toleratica.  hriefljr  oonsidu«d 
ahd  answered^'— Ittiptimatttt,  Jo&a^aa  Edwards,  Vioe-Cail.  O<on/ 

A.  Woodi  iti  his  '  Athene  Oxottienses/  tells  ils»  that  the  author 
was  Jonas  Proast^  It*  A.  (tf  Queen's  Ccdlege^  Oxfotdt  aAdheis4da»* 
where  me&tkmed  as  ardideacoii. 

Itt  the  same  year  Mr.  Locke  ptiUished,  in  ouMftdi  'AlMsdfidLemr 
*  oUnoendag  T(fl«Patioti.  To  the  author  or  The  Aiguinent  of  tha 
« Lett^  concerning  T(4eratioa  Ittiefly  cmislde(!ed  abd  aiiswtirfd.' 

To  this  Mr.  Proast  repiifid,  tmder  a  Wfpkddug  titlei  ia,  'A  t^td 
'  Letter  dttieemihg  Tolefttilni;  in  Defeftee  of  the  AqpMebt  e£  <h« 
'  Letter  Ctoceming  ToleMtiofti  briefly  e^ftsidlired  aad  aasweMrfU' 
Printed  lit  CMord,  1691>  iA  quarto. 

lb  aiiswerto  it^  in  l69i>  Mr.  Lodce  published  *  A  third  LetMffilr 
^Tderatkm.  Tothe  Authcnr  df  the  imrd  Letta  (MMraiag  Telitta* 
'  tiimZ-^Ih  quarto. 

Aftef  twelve  yeait  luence,  another  tract  appearedi  writttm  hf  Mr* 
Proast,  intitled>  '  A  second  Letter  to  the  Author  ci  thfee  Letters  ftf 
'  Toleration.  From  the  Author  <if  the  Arguinentof  tibe  Letter  cobceffi^ 
'  iMToleratiob  briedy  oobsidered  and  answered*  Add  <^  the  Defence 
'  oMt.  With  a  postscript,  taking  some  notice  (it  two  passages  in  Th# 
«  Rights  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters^'  Printed  at  Ojf<nd^  1704|  Ifl 
^oarto.—^'  Imprhiaatur>  TiniOi  Halt6ii,  Pro>-Vic&>Caii.  Chum.' 

Mr.  Locke  began  a  tepLf,  which  was  left  tmfbishedi  and  puhlidlld 
in  his  posthufnous  works. 

Preface  to  the  Me  editt(ml€lbd  hMM  oaiMltt»iib|  TeteTMiMi 
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tip  in  Latin  some  rules  to  be  observed  by  them ;  but 
these  conferences  were  much  interrupted  by  the  frequent 
changes  he  was  forced  to  make  of  tlie  places  of  liis  re- 
sidence. 

Our  author's  great  work,  the  *  Essay  concerning  Hu- 
*  man  Understanding,'  he  had  been  employed  about  for 
some  years,  and  he  finished  it  in  Holland  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1 687.  He  made  an  abridgment  of  it  himself, 
which  his  friend  Mr.  Le  Clerc  translated  into  Frenchi 
and  inserted  in  one  of  his  '  BibUotheques.' •  This 
abridgment  was  so  highly  approved  of  by  all  persons  of 
understanding,  and  sincere  lovers  of  truth,  that  they  ex- 
pressed the  strongest  desire  to  see  the  whole  work. 

About  the  same  time,  as  Le  Clerc  informs  us,  he  made 
several  extracts  of  books,  as  that  of  Boyle  on  Specific 
Medicines,  which  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of 
Bibliotheque  Universelle ;  and  some  others  in  the  fol* 

(lowing  volume. 
.  At  length  the  happy  revolution  in  1688,  effected  by 
Bte  courage  and  good  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
PjKned  a  way  for  Mr.  Locke's  return  into  his  own 
j^untry  ;  whither  he  came  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed 
file  princess  of  Orange.  And  upon  the  restoration  of 
pubUc  liberty,  he  thought  it  proper  to  assert  his  own 
private  rights.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to  procure 
his  restoration  to  his  place  of  student  of  Christ-Church; 
not  that  he  designed  to  return  thither,  but  only  that  it 
'bight  appear  from  thence,  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
fciprived  of  it.  But  when  he  found,  that  the  college 
buld  not  be  prevailed  on  to  dispossess  the  person  who 
\  been  elected  in  his  room,  and  that  they  would  only 
idrait  him  as  a  supernumerary  student,  he  desisted  from 
*s  claim. 

He  was  now  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  his  speculations. 
End  accordingly,  in  the  year  1689,  he  published  his 
*  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.'  This  work,  which 
has  made  our  author's  name  immortal,  and  which  does 
honour  to  our   country,   gave  great  offence  to  many 
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people  at  the  first  publication.  It  was  proposed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  houses  of  the  university  of  Ox* 
ford,  to  censure  and  discourage  the  reading  of  it ;  and 
after  various  debates  among  themselves,  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  each  head  of  an  house  should  endeavour  to 
prevent  its  being  read  in  his  college.*  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious ;  Mr.  Locke  had  let  in  more  light  upon 
the  minds  of  men  than  was  consistent  with  the  dark 
designs  of  some  persons. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Locke  also  published  his  '  Two 
'  Treatises  on  Government ; '  in  which  he  fully  vindi- 
cated the  principles  upon  which  the  revolution  was 
founded,  and  entirely  overturned  all  the  doctrines  of 
slavery. 

His  writings  had  now  procured  him  such  high  esteem, 
and  he  had  merited  so  much  of  the  government,  that  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  obtained  a  very 
considerable  post ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  that 
of  commissioner  of  appeals,  worth  about  2001.  per  ann. 
He  was  offered  to  go  abroad  in  a  public  character,  and 
it  was  left  to  his  choice  whether  he  would  be  envoy  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor,  the  elector  of  Brandenbourg, 
or  any  other,  where  he  thought  the  air  most  suitable  to 
him  ;  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  his  ill  health. 

About  this  time  the  public  coin  was  very  bad,  having 
been  so  much  clipped,  and  no  care  used  to  remedy  it, 
that  it  wanted  above  a  third  of  its  due  value.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  was,  that  the  people  thought  themselves  a 
great  deal  richer  than  indeed  they  were :  for  though  the 
coin  was  not  raised  in  its  value  by  public  authority^  it 
was  put  off  in  trade  for  above  a  third  part  more  than  it 
weighed.  Mr.  Locke  had  observed  tiiis  disorder  ever 
since  his  return  to  England ;  and  he  frequently  spoke  of 
it,  that  some  measures  might  be  taken  to  prevent  it. — 
He  said,  '  that  the  nation  was  in  greater  danger  from 
'  a  secret  unobserved  abuse,  than  from  all  those  other 
*  evils  of  which  persons  were  so  generally  apprehensive ; 
'  and  that  if  care  was  not  taken  to  rectify  the  coin,  that 
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'  irrepulanty  alone  woiild  prove  fatal  to  us,  though  we 
'  should  succeed  in  every  thin^  else.'  One  day,  when 
lie  seemed  very  much  disturlied  about  this  matter,  some 
persons  rallied  him  as  if  he  tormented  himself  with  a 
groundless  fear  :  he  answered,  '  that  persons  might 
'  laugh  if  they  pleased,  but  they  would  find  in  a  very 
'  short  time,  that  if  care  was  not  taken,  we  should  want 
'  money  in  England  to  buy  bread.'  And  accordingly 
there  were  such  disorders  on  this  account,  that  the  par- 
liament took  the  matter  into  tlic  most  serious  considera- 
tion. To  assist  the  great  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  who 
are  not  always  the  best  judges,  to  form  a  right  under* 
standing  of  this  matter,  and  to  excite  them  to  rectify 
this  shameful  al)use,  Mr.  I-.ocke  published  a  little  trea- 
tise, intitled,  '  Some  Considerations  of  the  Consequence 
•  of  the  lowering  of  the  Interest,  and  raising  the  Value 
'  of  Money  ;'  in  which  there  are  many  nice  and  curious 
observations  on  both  those  subjects,  as  well  as  on  trade 
in  general.  This  treatise  was  shortly  followed  by  two 
more  upon  the  same  subject,  in  which  he  obviated  all 
objections,  and  confuted  all  his  opposers. 

He  fully  showed  to  the  world  by  these  discourses,  that 
he  was  able  to  reason  on  trade  and  business,  as  on  the 
inost  abstract  parts  of  science  ;  and  that  he  was  none  of 
those  philosophers,  who  spend  their  lives  in  search  of 
truths  merely  speculative,  and  who  by  their  ignorance 
of  those  things  which  concern  the  public  good,  are  in- 
capable of  serving  their  country.  These  writings  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  the  greatest  persons, 
^vith  whom  he  used  to  convei-se  very  freely.  He  held 
weekly  conferences  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then 
lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal ;  and  when  the  air  of  Lon- 
don began  to  affect  his  lungs,  he  went  for  some  days  to 
the  earl  of  Peterborongh's  seat  near  Fulham,  where  he 
always  met  with  the  most  friendly  reception :  but  he 
was  obhged  afterward  entirely  to  leave  London,  at  least 
all  the  winter  season,  and  to  go  to  a  gi-eater  distance. 
He  had  made  frequent  visits  at  different  times  to  sir 
Francis  Masham's,  at  Oates,  in  Essex ;  where  he  found 
the  air  so  good,  so  agreeable  to  his  constitution,  and  the 
society  so  delightful,  that  he  was  easily  ■pxe'JaSie^  ■«SSi\ 
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to  become  one  of  the  family,  and  to  settle  there  during 
his  life.  He  was  received  upon  his  own  terms,  that  he 
might  have  his  intire  liberty,  and  look  upon  himself  as 
pt  his  own  house.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies 
us  much  as  Ids  weak  health  would  allow,  being  seldom 
absent,  because  the  air  of  London  grew  more  and  more 
troublesome  to  him.  He  came  to  town  only  in  the 
summer  for  three  or  four  months,  and  if  he  returned  to 
Gates  any  thing  indisposed,  the  air  of  that  place  sooA 
recovered  him. 

In  1693  he  published  his  ^  Thoughts  concerning  the 
^  Education  of  Children,'  which  he  improved  consider- 
ably afterward. 

In  1695  Mr.  Locke  published  his  treatise  of  '  The 
f  Beasonableness  of  Christianity,  as  delivered  in  the 
^  Scriptures:'  written,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  promote 
the  scheme  which  king  William  III.  had  much  at  heart, 
of  a  comprehension  with  the  dissenters.  In  this  he  has 
pix)ved,  that  the  christian  religion,  as  delivered  in  the 
scriptures,  and  free  from  all  coiTupt  mixtures,  is  the 
most  reasonable  institution  in  the  world.  This  book 
was  attacked  by  an  ignorant,  but  zealous  divine.  Dr. 
Edwards,  in  a  very  rude  and  scurrilous  manner.  Mr. 
Ijocke  answered  Edwards,  and  defended  his  answer 
with  such  strength  of  reason,  that  he  might  justly  have 
expected  from  bis  adversary  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  his  errour,  if  he  had  not  been  one  of  those  writers 
who  have  no  more  shame  than  reason  in  them.  Mr. 
Locke  was  also  obliged  to  Mr.  Bold,  a  worthy  and  {hous 
clergyman,  for  vindicating  his  principles  against  the 
cavih  of  Edwards. 

Some  time  before  this,  Mr.  Toiand  published  a  book, 
intitled^  *  Christianity  not  mysterious,'  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove,    that   there    is  nothing  in  the 

*  christian  religion,  not  only  contrary,  to  reason,  but 

*  even  nothing  above  it.'  Mr.  Toiand,  in  explaining 
some  of  his  notions,  used  several  arguments  from  Mr. 
Locke's  *  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.'  Some  uni- 
liurians  also  about  this  time  published  several  treatises, 
in  which  they  affirmed,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
christian  religion  but  what  was  rational  and  intelligible ; 
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and  Mr.  I-ocke  having  asserted  in  his  writings,  that  re- 
velation  delivers  nothing  contrary  to  leason ;  these 
things  engaged  Dr.  StiUingfleet,  the  learned  bishop  of 
Worcester,  to  publish  a  treatise  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  against  flir. 
Toland  and  the  unitarians.  In  this  treatise  the  bishop 
opposed  some  of  Mr.  Locke's  principles,  judging  them 
heretical,  and  favouring  the  above-mentioned  writers. 
Ml'.  Locke  answered  him,  and  the  bishop  replied  the 
same  year.  This  reply  was  confuted,  by  a  second  letter 
of  I\fr.  Locke's,  which  drew  a  second  answer  from  the 
bishop  in  I698;  and  Mr.  Locke  again  replied  in  a  third 
letter,  wherein  he  treated  more  largely  of  '  the  cer- 
*  tainty  of  reason  by  ideas,  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  of 
'  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  and  the  immate- 
'  riality  of  the  soul.'  He  showed  the  perfect  agree- 
ment of  his  principles  with  the  christian  religion,  and 
that  he  had  advanced  nothing  which  had  the  least  ten- 
dency to  scepticism,  which  the  bishop  had  very  igno- 
rantly  charged  him  with.  But  the  bishop  dying  some 
time  after  this,  the  dispute  ended.  In  this  controversy 
every  body  admired  the  strength  of  Mr.  Locke's  rea- 
soning, his  great  clearness  and  exactness,  both  in  ex- 
plaining  his  own  notions  and  principles,  and  confuting 
those  of  his  adversary:  nor  were  men  of  understanding 
less  surprised,  that  so  learned  a  man  as  the  bishop  should 
engage  in  a  controversy,  wherein  he  liad  all  the  disad- 
vantages possible ;  for  he  was  by  no  means  able  to  main- 
tain his  opinions  against  Mr.  Locke,  whose  reasoning  he 
neither  understood,  nor  the  thing  itself  about  which  he 
disputed.  This  learned  bishop  had  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties, and  i-eading  a  prodigious  number  of  books,  but 
was  no  great  philosopher  ;  nor  had  he  ever  accustomed 
himself  to  that  close  way  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  in 
which  Mr,  Locke  did  so  highly  excel.  However,  though 
oiu"  philosopher  had  so  great  a  victory  over  the  bishop, 
and  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  bishop's  unjust 
charges  against  him,  and  for  his  writing  on  subjects  of 
wliich  he  was  so  grossly  ignorant ;  yet  he  did  not  make 
an  insolent  triumph  over  his  ignorance,  bu^  in  \.\ve  co^- 
^  c2 
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futation  of  his  errours  treated  him  with  great  respect. 
He  shows,  indeed,  that  the  bishop  did  not  understand 
the  subject  he  wrote  about,  and  that  he  was  very  incor- 
rect and  inaccurate  in  his  expressions ;  but  he  rather  in- 
sinuates this  by  producing  the  bishop*s  own  words,  and 
leaving  his  readers  to  judge,  than  reflects  on  him  for  it. 
In  short,  never  was  a  controversy  managed  with  so 
much  art  and  skill  on  one  side ;  nor,  on  the  other,  so 
unjustly,  confusedly,  or  so  little  to  the  credit  of  the 
author.  Time,  which  is  the  best  judge  of  things,  has 
abundantly  manifested  this.  The  bishop's  writings  on 
that  subject,  like  all  those  of  our  author's  adversaries, 
are  neglected  and  buried  in  oblivion  ;  but  his  own  will 
live  for  ever. 

In  1695  Mr.  Locke  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  trade  and  plantations,  a  place  worth  1 000/. 
per  annum.  The  duties  of  this  post  he  discharged  with 
much  care  and  diligence,  and  with  universal  approba- 
tion. He  continued  in  it  till  the  year  1700,  when  upon 
the  increase  of  his  asthmatic  disorder,  he  was  forced  to 
resign  it. 

He  acquainted  no  person  with  his  design  of  leaving 
that  place  till  he  had  given  up  his  commission  into  the 
king's  own  hand.  The  king  was  very  unwilling  to 
dismiss  him,  and  told  our  author,  that  he  would  be  well 
pleased  with  his  continuance  in  that  office,  though  he 
should  give  little  or  no  attendance ;  for  that  he  did  not 
desire  him  to  stay  in  town  one  day  to  the  hurt  of  his 
health.  But  Mr.  Locke  told  the  king,  that  he  could  not 
in  conscience  hold  a  place  to  which  such  a  salary  was 
annexed,  without  discharging  the  duties  of  it;  and 
therefore  he  begged  leave  to  resign  it.  King  William 
had  a  great  esteem  for  our  author,  and  would  sometimes 
send  for  him  to  discourse  on  public  affairs,  and  to  know 
his  sentiments  of  things.  Mr.*  Locke  once  told  the  king 
very  plainly,  that  if  the  universities  were  not  reformed, 
and  other  principles  taught  there,  than  had  been  former- 
ly inculcated,  they  would  either  destroy  him,  or  some  of 
his  successors,  or  both. 

He  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was 
j)rudent   without   cunning,   easy,   affable,  and  conde« 
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seendingp  without  any  mean  complaisance.     If  there  was 
any  thing  he  could  not  hear,  it  was  ill  manners,  and  a 
rude  behaviour.     This  was  ever  ungrateful  to  him,  un- 
less when  he  perceived  tliat  it  proceeded  from  igno- 
rance ;  but  when  it  was  the  effect  of  pride,  ill-nature,  or 
brutality,  he  detested  it.     He  looked  on  civility  not 
only  as  a  duty  of  humanity,  but  of  Christianity ;  and  he 
thought  that  it  ought  to  be  more  pressed  and  urged  upon 
men  than  it  commonly  is.     He  recommended  on  this 
occasion  a  treatise  in  the  moral  Essays,  written  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,    '  concerning  the  means  of 
'  preserving  peace  among  men,'  and  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Dr.  Whichcote's  sermons  on  the  subject.     He  was 
exact  to  his  word,  and  religiously  performed  whatever 
he  promised.     He  was  very  scrupulous  of  giving  recom- 
mendations of  persons  whom  he  did  not  well  know,  and 
would  by  no  means  commend  those  whom  he  thought 
not  to  deserve  it.     If  he  was  told  that  his  recommenda- 
ion  had  not  produced  the  effect  expected,  he  would  say, 
the  reason  of  that  was  because  he  never  deceived  any 
person  by  saying  more  than  he  knew  ;  that  he  nevei' 
passed  his  word  for  any  but  such  as  lie  believed  would 
answer  the  character  he  gave  of  them;  and  that  if  he 
should  do  otherwise,  his  recommendations  would  be 
worth  nothing.' 

He  was  naturally  very  active,  and  em])loyed  himself 
as  much  as  his  health  would  permit.  Sometimes  he 
diverted  himself  with  working  in  the  garden,  which  he 
well  understood.  He  loved  walking,  hut  not  being 
able  to  walk  much,  through  the  disorder  of  his  lungs, 
he  used  to  ride  out  after  dinner;  and  when  he  could  not 
bear  a  horse,  he  went  in  a  chaise.  He  always  chose  to 
have  company  with  him,  though  it  were  but  a  child, 
for  he  took  pleasure  in  talking  with  children  of  a  good 
education.*  His  bad  health  was  a  disturbance  to  none 
but  himself;  and  any  person  might  be  with  him  without 
any  other  concern  than  that  of  seeing  him  suffer.  He 
did  not  differ  from  others  in  his  diet,  hut  only  in  that 
Us  usual  drink  was  nothing  but  water ;  and  he  thought 

*  See  hiA  Tieadse  oo  £ducatioDi  §  120,  fi^ 
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that  was  the  meatia.  under  God^  of  lengthening  hit  Hfe^ 
To  this  he  also  thought  the  preservation  of  his  sight 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing,  for  he  could  read  bj 
eandle-^light  all  sorts  of  books  to  the  last,  if  thejr  were 
not  of  a  very  stnall  prints  without  the  use  of  spectades. 
He  had  no  other  distemper  but  his  asthma,  elccept  a 
deafiiess  for  about  six  months,  which  he  lamented  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  fHends,  telling  him,  *  he  thought  it 

*  better  to  be  blind  than  deaf»  as  it  deprived  him  of  all 

*  conversation/ 

The  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  he  spent 
chiefly  at  Oates,  seldom  coming  to  town ;  and  during 
this  agreeable  retirement,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
Study  of  the  scriptures. 

In  1704  our  author's  strength  began  to  fail  more  than 
ever  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer ;  a  season  which 
for  several  years  had  restored  him  some  degrees  of 
strength*  His  weakness  made  him  apprehend  his  death 
was  near.  He  often  spoke  of  it  himself,  but  always 
with  great  composure,  though  he  omitted  none  of  the 

!)recautions  which  his  skill  in  medicine  could  suggest, 
n  order  to  prolong  his  life.  At  length  his  legs  bq^n 
to  swell ;  and  that  swelling  increasing  every  day,  his 
strength  diminished  visibly.  He  then  saw  how  short  a 
time  he  had  to  live,  and  prepared  to  quit  this  world, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  manifold  blessings  of  God  to 
him,  which  he  took  delight  in  recounting  to  his  friends, 
and  full  of  a  sincere  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and 
^f  firm  hopes  in  his  promises  of  a  future  life.  For 
some  weeks,  as  he  was  not  able  to  walk,  he  was  carried 
about  the  house  in  a  chair.  The  day  before  his  death, 
lady  Masham  being  alone  with  him,  and  sitting  by  his 
bed,  he  exhorted  her,  to  regard  this  world  only  as  a 
state  of  preparation  for  a  better ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  lived  long  enough,  and  thanked  God  for  having 
passed  his  life  so  happily,  but  that  this  life  appeared  to 
him  a  mere  vadity.  He  had  no  sleep  that  night,  but  re-» 
Sdved  to  try  to  rise  next  morning,  as  he  did.  He  was 
carried  into  his  study^  and  placed  in  an  easy  chair,  where 
he  slept  a  considerable  while  at  different  times.  Seem- 
ing to  be  a  little  rt freshed^  he  would  be  dressed  as  he 
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used  to  be.  He  then  desired  lady  Mashatil,  who  was 
reading  the  psalms  low,  while  he  was  dressing,  to  read 
aloud:  she  did  so,  and  he  appeared  very  attentive,  till 
the  approach  of  death  preventing  him,  he  desired  her  to 
break  off,  and  a  !ew  minutes  after  expired,  on  October 
28, 1704,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  High  Lever,  in  Essex, 
and  the  following  inscription,  placed  against  the  church- 
wall,  was  written  by  himself: 

'  SiSTE  VIATOR,  Hie  jiixta  situs  est  Joannes  Locke. 

*  Si  qualis  fuerit  rogas,  mediocritate  sua  contentum  se 
'  vixisse  respondet.     Literis  innutritus,  eousque  profe- 

*  cit,  ut  veritati  unice  litaret.  Hoc  ex  scriptis  illius 
'  disce;  qua;,  quod  de  eo  reliquum  est,  majori  fide  tibi 

*  exhibebunt,  quam  epitaphii  suspecta  elogia.     Virtutes 

*  si  quas  habuit,  minores  sane  quam  sibi  laudi,  tibi  in 
'  exemplum  proponeret.     Vitia  una  sepeliantur.     Mo- 

*  rum  exemplum  si  quseras,  in  evangelio  hahes;  vitio- 
'  rum  utinamnusquam;  mortalitatis,  certe,  quod  prosit, 

*  hie  et  ubique.' 

INatum  An.  Dni.  1632,  Aug.  29°. 
Mortuum  170*,  Oct.  28". 
Memorat  hac  tabula 
Brevi  et  ipsa  peritura. 
Thus  died  this  great  and  most  excellent  philosopher, 
0,  after  he  had  bestowed  many  years  in  matters  of 
science  aud  speculation,  happily  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  study  of  the  scriptures,  which  he  carefully  examined 
with  the  same  liberty  he  had  used  in  the  study  of  the 
other  sciences. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  attempt  a  panegyric  on  our 
author.  His  writings  are  now  well  known,  and  valued, 
and  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  language.  Some  ac- 
count of  these  has  been  given  in  the  editor's  preface, 
and  a  farther  description  of  them  occurs  in  Des  Mai- 
zeaux's  dedication,  towards  the  middle  of  our  last  vol. 
His  characterj  by  P.  Coste,  is  likewise  delivered  at  large 
in  the  same  place,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  it 
inadvertently  was  in  a  former  edition. 
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CONCERNING 


HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING. 


IN  FOUR  BOOKS. 


As  thou  knowest  not  what  isthe  way  of  the  Spirit^  nor  how  the  bones 
do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child^  even  so  thou  knowest 
not  the  works  of  God^  who  maketh  all  things.         Ecdes.  xL  5, 

Quam  helium  est  velle  confiteri  potius  nesdre  quod  nescias,  quam  ista 
efiutientem  nauseare  atque  ipsum  sihi  displicere ! 

Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  1* 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


H       O       M 


S, 


Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 

^Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Lord  Ross  o/Kendal, 
Par,  Fitzhugh,  Marmion,  St.  Quintin,  and 
Shurland;  Lord  President  ofhisMajesty'sMost 
Honourable  Privy  Coi(ncil,  and  LordLieut&nani 
of  the  County  of  Wilts,  arid  q/'Soiith-Wales, 


This  Treatise,  which  is  grown  up  under  youf 
lordship's  eye,  and  has  ventured  into  the  world 
by  your  order,  does  now,  by  a  natural  kind 
of  right,  come  to  your  lordship  for  that  protec- 
tion, which  you  several  years  since  promised  it. 
It  isnot  that  1  think  any  name,  how  great  soever, 
setatthebeginningofabook,  willbe  able  to  cover 
the  faults  that  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Things  in 
print  must  stand  and  fall  by  their  own  worth,  or 
the  Reader's  fancy.  But  there  being  nothing 
more  to  be  desired  for  truth,  than  a  fair  unpre- 
judiced hearing,  nobody  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
cure me  that  than  your  lordship,  who  are  allowed 
to  have  got  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  her, 
in  her  more  retired  recesses.  Your  lordship  i» 
known  to  have  so  far  advanced  your  specula- 
tions in  the  most  abstract  and  general  know- 
ledge of  things,  beyond  the  ordmaiy  teaOft,  q.\ 
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common  methods,  that  your  allowance  and  ap- 

{)robation  of  the  design  of  this  treatise,  will  at 
east  preserve  it  from  being  condemned  without 
reading ;  and  will  prevail  to  have  those  parts  a 
little  weighed,  which  might  otherwise,  perhaps, 
be  thought  to  deserve  no  consideration,  for 
being  somewhat  out  of  the  common  road.  The 
imputation  of  novelty  is  a  terrible  charge 
amongst  those  who  judge  of  men  s  heads,  as 
they  do  of  their  perukes,  by  the  fashion ;  andean 
allow  none  to  be  right,  but  the  received  doctrines*. 
Truth  scarce  ever  yet  carried  it  by  vote  any 
where  at  its  first  appearance  :  new  opinions  are 
always  suspected,  and  usually  opposed,  without 
any  other  reason,  but  because  they  are  not 
already  common.  But  truth,  like  gold,  is  not 
the  less  so  for  being  newly  brought  out  of  the 
mine.  It  is  trial  and  examination  must  give  it 
price,  and  not  an  antique  fashion  :  and  though 
it  be  not  yet  current  by  the  public  stamp  ;  yet 
it  may,  for  all  that,  be  as  old  as  nature,  and  is 
certainly  not  the  less  genuine.  Your  lordship 
can  give  great  and  convincing  instances  of  this, 
whenever  you  please  to  oblige  the  public  with 
some  of  those  large  and  comprehensive  discove- 
ries you  have  made  of  truths  hitherto  unknown, 
unless  to  some  few,  from  whom  your  lordship  has 
been  pleased  not  wholly  to  conceal  them.  This 
alone  were  a  sufficient  reason,  were  there  no 
other,  why  1  should  dedicate  this  Essay  to  your 
lordship;  and  its  having  some  little  corres- 
pondence with  some  parts  of  that  nobler 
and  vast  system  of  the  sciences  your  lord- 
ship has  made  so  new,  exact,  and  instructive  a 
draught  of,  I  think  it  glory  enough,  if  your 
lordsnip  permit  me  to  boast,  that  here  and 
tjbere  I  have  fallen  into   some  thoughts  not^ 
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frholly  different  fiom  yours.      If  your  !ord- 
diip  think  fit,  that,  by  your  encouragement,  this 
'  should  appear  in  the  world,  I  hope  it  may  be  a 
reason,  some  time  or  other,  to  lead  your  lord- 
ship farther  ;  and  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that 
you  here  give  the  world  an  earnest  of  something, 
Uiat,  if  they  can  bear  with  this,  will  be  trufy 
worth  their  expectation.     This,  my  lord,  shows 
ffhat  a  present  I  here  make  to  your  lordship ; 
'ust  such  as  the  poor  man  does  to  his  rich  and 
rreat  neighbour,  by  whom  the  basket  of  tlowers 
fir  fruit  is  not  ill  taken,  though  he  has  more- 
Cplenty  of  his  own  growth,  and  in  much  greater 
perfection.     Worthless  things  receive  a  value, 
when  they  are  made  the  otferings  of  respect, 
esteem,  and  gratitude ;  these  you  have  given 
me  so  mighty  and  peculiar  reasons  to  have,  in 
the  highest  degree,  for  your  lord.ship,  that  if 
they  can  add  a  price  to  what  they  go  along  with, 
proportionable  to  their  own  greatness,  I  can  with 
confidence  brag,  I  here  make  your  lordship  the 
richest  present  you  ever  received.     This  I  am 
sure,  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  seek 
_.all  occasions  to  acknowledge  a  long  train  of  fa- 
vours I  have  received  from  your  lordship  ;  fa- 
vours,   though  great  and  important  in   them- 
selves, yet  made  much  more  so  by  the  forward- 
fiiess,  concern,  and  kindness,  and  other  oblig- 
'  ing  circumstances,  that  never  failed  to  accom- 
pany them.     To  all  this,  you   are   pleased  to 
add  that  which  gives  yet  more  weight  and  relish 
to  all  the  rest :  you  vouchsafe  to  continue  me 
in  some  degrees  of  your  esteem,  and  allow  me 
a  place  in  your  good  thoughts;  I  had  almost 
^aid  friendship.     This,  my  lord,  your  words  and 
fcctions  HO  constantly  show  on  all  occasions, 
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even  to  others  when  I  am  absent,  that  it  is  not 
vanity  in  me  to  mention  what  every  body  knows : 
-but  it  would  be  want  of  good  manners,  not  to 
acknc^wledge  what  so  many  are  witnesses  of, 
and  eVery  day  tell  me,  1  am  indebted  to  your 
lordship  for^  I  wish  they  could  as  easily  assist 
my  gratitude,  as  they  convince  me  of  the  great 
and  growing  engagements  it  has  to  your  Tord- 
phip.  This  I  am  sure,  I  should  write  of  the  un*- 
depstanding  without  having  any,  if  I  were  not 
ejLtremely  sensible  of  them,  and  did  not  lay  hold 
on  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  the  world,  how 
much  I  am  obliged  to  be,  and  how  much  I  am, 

My  LORD, 

Your.  Lordship's 
Most  humble,  and 
Most  obedient  servant, 

e^itfoy,  16S9.  JOHN  LOCKE. 


EPISTLE 


READER. 


I  HEJiE  put  into  thy  hands,  what  has  been  the  di- 
version of  some  of  my  idle  and  heavy  hours  :  if  it  has 
the  good  hick  to  prove  so  of  any  of  thine,  aud  thou 
hast  hut  half  so  much  plcastirc  in  reading,  as  I  had 
in  writiug  it,  thou  wilt  as  little  think  thy  money,  as 
I  do  my  pains,  ill  bestowed.  Mistake  not  this,  for  a 
commendation  of  my  work ;  nor  conclude,  because  I 
was  pleased  with  the  doing  of  it,  that  therefore  I  am 
fondly  taken  with  it  now  it  ia  done.  He  that  liawks  at 
larks  and  sparrows,  has  no  less  sport,  though  a  ranch 
less  considerable  quarry,  than  he  that  flies  at  nobler 
game  :  and  he  is  little  acquainted  ivith  the  subject  of 
this  treatise,  the  UNDERSTANDING,  who  does  not 
know,  that  as  it  is  the  most  elevated  faculty  of  the  soul, 
so  it  is  employed  with  a  greater  and  more  eonstant  de- 
light than  any  of  the  other.  Its  searches  after  truth, 
are  a  sort  of  hawking  and  hunting,  wherein  the  very 
pursuit  makes  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure.  Every 
step  the  mind  takes  in  its  progi-ess  towards  knowledge, 
makes  some  discovery,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  the 
best  too,  for  the  time  at  least. 

For  the  understanding,  like  the  eye,  judging  of  ob- 
jects only  by  its  own  sight,  cannot  but  be  pleased  with 
what  it  discovers,  having  less  regret  for  what  has  escaped 
it,  because  it  is  unknown.     Thus  he  vfUo  Vas  m^sA. 
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himself  above  the  alms-basket,  and  not  content  to  live 
lazily  on  scraps  of  begged  opinions,  sets  his  own 
thoughts  on  work,  to  find  and  follow  truth,  will  (what- 
ever he  lights  on)  not  miss  the  hunter's  satisfaction ; 
every  moment  of  his  pursuit  will  reward  his  pains  with 
some  delight,  and  he  will  have  reason  to  think  his  time 
not  ill-spent,  even  when  he  cannot  much  boast  of  any 
great  acquisition. 

This,  Reader,  is  the  entertainment  of  those  who  let 
loose  their  own  thoughts,  and  follow  them  in  writing ; 
which  thou  oughtest  not  to  envy  them,  since  they  afford 
thee  an  opportunity  of  the  like  diversion,  if  thou  wilt 
make  use  of  thy  own  thoughts  in  reading.  It  is  to 
them,  if  they  are  thy  own,  that  I  refer  myself:  but  if 
they  are  taken  upon  trust  from  others,  it  is  no  great 
matter  what  they  are,  they  not  following  truth,  but 
some  meaner  consideration;  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  be  concerned,  what  he  says  or  thinks,  who  says  w 
thinks  only  as  he  is  directed  by  another.  If  thou  judg- 
est  for  thyself,  I  know  thou  wilt  judge  candidly ;  and 
then  I  shall  not  be  harmed  or  offended,  whatever  be  tby 
censure.  For  though  it  be  certain,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  treatise,  of  the  truth  whereof  I  am  not  fully 
persuaded ;  yet  I  consider  myself  as  liable  to  mistakes^ 
as  I  can  think  thee,  and  know  that  this  book  must  stand 
or  &11  >vith  thee,  not  by  any  opinion  I  have  of  it,  but 
thy  own.  If  thou  findest  little  in  it  new  or  instructive 
to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it.  It  was  not 
meant  for  those  that  had  already  mastered  this  subject, 
and  made  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their  own  un- 
derstandings;  but  for  my  own  information,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  a  few  friends,  who  acknowledged  them- 
selves not  to  have  sufficiently  considered  it.  Were 
it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  history  of  this  Essay,  I 
should  tell  thee,  that  five  or  six  friends  meeting  at  my 
chamber,  and  discoursing  on  a  subject  very  remote 
from  this,  found  themselves  quickly  at  a  stand,  by  the 
difficulties  that  rose  on  every  side.  After  we  had  a 
while  puzzled  ourselves,  without  coming  any  nearer 
a  resolution  of  those  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came 
into  my  thoughts^  that  we  took  a  wrong  course ;  and 
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that  before  we  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of  that  na- 
ture, it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and 
gee  what  objects  our  understandings  were,  or  were  not, 
fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  proposed  to  the  company, 
who  all  readily  assented  ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed, 
that  this  should  be  our  first  inquiry.  8oinc  hasty  and 
undigested  thoughts  on  a  subject  I  had  never  before 
considered,  whitJi  I  set  down  against  our  next  meeting, 
gave  the  first  entrance  into  this  discourse ;  which  having 
been  thus  begun  hy  chance,  was  continued  by  intreaty  ; 
written  by  iucohereut  parcels  ;  and  after  long  intervals 
of  neglect,  resumed,  again,  as  my  humour  or  occasions 
permitted  ;  and  at  last,  in  a  retirement,  where  an  at- 
tendance on  my  health  gave  me  leisure,  it  was  brought 
into  that  order  thou  now  seest  it. 

This  tliscoutinued  way  of  writing  may  have  occa- 
sioned, besides  others,  two  contrary  faults,  viz,  that  too 
little  and  too  much  may  be  said  in  it.  If  thou  findest 
any  thing  wanting,  I  shall  be  glad,  that  what  I  have 
writ  gives  thee  any  desire,  that  I  should  have  gone 
iarther:  if  it  seems  too  much  to  thee,  thou  must 
blame  the  subject ;  for  when  I  put  pen  to  paper,  I 
thought  all  I  should  have  to  say  on  this  matter,  woidd 
have  been  contained  in  one  sheet  of  paper,  but  the  far- 
ther I  went,  the  larger  prospect  I  had;  new  discoveries 
led  me  still  on,  and  so  it  grew  insensibly  to  the  bulk  it 
now  appears  in.  I  will  not  deny,  but  possibly  it  might 
be  reduced  to  a  narrower  compass  than  it  is  ;  and  tiat 
some  parts  of  it  might  be  contracted;  the  way  it  has 
been  writ  in,  by  catches,  and  many  long  intervals  of 
interruption,  being  apt  to  cause  some  repetitions.  But 
to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  now  too  lazy,  or  too  busy  to 
make  it  shorter. 

I  am  not  ignorant  tiow  little  I  herein  considt  my  own 
reputation,  when  I  knowingly  let  it  go  with  a  fault,  so 
apt  to  disgust  the  most  judicious,  who  arc  always  the 
nicest  readers.  But  tliey  who  know  sloth  is  apt  to 
content  itself  with  any  excuse,  will  pardon  me,  if  mine 
has  prevailed  on  me,  where,  I  think,  I  have  a  veiy 
good  one.  I  will  not  therefore  allege  in  my  defence, 
that  the  same  notion,  having  differeut  xes'pcate,  "Kia^^ 
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be  convenient  or  necessary  to  prove  or  illustrate  several 
parts  of  the  same  discourse ;  and  that  so  it  has  hap- 
pened in  many  parts  of  this  :  but  waving  that,  I  sh^ 
frankly  avow,  that  I  have  sometimes  dwelt  long  upon 
the  same  argument,  and  expressed  it  different  ways, 
with  a  quite  different  design.  I  pretend  not  to  publish 
this  Essay  for  the  information  of  men  of  large  thoughts, 
and  quick  apprehensions;  to  such  masters  of  know- 
ledge, I  profess  myself  a  scholar,  and  therefore  warn 
them  beforehand  not  to  expect  any  thing  here,  but 
what,  being  spun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts,  is  ' 
fitted  to  men  of  my  own  size ;  to  whom,  perhaps,  it 
will  not  be  unacceptable,  that  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  make  plain  and  familiar  to  their  thoughts  some 
truths,  which  established  prejudice,  or  the  abstracted* 
ness  of  the  ideas  themselves,  might  render  difficult. 
Some  objects  had  need  be  turned  on  every  side :  and 
when  the  notion  is  new,  as  I  confess  some  of  these  are 
to  me,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  road,  as  I  suspect  they 
will  appear  to  others ;  it  is  not  one  simple  view  of  i^ 
that  will  gain  it  admittance  into  every  understanding, 
or  fix  it  there  with  a  clear  and  lasting  impression.  There 
are  few,  I  believe,  who  have  not  observed  in  themselves 
or  others,  that  what  in  one  way  of  proposing  was  very 
obscure,  another  way  of  expressing  it  has  made  very 
dear  and  intelligible ;  though  afterward  the  mind 
fpund  little  difference  in  the  phrases,  and  wondered 
why  one  failed  to  be  understood  more  than  the  other. 
But  every  thing  does  not  hit  alike  upon  every  man's 
imagination.  We  have  our  understandings  no  less  dif- 
ferent than  oiu:  palates ;  and  he  that  thinks  the  same 
truth  shall  be  equally  relished  by  every  one  in  the  same 
dress,  may  as  well  hope  to  feast  every  one  with  the  same 
sort  of  cookery :  the  meat  may  be  the  same,  and  the 
nourishment  good,  yet  every  one  not  be  able  to  receive 
it  with  that  seasoning :  and  it  must  be  dressed  another 
way,  if  you  will  have  it  go  down  with  some,  even  of 
strong  constitutions.  The  truth  is,  those  who  advised 
me  to  publish  it,  advised  me,  for  this  reason,  to  publish 
it  as  it  is ;  and  since  I  have  been  brought  to  let  it 
go  abroad,  I  desire  it  should  be  understood  by  whoever 
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kcs  himself  the  pains  to  read  it ;  I  have  so  little  af- 

iction  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were  not  flattered  this 

Essay  might  be  of  some  use  to  others,  as  I  think  it  has 

feen  to  me,  I  should  have  confined  it  to  the  view  of 

lomc  friends,  who  gave  the  first  occasion  to  it.     My 

ipearing  therefore  in  print,  being  on  piu^ose  to  be  as 

refill  as  I  may,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  what  I 

ive  to  say,  as  easy  and  intelligible  to  all  sorts  of  readers, 

1 1  can.     And  1  iiad  much  rather  the  speculative  and 

loick-sighted  should    complain  of  ray  being  in  some 

irtB  tedious,  than  that  any  one,  not  accustomed  to 

jstract   speculations,    or   prepossessed    with    different 

notions,  should  mistake,  or  not  comprehend  my  mean- 

It  will  possibly  be  censured  as  a  great  piece  of  vanity 
r  insolence  in  me,  to  pretend  to  instruct  this  our  know- 
ing age  ;  it  amounting  to  little  less,  when  I  own,  that  I 
foblish  this  Essay  with  hopes  it  may  be  useful  to  others, 
lut  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  speak  freely  of  those,  who 
rith  a  feigned  modesty  condemn  as  useless,  what  they 
ibemselves  write,  mcthinks  it  savours  much  more  of 
lity  or  insolence,  to  publish  a  book  for  any  other 
itid ;  and  he  fails  very  mucli  of  that  respect  he  owes 
3ie  public,  who  prints,  and  consequently  expects  men 
should  read  that,  wherein  he  intends  not  they  should 
meet  with  any  thing  of  use  to  themselves  or  others: 
and  should  nothing  else  be  found  allowable  in  this 
treatise,  yet  my  design  will  Dot  cease  to  be  so  ;  and  the 
goodness  of  my  intention  ought  to  be  some  excuse 
for  the  worthlessness  of  my  present.  It  is  that  chiefly 
which  secures  me  from  the  fear  of  censure,  which  I  ex- 
pect not  to  escape  more  than  better  writers.  Men's 
principles,  notions,  and  relishes  are  so  different,  that 
it  is  hard  to  And  a  book  which  pleases  or  displeases  all 
men.  I  acknowledge  the  age  we  live  in  is  not  the 
least  knowing,  and  therefore  not  the  most  easy  to  be 
satisfied.  If  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  please,  yet 
nobody  ought  to  he  offended  with  me.  I  plainly  tell 
|-all  my  readers,  except  half  a  dozen,  this  treatise  was 
Mt  at  first  intended  for  them  ;  and  therefore  they  need 
t  be  at  the  trouble  to  he  of  that  numbei.    ^\\\,  '^t';. 
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if  any  one  thinks  fit  to  be  angry»  and  rail  at  it,  be  nay 
dp  it  securely:  for  I  shall  find  some  better  way  ai 
spending  my  time,  than  in  such  kind  of  conv^satiQii, 
I  shall  always  have  the  satisfaction  to  have  aimed  sin** 
cerely  at  truth  and  usefulness,  though  in  (me  of  tha 
meanest  ways.  The  commonwealth  of  learning  is  not 
at  this  time  without  master-builders,  whose  mighty 
designs  in  advancing  the  sciences,  will  leave  lasting 
monuments  to  the  admiration  of  posterity;  but  every 
one  must  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle,  or  a  Sydenham ;  and 
in  an  age  that  produces  such  masters,  as  the  great — 
Huygenius,  and  the  incomnarable  Mr.  Newton,  with 
some  others  of  that  strain  ;  it  is  ambition  enough  to  be 
employed  as  an  under-labourer  in  clearing  the  ground 
a  little,  and  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  that  lies  in 
the  way  to  knowledge  ;  which  certainly  had  been  very 
much  more  advanced  in  the  world,  if  the  endeavours 
of  ingenious  and  industrious  men  had  not  been  much 
cumbered  with  the  learned  but  frivolous  use  of  uncouth, 
afiected,  or  unintelligible  terms,  introduced  into  the 
isciences,  and  there  made  an  art  of,  to  that  degree, 
that  philosophy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  true  know-* 
ledge  of  things,  was  thought  unfit,  or  uncapable  to 
be  brought  into  well-bred  company,  and  poUte  con- 
versation. Vague  and  insignificant  forma  of  speech, 
and  abuse  of  language,  have  so  long  passed  for  mys* 
teries  of  science ;  and  hard  and  misapplied  words, 
with  little  or  no  meaning,  'have,  by  prescription,  such 
a  right  to  be  mistaken  for  deep  learning,  and  height 
of  speculation,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade, 
either  those  who  speak,  or  those  who  hear  them,  that 
they  are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance,  and  hindrance 
of  true  knowledge.  To  break  in  upon  the  sanctuary 
of  vanity  and  ignorance,  will  be,  I  suppose,  some  seiw 
vice  to  human  understanding:  though  so  few  are  apt 
to  think  they  deceive  or  are  deceived  in  the  use  of 
words;  or  that  the  language  of  the  sect  they  are  oi^ 
has  any  faults  in  it  which  ought  to  be  examined  or 
corrected;  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  I  have 
in  the  third  book  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  so  plain,  that  neither  the  inve*. 
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terateness  of  tlie  mischief,  nor  the  prevalence  Of  tht 
fashion,  shall  be  any  excuse  for  those,  who  will  not  talce 
care  about  the  meaning  of  their  own  words,  and  will 
not  suffer  the  signiflcancy  of  their  expressions  to  be  in- 
quired into. 

I  have  been  told,  that  a  short  epitome  of  this  trea- 
tise, which  was  printed  1688,  was  by  some  condemned 
without  reading,  because  innate  ideas  were  denied  in  it ; 
they  too  hastily  concluding,  that  if  innate  ideas  were 
not  supposed,  there  would  be  little  left,  either  of  the 
notion  or  proof  of  spirits.  If  any  one  take  the  like 
oifence  at  the  entrance  of  this  treatise,  I  shall  desire 
him  to  read  it  through ;  and  then  I  hope  he  will  be 
convinced,  that  the  taking  away  false  foundations,  is 
not  to  the  prejudice,  but  advantage  of  truth  ;  which  is 
never  injured  or  endangered  so  much,  as  when  mixed 
with,  or  built  on  falsehood.  In  the  second  edition,  I 
added  as  foUoweth : 

The  bookseller  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  say  nothing 
of  this  second  edition,  which  he  has  promised,  by  the 
correctness  of  it,  shall  make  amends  for  the  many 
faults  committed  in  the  former.  He  desires  too,  that  it 
should  be  known,  that  it  has  one  whole  new  chapter 
concerning  identity,  and  many  additions  and  amend- 
ments in  other  places.  These  I  must  inform  my  reader 
are  not  all  new  matter,  hut  most  of  them  either  farther 
coitflrmations  of  what  I  had  said,  or  explications,  to  pre- 
vent others  being  mistaken  in  the  sense  of  what  was 
formerly  printed,  and  not  any  variation  in  me  from 
it ;  I  must  onlv  except  the  alterations  I  have  inacfe  in 
Book  11.  Chap.' 31. 

What  I  had  there  writ  concerning  liberty  and  the 
will,  I  thought  deserved  as  accurate  a  view,  as  I  was 
capable  of ;  those  subjects  having  in  all  ages  exercised 
the  learned  part  of  the  world,  with  questions  and 
difficiJties,  that  have  not  a  little  perplexed  morality 
and  divinity;  those  parts  of  knowledge,  that  men  are 
most  concerned  to  be  clear  in.  Upon  a  closer  inspec- 
tion into  the  working  of  men's  minds,  and  a  stricter 
examination  of  those  motives  and  views  they  are  turned 
by,  I  have  found  reason  somewhat  to  alWt  ^W  VWi-^Sa 
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I  fonnerly  had  concerning  that,  which  gives  the  last  de* 
tennination  to  the  will  in  all  voluntary  actions.  This 
I  cannot  forbear  to  acknowledge  to  the  world  with  as 
much  freedom  and  readiness,  as  I  at  first  published 
what  then  seemed  to  me  to  be  right;  thinking  my- 
self more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounce  any  opinion 
of  my  own,  than  oppose  that  of  another,  when  trudi 
appears  against  it.  For  it  is  truth  alone  I  seek,  and 
that  will  always  be  welcome  to  me,  when  or  from 
whence  soever  it  comes. 

But  what  forwardness  soever  I  have  to  resign  any 
opinion  I  have,  or  to  recede  from  any  thing  I  have  writ, 
upon  the  first  evidence  of  any  errour  in  it ;  yet  this  I 
must  own,  that  I  have  not  had  the  good  luck  to  re* 
ceive  any  light  from  those  exceptions  I  have  met  with 
in  print  against  any  part  of  my  book ;  nor  have,  from 
any  thing  that  has  been  urged  against  it,  found  reason  to 
alter  my  sense,  in  any  of  the  points  that  have  been  ques- 
tioned. Whether  the  subject  I  have  in  hand  requires 
often  more  thought  and  attention  than  cursory  readers, 
at  least  such  as  are  prepossessed,  are  willing  to  allow : 
or,  whether  any  obscurity  in  my  expressions  casts  a 
doud  over  it,  and  these  notions  are  made  difficult  to 
others  apprehensions  in  my  way  of  treating  them  :  so 
it  is,  that  my  meaning,  I  find,  is  often  mistaken,  and 
I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  be  every  where  rightly 
understood.  There  are  so  many  instances  of  this,  that 
I  think  it  justice  to  my  reader  and  myself,  to  con- 
clude, that  either  my  book  is  plainly  enough  written  to 
be  rightly  understood  by  those  who  peruse  it  with  that 
attention  and  indifferency,  which  every  one,  who  will 
give  himself  the  pains  to  read,  ought  to  employ  in 
reading ;  or  else,  that  I  have  writ  mine  so  obscurely, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it.  Which  ever 
of  these  be  the  truth,  it  is  myself  only  am  affected 
thereby,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  far  from  troubling  my 
reader  with  what  I  think  might  be  said,  in  answer  to 
those  several  objections  I  have  met  with,  to  passages 
here  and  there  of  my  book :  since  I  persuade  myself, 
that  he  who  thinks  them  of  moment  enough  to  be 
concerned  whether  they  are  true  or  false,  will  be  able  to 
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tee,  tliat  what  is  said,  is  either  not  well  founded,  or  ebe 
not  contrary  to  my  doctrine,  when  I  and  my  opposer 
come  both  to  be  well  understood. 

If  any,  careful  that  none  of  their  good  thoughts  should 
be  lost,  have  published  their  censures  of  my  Essay,  with 
this  honour  done  to  it,  that  they  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
an  Essay  ;  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  value  the  obliga- 
tion they  have  to  their  critical  pens,  and  shall  not  waste 
my  reader's  time  in  so  idle  or  ill-natured  an  employment 
of  mine,  as  to  lessen  tlie  satisfaction  any  one  haa  in 
himself,  or  gives  to  others,  in  so  hasty  a  confutation  of 
what  I  have  written. 

The  booksellers  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition  of 
my  Essay,  gave  me  notice  of  it,  that  I  might,  if  I  had 
leisure,  make  any  additions  or  alterations  I  should  think 
fit.  Whereupon  I  thought  it  convenient  to  advertise 
the  reader,  that  besides  several  corrections  I  had  made 
here  and  there,  there  was  one  alteration  which  it  was 
necessary  to  mention,  because  it  ran  through  the  whole 
book,  and  is  of  consequence  to  be  rightly  understood. 
What  I  thereupon  said  was  this : 

Clear  and  distinct  ideas  arc  terms,  which,  tliough  fa- 
miliar and  frequent  in  men's  mouths,  I  have  reason 
to  thiuk  every  one  who  uses,  does  not  perfectly  under- 
stand. And  possibly  it  is  but  here  and  there  one,  who 
gives  himself  the  trouble  to  consider  them  so  far  as 
to  know  what  he  himself  or  others  precisely  mean  by 
them  :  I  have  therefore  in  most  places  chose  to  put  de- 
terminate or  determined,  instead  of  clear  and  distinct, 
as  more  likely  to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  my  meaning 
in  this  matter.  By  those  denominations,  I  mean  some 
object  in  the  mind,  and  consequently  determined,  i.  e. 
such  as  it  is  there  seen  and  perceived  to  be.  This,  I 
think,  may  fitly  lie  called  a  determinate  or  determined 
idea,  when  such  as  it  is  at  any  time  objectively  in  the 
mind,  and  so  determined  there,  it  is  annexed,  and  with- 
out variation  determined  to  a  name  or  articulate  sound, 
which  is  to  be  steadily  the  sign  of  that  very  same  ob- 
ject of  the  mind,  or  determinate  idea. 

To  explain  this  a  little  more  particularly.  By  de- 
terminate, when  applied  to  a  shnple  idea,  I  mean  that 
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ftiitiple  appearance  whieh  the  mind  has  ifl  itil  View^  (kr 
pereeiyes  in  itself,  when  that  idea  is  said  to  be  in  it : 
by  determinate,  when  applied  to  a  complex  idea,  I  tAekii 
such  an  one  as  consists  of  a  determinate  ntlinber  of  cer- 
tain simple  or  less  complex  ideas,  joined  in  such  a  prd- 
portion  and  situation,  as  the  mind  has  before  its  view, 
and  sees  in  itself,  when  that  idea  is  present  in  it.  Or 
should  be  present  in  iU  when  a  man  gives  a  nanie  to 
it :  I  say,  should  be ;  because  it  is  not  every  one,  not 
perhaps  any  one,  ivho  is  so  careful  of  his  langtla^, 
as  to  use  no  word,  till  he  views  in  his  mind  the 
precise  deteniiined  idea,  which  he  resolves  to  mAe 
it  the  sign  of.  The  want  of  this  is  the  cause  ot**  no 
small  obscurity  and  confusion  in  men's  thoughts  and  dis- 
courses. 

I  know  thete  are  not  words  enough  in  any  laiiguaj^, 
to  answer  all  the  variety  of  ideas  that  enter  into  incurs 
discourses  and  reasonings.  But  this  hinders  not,  but 
that  when  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in  his 
mind  a  determined  idea,  which  he  makes  it  the  sign  of, 
and  to  which  he  should  keep  'it  steadily  annexed,  dur- 
ing that  present  discourse.  Where  he  does  not,  or  can- 
not do  this,  he  in  vain  pretends  to  clear  or  distinct 
ideas :  it  is  plain  his  are  not  so ;  and  therefore  there 
can  be  expected  nothing  but  obscurity  and  confusion, 
where  such  terms  are  made  use  of,  which  have  not  such 
a  precise  determination. 

Upon  this  ground  I  have  thought  determined  ideas 

a  way  of  speaking  less  liable  to   mistakes,  than  clear 

and  distinct :  and  where  men  have  got  such  determined 

ideas  of  all  that  they  reason,  inquire,  or  argue  about, 

they  ^U  find  a  great  part  of  their  douhts  and  disputes 

at  an  end.     The  greatest  part   of  the  questions  and 

controversies  that  perplex  mankind,  depending  on  the 

doubtful  and  uncertain  use  of  words,  or  (which  is  the 

same)  indet^mined  ideas,  which  they  are  made  to  stand 

for ;  I  have  made  choice  of  these  terms  to  signify, 

1 .  Some  immediate  object  of  the  mind,  which  it  per- 

eives  and  has  before  it,  distinct  from  the  sound  it  uses 

s  a  sign  of  it.     2.  That  this  idea,  thus  determined,  i.  e. 

which  the  mind  has  in  itself,  and  knows,  and  sees  there^ 
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he  deteimined  without  any  change  to  that  name,  and 
that  name  determined  to  that  precise  idea.  If  men  had 
such  determined  ideas  in  their  inquiries  and  discourses 
they  would  both  discern  how  far  their  own  inquiries  and 
discourses  went,  and  avoid  the  greatest  part  of  the  dis* 
putes  and  wranglings  they  have  with  others. 

Besides  this,  the  bookseller  will  think  it  necessary  I 
should  advertise  the  reader,  that  there  is  an  addition  of 
two  chapters  wholly  new ;  the  one  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  the  other  of  enthusiasm.  These,  with  some  other 
larger  additions  never  before  printed,  he  has  engaged 
to  print  by  themselves  after  the'  same  manner,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  as  was  done  when  this  essay  had  the 
second  impression. 

In  the  sixth  edition,  there  is  very  little  added  or 
altered ;  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  new,  is  contained 
in  the  21st  chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  any  one, 
if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  may,  with  a  very  little  labour^ 
transcribe  into  the  margin  of  the  former  edition. 
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one  and  two  are  equal 
to  three ;  that  sweetness 
is  not  bitterness;  and  a 
thousand  the  like,  must  be 
innate. 


I 
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19*  Such  IdfSfl  general  proposi- 
tions known  before  these 
universal  maxims. 

20.  One  and  one  equal  to 
two,  &C.  not  general^  nor 
useful^  answered. 

21.  These  maxlMs  not  oeing 
known  sometimes  till  pro- 
posed^ proves  them  not  in- 
nate. 

22.  Implicitly  known  before 
proposing^  signifies^  that 
the  mind  is  capable  of  un- 
derstanding them,  or  else 
signifies  nothing. 

23.  The  argument  of  assenting 
bik  fflhst  h^strii(^^  is  upon  a 
fkbe  suppositicyh  of  no  pre- 
cedent teaching. 

24.  Noit  iMsttei  because  not 
universally  asseiited  to. 

^  25.  These  maxims  not  the  first 

KtKfWTi. 

26.  And  80  not  inhtte. 

d7«Not  innitte^  because  they 
iippetat  ItaUt,  whete  what 
is  iMiate^  filiows  itself 
clearest. 

28^.  Reeapitukttioii. 

CHAP.  HL 

i^o  innate  practical  principles. 

«E€t. 

l.Ni^  morti  jfM^iieiples  so 
dent  UttA  so  generally  re- 
ceived as  IheraN^menlion- 
ed  sjpectkktive  ittft^fims. 

2.  Faith  and  justiee  tx)t  own- 
ed 88  pnnciples  by  all 
ttteti. 

S.  Obj.  Though  men  deny 
thenm  in  theof  priactice,  yet 
th^  a&ant  theiii  in  their 

4.  MorS  rtdes  need  a  proof, 
et^,  tttft  innate. 

5.  mitaiiee  itt  keeping  com- 

6.  V irtde  getOsniQf  a{iproved, 
iiot  bectose  immte,  but  b&< 
cause  profitaUe. 


7.  Men's  actions  fiotivince  us, 
that  the  rule  of  virtue  is 
not  their  internal  prin- 
ciple. 

8.  Conscience  no  proof  of 
any  innate  moral  rule. 

Sf'  InistlinceS    of    enormities 
practised  without  remorse. 
10.  Men  have  contrary  prac- 
tical principles. 
11-13.  Whole  nations  reject  se« 
vend  moral  rules. 
14.  Those  who  maintain  in- 
nate practical   principles, 
fell  us  not  what  they  are. 
15-19-  Lord     Herbert's     innate 
principles  examined. 

20.  Ol^  Innate  principles 
may  be  corrupted^  ai(W^ehy 
ed. 

21.  Contrary  pfind^kb  in  the 
world. 

22-26.  How  men  comlnoMy  come 
by  their  prilici]4e8c 
27.  PrincipkB  mtist  be   exa* 
mined. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Oth^r  cOhsideratiOhs  alwut  innate 
principles^  both  spectilatiive  and 
practical. 

SECT. 

1.  Principles  not  innate^  un« 
less  their  ideeB  be  innate. 
2^  3.  Ideas,  especially  tihrose  be- 
longing to  principles,  not 
bom  with  children. 
4,  5.  Identity  an  idea  not  in* 
nate. 
6.  Whole  and  part,  not  in« 

nate  ideas. 
7*  Idea  of  worship  itat  in- 
itote. 
8^i«&}l.  Idea  of  God,  not  innate. 
12w  Suitable  to  Go&A   good- 
ness, that  all  men  should 
hftve    an    idea    of    him, 
therefore    natui^sdly    im- 
printed by  him;  answer- 
ed. 
13^l6>  l^eas  of  God,  various  in 
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17.  If  ihe  idea  of  God  be 
not  innate,  no  other  can 
be  supposed  umate. 

l^,  {dea  pf  subst^qi^e  i^t  i^-* 
nat^f 

19*  No    propositions    can   \)e» 

ii\mt^»  m(?^  m  idea3  afe 
innate. 
20.  No  ideas  are  remembered, 
till  after  they  bave  been 
iptroduped. 


21,  fjim^§h$  m  i^ipiti,.*  be- 
cause of  y^  «|$  or  ]iU 

9^,lXSmmfi  rf  mm's  dis- 
(mmm  ftei>w4»  i«pon  the 

different    applications    of 
their  faculty 

23.  Men  must  ^kok  and  know 
for  tJb^^puielvQS. 

24.  Whence    the   opinien  ^f. 
}nna|;e  {^rii^d^les, 

25.  Conclusion^ 
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Of  Ideas. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  ideas  in  general. 

SECT. 

1.  Idea    is    the    object    of 

thinking. 

2.  All  ideios  come  from  sen« 
sation  cur  reflection. 

3.  The  objects  of  sensatiau 
one  source  of  ideas. 

4.  The  operations  of  our 
minds,  the  other  source 
of  them. 

5.  AH  our  ideas  are  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these. 

6.  Observable  in  chilc|ren. 

7*  Men  are  difl^nUy  fur- 
nished with  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  ob- 
jects they  converse  with. 

8.  Ide^j»  pf  ^e^ection  later, 
because  they  need  i^t^n-s 
tipft. 

9.  The  soul  be^ps  to  have 
ideas,  when  ^t  b^gin^  to 
perceive. 

10.  The  soul  thiivl^s  not   al- 
ways;   for    this    ^ai|ts 
? roofs, 
t  is  not  always  conscious 
of  it. 
12.  If  a  sleepi^K  ma^  thinks 


lirithout  knowinff  it,  the 
deeping  aad  waking  man 
are  two  perscms. 

13.  Impossible  to  convince 
those  ths^  i^p  without 
dreaming  that  they  think. 

14.  That  men  dr^s^n  without 
remembering  it,    in  v^ 

Wgedr. 

15.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  the 
tiaipughrt  of  ^  sleej^i^  man 
§ught  to  l)e  ^P8t  rafapnal. 

16.  On  ^^  hyppthasiji  the 
soul  must  have  1^^  ^ot 
4e?ivp4  fsof!^  8(B|^p^tion  or 
reflection,  of  wluf)i  there 
is  no  appea)»iig$. 

17*  If  I  thmk  when  I  know 
it  uQt,  p^l^qdv  else  can 
know  it. 

18.  How  knows  any  one  that 
the  soul  always  thinks? 
For  if  it  be  not  a  self-evi- 
dent proppsitiQii,  it  needs 
proof. 

^9;  That  a  man  shoiAdbe  busy 
in  thinking,  and  je^  not 
r^taip  it  tl^e  n^t  mo- 
ipent,  very  impro^^ble. 
20^23.  No  ideas  but  from  sensa- 
tion, pr  ro^cctiiH^,  evi- 
i^if  ii^  w§  pb^f^e  chil- 
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Of  simple  ideas  of  reflection. 
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1.  Simple  ideas  are  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  about  its 
other  ideas. 

2.  The  idea  of  perception^ 
and  idea  of  willing,  we 
have  from  reflection. 
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Of  simple  ideas^  both  of  sensation 

and  reflection. 
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1 — 6.  Pleasure  and  pain. 

7.  Existence  ana  unity. 

8.  Power. 

9*  Succession. 

10.  Simple  ideas  the  mate- 
rials of  all  our  know- 
ledge. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Other  considerations  concerning 

simple  ideas. 
SECT. 
1 — 6.  Positive  ideas  from  priva- 
tive causes. 
7j  8.  Ideas  in  the  mind^  quali- 
ties in  bodies. 
9, 10.  Primary     and    secondary 

Qualities. 
1 1>  12.  How    primary     qualities 

produce  their  ideas. 
13, 14.  How  secondary. 
15-23.  Ideas    of   primary  quali- 
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secondary^  not. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  perception. 
SECT. 

1.  It  is  the  first  simple  idea 
of  reflection. 
2 — 4.  Perception  is  only  when 
the  mind  receives  the  im- 
pression. 
5,  6.  Children^  tho*  they  have 
ideas  in  the  womb^  have 
none  innate. 
7.  Which  ideas  first,  is  not 
evident. 


w 

^^^^^H 

■■                          THE  CON 
"9 — 10.  Ideas  of    sensation  often 

changed  by  the  judgment. 

. ^^^^^1 

n-14.  Perception  puts  the  diffe- 

rence    between     animals 

Of  complex  ideal.    ^^^^^^^H 

W             and  inferior  bebga. 

SECT. 

1^1    15.  Perception    the    inlet    of 

1.  Made  by  the  mind  out  of 

^m>        {Lnowledge. 

simple  ones. 

m. 

B 

3,  Are    either    modes,    sub- 

■             CHAP.  X. 

stances,  or  relations. 

1^ 

4.  Modes. 

IT             Of  retention. 

5.  Simple  and  mixed  modes. 

SECT. 

6.  Substances  single  or  col- 

].  Contemplation. 

lective. 

2.  Memory. 

7.  Relation. 

Il|r          3.  Attention,  repetition,  plea- 

8.  The  abstrusest  ideas  from 

Uw            sure  and  pain,  fix  ideas. 

the  two  sources. 

^^  4,  5.  Ideas  fade  in  the  memory. 

^^            can  scarce  be  lost. 

7.  In  remembering,  the  mind 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  space  and  its  shnple  modes. 

is  often  active. 

SECT. 

8,  9.  Two  defects  in   the  mo- 

1.  Simple  modes. 

^B*          mory,  oblivion  and  slow- 

2.  Idea  of  space. 

^^V        ness. 

3.  Space  and  extension. 

^^K    10.  Brutes  have  memorv. 

J.I»».»,i.y. 

B 

5,  6-  Figure, 

7—10.  Place. 

^L              CHAP.  XI. 

U-14.  Extension   and  body   not 
the  same. 
15.  The   definition  of  exten- 

^^^        Of  discerning,  &c 

SECT. 

sion,    or    of   space,    does 

l.No     knowledge     without 

not  explain  it. 

it. 

16.  Division    of    beings    into 

bodies  and  spirits  proves 

and  judgment. 

not   body    and    space    the 

3,  Clearness    alone    hinders 

confusion. 

1 7, 1 8.  Substance,      which      we 

^H         4.  Comparing. 

know  not,  no  proof  against 

^K       5.  Brutes   compare  but    im- 

apace  vrithout  body. 

■           perfectly. 

1 9,  20.  Substance     and    accidents 

^^1       6.  Compounding. 

of  little    UEe    in  philoso- 

^^1      7-  Brutes      compound      but 

fk,.                     ^ 

^^ 

21.  A  vacuum  beyond  the  ut-      ^H 

H      8.  Naming. 

most  bounds  of  body.               ^H 

^P      p.  Abstraction. 

22.  The  power  of  annihilation      ^M 

10,  1 1.  Brutes  abstract  not. 

proves  a  vacuum.                      ^H 

13.  13.  Idiots  and  madmen. 

S3.  Motion  proves  a  vacuum.          ^H 

14.  Method. 

24.  The    ideas    of   space  and       ^M 

^^       15.  These  are  the  beginnings 

body  distinct.                           ^H 

^K            of  human  knuwle^e. 

iS,  S6.  Extension  being  insepam-      ^H 

^^L    16.  Appeal  to  experience. 

ble  from  body,  proves  it     ^H 

^L   17- Darkroom. 

not  tW  BS.tn£.                        ^H 
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S7*  Ideas  of  space  and  soli- 
dity ^Uliiiflt. 

28.  Men  differ  litde  in  clear 
nJMplg  idaas* 


CHAP,  XIV. 

Of  dura^ini  ^4  i<is  8imj4e  modes. 

SECT, 

1.  Duration   is  Aeelinf  ex- 

leosioo. 

9<<v4»Ite  iieia   frow   reflection 

on  the  train  gi  wvf  ideas. 

5.  The  idea  of  duration  ap- 

plfasaUp  to  tibisgs  whilst 

wedktp- 
6 — 8.  The    idea    of    succession 

not  from  molio^. 
9^-11.  The  train  of  ideas  has  a 
certain  degree  ef  quick- 
ness. 
12.  This  train«   tha  measure 
of  othar  suceession^. 
13  5.  The  mind  cannot  fix  long 
on  one  invariable  idea. 
16.  Ideas>  however  made>  in- 
clude   no    sensa    of   juo^ 
tion. 
17*  Time  is  duration  set  out 
by  measures. 

18.  A  good  measure  of  time 
must  divida  its  whole 
duration  into  equal  pe- 
riods. 

19.  The  revolutions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  properest 
measures  of  ttma* 

80.  But  not  1^  their  motion, 
but  periodical  appear- 
ances. 

21*  No  two  parts  of  duration 
can  be  certainly  hnown  to 
be  equal. 

22.  Time  not  the  measure 
of  moticm. 

23.  Minutesy  hours,  and  years, 
not  necessary  measures  of. 
duration. 

24^26.  Our  measure  of  time  ap- 
plicable to  duration  be^t 
fore  time. 

SV-SO.  Eternity. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  d^g^tiqa  9xA  gTpilMMm  oon« 
sidfiMd  lAaakhflTa 

SECT. 

1.  Both  capf^  of  greater 
and  less. 

2.  Expansion  not  bounded 
by  matter* 

3.  Nor  duration  by  motion. 

4.  Why  mien  more  easily  ad- 
mit infinite  duration^  tlNNI 
infinite  enMMlPiit 

5.  Time  to  duialm.  is  as 
nlaoa  to  exsaiuim. 

6*  Time  and  plaa^  ane  taken 
for  flp  mi^  ef  eidm  as 
are  let  out  I^"  tbe  exist- 
ence and  mo0m  of  bo- 
dies. 

7*  Sometimei  for  ao  much 
oi  AthefB  as  we  design  by 
measure  taken  £Bom  the 
bulk  or  motion  of  bo- 
dies. 

8.  They  belong  to  all  be- 
ings. 

9.  AU  the  parts  of  extension, 
are  extension ;  and  all  the 
parts  of  duration  are  du- 
ration. 

10.  Their  parts  inseparable. 

11.  Duration  is  as  a  line,  ex- 
pansion as  a  solid. 

12.  Duratioa  has  vever  two 
parts  toffether^  expansion 
all  together. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  numhev. 
SECT. 

1.  Number,  the  simplest  and 
most,  univeirsal  idea. 

2.  Its  modes  made  by  addi- 
tim. 

3.  Each  mode  distinct. 

4.  Therefore  demonstrations 
in  numbers  the  ny>st  pre- 
cise.. 

5, 6.  Names  necessary  to  niun* 
bers. 


T«  Why  chiUnn  number  not 

earlkr. 
8.  Number  measures  all  mea« 

•urables* 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  Infinity. 

SECT. 

I.  Infinity  in  its  original 
intentions  attributed  to 
space^  duration^  and  num- 
ber. 

5.  The  idea  of  finite  easily 

ffOt. 

3.  How  we  come  by  the  idea 
of  infinity. 

4k  Our  idea  of  space  bound- 
less. 

6*  And  so  of  duration* 

6.  Why  other  ideas  are  not 
capable  of  infinity. 

7-  Difierence  between    infi- 

.  nity  of  spacQ  and  space 
infinite. 

8»  We  have  no  idea  of  infi- 
nite space. 

9.  Number   afifords    us   the 
clearest  idea  of  infinity. 
10^  11.  Our  different  conception 
of  the  infinity  of  num- 


Of  other  simple  modes. 

SECT. 

1^  2.  Modes  of  motion. 

3.  Modes  of  sounds. 

4.  Modey  of  colours. 

5.  Modes  of  tastes  and 
smells. 

6.  Some  simple  modes  have 
no  names. 

7.  Why  some  modes  hntt, 
and  others  have  not 
names. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  th«  modes  of  thinking. 

SECT. 

1,  2.  Sensation,    remembrance, 
contempladoki,  &c. 

3.  The  various  attention  of 
the  mind  in  thinking. 

4.  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
thinking  is  the  action,  not 
essence  of  the  soul. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Of  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain. 


ber,  duration,  and  expan-     SECT. 


sion. 
12.  Infinite  divisibility. 
IS,  14,  No  positive  idea  of  infi- 
nity. 
15-19*  What  is    positive,    what 
negative,    in  our  idea  of 
inmiite. 
16, 17>  We  have  no  positive  idea 
of  infinite  duration. 
18.  No  positive  idea  of  infi- 
nite space. 
90«Some  think  they  have  a 
positive  idea  of  eternity, 
and  not  of  infioiite  apace. 

21.  Supposed  positive  idea  of 
in&iity,  eause  of  mis- 
takes. 

22.  All  these  ideas  from  sen- 
tatioii  and  ifAettion. 

VOL.  h  e 


1.  Pleasure  and  pain  simple 
ideas. 

2.  Grood  and  evil,  what. 

3.  Our  passions  moved  by 
ffood  and  eviL 

4.  Love. 

5.  Hatred* 

6.  Desire. 

7.  Joy. 

8.  Scnrow. 
9*  Hope. 

10.  Fear. 

11.  Detqpair. 

12.  Anger. 

13.  Envy. 

14.  What  passions    all   men 
havew 

]5|l6.  Pleasure  md  pffn^  what 
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how  our  ideas  of  the  pas- 
sions are  got  from  sensa*- 
tion  and  reflection. 


CHAP.  XXI. 


Of  power. 


SECT. 


1.  This  idea  how  got. 

2.  Power  active  and  pas- 
sive. 

3.  Power  includes  relation. 

4.  The  clearest  idea  of  ac- 
tive power  had  from 
spirit. 

5.  Will  and  understanding, 
two  powers. 

6.  Faculties. 

7.  Whence  the  ideas  of  li- 
berty and  necessity. 

8.  Liberty,  what. 

^     9*  Supposes      understanding 
and  will. 

10.  Belongs  not  to  volition. 

11.  Voluntary  opposed  to  in- 
voluntary, not  to  neces- 
sary. 

12.  Liberty,  what. 

13.  Necessity,  what. 
14-20.  Liberty  belongs  not  to  the 

will. 
21.  But     to    the     agent     or 
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22-24.  In  respect  of  willing,  a 

man  is  not  free. 
25,  26,  27.  The  will    determined 
l^  something  without  it. 
28.  Volition,  what. 
29*  What  determines  the  will. 

30.  Will  and  desire  must  not 
be  confounded. 

31.  Uneasiness  determines  the 
will. 

32.  Desire  is  uneasiness. 

33.  The  uneasiness  of  desire 
determines  the  will. 

34.  This  the  spring  of  action. 
33.  The  greatest  positive  good 


but  uneasiness. 
36.  Because    the  removal  of 

uneasiness  is  the  first  step 

to  happiness. 
37*  Because  uneasiness   alone 

is  present. 
38.  Because  all,  who  allow  the 

joys  of   heaven    possible, 

pursue  them  not.     But  a 

great   uneasiness  is  never 

neglected. 
39*  Desire  accompanies  all  un« 

easiness. 

40.  The  most  pressing  uneasi- 
ness natundly  determines 
the  will. 

41.  All  desire  haj^iness. 

42.  Happiness,  what. 

43.  What  good  is  desired,  what 
not. 

44.  Why  the  greatest  good  is 
not  always  desired. 

45.  Why,  not  being  desired, 
it  moves  not  the  will. 

46.  Due  consideration  raises 
desire. 

47.  The  power  to  suspend  the 
prosecution  of  any  desire, 
makes  way  for  considera- 
tion. 

48.  To  be  determined  by  our 
own  judgment,  is  no  re- 
straint to  liberty. 

49.  The  freest  agents  are  so 
determined. 

50.  A  constant  determination 
to  a  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, no  abridgment  of  li- 
berty. 

51.  The  necessity  of  pursuing 
true  happiness,  the  foun- 
dation a£  all  liberty. 

52.  The  reason  of  it. 

53>  Government  of  our  pas- 
sions«  the  right  improve- 
ment of  liberty. 
54,  55,  How  men  come  to  pursue 
different  courses. 

56>  How  men  come  to  choose 
ill. 

57*  First,  from  bodily  pains. 
Secondly,  from  wrong  de- 
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sires  arising  from  wrong 
judgment. 

58y  59-  Our  judgment  of  pre- 
sent good  or  evil  always 
right. 
60.  From  a  wrong  judgment 
of  what  makes  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  happi- 
ness. 

61,  6'J2.  A  more  particular  account 
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HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING. 


BOOK  I.     CHAP.  I. 


Introduction. 


^  1.  Since  it  is  the  understand!  nc:,  that   .  .„ 

J  .111.  '^"  enquiry 

sets  man  above  the  rest  of  sensible  beings,  into  the  un- 

1  gives  him  all  the  advantage  and  domi-  derstanding, 
.on,  wliich  he  has  over  them ;  it  is  cer-  ^'^"^  ™* 
tainly  a  subject,  even  for  its  nobleness, 
Morth  our  labour  to  inquire  into.  The  understanding, 
like  the  eye,  whilst  it  makes  us  see  and  perceive  all 
other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and  it  requires 
art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own 
object.  But,  whatever  be  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  this  inquiry  ;  whatever  it  be,  that  keeps  us  so 
much  in  the  dark  to  ourselves  ;  sure  I  am,  that  all  the 
light  we  can  let  in  upon  our  own  minds,  all  the  acquaint- 
ance we  can  make  with  our  own  understandings,  will 
not  only  be  very  pleasant,  but  bring  us  great  advan- 
tage, in  directing  our  thoughts  in  the  search  of  other 
things. 

^  2.  This,  tiierefore,  Iwing  my  purpose,  Desipi. 
to  inquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and 
extent  of  human  knowledge  ;  together  with  the  grounds 
and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent;  I  shall  not 
at  present  meddle  with  the  physical  consideration  of 
the  mind ;  or  trouble  myself  to  examine,  wherein  its 
essence  consists,    or    by  what    motions  Of  our  spirits, 
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or  alterations  of  our  bodies^  we  come  to  have  anj 
sensation  hy  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  under- 
standings ;  and  whettier*  those  ideas  do  in  their  form- 
ation, any,  or  all  pf '.them,  depend  on  matter  or  no : 
These  are  speculations,  which,  however  curious  and  en- 
tertaining, I  shall  decline,  as  lying  out  of  my  way  in 
the  design  I  api  now  upon.  It  shall  suffice  to  my  pre- 
sent  purpose^  to  consider  the  discerning  faculties  of  a 
man,  ti^  they  are  employed  about  the  objects,  which 
thejr^bave  to  do  with  :  And  I  shall  imagine  I  have  not 
''.Wholly  misemployed  myself  in  the  thoughts  I  shall  have 
.on  this  occasion,  if,  in  this  historical,  plain  method, 
I  can  give  any  account  of  the  ways,  whereby  our  un- 
derstandings come  to  attain  those  notions  of  things  we 
have,  and  can  set  down  any  measures  of  the  certainty 
of  our  knowledge,  or  the  grounds  of  those  persuasions, 
which  are  to  be  found  amongst  men,  so  various,  dif- 
ferent, and  wholly  contradictory ;  and  yet  asserted, 
somewhere  or  other,  with  such  assurance  and  confidence^ 
that  he  that  shall  take  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind, observe  their  opposition,  and  at  the  same  time 
consider  the  fondness  and  devotion  wherewith  they  are 
embraced,  the  resolution  and  eagerness  wherewith  thej 
arc  maintained,  may  perhaps  have  reason  to  suspect, 
that  either  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  at  all ;  or  that 
mankind  hath  no  sufficient  means  to  attain  a  certaia 
knowledge  of  it. 

Method.  ^  ^'  ^^  ^^»  therefore,  worth  while  to  seaidi 

out  the  bounds  between  opinion  and  know- 
ledge; and  examine  by  what  measures,  in  things,  where- 
of  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate 
our  assent,  and  moderate  our  persuasions.  In  order 
whereunto,  I  shall  pursue  this  following  method. 

First,  I  shall  enquire  into  the  origin  of  those  ideaa, 
notions,  or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them,  which 
a  man  observes,  and  is  conscious  to  himself  be  has  in  his 
mind ;  and  the  ways,  whereby  the  understanding  comes 
to  be  fiirnished  with  them. 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  what  knowledge 
the  understanding  hath  by  those  ideas ;  and  the  cev- 
taintyi  evidence^  and  extent  of  it. 
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Thii'dly,  I  shall  make  some  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  faith,  or  opinion  ;  whereby  I  mean  that 
assent,  which  we  give  to  any  proposition  as  true,  of 
whose  truth  yet  we  have  no  certain  knowledge :  and 
here  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  the  reasons  and 
degrees  of  assent. 

§  4.  If,  by  this  enquiry  into  the  nature  Useful  to 
of  the  understanding,  I  can  discover  the  ^""w  the  ex- 
powers  thereof ;  how  far  they  reach ;  to  comprehea- 
wbat  things  they  are  in  any  degree  propor-  sion. 
tionate ;  and  where  they  fail  us  :  I  suppose  it  may  be 
of  use  to  prevail  with  the  busy  mind  of  man,  to  be  more 
cautious  in  meddhng  with  things  exceeding  its  compre- 
hension ;  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost  extent  of  its 
tether;  and  to  sit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  those 
things,  which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  capacities.  We  should  not  then 
perhaps  be  so  forward,  out  of  an  affectation  of  an  uni- 
versal knowledge,  to  raise  questions,  and  perplex  our- 
selves and  others  with  disputes  about  things,  to  which 
our  understandings  are  not  suited  ;  and  of  which  we 
cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any  clear  or  distinct  per- 
ceptions, or  whereof  (as  it  lias  [>erhaps  too  often  hap- 
pened) we  have  not  any  notions  at  all.  If  we  can  find 
out  how  far  the  understanding  can  extend  its  view,  how 
far  it  has  faculties  to  attain  certainty,  and  in  what  cases 
it  can  only  judge  and  guess  ;  we  may  leam  to  content 
ourselves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  this  state. 
^  5.  For,  though  the  comprehension  of  q  ^ 
our  understandings  comes  exceeding  short  of  city  suited  to 
the  vast  extent  of  things  ;  yet  we  shall  have  our  state  and 
cause  enough  to  magnify  the  bountiful  au-  '^™t*r"s. 
thor  of  our  being,  for  that  proportion  and  degree  of 
knowledge  he  has  bestowed  on  us,  so  far  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  our  mansion.  Men  have 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  what  God  liath  thought 
fit  for  them,  since  he  hath  given  them  (as  St.  Peter 
says)  ir»Kr«  TTpi;  C,!^v  xoii  luo-s'Stiav,  whatsoever  is  necessary 
for  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  information  of  virtue; 
and  has  put  within  the  reach  of  their  discovery  the 
comfortable  provision  for  this  life,  and  the  way  that 
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leads  to  a  better.  How  short  soever  their  knowledge 
may  come  of  an  universal  or  perfect  comprehension  of 
whatsoever  is,  it  yet  secures  their  great  conoemments^ 
that  they  have  light  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  their  maker,  and  the  sight  of  their  own  duties. 
Men  may  find  matter  sufficient  to  busy  their  heads, 
and  employ  their  hands  with  variety,  delight  and  satis- 
faction ;  if  they  will  not  boldly  quairel  with  their  own 
constitution,  and  throw  away  the  blessings  their  bands 
are  filled  with,  because  they  are  not  big  enough  to  grasp 
every  thing.  We  shall  not  have  much  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  narrowness  of  our  minds,  if  we  will  but 
employ  them  about  what  may  be  of  use  to  us ;  for  of 
that  they  are  very  capable :  and  it  will  be  an  unpardon- 
able,  as  well  as  childish  peevishness,  if  we  undenralue 
the  advantages  of  our  knowledge,  and  neglect  to  im- 
prove it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  because 
there  are  some  things  that  are  set  out  of  the  reach  of  it. 
It  will  be  no  excuse  to  an  idle  and  untoward  servant, 
who  would  not  attend  his  business  by  candle-light,  to 
plead  that  he  had  not  broad  sun-shine.  The  candle, 
that  is  set  up  in  us,  shines  bright  enough  for  all  our 
purposes.  The  discoveries  we  can  make  with  this, 
ought  to  satisfy  us ;  and  we  shall  then  use  our  under- 
standings right,  when  we  entertain  all  objects  in  l^t 
way  and  proportion  that  they  are  suited  to  our  faculties, 
and  upon  those  grounds  they  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
posed to  us,  and  not  peremptorily,  or  intemperatdy 
require  demonstration,  and  demand  certainty,  where 
probability  only  is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  sufficient  to 
govern  all  our  concernments.  If  we  will  disbelieve  every 
thing,  because  we  certainly  cannot  know  all  things ;  we 
shall  do  muchwhat  as  wisely  as  he,  who  would  not  use 
his  legs,  but  sit  still  and  perish,  because  he  had  no  wings 
to  fly. 

Knowledce  ^  ^'  ^^'^^^  ^^  know  our  own  strength,  we 
of  our  capa-  shall  the  better  know  what  to  undertake  with 
city,  a  cure  hopes  of  success:  and  when  we  have  well  sur- 
of  scepti-       veyed  the  powers  of  our  own  minds,  and  made 

cismand  "^  x»xi_j.  m.    r 

idleness.        some  estimate  what  we  may  expect  from 
them,  wfr  shall  not  be  inclined  either  to  sit 
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still,  and  not  set  our  thoughts  on  work  at  all,  in  despair 
of  knowing  any  thing;  or,  on  the  other  side,  question 
every  thing,  and  disclaim  all  knowledge,  because  some 
things  are  not  to  \ie  understood.  It  is  of  great  us€  to 
the  sailor,  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he" 
cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
well  he  knows,  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom, at  such  places  as  are  necessary  to  direct  his  voyage, 
and  caution  him  against  running  upon  shoals  that  may 
ruin  him.  Our  business  here  is  not  to  know  all  things, 
but  those  which  concern  our  conduct.  If  we  can  find 
out  those  measure^;,  whereby  a  rational  creature,  put  in 
that  state  in  which  man  is  in  this  world,  may,  and  ought 
to  govern  his  opinions,  and  actions  depending  thereon, 
we  need  not  to  be  troubled  that  some  other  things  escape 
our  knowledge. 

^  7.  This  was  that  which  gave  the  first 
rise  to  this  essay  concernine  the  understand-    ^'^*"'*"  •■ 
T.       Ill        .  .        ,■  t""^  e§say. 

mg.  ror  I  thought  that  the  first  step  to- 
wards satisfying  several  enquiries,  the  mind  of  man  was 
very  apt  to  run  into,  was  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own 
understandings,  examine  our  own  powers,  and  see  to 
what  things  they  were  adapted.  TUl  that  was  done,  I 
suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain 
sought  for  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and  sure  possession  of 
truths  that  most  concerned  us,  whilst  we  let  loose  our 
thoughts  into  the  vast  ocean  of  being;  as  if  all  that 
boundless  extent  were  the  natural  and  undoubted  pos- 
session of  our  understandings,  wiiereln  thcie  was  nothing 
exempt  from  its  decisions,  or  that  escaped  its  compre- 
hension. Thus  men  extending  their  enquiries  lieyond 
their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into 
those  depths,  where  they  can  find  no  sure  footing  ;  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  they  raise  questions,  and  multiply  dis- 
putes, which,  never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are 
proper  only  to  continue  and  increase  their  doubts,  and 
to  confirm  them  at  last  in  perfect  scepticism.  Whereas, 
were  the  capacities  of  our  understandings  well  con- 
sidered, the  extent  of  our  knowledge  once  discovered, 
and  the  liorizon  found,  which  sets  the  bounds  between 
the   enlightened  and  dark   parts  of  things,  Vk\"««cti 
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what  is,  and  what  is  not  comprehensible  by  us ;  men 

would  perhaps  with  less  scruple  acquiesce  in  the  avowed 

ignorance  of  the  one,  and  employ  their  thoughts  and 

discourse  with  more  advantage  and  satisfaction  in  the 

other. 

,^     .,  §  8.  Thus  much  I  thousfht  necessarjr  to 

What  idea  ^  •       xu  •         r  *i.*  • 

stands  for      ^^^  concemmg  the  occasion  of  this  enquiry 

into  human  understanding.  But,  before  I 
proceed  on  to  what  I  have  thought  on  this  subject,  I 
must  here  in  the  entrance  beg  pardon  of  my  reader  fiir 
the  frequent  use  of  the  word  **  idea,"  which  he  will  find 
in  the  following  treatise.  It  being  that  term,  which, 
I  think,  serves  best  to  stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  object 
of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks ;  I  have  used 
it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion, 
species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  em* 
ployed  about  in  thinking ;  and  I  could  not  avdd  fire- 
quently  using  it/ 


*•  This  modest  apology  of  our  author  could  not  procure  him  the  fine 
use  of  the  word  idea;  out  great  offence  has  heen  taken  at  it^  and  it  has 
been  censured  as  of  dangerous  consequence:  to  which  you  may  here  see 
what  he  answers.     '  The  world,  saith  the  *  bishop  of  Worcester,  hath 

*  been  strangely  amused  with  ideas  of  late ;  and  we  have  been  tdld^  that 
'  strange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas;  and  yet  these  ideas, 

*  at  last/  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things,  which  we  must 
'  make  use  of  in  our  reasoning.  You,  (t.  e.  the  author  of  the  Essay  oon- 
'  ceming  Human  Understafiding)  say  mth&tch&jpter,  about  the  existence 
'  of  God,  you  thought  it  most  proper  to  express  yourself,  in  the  moat 
'  usual  and  familiar  way,  by  common  words  and  expressions.  I  would 
'  you  had  done  so  quite  through  your  book ;  for  then  you  had  nerer 
'  given  that  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  to  take  up  your  new 
'  way  of  ideas,  as  an  effectual  battery  (as  they  imagined)  against  the 

*  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  you  might  have  enjoyed  the 
'  satisfaction  of  your  ideas  long  enough  before  I  had  taken  notice  of 

*  them,  unless  I  had  found  them  employed  about  doing  mischief.' 

To  which  our  author  t  replies,  it  is  plain,  that  that  which  your  locd- 
•hip  apprehends,  in  my  book,  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
article  which  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is  my  introduc- 
ing new  terms ;  and  that  which  your  lordship  instances  in,  is  that  of 
idieas*  And  the  reason  your  lordship  gives  in  every  of  these  plaoes, 
why  your  lordship  has  such  an  apprehension  of  ideas,  that  they  may 
be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faiths  which  your  lordship 

*  Answer  to  Mr.  Locke's  First  Letter. 

t  Jn  his  Second  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester* 
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I  presume  it  will  be  easHj  granted  me,  that  there  are 
such  ideas  in  men*s  minds ;  every  one  is  conscious  of 
them  in  himself,  and  men's  words  and  actions  will  satisfy 
him  that  they  are  in  others. 

Our  first  enquiry  then  shall  be,  how  they  come  into 
the  mind. 


has  endeayouied  to  defend^  is  because  tbey  bare  been  applied  to  such 
purposes.  And  I  might  (your  lordship  says)  have  enjoyed  the  satis- 
faction of  my  ideas  long  enough  before  you  had  taken  notice  of 
them>  unless  your  lordship  had  found  them  employed  in  doing  mischief. 
Wbich^  at  last^  as  I  humbly  conceive^  amounts  to  thus  mudi^  and  no 
mare,  viz.  That  your  lordship  fears  ideas,  t.  e.  the  term  ideits,  may> 
aome  time  or  other^  prove  of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  what  your 
lofdship  has  endeavoured  to  defend^  because  they  nave  been  made  use 
of  in  arguing  against  it.  For  I  am  sure  your  lordsbip  does  not  mean> 
that  you  apprehend  the  thines,  dgnified  by  ideas,  may  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  article  of  faith  your  lordship  endeavours  to  defend^ 
because  they  have  been  made  use  of  against  it :  For  (besides  that  your 
lordship  mentions  terms)  that  would  be  to  expect  that  those  who  op- 
pose that  article^  should  oppose  it  without  any  thoughts ;  for  the 
things  signified  l^  ideas,  are  nothing  but  the  immediate  objects  of  our 
minds  in  thinking:  so  that  unless  any  one  can  oppose  the  article  your 
lotdship  defends^  without  thinking  on  somethings  he  must  use  the 
things  signified  by  ideas;  for  he  that  thinks^  must  have  some  imme« 
diate  object  of  his  mind  in  thinkings  i.  f .  must  have  ideas. 

But  whether  it  be  the  name>  or  the  thin? ;  ideas  in  sounds  or  ideas  in 
dignification;  that  your  lordship  apprehenos  may  be  oTdangerous  conse* 
munce  to  that  article  of  faith,  which  your  hardship  endeavours  to  defend; 
it  seems  to  me^  I  will  not  say  a  new  way  of  reasoning  (for  that  belongs 
to  me),  but  were  it  not  your  lordship's,  I  should  think  it  a  very  extraor* 
dinary  way  of  reasoning,  to  write  against  a  book,  wherein  your  lordship 
acknowledges  they  are  not  used  to  had  purposes,  nor  employed  to  do  mis- 
diief ;  only  because  you  find  that  ideas  are,  by  those  who  oppose  your 
liMddiip,  employed  to  do  mischi^;  and  so  apprehend,  they  may  he  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  article  your  lordship  has  engaged  in  thede- 
fence  ci.  For  whether  idetu  as  terms,  or  ideas  as  the  immediate  objects 
of  the  mind  signified  by  those  terms,  may  be,  in  your  lordship's  appre- 
hension, cf  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  y  I  do  not  see  how  your 
lordship's  writing  against  the  nation  of  ideas,  as  stated  in  my  book,  will 
at  all  hinder  your  opposers  from  employing  them  in  doing  mischief,  as 
before. 

However,  be  that  as  it  will,  so  it  is,  that  your  lordship  apprehends 
these  new  terms,  these  ideas,  with  which  the  world  hath,  rflate,  been  so 
strangely  amused  (though  at  last  they  come  to  he  only  common  notions 
of  things,  as  your  lord^p  owns)  may  he  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
tiiat  article. 

My  lord,  if  any,  in  answer  to  your  lordship's  J€rmon«,  and  in  other 
faniphlets,  wherein  your  lordship  complains  they  h^ve  talked  so  much  of 
tdetu,  have  been  troublesome  to  your  lordship  with  that  term  ;  it  is  not 
Strange  that  your  lordship  should  be  tired  with  tWX  aovxx^'  >avi\.V^^ 
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natural  soever  it  be  to  our  weak  constitutions^  to  be  offended  with  any 
sounds  wherewith  an  importunate  din  hath  been  made  about  our  euB ; 
yetj  my  lord,  I  know  your  lordship,  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  artides 
of  our  faith,  than  to  think  any  of  Uiem  can  be  overturned,  or  lo  much 
as  shaken,  with  a  breath  formed  into  any  sound,  or  term  whatsoever. 

Names  are  but  the  arbitrary  marks  of  conceptions ;  and  ao  they  be 
sufficiently  appropriated  to  them  in  their  use,  I  Imow  no  other  difference 
any  of  them  have  in  particular,  but  as  they  are  of  easy  or  difficult  pro- 
nunciation, and  of  a  more  or  less  pleasant  sound ;  and  what  partirailar 
antipathies  there  may  be  in  men  to  some  of  them,  upon  that  aooount,  is 
not  easy  to  be  foreseen.  This  I  am  sure,  no  term  whatsoever  in  itself 
bears,  one  more  than  another,  any  opposition  to  truth  of  any  kind ;  they 
are  only  propositions  that  do  or  can  oppose  the  truth  of  any  article  ooc  doo- 
trine;  and  thus  no  term  is  privileged  for  being  set  in  opposition  to  truth. 

There  is  no  word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be  broueht  into  a  pro- 
position, wherein  the  most  sacred  and  most  evident  truus  may  be  ap- 
posed :  but  that  is  not  a  fault  in  the  term,  but  him  that  uses  i^.  And 
therefore  I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  (whatever  your  lordddp  hath 
said  in  the  heat  of  your  concern)  that  you  have  bestowed  so  much  pains 
upon  my  book,  because  the  word  idea  is  so  much  used  there.  For  thou^ 
upon  my  saying,  in  my  chapter  about  the  existence  of  God^  '  That  I 
scarce  used  the  word  idea  in  that  whole  chapter,'  your  lordship  wishes, 
that  /  had  done  so  quite  through  my  hook:  yet  I  must  rather  look  upon 
that  as  a  compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  lordship  wished  that  my  book 
had  been  all  through  suited  to  vulgar  readers,  not  used  to  that  loid  the 
like  terms,  than  that  your  lordship  has  such  an  ajmrehension  of  the  wocd 
idea  ;  or  that  there  is  any  such  harm  in  the  use  of  it,  instead  of  the  wotd 
fwtvon  (with  which  your  lordship  seems  to  take  it  to  agree  in  ngnifica- 
tion),  that  your  lordship  would  think  it  worth  your  wmle  to  spend  any 
part  of  your  valuable  time  and  thoughts  about  my  book,  for  havmg  the 
word  idea  so  often  in  it :  for  this  would  be  to  make  your  lordship,  to  write 
only  against  an  impropriety  of  speech.  I  own  to  your  lordship,  it  is  a 
great  condescension  in  your  lordship  to  have  done  it,  if  that  word  have 
such  a  shore  in  what  your  lordship  has  writ  aeainst  my  book,  as  some 
expressions  would  persuade  one ;  and  I  would,  for  the  satisfaction'  of 
your  lordship,  change  the  term  of  idea  for  a  better,  if  your  lordship^  or 
any  one,  could  help  me  to  it ;  for,  that  luAion  will  not  so  well  stand  for 
every  immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  as  idea  does,  I  have  (as  I 
guess)  somewhere  ffiven  a  reason  in  my  book,  by  shewing  that  the  term 
noiixm  is  more  peculiarly  appropiiate  to  a  certain  sort  of  those  objects, 
which  I  caU  mixed  modes;  and,  I  think,  it  would  not  sound  alt<^ther  so 
well,  to  say  the  Twiian  of  red,  and  the  noiixm  of  a  horse;  as  the  idea  ffred, 
and  the  idea  of  a  horse.  But  if  any  one  thinks  it  will,  I  contend  not ; 
for  I  have  no  fondness  for,  nor  an  antipathy  to,  any  particular  articulate 
sounds:  nor' do  I  think  there  is  any  spell  or  fascination  in  any  of  them. 

But  be  the  word  idea  proper  or  improper,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  the 
better  or  the  worse,  because  Hlmen  have  made  use  of  it,  or  because  it  has 
been  made  use  of  to  bad  purposes  ;  for  if  that  be  a  reason  to  condemn 
or  lay  it  by,  we  must  lay  by  the  terms,  scripture,  reason,  perception,  dU^ 
tinct,  clear,  &c.  Nay,  the  name  of  God  himself  will  not  escape ;  for  I 
do  not  think  any  one  of  these,  or  any  other  term,  can  be  produced^ 
which  hath  not  been  made  use  of  by  such  men,  and  to  such  purposes. 
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And  therefore^  ifihe  unitarians  in  their  late  pamphlets  have  talked  vety 
much  of,  and  strangely  amused  the  tvorld  with  ideas;  I  cannot  believe 
your  lordship  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the  worse^  or  the  more  dan- 
gerous^ because  they  use  it ;  any  mpre  than,  for  their  use  of  them,  you 
will  think  reason  or  scripture  terms  ill  or  dangerous.  And  therefore 
what  your  lordship  says,  that  /  might  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  my 
ideas  long  enough  before  your  lordship  had  taken  notice  (^ them,  unless 
you  had  found  them  employed  in  doing  mischi^;  will,  I  presume,  when 
your  lordship  has  considered  again  of  ^is  matter,  prevail  with  your  lord- 
ship, to  let  me  enjwf  still  the  satisfaction  I  take  in  my  ideas,  t.e.  as  much^ 
satisfaction  as  I  can  take  in  so  small  a  matter,  as  is  the  usin^  of  a  proper 
term,  notwithstanding  it  should  he  employed  by  others  in  doing  mischief 
Far,  my  lord,  if  I  &ould  leave  it  vmoUy  out  of  my  book,  and  substi- 
tute the  word  notion  every  where  in  the  room  of  it;  and  every  body  else 
do  so  too  (though  your  lordship  does  not,  I  suppose,  suspect,  that  I  have 
the  vanity  to  think  they  would  follow  my  example)  my  book  would, 
it  seems,  be  the  more  to  your  lordship's  liking ;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
this  would  one  jot  abate  the  mischief  your  lordship  complains  of.  For 
the  unitarians  might  as  much  employ  notions,  as  they  do  now  ideas,  to 
do  mischief;  unless  they  are  such  fools  to  think  they  can  conjure  with 
this  notaUe  word  idea  ;  and  that  the  force  of  what  they  say^  lies  in 
the  sound,  and  not  in  the  signification  of  their  terms. 

This  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  can  be  no 
more  battered  by  one  word  than  another;  nor  can  they  be  beaten  down 
or  endangered  by  any  sound  whatsoever.    And  I  am  apt  to  flatter  my- 
self, that  your  lordship  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  word 
ideas,  because  you  say,  you  should  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  my 
ideas,  if  the  enemies  of  our  faith  had  not  taken  up  my  new  way  of  ideas, 
as  an  effectual  battery  against  the  mysteries  of  the  Christianfaith.     In 
which  place,  by  new  way  of  ideas,  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  construed  to 
be  meant,  but  my  expressing  myself  by  that  of  ideas  ;  and  not  by  other 
morecommon  words,  and  of  ancienter  standingin  the  £ng/tf/< language. 
As  to  the  objection,  of  the  author's  way  by  ideas  being  a  new  way,ike 
thus  answers :  my  new  way  by  ideas,  or  my  way  by  ideas,  which  often 
occurs  in  your  lordship's  letter,  is,  I  confess,  a  very  large  and  doubtfid 
expression;  and  may,  m  the  full  latitude,  comprehend  my  whole  essay; 
because,  treating  in  it  of  the  understanding,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
faculty  of  thinkmg,  I  could  not  well  treat  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  consists  in  thinkine,  vdthout  considering  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  the  mind  in  thinkmg,  which  I  call  ideas  :  and  therefore  in 
treating  of  the  understanding,  I  guess  it  will  not  be  thought  strange^ 
that  the  greatest  part  of  my  book  has  been  taken  up,  in  considering 
what  these  objects  of  the  mind,  in  thinking,  are ;  whence  they  come ; 
what  use  the  mind  makes  of  them,  in  its  several  ways  of  thinking ;  and 
what  are  the  outward  marks  whereby  it  signifies  them  to  others,  or  re- 
cords them  for  its  own  use.     And  this,  in  short,  is  my  way  by  ideas, 
that  which  your  lordship  calls  my  new  way  by  ideas :  which,  my  lord, 
if  it  be  new,  it  is  but  a  new  history  of  an  old  thing.     For  I  think  it 
will  notbe  doubted,  that  men  always  performed  the  actions  of  thinking, 
reasoning,  believing,  and  hiowing,  just  after  the  same  manner  they  do 
now ;  though  whether  the  same  account  has  heretofore  been  given  of 
the  way  how  they  performed  these  actions,  or  wherein  they  consisted,  I 
do  not  know.    Were  I  as  well  read  as  your  lotdduf  s  \  ^\^\lV9« 
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been  safe  from  that  gentle  reprimand  of  your  loidship^  ibr  thinVing 
wy  way  rf  ideas,  VBW,  for  want  of  looking  into  other  mm^s  tkmgkU, 
which  appear  in  their  books. 

Your  lordship's  words,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  instmctioiu  in 
the  caae^  and  as  a  warning  to  others^  who  will  be  so  bold  adventurers  as 
to  spin  any  thi$tg  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  I  ihall  set  down  at 
large :  And  ihey  run  thus :  Whether  you  to(^  this  way  ofixLsaMjrom  the 
rmidern  phUosopher,  mentioned  Im  you,  is  not  at  all  material ;  mU  I  m- 
tended  no  reflection  upon  you  in  tt  (for  thai  you  mean,  by  my  commend" 
ing  you  as  a  scholar  of  so  great  a  master  ;)  I  never  meant  to  take  from 
you  the  honour  of  your  own  inventions:  and  1  do  bdieveyou  wkenwmeay. 
That  you  wrote  Jrom  your  own  thoughts,  and  the  ideas  you  had  there' 
Butmany  things  may  seem  new  to  one,  who  converses  or^  with  hie  own 
thouglUs,  which  really  are  not  so  j  as  he  may  find,  when  he  looks  inio  the 
thoughts  of  other  men,  which  appear  in  their  books.  And  therefore,  air 
though  I  have  a  just  esteem  for  the  invention  of  such,  who  can  tpm  vo- 
lumes  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts;  yet  I  am  apt  to  think,  tho)  would 
oblige  the  world  more,  if,  afier  they  have  thought  so  much  themsdoes, 
they  would  examine  what  thoughts  others  have  had  before  them,  concern' 
ing  the  same  things :  that  so  those  may  not  be  thought  their  own  invent 
tions  which  are  common  to  themselves  and  others,  if  a  man  should  try 
all  the  magnetical  experiments  himself,  and  publish  them  as  his  own 
thoughts,  he  might  take  himself  to  be  the  inventor  of  them  :  but  he  that 
examines  arid  centres  with  them  what  GUbert,  and  others  have  done 
before  him,  will  not  diminish  the  praise  of  his  diligence,  but  may  wish 
he  had  compared  his  thoughts  with  other  men*s;  by  which  the  world 
would  receive  greater  advantage,  although  he  had  lost  the  honour  cf 
being  an  originaL 

To  alleviate  my  fault  herein^  I  agree  with  your  lordships  that  Minijf 
things  may  seem  kbw,  to  one  that  converses  only  with  his  own  thoughts, 
which  really  are  not  so;  but  I  must  crave  leave  to  suggest  to  your  Tard- 
ship,  that  if  in  the  spinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts^  they  seem 
new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the  inventor  of  them ;  and  they  may  as 
justly  be  thought  his  own  invention,  as  any  one's ;  and  he  is  as  certainly 
the  inventor  of  them,  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  before  him :  the 
distinction  of  invention,  or  not  invention,  l3mig  not  in  thinking  firsts  or 
not  first,  but  in  borrowing,  or  not  borrowing,  our  thoughts  from  ano- 
ther :  and  he  to  whom,  spmning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they 
seem  new,  could  not  certainly  borrow  them  from  another.  So  he  truly 
invented  jonWrng  in  Europe,  who  without  any  communication  wiUi 
the  Chinese,  spun  it  out  of  his  own  thoughts ;  thought  it  were  ever  so 
true,  that  the  Chinese  had  the  use  of  printing,  nay,  of  printing  in  the 
very  same  way,  among  them,  many  ages  before  hun.  So  that  he  that 
spins  any  thing  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  that'^eem^  new  to  him,  cannot 
cease  to  think  it  his  own  invention,  should  he  examine  ever  so  far,  what 
thoughts  others  have  had  before  him,  coticerning  the  same  thing,  and 
should  find  by  examining,  that  they  had  the  same  thoughts  too. 

But  what  great  obligeUum  thiswouldhe  to  the  world,  or  weighty  cause 
of  turning  over  and  looking  into  books,  I  confess  I  do  not  see.  The 
ereat  end  to  me,  in  conversing  with  my  own  or  other  men*s  thoughts^ 
mmatters  of  speculation,  is  to  find  truth,  without  being  much  concerned 
whether  my  own  spinning  of  it  out  of  mine,  or  their  spinning  of  it  oUt 

of  their  own  thought^;  h«lp9  m^  to  it.  And  how  little  I  affect  the  homur 
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6f  an  originai,  mfty  lie  seen  at  that  place  of  my  book,  where,  if  any 
where,  tlmt  itch  of  vain-glory  was  likeliest  to  hare  shewn  itself,  had  I 
been  so  over-run  with  it,  as  to  need  a  cure.  It  is  where  I  speak  of  cer- 
tainty in  these  following  words,  taken  notice  of  by  your  lordship,  in 
another  place :  '  I  think  I  have  shewn  wherein  it  is  that  certainty,  real 
'  certainty  consists,  which  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confess,  to 

*  me,  heretofore,  one  of  those  desiderata,  which  I  found  great  want  of/ 

Here,  my  lord,  however  new  thiA  seemed  to  me,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause possibly  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it  in  the  books  of  others  ;  yet  I 
spoke  of  it  as  new,  only  to  myself :  leaving  others  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  what  either  by  invention,  or  reading,  was  theirs  before  ; 
without  assuming  to  myself  any  other  honour,  butthatof  my  own  igno- 
rance, till  that  time,  if  others  before  had  shewn  wherein  certainty  lay. 
And  yet,  my  lord,  if  I  had,  upon  this  occasion,  been  forward  to  assume 
to  myself  the  honour  of  an  original,  I  think  I  had  been  pretty  safe  in 
it ;  since  I  should  have  had  your  lordship  for  my  guarantee  and  vindi-* 
cator  in  that  point,  who  are  pleased  to  call  it  new  ;  and,  as  such,  to 
write  against  it. 

And  trulv,  my  lord,  in  this  respect,  my  book  has  had  very  unlucky 
stars,  since  it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  your  lordship,  with 
many  things  in  it,  for  their  novelty;  as  new  way  of  reasoning;  new  Ay- 
pothesis  about  reason  ;  new  sort  rf certainty  ;  new  terms;  new  way  of 
ideas;  new  method  of  certainty,  &c.  And  yet  in  other  places,  your 
lordship  seems  to  think  it  worthy  in  me  of  your  lordship's  reflection,  for 
sa3ring,  but  what  others  have  said  before ;  as  where  I  say,  '  In  the  dif- 

*  ferent  make  of  men's  tempers,  and  application  of  their  thoughts, 

*  some  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  some  on  another,  for  the 
'  confirmation  of  the  same  truth/  Your  lordship  asks.  What  is  this 
differentjrom  what  all  men  of  understanding  have  said  ?  Again,  I  take 
it,  your  lordship  meant  not  these  words  for  a  commendation  of  my  book, 
where  you  say.  But  if  no  more  be  meant  by  ^  The  simple  ideas  that 

*  come  in  l^  sensation,  or  reflection,  and  their  being  the  foundation  of 

*  our  knowledge,'  but  that  our  notions  of  things  come  in,  either  from 
our  senses  or  tfie  exercise  of  our  minds :  as  there  is  nothing  extraoT' 
dinary  in  the  discovery,  so  your  lordship  is  far  enough  from  opposing 
that,  wherein  you  think  all  mankind  are  agreed. 

And  again.  But  what  need  all  this  great  noise  about  ideas  and  cer- 
tainty, true  and  reed  certainty  by  ideas ;  if,  after  all,  it  comes  only  to 
this,  that  our  ideas  only  represent  to  us  such  things,  from  whence  we 
bring  arguments  to  prone  the  truth  qf  things  ? 

But,  the  world  hath  been  strangely  amused  with  ideas  qflate;  and 
we  have  been  told  thai  strange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  o/*ideas ; 
and  yet  these  ideas,  at  hist,  come  to  be  only  common  notions  (f  things, 
which  we  must  make  use  if  in  our  reasoning.  And  to  the  like  pur- 
pose in  other  places. 

Whether,  therefore,  at  last,  your  lordship  will  resolve  that  it  is  new 
or  no ;  or  more  faulty  by  its  being  new,  must  be  left  to  your  lordship. 
This  I  find  by  it,  that  my  book  cannot  avoid  being  condemned  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  nor  do  I  see  a  possibility  to  help  it.  If  there  be 
readers  that  like  only  new  thoughts ;  or,  on  the  otherside,  others  that 
can  bear  nothing  but  what  can  be  justified  by  received  authorities  in 
print;  I  must  desire  them  to  make  themselves  amends  in  that  ^^oct  v^hick 

they  liie^  for  tie  Hspl^mxsQ  they  recexYeiatla^^  oXW;^)uX^i«K^^Q^ii^^ 
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beaoexact^  as  to  find  fault  with  botli^  truly^  I  know  not  well  what  to 
flay  to  them.  The  case  is  a  plain  case^  the  book  is  all  over  naughty  and 
there  is  not  a  sentence  in  it^  that  is  not^  either  for  its  antiquity  or  no- 
velty^ to  be  condemned,  and  so  there  is  a  short  end  of  it.  From  your 
lordship,  indeed,  in  particular,  I  can  hope  for  something  better;  for 
your  lordship  thinks  the  general  design  rfit90  good,  that  that,  I  flatter 
myself,  would  prevail  on  your  lordship  to  preserve  it  from  the  fire. 

But  as  to  the  way,  your  lordship  thinks,  I  should  have  taken  to  pre* 
vent  the  having  it  thousht  my  invention,  when  it  was  common  to  me  with 
others,  it  unluckily  so  ^11  out,  in  the  subject  of  my  Essay  rfHwman 
Understanding,  that  I  could  not  look  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men  to 
inform  myselL  For  my  design  being,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  amy  na- 
ture, and  to  give  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  thinking  ; 
I  could  look  mto  no-body's  understanding  but  my  own,  to  see  how  it 
wrought ;  nor  have  a  prospect  into  other  men's  minds,  to  view  their 
thoughts  there ;  and  observe  what  steps  and  motions  they  took,  and 
by  what  gradations  they  proceeded  in  their  acquainting  themselves 
with  truth,  and  their  advance  in  knowledge :  what  we  find  of  their 
thoughts  in  books,  is  but  the  result  of  this,  and  not  the  pro|;refl8  and 
working  of  their  minds,  in  coming  to  the  opinions  or  conclusions  they 
set  down  and  published. 

All  therefore,  that  I  can  say  of  my  book,  is,  that  it  is  a  copy  of  my 
own  mind,  in  its  several  ways  of  operation.  And  all  that  I  <»m  say  for 
the  publishing  of  it  is,  that  I  think  the  intellectual  faculties  are  made, 
andoperate  alike  in  most  men;  and  that  some,  that  I  shewed  it  to  before 
I  published  it,  liked  it  so  w^,  that  I  was  confirmed  in  that  (q^inion. 
And  therefore,  if  it  should  happen,  that  it  should  not  be  so,  but  that 
some  men  should  have  ways  of  thinking,  reasoning,  or  arriving  at  cer- 
tainty, difierent  from  others,  and  above  those  that  I  find  my  mind  to 
use  and  acquiesce  in,  I  do  not  see  of  what  use  my  book  can  be  to  them. 
I  can  only  make  it  my  humble  request,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  those  that  are  of  my  size,  who  find  their  minds  work,  reason, 
and  know  in  the  same  low  way  that  mine  does,  that  those  men  of  a  more 
happy  genius  would  shew  us  the  way  of  their  nobler  fiights;  and  parti- 
cuhurly  would  discover  to  us  their  shorter  or  surer  way  to  certainty, 
than  by  ideas,  and  the  observing  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 

Your  lord^ip  adds.  But  now,  it  seems  nothing  is  intelligU)le  but  what 
suits  with  the  new  way  of  ideas.  My  lord.  The  new  way  of  ideas,  and 
the  old  way  of  speaking  intelligibly  *  was  always  and  ever  will  be  the 
same :  and  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  declare  my  sense  of  it,  herein  it 
consists:  1.  That  a  man  use  no  words,  but  such  as  he  makes  the  signs  of 
certain  determined  objects  of  his  mind  in  thinking,  which  he  can  make 
known  to  another.  2.  Next,  that  he  use  the  same  word  steadily  for 
the  sign  of  the  same  immediate  object  of  his  mind  in  thinking.  3.  That 
he  join  those  words  together  in  propositions,  according  to  the  gramma- 
tical rules  of  that  language  he  speaks  in.  4.  That  he  unite  those  sen- 
tences in  a  coherent  discourse.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, any  one  may  preserve  himself  from  the  confines  and  suspicion  dP 
jargon,  whether  he  pleases  to  call  those  immediate  objects  of  his  mind, 
which  his  words  do,  or  should  stand  for,  ideas  or  no. 

♦  Mr.  Locke's  Third  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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^  1.  It  is  an  established  opinion  amongst  The  way 
Bme  men,  that  there  are  in  the  understand-  ""^'"^  °°y^ 
lag  certain  innate  principles  ;  some  primary  any  know- 
laotions,  xoifix)  Evtoiizi,  churacters,  as  it  were,  ledge,  suffi- 
tamped  upon  the  mind  of  man,  which  the  *^i^"' '? 
Bul  receives  in  its  very  first  being;    and  F—IL'  " 
ibrings  into  the  world  with  it.     It  would  be 
Fsufficient  to  convince  unprejudiced  readers  of  the  false- 
ness of  this  supposition,  if  I    should  only  shew  {as  I 
liope  I  shall  in  the  following  parts  of  this  discourse) 
how  men,  barely  by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties, 
may  attain  to  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  without  the 
help  of  any  innate  impressions ;  and  may  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty, without  any  such  original  notions  or  principles. 
For  I  imagine  any  one  will  easily  grant,  that  it  would 
be  im|)ertinent  to  suppose,  the  ideas  of  colours  innate 
in  a  creature,  to  whom  God  hath  given  sight,  and  a 
power  to  receive  them  by  the  eyes,  from  external  ob- 
jects: and  no  less  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  attribute 
several  truths  to  the  impressions  of  nature,   and  innate 
characters,  when  we  may  observe  in  ourselves  faculties, 
fit  to  attain  as  easy  and  certain  knowledge  of  them,  as 
if  they  were  originally  imprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  because  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  censure 
to  follow  his  own  thoughts  in  the  search  of  truth,  when 
they  lead  him  ever  so  little  out  of  the  common  road  ; 
]  shall  set  down  the  reasons  that  made  me  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  that  opinion,  as  an  excuse  for  my  mistake,  if  I 
lie  in  one ;  which  1  leave  to  lje  considered  by  those, 
who,  with  me,  dispose  themselves  to  embrace  truth, 
wherever  they  find  it. 

^  2.  There  is  notliing  more  commonly  General  as- 
taken  for  granted,  than  that  there  are  cer-  '^tp^cuH 
Ifiin  principles,  both  speculative  and  prac-  niem. 
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tical  (for  they  speak  of  both)  universally  agreed  upon 
by  all  mankind:  which  therefore,  they  argue»  must 
needs  be  constant  impressions,  which  the  souls  of  men 
receive  in  their  first  beings,  and  which  they  bring  into 
the  world  with  them,  as  necessarily  and  really  as  they  do 
any  of  their  inherent  faculties. 
jj  .       T  &  3.  This  ars^ument,  drawn  from  univer« 

Universal  ^  • 

consent  sal  consent,  has  this  misfortune  in  it,  that 
proves  no-  if  it  were  true  in  matter  of  fact,  that  theie 
thing  in-  ^^g  certain  truths,  wherein  all  mankmd 
^^  agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them  innate^  if 

there  can  be  any  other  way  shewn,  how  men  may  come 
to  that  universal  agreement,  in  the  things  they  do  oon* 
sent  in  ;  which  I  presume  may  be  done. 
"  What  is  ^  ^'  ^"^*  which  is  worse,  this  argument 
is ; "  and/  of  universal  consent,  which  is  made  use  of 
"itisim-  to  prove  innate  principles,  seems  to  me  a 
possible  for  demonstration  that  there  are  none  such ;  be- 
ibir.^  to  bci  cause  there  are  none  to  which  all  mankind 
and  not  to  give  an  universal  assent.  I  shall  begin  with 
be/'  not  the  speculative,  and  instance  in  those  mag- 
universaUy    nified  principles  of  demonstration ;  **  what- 

assented  to.  *.     .    %,        j    «  .^  •    •  'li     i*      ^i. 

soever  is,  is ;  and, ''  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be; "  which,  of  all  others^ 
I  think  have  the  most  allowed  title  to  innate.  These 
have  so  settled  a  reputation  of  maxims  universally  re* 
ceived,  that  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought  strange,  if  any 
one  should  seem  to  question  it.  But  yet  I  take  liberty 
to  say,  that  these  propositions  are  so  far  from  having  ah 
universal  assent,  that  there  are  a  great  part  of  maddnd 
to  whom  they  are  not  so  much  as  known. 

Not  on  the  ^  ^*  ^^^>   ^^*»   ^^  ^^  evident,   that  all 

mind  natu-  children  and  idiots  have  not  the  least  appre- 

rally  im-  hension  or  thought  of  them ;  and  the  want 

printed,  be-  ^f  ^jj^^^  jg  enough  to  destroy  that  universal 

known  to  assent,  which  must  needs  be  the  necessary 
children,  concomitant  of  all  innate  truths :  it  seeming 
idiots,  &c.  to  me  near  a  contradiction,  to  say,  that  there 
are  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul,  which  it  perceives  or  un- 
derstands not;  imprinting,  if  it  signify  any  thing,  being 
nothing  else,  but  the  making  certain  truths  to  be  per- 


^. 
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ceived.  For  to  imprint  any  thing  on  the  mind,  without 
the  mind's  perceiving  it,  seems  to  me  hardly  intelligible. 
If  therefore  children  and  idiots  have  souls,  have  minds, 
with  those  impressions  upon  them,  they  must  unavoid- 
ably perceive  them,  and  necessarily  know  and  assent  to 
these  truths :  which  since  they  do  not,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  no  such  impressions.  For  if  they  are  not  no- 
tions naturally  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  innate  ?  and 
if  they  are  notions  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  un* 
known  ?  To  say  a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  say,  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of 
it,  and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  im- 
pression nothing.  No  proposition  can  be  said  to  be  in 
the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was  never 
yet  conscious  of.  For  if  any  one  may,  then,  by  the 
same  reason,  all  propositions  that  are  true,  and  the  mind 
is  capable  of  ever  assenting  to,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
mind,  and  to  be  imprinted  :  since,  if  any  one  can  be 
said  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  must 
be  only,  because  it  is  capable  of  knowing  it,  and  so  the 
mind  is  of  all  truths  it  ever  shall  know.  Nay,  thus 
truths  may  be  imprinted  on  the  mind,  which  it  never 
did,  nor  ever  shall  know :  for  a  man  may  live  long,  and 
die  at  last  in  ignorance  of  many  truths,  which  his  mind 
was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with  certainty.  So 
that  if  the  capacity  of  knowing,  be  tlie  natural  impression 
contended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  ever  comes  to  know, 
will,  by  this  account,  be  every  one  of  them  innate ;  and 
this  great  point  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a 
very  improper  way  of  speaking ;  which,  whilst  it  pre- 
tends to  assert  the  contrary,  says  nothing  different  from 
those,  who  deny  innate  principles.  For  nobody,  I 
think,  ever  denied  that  the  mind  was  capable  of  know- 
ing several  truths.  The  capacity,  they  say,  is  innate, 
the  knowledge  acquired.  But  then  to  what  end  such 
contest  for  certain  innate  maxims  ?  If  truths  can  be  im- 
printed on  the  understanding  without  being  perceived, 
I  can  see  no  difference  there  can  be,  between  any  truths 
the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing,  in  respect  of  their 
oiiginal :  they  must  all  be  innate,  or  all  adventitious  : 
itt  vain  shall  a  man  go  about  to  distinguish  them.     Ht 
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therefore^  that  talks  of  innate  notions  in  the  understand- 
ing,  cannot  (if  he  intend  thereby  any  distinct  sort  of 
truths)  mean  such  truths  to  be  in  the  understanding,  as 
it  never  perceived,  and  is  yet  wholly  ignorant  of.  For 
if  these  words  (to  be  in  the  understanding)  have  any' 
propriety,  they  signify  to  be  understood  :  so  that,  to  be 
in  the  understanding,  and  not  to  be  understood ;  to  be  in 
the  mind,  and  never  to  be  perceived;  is  all  one,  as  to 
say,  any  thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  mind  or  under- 
standing. If  therefore  these  two  propositions,  **  what- 
soever is,  is ; "  and  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
io  be,  and  not  to  be,"  are  by  nature  imprinted,  children 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  them ;  infants,  and  all  that  have 
souls,  must  necessarily  have  them  in  their  understand* 
ings,  know  the  truth  of  them,  and  assent  to  it. 
That  men  §  6.  To   avoid   this,   it   is  usually  an- 

know  them  swered.  That  all  men  know  and  assent  to 
when  they     them,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 

come  to  the  j   li..      •  i.    ^  ^i  •        * 

use  of  lea-     ^'^d  this  IS  enough  to  prove  them  innate. 

8on^  answer-  I  answer, 

^  §.  7.    Doubtful    expressions    that    have 

scarce  any  signification,  go  for  clear  reasons,  to  those^ 
who  being  prepossessed,  take  not  the  pains  to  examine, 
even  what  they  themselves  say.  For  to  apply  this  an- 
swer with  any  tolerable  sense  to  our  present  purpose,  it 
must  signify  one  of  these  two  things ;  either,  that,  as 
soon  as  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  these  supposed 
native  inscriptions  come  to  be  known,  and  observed  by 
them :  or  else,  that  the  use  and  exercise  of  men's  reason 
assists  them  in  the  discovery  of  these  principles,  and 
certainly  makes  them  known  to  them. 

If  reason  §  ^*  ^^  ^^^^  mean,  that  by  the  use  of 

duoovered  reason  men  may  discover  these  principles ; 

them,  that  and  that  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  them  in- 

would  not  jj^^ .  ^jjgjj.  ^^y  Qf  arffuinff  will  stand  thus, 

prove  them  •^  o       o  ' 

umate.  C^^^-)  ^^^U  whatever  truths  reason  can  cer- 

tainly discover  to  us,  and  make  us  firmly 
assent  to,  thosQ  are  ail  naturally  imprinted  on  the  mind  ; 
since  that  universal  assent,  which  is  made  the  mark  of 
them,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this ;  that  by  the  use  of 
reason,  we  are  capable  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge 
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of,  and  assent  to  them  ;  and,  by  this  means,  there  wilt 
be  no  difference  between  the  maxims  of  the  mathema- 
ticians, and  theoienis  they  deduce  from  them  ;  all  must 
be  equally  allowed  innate;  they  being  all  discoveries 
made  by  the  use  of  reason,  and  truths  that  a  rational 
creature  may  certainly  come  to  know,  if  he  apply  his 
thoughts  rightly  that  way. 

^  9-  But  how- can  these  men  think  the  use  his  false 
of  reason  necessary,  to  discover  piinciples  'hat  reason 
that  are  supposed  innate,  when  reason  (if  we  *''*<'''™'^ 
may  believe  them)  is  notliing  else  but  the  fa- 
culty of  deducing  unknown  truths  from  principles,  or 
propositions,  that  are  already  known  ?  That  certainly 
can  never  be  thought  innatel  which  we  have  need  of  rea- 
son to  discover;  unless,  as  I  have  said,  we  will  have  all 
the  certain  truths,  that  reason  ever  teaches  us,  to  beinnate. 
We  may  as  well  think  the  use  of  reason  necessary  to  make 
our  eyes  discover  visible  objects,  as  that  there  should  be 
need  of  reason,  or  the  exercise  thereof,  to  make  the  un- 
derstanding see  wiiat  is  originally  engraven  on  it,  and 
cannot  be  in  the  understanding  liefore  it  be  perceived  by 
it.  So  that  to  make  reason  discover  those  truths,  thus 
imprinted,  is  to  say,  that  the  use  of  reason  discovers  to  a 
man  what  he  knew  before ;  and  if  men  have  those  innate 
impressed  truths  originally,  and  hefore  the  use  of  reason, 
and  yet  are  always  ignorant  of  them,  till  they  come  to 
the  use  of  reason,  it  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  men  know, 
and  know  them  not,  at  the  same  time. 

^  10.  It  will  here  perhaps  be  said,  that  mathemati- 
cal demonstrations,  and  other  truths  that  are  not  innate, 
are  not  assented  to,  as  soon  as  proposed,  wherein  they 
are  distinguished  from  these  maxims,  and  other  innate 
truths.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  assent,  upon 
the  first  proposing,  more  particularly  by  and  by.  I 
shall  here  only,  and  that  vei-y  readily,  allow,  that  these 
maxims  and  mathematical  demonstrations  are  in  this 
different ;  that  the  one  have  need  of  reason,  using  of 
proofs,  to  make  tliem  out,  and  to  gain  our  assent ;  but 
the  other,  as  soon  as  understood,  are,  without  any  the 
least  reasoning,  embraced  and  assented  to.  But  I  withdl 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it  lays  open  the  weakness  q£ 

VOL.  I.  C 
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this  subterfuge,  which  requires  the  use  of  reftson  for  the 
discovery  of  these  general  truths :  since  it  must  be  con-* 
fessed,  that  in  their  discovery  there  is  no  use  made  of 
reasoning  at  all.  And  I  think  those,  who  give  this  aOi* 
swer,  will  not  be  forward  to  affirm,  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  maxim,  ^^  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  is  a  deduction  of  our  rea^ 
son.  For  this  would  be  to  destroy  that  bounty  of  nature 
they  seem  so  fond  of,  whilst  they  make  the  knowledge 
of  those  principles  to  depend  on  thelabourof  our  thoughts. 
For  all  reasoning  is  search,  and  casting  about,  and  i^ 
quires  pains  and  application.  And  how  can  it  with 
any  tolerable  sense  be  supposed,  that  what  was  imprint- 
ed by  nature,  as  the  foundation  and  guide  of  our  reason, 
should  need  the  use  of  reason  to  discover  it  ? 

§  11.  Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  with 
a  little  attention  on  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
will  find,  that  this  ready  assent  of  the  mind  to  siome 
truths,  depends  not,  either  on  native  inscription,  or  the 
use  of  reason  ;  but  on  a  faculty  of  the  nrind  quite  dis- 
tinct from  both  of  them,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
Reason,  therefore^  having  nothing  to  do  in  procuring 
our  assent  to  these  maxims,  if  by  saying,  that  men 
know  and  assent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  be  meant,  that  the  use  of  reason  assists  us  in  fho 
knowledge  of  these  maxims,  it  is  utterly  false ;  and 
were  it  true,  would  prove  them  not  to  be  innate. 

§  12.  If  by  knowing  and  assenting  to 
The  comiiig  them,  when  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 
reJ!in,Tot'^  be  meant,  that  this  is  the  time  when  they 
the  time  we  come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  mind ;  and 
oome  to  that,  as  soon  as  children  come  to  the  use  of 
know  these  reason,  they  come  also  to  know  and  assent 
*^^"^^  to  these  maxims ;  this  also  is  false  and  fri- 
volous. First,  It  is  false  :  Because  it  is  evident  these 
maxims  are  not  in  the  mind  so  early  as  the  use  of  rea* 
sdn  :  and  therefore  the  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  is 
falsely  assigned,  as  the  time  of  their  discovery.  How 
many  instances  of  the  use  of  reason  may  we  observe  iti 
children,  a  long  time  before  they  have  any  knowledge 
of  this  iiiaxim,  **  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  saitlQ 
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thing  to  Ijc,  and  not  to  be  ?"    And  a  great  pait  of  illite- 
rate people,  and  savages,  pass  many  years,  even  of  their 
rational  age,  without  ever  thinking  on  this,  and  the 
like  general  propositions.     I  grant,  men  come  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  general  and  more  abstract  truths, 
which  are  thought  innate,  till  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason ;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neither.     Which  is  so,  be- 
cause, till  after  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  tliose 
general  abstract  ideas  are  not  framed  in  the  mind,  about 
which  those  general  maxims  are,  which  are  mistaken  for 
innate  principles;  but  are  indeed  discoveries  made, and 
verities  introduced  and  brought  into  the  mind  by  the 
same  way,  and  discovered  by  the  same  steps,  as  several 
other  propositions,  which  nobodj'  was  ever  so  extrava- 
gant as  to  suppose  innate.     This  I  hope  to  make  plain 
in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse.    I  allow  therefore  a  ne-  , 
cessity,  that  men  should  come  to  the  use  of  reason  before  1 
they  get  the  knowledge  of  those  general  truths ;  but  \ 
deny,  that  men's  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  is  the  time  ' 
of  their  discovery. 

^  13.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  observable,  By  this  they 
that  this  saying.  That  men  know  and  assent  ^*^'"?*,^ 
to  these  maxims,  when  they  come  to  the  fj^^ther 
use  of  reason,  amounts  in  reaUty  of  fact  to  inowable 
no   more   but   this.    That   they   are    never  truths. 
known  or  taken  notice  of,  before  the  use  of  reason, 
but  may  possibly  be  assented  to,  some  time  after,  during 
a  man's  life  ;  but  when,  is  uncertain  :  and  so   may  all 
other  knowable  truths,  as  well  as  these ;  which  there- 
fore have  no  advantage  nor  distinction  from  others,  by 
this  note  of  being  known  when  we  come  to  the  use  of 
reason  ;  nor  are  thereljy  proved  to  be  innate,  but  quite 
the  contrary. 

^  14.  But,  secondly,  were  it  true,  that  If  coming 
the  precise  time  of  their  being  known,  and  t"'''«i's^<" 
assented  to,  were,  when  men  come  the  the  time  of 
use  of  reason,  neither  would  that  prove  theirdisco- 
them  innate.  This  way  of  arguing  is  as  ^^'^' " 
frivolous,  as  the  supposition  of  itself  is  false.  ^,g  ^-^^^ 
For  by  what  kind  of  logic  will  it  appear,  innnte. 
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that  any  notion  is  originally  by  nature  imprinted  in  the 
mind  in  its  first  constitution^  because  it  comes  first  to 
be  observed  and  assented  to,  when  a  faculty  of  the  Hiind, 
which  has  quite  a  distinct  province,  begins  to  exert 
itself  ?  And  therefore,  the  coming  to  the  use  of  speech, 
if  it  were  supposed  the  time  that  these  maxims  are  first 
assented  to  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  truth,  as 
the  time  when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason)  would 
be  as  good  a  proof  that  they  were  innate,  as  to  say,  they 
are  innate,  because  men  assent  to  them,  when  they  come 
to  the  use  of  reason.  I  agree  then  with  these  men  of 
innate  principles,  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  these 
general  and  self-evident  maxims  in  the  mind,  till  it 
comes  to  the  exercise  of  reason  :  but  I  deny  that  the 
coming  to  the  use  of  reason  is  the  precise  time  when 
they  are  first  taken  notice  of ;  and  if  that  were  the  pre- 
cise time,  I  deny  that  it  would  prove  them  innate.  All 
that  can  with  any  truth  be  meant  by  this  proposition, 
that  men  assent  to  them  when  they  come  to  the  use 
of  reason,  is  no  more  but  this,  that  the  making  of 
general  abstract  ideas,  and  the  understanding  of  general 
names,  being  a  concomitant  of  the  rational  faculty,  and 
growing  up  with  it,  children  commonly  get  not  those 
general  ideas,  nor  learn  the  names  that  stand  for  them, 
till,  having  for  a  good  while  exercised  their  reason  about 
familiar  and  more  particular  ideas,  they  are,  by  their 
ordinary  discourse  and  actions  with  others^  acknow- 
ledged to  be  capable  of  rational  conversation.  If  as- 
senting to  these  maxims,  when  men  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  can  be  true  in  any  other  sense,  I  desii*e  it  may  be 
shewn  ;  or  at  least,  how  in  this,  or  any  other  sense,  it 
proves  them  innate. 

/    The  steps  ^  ^^*  '^^^  senses  at  first  let  in  particular 

'     by  which       ideas,  and  furnish  the  yet  empty  cabinet ; 

the  mind       and  the  mind  by  degrees  growing  familiar 

^jStoitlT^^  with  some  of  them,  they  are  lodged  in  the 

memory,  and  names  got  to  them.  Afterwards 
the  mind,  proceeding  farther,  abstracts  them,  and  by  de- 
grees learns  the  use  of  general  names.  In  this  manner  the 
mind  comes  to  be  furnished  with  ideas  and  language,  the 
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materials  about  which  to  exercise  its  discursive  faculty: 
and  the  use  of  reason  becomes  daily  more  visible,  as 
these  materials,  that  give  it  employment,  increase.  But 
though  the  having  of  general  ideas,  and  the  use  of  ge- 
neral words  and  reason,  usually  grow  together ;  yet,  I  i 
see  not,  how  this  any  way  pi-oves  them  innate.  The 
knowledge  of  some  truths,  I  confess,  is  veiy  early  in 
the  mind ;  but  in  a  way  that  shows  them  not  to  be  in- 
nate. For,  if  we  will  observe,  we  shall  find  it  still  to 
be  about  ideas,  not  innate,  but  acquired:  It  being  about 
those  first  which  are  imprinted  by  external  things,  with 
which  infants  have  earliest  to  do,  which  make  the  most 
frequent  impressions  on  their  senses.  In  ideas  thus 
got,  the  mind  discovers  that  some  agree,  and  others  dif- 
fer, probably  as  soon  as  it  has  any  use  of  memory ;  as 
soon  as  it  is  abli;  to  retain  and  perceive  distinct  ideas. 
But  whether  it  be  then,  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it  does  so, 
long  before  it  has  the  use  of  words,  or  comes  to  that, 
which  we  commonly  call  "  the  use  of  reason."  For  a 
child  knows  as  certainly,  before  it  can  speak,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter  (i.  e.  that 
sweet  is  not  bitter)  as  it  knows  afterwaids  (when  it 
comes  to  speak)  that  wormwood  and  sugar-plums  are 
not  the  same  thing. 

^  16.  A  child  knows  not  that  three  and  four  are 
equal  to  seven,  till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  seven, 
and  has  got  the  name  and  idea  of  equality  :  and  then, 
upon  explaining  those  words,  he  presently  assents  to,  or 
rather  perceives  the  truth  of  that  proimsition.  But 
neither  does  he  then  readily  assent,  because  it  is  an  in- 
nate truth,  nor  was  his  assent  wanting  till  then,  because 
lie  wanted  the  use  of  reason  ;  but  the  truth  of  it  appears 
to  bini,  as  soon  as  he  has  settled  in  his  mind  the  clear 
and  distinct  ideas,  that  these  names  stand  for  :  and  then 
he  knows  the  ti'uth  of  that  proposition,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  and  by  the  same  means,  that  he  knew  before, 
that  a  rod  and  a  cherry  are  not  the  same  thing ;  and 
upon  the  same  grounds  also,  that  he  may  come  to  know 
afterwards,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  as  sliaU  be  more  fully  shown  here- 
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after.  So  that  the  later  it  is  before  any  one  ooiiieB  to 
have  those  general  ideas,  about  which  those  maxima  are) 
or  to  know  the  signification  of  those  general  terms  that 
stand  for  them ;  or  to  put  together  in  his  mind  the  ideas 
they  stand  for;  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  he  comes 
to  assent  to  those  maxims,  whose  terms,  with  the  ideas 
they  stand  for,  being  no  more  innate  than  those  of  a 
cat  or  a  weasel,  he  must  stay  till  time  and  observation 
have  acquainted  him  with  them ;  and  then  he  will  be 
in  a  capacity  to  know  the  truth  of  these  maxims,  upon 
the  first  occasion  that  shall  make  him  put  together  those 
ideas  in  his  mind,  and  observe  whether  they  agree  or 
disagree,  according  as  is  expressed  in  those  propositions. 
And  therefore  it  is,  that  a  man  knows  that  eighteen  and 
nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty»seven,  by  the  same  self- 
evidence,  that  he  knows  one  and  two  to  be  equal  to 
three :  yet  a  child  knows  this  not  so  soon  as  the  other ; 
not  for  want  of  the  use  of  reason,  but  because  the  ideas 
the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty*seven  stand  for, 
are  not  so  soon  got,  as  those  which  are  signified  by  one^ 
two,  and  three. 

Assenting  §   17*  This  evasion  therefore  of  general 

as  soon  as  assent,  when  men  come  to  the  use  of  rea^ 
andu^  -  ^^"'  failing  as  it  does,  and  leaving  no  dif- 
stood^  proves  f^rence  between  those  supposed  innate,  and 
them  not  Other  truths,  that  are  afterwards  acquired 
innate.  and  learnt,  men  have  endeavoured  to  secure 

an  universal  assent  to  those  they  call  maxims,  by  saying 
they  are  genefally  assented  to  as  soon  as  proposed,  and 
the  terms  they  are  proposed  in,  understood :  seeing  all 
men,  even  children,  as  soon  as  they  hear  and  under- 
stand the  terms,  assent  to  these  propositions,  they  think 
it  is  sufficient  to  prove  them  innate.  For  since  men 
never  fail,  after  they  have  once  understood  the  words, 
to  acknowledge  them  for  undoubted  truths,  they  would 
infer,  that  certainly  these  propositions  were  first  lodged 
in  the  understanding,  which,  without  any  teaching,  the 
mind,  at  the  very  first  proposal,  immediately  closes 
with,  and  assents  to,  and  after  that  never  doubts 
again. 
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^18.  In  answer  to  this,  I  demand  "  whe-  if  such  an 
ther  ready  assent  given  to  a  proposition  assent  be  a 
upon  first  hearing,  and  understanding  the  ""^  ^  ""' 
terms,  be  a  certain  mark  of  an  innate  prio-  .<  t^'at  one 
ciple  ?  "  If  it  be  not,  such  a  general  assent  and  two  are 
is  in  vain  urged  as  a  proof  of  them  :  if  it  be  *^""'  *" 
said,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  innate,  they  must  gweetnesTia 
then  allow  all  such  propositions  to  be  in-  notWtter- 
nate,  which  are  generally  assented  to  as  soon  new;"  and 
as  heard,  whereby  they  will  find  themselves  ^j^*''^^'^ 
plentifully  stored  with  innate  principles.  For,  must  be  in- 
npon  the  same  ground,  viz.  of  assent  at  first  nate. 
hearing  and  understanding  the  terms,  that  men  would 
have  those  maxims  pass  for  innate,  they  must  also  admit 
several  propositions  about  numbers  to  be  innate :  and 
thus,  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three;  that  two 
and  two  are  equal  to  four;  and  a  multitude  of  other 
the  like  propositions  in  numbers,  that  every  body  assents 
to  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms,  must 
have  a  place  amongst  these  innate  axioms.  Nor  is  this 
the  prerogative  of  numbers  alone,  and  propositions 
made  about  several  of  them ;  but  even  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  all  the  other  sciences,  afford  propositions, 
which  are  sure  to  meet  with  assent  as  soon  as  they  are 
understood.  That  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same 
place,  is  a  truth,  that  nobody  any  more  sticks  at,  than 
at  these  maxims,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;  that  white  is  not  black; 
that  a  square  is  not  a  circle ;  that  yellowness  is  not 
sweetness:"  these  and  a  million  of  such  other  propo- 
sitions, as  many  at  least  as  we  have  distinct  ideas  of, 
every  man  in  his  wits,  at  first  hearing,  and  knowing 
what  the  names  stand  for,  must  necessarily  assent  to. 
If  these  men  will  be  true  to  their  own  rule,  and  have 
assent  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  the  terras,  to 
be  a  mark  of  innate,  they  must  allow,  not  only  as  many 
innate  propositions  as  men  have  distinct  ideas;  but  as 
many  as  men  can  make  propositions  wherein  different 
ideas  are  denied  one  of  another.  Since  every  proposi- 
tion, wherein  one  diffei'ent  idea  is  denied  of  another, 
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will  as  certainly  find  assent  at  first  hearing  and  under- 
standing the  terms,  as  this  general  one  ^^  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ; "  or  that 
which  is  the  foupdation  of  it,  and  is  the  easier  un- 
derstood of  the  two,  '^  the  same  is  not  different:'*  hj 
which  account  they  will  have  legions  of  innate  propo- 
sitions of  this  one  sort,  without  mentioning  any  x>ther. 
But  since  no  proposition  can  be  innate,  unless  tihe  ideas 
about  which  it  is,  be  innate ;  this  will  be,  to  suppose 
all  our  ideas  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  figure,  &c.  in- 
nate ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  Oi^ 
posite  to  reason  and  experience.  Universal  and  ready 
assent  upon  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms  is  (I 
grant)  a  mark  of  self-evidence :  but  self-evidence,  de^ 
pending  not  on  innate  impressions,  but  on  something 
else  (as  we  shall  shew  hereafter)  belongs  to  several  pro- 
positions, which  nobody  was  yet  so  extravagant  as  to 
pretend  to  be  innate. 

§  19.  Nor  let  it  be  said,  That  those  more 
g^eral  pro.  Particular  self-evident  propositions,  which 
positions  ^^  assented  to  at  first  hearing,  as  that 
known  be-  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three ;  that  green 
fore  these      jg  jjot  red,  &c.;   are  received  as  the  con- 

universal  r  xi.  •  i 

maxims.  sequences  01  those  more  universal  proposi- 
tions, which  are  looked  on  as  innate  prin- 
ciples ;  since  any  one,  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  ob- 
serve what  passes  in  the  understanding,  will  certainly 
find,  that  these,  and  the  like  less  general  propositions, 
are  certainly  known,  and  firmly  assented  to,  by  those 
who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  those  more  general  maxims ; 
and  so,  being  earlier  in  the  mind  than  those  (as  they 
are  called)  first  principles,  cannot  owe  to  them  the  as- 
sent wherewith  they  are  received  at  first  hearing. 

^^      _  4  20.  If  it  be  said,    that    "  these   pro- 

One  and  ^. .  .       .  J    ,  \  ^ 

one  equal       positions,  VIZ.  two   and  two  are   equal  to 

to  two^  &&  four ;  red  is  not  blue,  &c. ;  are  not  gene- 
not  general  ral  maxims,  nor  of  any  great  use : "  I  an- 
^^^^J^^'  swer,  that  makes  nothing  to  the  argument 
of  universal  assent,  upon  hearing  and  under- 
standing. For,  if  that  be  the  certain  mark  of  innate,  what- 
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ever  proposition  can  be  found,  that  receives  general  as- 
sent as  soon  as  heard  and  understood,  that  must  be  ad- 
mitted for  an  innate  proposition,  as  well  as  this  maxim, 
"  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  ix)t 
to  be ;"  they  being  upon  this  ground  equal.  And  as  to 
the  difference  of  being  more  general,  that  makes  this 
maxim  more  remote  from  being  innate;  those  general 
and  abstract  ideas  being  mqre  strangers  to  our  first  ap- 
prehensions, than  those  of  more  particular  self-evident 
propositions ;  and  therefore  it  is  longer  before  they  are 
admitted  and  assented  to  by  the  growing  understanding. 
And  as  to  the  usefulness  of  these  magnified  maxims, 
that  perhaps  will  not  be  found  so  great  as  is  generally 
conceived,  when  It  comes  in  its  due  place  to  be  more 
fully  considered. 

^  21.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  These  raas- 
assenting  to  propositions  at  first  hearing  imsnotbe- 
and  understanding  their  terms;  it  is  fit  ^^^^^ 
we  first  take  notice,  that  this,  instead  of  till  propos- 
being  a  mark  that  they  are   innate,    is  a  ed,  proves 


things,  are  ignorant  of  these  principles,  till  they  are  pro- 
posed to  them  ;  and  that  one  may  bo  unacquainted  with 
these  truths,  till  he  hears  them  from  others.  For  if  they 
were  innate,  what  need  they  be  proposed  in  order  to 
gaining  assent,  when  by  being  in  the  understanding, 
by  a  natural  and  original  impression,  (if  there  were  any 
such)  they  could  not  but  be  known  before  r  Or  doth  the 
proposing  them,  print  them  clearer  in  the  mind  than 
nature  did?  Jf  so,  then  the  consequence  will  be,  that 
a  man  knows  them  better,  after  he  has  been  thus  taught 
them,  than  he  did  before.  Whence  it  will  follow,  that 
tbese  principles  may  be  made  more  evident  to  us  by 
others  teaching,  than  nature  has  made  them  by  impres- 
sion ;  which  will  ill  agree  with  the  opinion  of  innate 
principles,  and  give  but  little  authority  to  them ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  founda- 
tions of  all  our  other  knowledge,  as  they  are  pretended 
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to  be.  This  cannot  be  denied,  that  men  grow  first 
acquainted  with  many  of  these  self-«vident  truths^  upon 
their  being  proposed :  but  it  is  clear,  that  whosoever 
does  so,  finds  in  himself,  that  he  then  b^^ins  to  know 
a  proposition,  which  he  knew  not  before ;  and  which, 
fl^m  thenceforth,  he  never  questions:  not  beoause  it 
was  innate,  but  because  the  consideration  of  the  natove 
of  the  things  contained  in  those  words,  would  not  su^ 
fer  him  to  think  otherwise,  how,  or  whensoever  he  is 
brought  to  reflect  on  them.  And  if  whatever  is  assented 
to  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms,  most 
pass  for  an  innate  principle,  every  well-grounded  obp 
servation,  drawn  from  particulars  into  a  general  rule, 
must  be  innate.  When  yet  it  is  certain,  that  not  all, 
but  only  sagacious  heads  light  at  first  on  these  observa- 
tions, and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions,  not 
innate,  but  collected  from  a  preceding  acquaintance,' 
and  reflection  on  particular  instances.  These,  when  oh* 
serving  men  have  made  them,  unobserving  men,  when 
they  are  proposed  to  them,  cannot  reflise  their{assent  to. 

§  SSI.  If  it  be  said,  **  the  understanding 
kn^n  be-  ^^^^  ^^  implicit  knowledge  of  these  prin- 
fore  propos-  ciples,  but  not  an  explicit,  before  this  first 
ing,  ngni-  hearing,"  (as  they  must,  who  will  say,  "  that 
fi«»,  that  the  ^jjgy  ^^^  j^  |.jjg  understandinff  before  they  are 

pable  of  un-  known  ")  it  will  be  hard  to  conceive  what  is 
dentanding  meant  by  a  principle  imprinted  on  the  un- 
them,  or  elae  derstanding  implictly ;  unless  it  be  this,  that 
^P~^°^   the  mind  is  capable  of  understanding  and 

assenting  firmly  to  such  propositions.  And 
thus  all  mathematical  demonstrations,  as  well  as  first 
principles,  must  be  received  as  native  impressions 
on  the  mind :  which  I  fear  they  will  scarce  allow  them 
to  be,  who  find  it  harder  to  demonstrate  a  proposition, 
than  assent  to  it  when  demonstrated.  And  few  mathe- 
maticians will  be  forward  to  believe,  that  all  the  dia* 
grams  they  have  drawn,  were  but  copies  of  those  in-« 
nate  characters  which  nature  had  engraven  upon  their 
minds. 
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§  23.  There  is,  I  fear,  this  farther  weak-  The  argu- 

ness    in    the    foi'egoing    argumetit,    whicli  "^"^  °^ "' 

would    persuade    us,    that    therefore    those  g^I'v™" 


maxims  are  to  be  thought  innate,    which  : 


1^ 


men  admit  at  first  hearing,  because  they  as-  a  false  sup. 
sent  to  propositions,  which  they  are  not  ^""^^Lf*^ 
taught,  nor  do  receive  from  the  force  of  any  teadiine. 
argument  or  demonstration,  but  a  bare  ex- 
plication or  understanding  of  the  terms.  Under  which, 
there  seems  to  me  to  lie  this  fallacy,  that  men  are 
supposed  not  to  be  taught,  nor  to  learn  any  thing  de 
novo;  when,  in  truth,  they  are  taught,  and  do  learn 
something  they  were  ignorant  of  before.  For  first  it  is 
evident,  that  they  have  learned  the  terms,  and  their  sig- 
nification \  neither  of  which  was  born  with  them.  But 
this  is  not  all  the  acquired  knowledge  in  the  case:  the 
ideas  themselves,  about  which  the  proposition  is,  are 
rot  born  with  them,  no  more  than  their  names,  but  got 
afterwai-ds.  So  that  in  all  propositions  that  are  assented 
to  at  first  hearing,  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  their 
standing  fur  such  ideas,  and  the  ideas  themselves  that 
they  stand  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate ;  I  would 
fain  know  what  there  is  remaining  in  such  propositions, 
that  is  innate.  For  I  would  gladly  have  any  one  name 
that  proposition,  whose  terms  or  ideas  were  either  of 
them  innate.  AVe  by  degrees  get  ideas  and  names,  and 
learn  their  appropriated  connexion  one  with  another  ; 
and  then  to  propositions,  made  in  such  terms,  whose 
signification  we  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  we  can  perceive  in  our  ideas,  when  put 
together,  is  expressed,  we  at  first  hearing  assent ;  though 
to  other  propositions,  in  themselves  as  certain  and  evi- 
dent, but  which  are  concerning  ideas,  not  so  soon  or 
so  easily  got,  we  are  at  the  same  time  no  way  capable 
of  assenting.  For  though  a  child  quickly  assents  to  this 
proposition,  "  that  an  apple  is  not  fire,"  when,  by 
familiar  acquaintance,  he  has  got  the  ideas  of  those 
two  different  things  distinctly  imprinted  on  his  mind, 
and  has  learnt  that  the  names  apple  and  fire  stand  for 
them  J  yet  it  will  be  some  years  after,  perhaps,  before 
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the  same  child  will  assent  to  this  proposition,  <<  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  :** 
because  that,  though,  perhaps  the  words  are  as  easy  to 
be  learnt,  yet  the  signification  of  them  being  more 
large,  comprehensive,  and  abstract,  than  of  the  names 
annexed  to  those  sensible  things  the  child  hath  to  do 
with,  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their  precise  mean- 
ing, and  it  requires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in  his 
mind  those  general  ideas  they  stand  for.  Till  that  be 
done,  you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  any  child 
assent  to  a  proposition  made  up  of  such  general  terms  : 
but  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  got  those  ideas,  and  learned 
their  names,  he  forwardly  closes  w4th  the  one,  as  well 
as  the  other  of  the  forementioned  propositions,  and  with 
both  for  the  same  reason ;  viz.  because  he  finds  the 
ideas  he  has  in  his  mind  to  agree  or  disagree,  accord* 
ing  as  the  words  standing  for  them,  are  affirmed  or  de- 
nied  one  of  another  in  the  proposition.  But  if  propo* 
sitions  be  brought  to  him  in  words,  which  stand  for 
ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his  mind ;  to  such  propositions, 
however  evidently  true  or  false  in  themselves,  he  affords 
neither  assent  nor  dissent,  but  is  ignorant.  For  words 
being  but  empty  sounds,  any  farther  than  they  are  signs 
of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  them,  as  they  cor- 
respond to  those  ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther  than 
that.  But  the  showing  by  what  steps  and  ways  know- 
ledge comes  into  our  minds,  and  the  grounds  of  several 
degrees  of  assent,  being  the  business  of  the  following 
discourse,  it  may  suffice  to  have  only  touched  on  it 
here,  as  one  reason  that  made  me  doubt  of  those  innate 
principles. 

Not  innate  §  ^^'  '^^  conclude  this  argument  of  uni- 
because  not  versal  consent,  I  agree  with  these  defenders 
universally  of  innate  principles,  that  if  they  are  in- 
assented  to.  nate^  they  must  needs  have  universal  assent. 
For  that  a  truth  should  be  innate,  and  yet  not  assented 
to,  is  to  me  as  unintelligible,  as  for  a  man  to  know  a 
truth,  and  be  ignorant  of  it,  at  the  same  time.  But 
then,  by  these  men's  own  confession,  they  cannot  be 
innate ;  since  they  are  not  assented  to  by  those  who  un- 
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derstand  not  tlie  terms,  nor  by  a  great  part  of  those 
who  do  understand  them,  but  have  yet  never  lieard  nor 
thought  of  those  propositions  ;  which,  I  think,  is  at  least 
one  half  of  mankind.  But  were  the  numher  far  less,  it 
would  be  enough  to  destroy  universal  assent,  and  thereby 
show  these  propositions  not  to  be  innate,  if  children 
alone  were  ignorant  of  them. 

^  25.  But  that  I  may  nut  I>e  accused  to  Tlieae  max- 
argue  from  the  thoughts  of  infants,  which  '™*  "<"  ^^^ 
are  unknown  to  us,  and  to  conclude  from  °^^' 

what  passes  in  their  understandings  before  they  express 
it ;  I  say  next,  that  these  two  general  propositions  are 
not  the  truths  that  first  possess  the  minds  of  children, 
nor  are  antecedent  to  all  acquired  and  adventitious  no- 
tions; which,  if  they  were  innate,  they  must  needs  be. 
Whether  we  can  determine  it  or  no,  it  matters  not, 
there  is  certainly  a  time  when  children  begin  to  think, 
and  their  words  and  actions  do  assure  us  that  they  do 
so.  When  tlierefore  they  are  capable  of  thought,  of 
knowledge,  of  assent,  can  it  rationally  be  supposed, 
they  can  be  ignorant  of  those  notions  that  nature  has 
imprinted,  were  there  any  such  ?  Can  it  he  imagined, 
with  any  appearance  of  reason,  that  they  perceive  the 
impressions  from  things  without,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  ignorant  of  those  characters  which  nature  itself 
has  taken  care  to  stamp  within  ?  Can  they  receive  and 
assent  to  adventitious  notions,  and  be  ignorant  of  those 
■which  are  supposed  woven  into  the  very  principles  of 
their  being,  and  impi-inted  there  in  indelible  charac- 
ters, to  be  tlie  foundation  and  guide  of  all  their  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  future  reasonings  ?  This  would 
be,  to  make  nature  take  pains  to  no  purpose ;  or,  at 
least,  to  write  very  ill ;  since  its  characters  could  not 
be  read  by  those  eyes,  which  saw  other  things  very 
well;  and  those  are  very  ill  supposed  the  clearest  parts 
of  truth,  and  the  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge, 
which  are  not  first  known,  and  without  which  the  un- 
doubted knowledge  of  several  otlier  things  may  be  had. 
The  child  certainly  knows,  that  the  nurse  that  feeds  it, 
'  "b  neither  the  cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  blackmoor  it  is 
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afraid  of;  that  the  wormseed  or  mustard  it  refosesi  fa 
not  the  apple  or  sugar  it  cries  for ;  this  it  is  celtainl/ 
and  undoubtedlj  assured  of :  but  will  any  one  saj,  it 
is  by  virtue  of  this  principle,  *^  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,**  that  it  so 
firmly  assents-  to  these^  and  other  parts  of  its  kooilr- 
ledge  ?  Or  that  the  child  has  any  notion  or  appreheti- 
sion  of  that  proposition  at  an  age,  wherein  yet^  it  fa 
plain^  it  knows  a  great  many  other  truths  ?  He  that  will 
say,  children  join  these  general  abstract  speculations 
with  their  sucking  bottles  and  their  rattles,  may^  pen- 
haps,  with  justice,  be  thought  to  have  more  passion  and 
zeal  for  his  opinion,  but  less  sincerity  and  truths  than 
one  of  that  age. 

^  26.  Though  therefore  there  be  several 
And  80  not   general  propositions,   that  meet   with  coff. 

stant  and  ready  assent,  as  soon  as  proposed 
to  men  grown  up,  who  have  attained  the  use  of  more 
general  and  abstract  ideas,  and  names  standing  for 
them ;  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  those  of  ten- 
der years,  who  nevertheless  know  other  things,  thej 
cannot  pretend  to  universal  assent  of  intelligent  pen- 
sons,  and  so  by  no  means  can  be  supposed  innate  i  it 
being  impossible,  that  any  truth  which  fa  innate  (if 
there  were  any  such)  should  be  unknown,  at  least  to 
any  one  who  knows  any  thing  else :  since,  if  there  arfe 
innate  truths,  they  must  be  innate  thoughts ;  there  being 
nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind,  that  it  has  never  thought 
on.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  innate 
truths  in  the  mind,  they  must  necessarily  be  the  first  of 
any  thought  on ;  the*first  that  appear  there. 

§  37-  That  the  general  maxims,  we  are 
Not  innate,  discoursing  of,  are  not  known  to  children, 
S^^ppear  i^^®*^*  *"^  ^  great  part  of  mankind,  we 
least,  where  have  already  sufficiently  proved ;  whereby 
what  is  in-  it  is  evident,  they  have  not  an  universal  as* 
nate  shows  ^^^x^  nor  are  general  impressions.  But  there  is 
^  '  this  farther  argument  in  it  against  their  being 

innate,  that  these  characters,  if  they  were 
native  and  ori^nal  impressions^  should  appear  fairest 
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and  clearest  in  those  persons  in  whom  yet  we  find  no 
footsteps  of  them :  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong 
presumption,  that  they  are  not  innate,  since  tliey  are 
least  known  to  those,  in  whom,  if  they  were  innate, 
they  must  needs  exert  themselves  with  most  force  and 
vigour.  For  children,  idiots,  savages,  and  illiterate 
people,  being  of  all  others  the  least  corrupted  by  cus- 
tom, or  borrowed  opinions ;  learning  and  education 
having  not  cast  their  native  thoughts  into  new  moulds, 
nor,  by  superinducing  foreign  and  studied  doctrines, 
confounded  those  fair  characters  nature  had  written 
there ;  one  might  reasonably  imagine,  that  in  their 
minds  these  innate  notions  should  lie  open  fairly  to 
every  one's  view,  as  it  is  certain  the  thoughts  of  chil- 
dren do.  It  might  very  well  be  expected,  that  these 
principles  should  be  perfectly  known  to  naturals,  wliich 
being  stamped  immediately  on  the  soul  {as  these  men 
suppose)  can  have  no  dependance  on  the  constitutions 
or  organs  of  the  body,  the  only  confessed  difference 
between  them  and  others.  One  would  think,  accord- 
ing to  these  men's  principles,  that  all  these  native 
beams  of  light  (were  there  any  such)  should  in  those 
who  have  no  reserves,  no  arts  of  concealment,  shine 
out  in  their  full  lustre,  and  leave  us  in  no  more  doubt 
of  their  being  there,  than  we  are  of  their  love  of  plea- 
sure,  and  abhorrence  of  pain.  But  alas,  amongst  chil- 
dren, idiots,  savages,  and  the  grossly  illiterate,  what 
general  maxims  are  to  be  found?  what  universal  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge?  Their  notions  are  few  and  nar- 
row, borrowed  only  from  those  olyects  they  have  had 
most  to  do  with,  and  which  have  made  upon  their 
senses  the  frequentest  and  strongest  impressions.  A 
child  knows  his  nurse  and  his  cradle,  and  by  degrees 
the  play-things  of  a  little  more  advanced  age :  and  a 
young  savage  has,  perhaps,  bis  head  filled  with  love 
and  hunting,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  tribe.  But 
he  that  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of 
the  woods,  will  expect  these  abstract  maxims  and  re- 
puted principles  of  science,  will,  I  fear,  find  himself 
mistaken.     Such  kind  of  general  propositions  are  sel- 
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dom  mentioned  in  the  huts  of  Indians,  much  less  are 
they  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  children^  or  anj 
impressions  of  them  on  the  minds  of  naturals.  Thejr 
are  the  language  and  business  of  the  schools  and  aca^- 
demies  of  learned  nations,  accustomed  to  that  sort  of 
conversation  or  learning,  where  disputes  are  frequent : 
these  maxims  being  suited  to  artificial  argumentation, 
and  useful  for  conviction ;  but  not  much  conducing  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  or  advancement  ot  knowl^ge. 
But  of  their  small  use  for  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge, I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large, 
/.  4,  c.  7. 

Reca  •  iia  ^  28.  I  kuow  not  how  absurd  thb  may 
tion.^  "  ^^™  *^  ^^  masters  of  demonstration :  and 
probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  any 
body  at  first  hearing.  I  must  therefore  beg  a  little 
truce  with  prejudice,  and  the  forbearance  of  censure, 
till  I  have  been  heard  out  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse, 
being  very  willing  to  submit  to  better  judgments.  And 
since  I  impartially  search  after  truth,  I  shall  not  be 
sorry  to  be  convinced  that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  my 
own  notions;  which  I  confess  we  are  all  apt  to  be, 
when  application  and  study  have  warmed  our  heads 
with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  see  any  ground  to 
think  these  two  speculative  maxims  innate,  since  they 
are  not  universally  assented  to  \  and  the  assent  they  so 
generally  find,  is  no  other  than  what  several  proposi- 
tions,  not  allowed  to  be  innate,  equally  partake  in  with 
them  ;  and  since  the  assent  that  is  given  them,  is  pro- 
duced another  wayr  and  comes  not  from  natural  in- 
scription, as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing discourse.  And  if  these  first  principles  of  know- 
ledge and  science  are  found  not  to  be  innate,  no  other 
speculative  maxims  can  (I  suppose)  with  better  right 
pretend  to  be  so. 
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No  Innate  Practical  Principles. 

^  1.  If  those  speculative  maxims,  where-  No  moral 
of  we  discoursed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  principle  so 
have  not  an  actual  universal  assent  from  gg^;^^^^ 
all  mankind,  as  we  there  proved,  it  is  much  ceived,asthe 
more  visible  concerning  practical  principles^  foremen- 
that  they  come  short  of  an  universal  recep-  *^^^ff  ^" 
tion  :  and  I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  instance  maxims. 
any  one  moral  rule,  which  can  pretend  to  so 
general  and  ready  an  assent  as,  ^^  what  is,  is;'*  or  to 
be  so  manifest  a  truth  as  this,  ^^  that  it  is  impossible 
"  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be."  Whereby  it 
is  evident,  that  they  are  farther  removed  from  a  title  to 
be  innate ;  and  the  doubt  of  their  being  native  impres-* 
sions  on  the  mind,  is  stronger  against  those  moral  prin- 
ciples than  the  other.  Not  that  it  brings  their  truth 
at  all  in  question :  they  are  equally  true,  though  not 
equally  evident.  Those  speculative  maxims  carry  their 
own  evidence  with  them ;  but  moral  principles  require 
reasoning  and  discourse,  and  some  exercise  of  the  mind, 
to  discover  the  certainty  of  their  truth.  They  lie  not 
o|)en  as  natural  characters  engraven  on  the  mind; 
which,  if  any  such  were,  they  must  needs  be  visible  by 
themselves,  and  by  their  own  light  be  certain  and 
known  to  6very  body.  But  thi^  i?  no  derogation  to 
their  truth  and  certainty,  no  more  than  it  is  to  the 
truth  or  certainty  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  being 
equal  to  two  right  ones ;  because  it  is  not  so  evident,  as 
**  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part ;"  nor  so  apt  to  be 
assented  to  at  first  hearing.  It  may  suffice,  that  these 
moral  rules  are  capable  of  demonstration ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  our  own  fault,  if  we  come  not  to  a  certain 
knowledge  of  them.  But  the  ignorance  wherein  many 
men  are  of  them^  and  the  slowness  of  assent  wherewith 
Qthers  receive  them,  are  manifest  proofs  that  they  ai:^ 
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not  innate,  and  such  as  offer  themselves  to  their  view 

without  searching. 

^  .^,      ,         &   2.  Whether  there  be  any  such  moral 

Faith  and  .^    .   ,  i_       •  «  i  x 

justice  not  principles,  wherein  all  men  do  agree,  I 
owned  as*  appeal  to  any,  who  have  been  but  mode- 
principles  rately  conversant  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
y  men.  ^^^  looked  abroad  beyond  the  smoke  of 
their  own  chimneys.  Where  is  that  practical  truth, 
that  is  universally  received  without  doubt  or  question, 
as  it  must  be,  if  innate  ?  Justice,  and  keeping  of  con- 
tracts, is  that  which  most  men  seem  to  agree  in.  This 
is  a  principle,  which  is  thought  to  extend  itself  to  the 
dens  of  thieves,  and  the  confederacies  of  the  greatest 
villains ;  and  they  who  have  gone  farthest  towards  the 
putting  off  of  humanity  itself,  keep  faith  and  rules  of 
justice  one  with  another.  I  grant  that  out-laws  them- 
selves do  this  one  amongst  another ;  but  it  is  without 
receiving  these  as  the  innate  laws  of  nature.  They 
practise  them  as  rules  of  convenience  within  their  own 
communities  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  he 
embraces  justice  as  a  practical  principle,  who  acts  fairly 
with  his  fellow  highwayman,  and  at  the  same  time  plun- 
ders or  kills  the  next  honest  man  he  meets  with.  Jus- 
tice and  truth  are  the  common  ties  of  society;  and 
therefore,  even  out-laws  and  robbers,  who  break  with 
all  the  world  besides,  must  keep  faith  and  rules  of  equity 
amongst  themselves,  or  else  they  cannot  hold  together. 
But  will  any  one  say,  that  those  that  live  by  fraud  or 
rapine,  have  innate  principles  of  truth  and  justice  which 
they  allow  and  assent  to  ? 

Objection.  ^  ^*  P^^haps  it  will  be  urged,  that  the 
Though  tacit  assent  of  their  minds  agrees  to  what 
men  deny  their  practice  contradicts.  I  answer,  first, 
them  in  their  j   jj  j^y^  always  thought  the  actions  of  men 

they  jdnut  ^^^  ^^^  interpreters  of  their  thoughts.  But 
them  in  their  since  it  is  certain,  that  most  men's  prac- 
thoughts,  tices,  and  some  men's  open  professions, 
answered,  y^^^  ^j^j^^^  questioned  or  denied  these  prin- 
ciples, it  is  impossible  to  establish  an  universal  con- 
sent, (though  we  should  look  for  it  only  amongst  grown 
men)  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  them 
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innate.  Secondly,  it  is  very  strange  and  Unreasonable 
to  suppose  innate  practical  principles,  that  terminate 
only  in  contemplation.  Practical  principles  derived 
from  nature  are  there  for  operation,  and  must  produce 
conformity  of  action,  not  barely  speculative  assent  to 
their  truth,  or  else  th^y  are  in  vain  distinguished  from 
speculative  maxims.  Nature,  I  confess,  has  put  into 
man  a  desire  of  happiness,  and  an  aversion  to  misery : 
these  indeed  are  innate  practical  principles,  which  (as 
practical  principles  ought)  do  continue  constantly  to  ope« 
rate  and  influence  all  our  actions  without  ceasing :  these 
may  be  observed  in  all  persons  and  all  ages,  steady  and 
universal ;  but  these  are  inclinations  of  the  appetite  to 
good,  not  impressions  of  truth  on  the  understanding. 
I  deny  not,  that  there  are  natural  tendencies  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  men ;  and  that,  from  the  very  first  in- 
stances of  sense  and  perception,  there  are  some  things 
that  are  grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to  them ;  some 
things,  that  they  incline  to,  and  others  that  they  fly : 
but  this  makes  nothing  for  innate  characters  on  the 
mind,  which  are  to  be  the  principles  of  knowledge, 
regulating  our  practice.  Such  natural  impressions  on 
the  understanding  are  so  far  from  being  confirmed 
hereby,  that  this  is  an  argument  against  them ;  since, 
if  there  were  certain  characters  imprinted  by  nature  on 
the  understanding,  as  the  principles  of  knowledge,  we 
could  not  but  perceive  them  constantly  operate  in  us 
and  influence  our  knowledge,  as  we  do  those  others  on 
the  will  and  appetite ;  which  never  cease  to  be  the  con* 
stant  springs  and  motives  of  all  our  ^tions,  to  which  we 
perpetually  feel  them  strongly  impelling  us. 

^  4.  Another  reason  that  makes  me  doubt  Moral  rules 
of  any  innate  practical  principles,  is,  that  need  a  proof, 
I  think  there  cannot  any  one  moral  rule  ^  °^*  "*" 
be  proposed,  whereof  a  man  may  not  justly 
demand  a  reason :  which  would  be  perfectly  ridicu« 
lous  and  absurd,  if  they  were  innate,  or  so  much  as 
self-evident;  which  every  innate  principle  must  needs 
be,  and  not  need  any  proof  to  ascertain  its  truth,  nor 
want  any  reason  to  gain  it  approbation.  He  would  be 
thought  void  of  common,  sense,  who  asked  ow  \Vv&  ^^^ 

D  2 
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side,  or  on  the  other  side  went  to  give,  a  reason,  why 
it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be.  It  carries  its  own  light  and  evidence  with  it,  and 
needs  no  other  proof :  he  that  understands  the  terms, 
assents  to  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  else  nothing  wiU  ever 
be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to  do  it.  But  should  that 
most  unshaken  rule  of  morality,  and  foundation  of  all 
social  virtue,  '^  that  one  should  do  as  he  would  be  done 
**  unto,**  be  proposed  to  one  who  never  heard  it  b^ 
fore,  but  yet  is  of  capacity  to  understand  its  meanings 
might  he  not  without  any  absurdity  ask  a  reason  why  ? 
and  were  not  he  that  proposed  it  bound  to  make  out 
the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  it  to  him  ?  which  plainly 
shows  it  not  to  be  innate ;  for  if  it  were,  it  could  nei« 
ther  want  nor  receive  any  proof ;  but  must  needs  (at 
least,  as  soon  as  heard  and  understood)  be  received  and 
assented  to,  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  which  a  man 
can  by  no  means  doubt  of.  So  that  the  truth  of  all 
these  moral  rules  plainly  depends  upon  some  other  ante- 
cedent to  them,  and  from  which  they  must  be  deduced ; 
which  could  not  be,  if  either  they  were  innate,  or  so 
much  as  self-evident. 

Instance  in  §  5.  That  men  should  keep  their  corn- 
keeping  pacts,  is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable 
compacts,  rule  in  morality.  But  yet,  if  a  Christian, 
who  has  the  view  of  happiness  and  misery  in  another 
life,  be  asked  why  a  man  must  keep  his  word,  he  will 
give  this  as  a  reason ;  because  God,  who  has  the  power 
of  eternal  life  and  death,  requires  it  of  us.  But  if  an 
Hobbist  be  asked  why,  he  will  answer,  because  the 
public  requires  it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punish  you, 
if  you  do  not.  And  if  one  of  the  old  philosophers  had 
been  asked,  he  would  have  answered,  because  it  was 
dishonest,  below  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  opposite  to 
virtue,  the  highest  perfection  of  human  nature,  to  do 
otherwise. 

Virtue  gene-  §  6.  Hence  naturally  flows  the  great  va- 
rally  appro- riety  of  opinions  concerning  moral  rules, 
ved,  not  be-  ^^ich  are  to  be  found  among  men,  accord- 
but  because '  ^^S  ^^  *he  different  sorts  of  happiness  they 
jnoistable.     have  a  prospect  of,  or  propose  to  thern^ 
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selves :  which  could  not  be  if  practical  principles  were 
innate,  and  imprinted  in  our  minds  immediately  by  the 
hand  of  God.  I  grant  the  existence  of  God  is  so  many 
ways  manifest,  and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  so  con- 
gruous to  the  light  of  reason,  that  a  great  pai't  of  man- 
kind give  testimony  to  the  law  of  nature;  but  yet  I 
think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  several  moral  rules  may 
receive  from  mankind  a  vei-y  g-eneral  approbation, 
without  eitlier  knowing  or  admitting  the  true  ground 
of  morality  ;  which  can  only  be  tlie  will  and  law  of  a 
G^,  who  sees  men  in  the  dark,  has  in  his  hand  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  power  enough  to  call  to  account 
the  proudest  offender.  For  God  having,  by  an  inse- 
parable connexion,  joined  virtue  and  public  happi- 
ness together,  and  made  the  practice  thereof  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  society,  and  visibly  beneficial  to 
all  with  whom  the  virtuous  man  has  to  do;  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  every  one  should  not  only  allow,  but 
recommend  and  magnify  those  rules  to  others,  from 
whose  observance  of  them  he  is  sure  to  reap  advantage 
to  himself.  He  may,  out  of  interest,  as  well  as  con- 
viction, cry  up  that  for  sacred,  which  if  once  trampled 
on  and  profaned,  he  himself  cannot  he  safe  nor  secure. 
This,  though  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral  and  eter- 
nal obligation  which  these  rules  evidently  have;  yet  it 
shows  that  the  outward  acknowledgment  men  pay  to 
them  in  their  words,  proves  not  that  they  are  innate 
principles ;  nay,  it  proves  not  so  much,  as  that  men 
assent  to  them  inwardly  in  their  own  minds,  as  the  in- 
violable rules  of  their  own  practice :  since  we  find  that 
self-interest,  and  the  conveniencies  of  this  life,  make 
many  men  own  an  outward  profession  and  approbation 
of  them,  whose  actions  sufficiently  prove,  that  they  very 
little  consider  the  law-giver  that  prescribed  these  rules, 
nor  the  hell  that  he  has  ordained  for  the  punishment  of 
those  that  transgress  them. 

^  7.  For,  if  we  will  not  in  civility  allow  Men's  ac- 

too  much  sincerity  to  the  professions  of  most  '^""*  '^""7 

,  1  ■    1      1    .  .  11.       vmce  us  that 

men,  but  thmk  their  actions  to  be  the  m-  the  rule  of 
terpretcrs  of  their  thoughts,  we  shall  find  vinuc  is  not 
that  they  have  no  such  inteiiial  vcuevalloTi  *'^''  ™-'^- 
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for  these  rules,  nor  so  full  a  persuasion  of  their  certainty 
and  obligation.  The  great  principle  of  morality^  *^  to 
do  as  one  would  be  done  to,''  is  more  commended  than 
practised.  But  the  breach  of  this  rule  cannot  be  a 
greater  vice,  than  to  teach  others*  that  it  is  no  moral 
rule,  nor  obligatory,  would  be  thought  madness,  and 
contrary  to  that  interest  men  sacrifice  to,  when  they 
break  it  themselves.  Perhaps  conscience  will  be  urged 
as  checking  us  for  such  breaches,  and  so  the  intenial 
obligation  and  establishment  of  the  rule  be  preserved. 
Conscience  ^  ^'  '^^  "^^ich  I  answer,  that  I  doubt 
no  proof  df  not  but,  without  being  written  on  their 
any  innate  hearts,  many  men  may,  by  the  same  way 
moral  rule,  ^jj^t  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  other 
things,  come  to  assent  to  several  moral  rules,  and  be 
convinced  of  their  obligation.  Others  also  may  come 
to  be  of  the  same  mind,  from  their  education,  com- 
pany, and  customs  of  their  country;  which  persua- 
sion^ however  got,  will  serve  to  set  conscience  on  work, 
which  is  nothing  else,  but  our  own  opinion  or  judg- 
ment of  the  moral  rectitude  or  pravity  of  our  own  no- 
tions. And  if  conscience  be  a  proof  of  innate  princi- 
ples, contraries  may  be  innate  principles;  since  some 
men,  with  the  same  bent  of  conscience,  prosecute  what 
others  avoid. 

Instances  of  ^  9-  B«*  I  cannot  see  how  any  meti  should 
enormities  ^ver  transgress  those  moral  rules,  with  con- 
practised  fidence  and  serenity,  were  they  innate,  and 
without  re-  stamped  upon  their  minds.  View  but  an 
army  at  the  sacking  of  a  town,  and  see  what 
observation,  or  sense  of  moral  principles,  or  what  touch 
of  conscience  for  all  the  outrages  they  do.  Robberies, 
murders,  rapes,  are  the  sports  of  men  set  at  liberty  from 
punishment  and  censure.  Have  there  not  been  whole 
nations,  and  those  of  the  most  civilized  people,  amongst 
whom  the  exposing  their  children,  and  leaving  them 
in  the  fields  to  perish  by  want  or  wild  beasts,  has  been 
the  practice,  as  little  condemned  or  scrupled  as  the  be- 
getting them  ?  Do  they  not  still,  in  some  countries,  put 
them  into  the  same  graves  with  their  mothers,  if  they 
die  in  child-birth;   or  dispatch  them,  if  a  pretended 
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astrologer  declares  them  to  have  unhappy  stars }  And 
are  there  not  places  where,  at  a  certain  age>  they  kill 
or  expose  their  parents  without  any  remorse  at  all  ?  In 
a  part  of  Asia,  the  sick,  when  their  case  comes  to  be 
thought  desperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth, 
before  they  are  dead ;  and  left  there,  exposed  to  wind 
and  weather,  to  perish  without  assistance  or  pity^ 
It  is  familiar  among  the  Mingrelians,  a  people  profess- 
ing Christianity,  to  bury  their  children  alive  without 
scruple  \  There  are  places  where  they  eat  their  own 
children  ^  The  Caribbees  were  wont  to  geld  their 
children,  on  purpose  to  fat  and  eat  them"*.  And 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  tells  us  of  a  people  in  Peru,  which 
were  wont  to  fat  and  eat  the  children  they  got  on  their 
female  captives,  whom  they  kept  as  concubines  for  that 
purpose ;  and  when  they  were  past  breeding,  the  mor 
thers  themselves  were  killed  too  and  eaten  ^  The 
virtues,  whereby  the  Tououpinambos  believed  they  me* 
rited  paradise,  were  revenge,  and  eating  abundance  of 
their  enemies.  They  have  not  so  much  as  a  name  for 
Gkxl^  and  have  no  religion,  no  worship.  The 
saints,  who  are  canonized  amongst  the  Turks,  lead  lives, 
which  one  cannot  with  modesty  relate.  A  remarkable 
passage  to  this  purpose,  out  of  the  voyage  of  Baumgar* 
ten,  which  is  a  book  not  every  day  to  be  met  with,  I 
shall  set  down  at  large  in  the  language  it  is  published  in. 
Ibi  {sc.  prope  Belbes  in  Egypto)  vidimus  sanctum  unum 
Saracenicum  inter  arenarum  cumuloSf  ita  ut  tx  utero 
matris  prodiit,  nudum  sedentem.  Mos  est^  ut  didicimus, 
Mahometistis,  ut  eos,  qui  amentes  Sf  sine  ratione  sufit^ 
pro  Sanctis  colant  &;  venerentur.  Insuper  8g  eos,  qui  cum 
diu  vitam  egerint  inquinatissimam^  voluntariam  demum 
pcdnitentiam  &;  paupertatem^sanctitate  venerandos  depu^ 
tant.  EJusmodi  verd  genus  hominum  libertatem  quandam 
effrcenem  liabent,  domos  quas  volant  intrandi^  edendi,  bi- 
bendi,  8g  quod  majus  est^  concumbendi;  ex  quo  concubitu 
si  proles  secutafuerit^  sancta  similiter  habetur.  His  ergo 

a  Gruber  apud  Thevenot,  pert  4.  p.  13.  ^  Lambert  apud 

Thevenot,  p.  38.         ^  ^  Vossius  de  Nili  Origine,  c.  18,  19- 

«*  P.  Mart.  Dec.  1.  «  Hist,  des  Incas,  1.  1.  c.  12.  ^  Lery, 

c.  16,  316,  231. 
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hominibus  dum  vivunt^  magnos  exhibent  honores;  moT" 
tuis  verdvel  temp  la  vel  monument  a  extruunt  amplissimat 
eosque  contingereac  sepelire  maxima fortuntB  ducunt  lo- 
co. Audivimus  hcsc  dicta  Sg  dicenda  per  interpretem  h 
Mucrelo  nostro.  Insuper  sanctum  illume  quern  eo  loco  vi- 
dimus tpublicitus  apprimhcommendariiCum  essehondnem 
sanctum^  divinum  ac  integritate  pracipuum;  eo  quod, 
nee  fasminarum  unquam  esset,  necpuerorum^  sed  tanr 
tummodo  asellarum  concubitor  at  que  mularum.  Peregr. 
Baumgarten,  1. 2.  c.  1.  p.  73.  More  of  the  same  kind, 
concerning  these  precious  saints  amongst  the  Tiirks,  may 
be  seen  in  Pietro  della  Valle,  in  his  letter  of  the  S5th  of 
January,  1616.  Where  then  are  those  innate  principles 
of  justice,  piety,  gratitude,  equity,  chastity  ?  Or,  where 
is  that  universal  consent,  that  assures  us  there  are  such 
inbred  rules  ?  Murders  in  duels,  when  fashion  has  made 
them  honourable,  are  committed  without  remorse  of  con* 
science,  nay,  in  many  places,  innocence  in  this  case  is 
the  greatest  ignominy.  And  if  we  look  abroad,  to  take 
a  view  of  men,  as  they  are,  we  shall  find,  that  they  have 
remorse  in  one  place,  for  doing  or  omitting  that,  which 
others,  in  another  place,  think  they  merit  by. 
Men  have  §  10.  He  that  will  carefully  peruse  the 

contraiy  history  of  mankind,  and  look  abroad  into 
practical  the  several  tribes  of  men,  and  with  indif* 
principles*  ference  survey  their  actions,  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  himself,  that  there  is  scarce  that  principle  of  mo- 
rality to  be  named,  or  rule  of  virtue  to  be  thought  on 
(those  only  excepted  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
hold  society  t(^tber,  which  commonly,  too,  are  neg- 
lected betwixt  distinct  societies)  which  is  not,  somewhere 
or  other,  slighted  and  condemned  by  the  general  fashion 
of  whole  societies  of  men,  governed  by  practical  opinions 
and  rules  of  living,  quite  opposite  to  others. 
Whole  na-  M 1"  Here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objected,  that 
tions  reject  it  is  no  argument  that  the  rule  is  not  known, 
several  mo-  because  it  is  broken.  I  grant  the  objection 
ral  rules,  good,  where  men,  though  they  transgress,  yet 
disown  not  the  law ;  where  fear  of  shame,  censure,  or  pu- 
nishment, carries  the  mark  of  some  awe  it  has  upon  them. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive^  that  a  whole  nation  of 
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men  should  all  publicly  reject  and  renounce  what  every 
one  of  them,  certainly  and  infallibly,  knew  to  be  a  law: 
for  so  tJiey  must,  who  have  it  naturally  imprinted  on 
their  minds.  It  is  possible  men  may  sometimes  own 
rules  of  morality,  which,  in  their  private  thoufjhts,  they 
do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  themselves  in  re- 
putation and  esteem  amongst  those,  who  are  persuaded 
of  their  obligation.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
a  whole  society  of  men  should  publicly  and  professedly 
disown,  and  cast  off  a  rule,  which  they  could  not,  in 
their  own  minds,  but  be  infallibly  certain  was  a  law ; 
nor  be  ignorant,  that  all  men  they  should  have  to  do 
with,  knew  it  to  be  such  :  and  therefore  must  every  one 
of  them  apprehend  from  others,  all  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  due  to  one,  who  professes  himself  void  of 
humanity;  and  one,  who,  confounding  the  known  and 
natural  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  but  be 
looked  on  as  the  professed  enemy  of  their  peace  and  hap- 
piness.  Whatever  practical  principle  is  innate,  cannot 
but  be  known  to  every  one  to  be  just  and  good.  It  is 
therefore  little  less  than  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
whole  nations  of  men  should,  both  in  their  professions 
and  practice,  unanimously  and  univei'sally  give  the  lie  to 
what,  by  the  most  invincible  evidence,  every  one  of 
them  knew  to  be  true,  riglit,  and  good.  This  is  enough 
to  satisfy  us,  that  no  practical  rule,  which  is  any  where 
universally,  and  with  public  approbation  or  allowance, 
transgressed,  can  be  supposed  innate.  But  I  have  some- 
thing farther  to  add,  in  answer  to  this  objection. 

^12.  The  breaking  of  a  rule,  say  you,  is  no  argu- 
ment that  it  is  unknown.  I  grant  it:  but  the  gene- 
rally allowed  breach  of  it  any  where,  I  say,  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  innate.  For  example :  let  us 
take  any  of  these  rules,  which  being  the  most  obvious 
deductions  of  human  reason,  and  conformable  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  greatest  part  of  men,  fewest 
people  have  had  the  impudence  to  deny,  or  inconsider- 
ation  to  doubt  of.  If  any  can  be  thought  to  be  natu- 
rally imprinted,  none,  I  think,  can  have  a  fairer  pre- 
tence to  be  innate  than  this;  "  parents,  preserve  and 
cherish  your  children."     When  therefoie  'JOM  ao^,  'OobX. 
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this  is  an  innate  rule,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Either,  that 
it  is  an  innate  principle,  which,  upon  all  occasions,  ex- 
cites and  directs  the  actions  of  all  men :  or  else,  that  it 
is  a  truth,  which  all  men  have  imprinted  on  their  minds, 
and  which  therefore  they  know  and  assent  to.  But  in 
neither  of  these  senses  is  it  innate*  First  that  it  is  not 
a  principle  which  influences  all  men's  actions,  is  what 
I  have  proved  by  the  examples  before  cited :  nor  need 
we  seek  so  far  as  Mingrelia  or  Peru,  to  find  instances  of 
such  as  neglect,  abuse,  nay  and  destroy  their  children ; 
or  look  on  it  only  as  the  more  than  brutality  of  some 
savage  and  barbarous  nations,  when  we  remember,  that 
it  was  a  familiar  and  uncondemned  practice  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  expose,  without  pity  or  remorse, 
their  innocent  infants.  Secondly,  that  it  is  an  innate 
truth,  known  to  all  men,  is  also  false.  For,  ^^  parents, 
preserve  your  children,"  is  so  far  from  an  innate  truth, 
that  it  is  no  truth  at  all ;  it  being  a  command,  and  not 
a  proposition,  and  so  not  capable  of  truth  or  falsehood. 
To  make  it  capable  of  being  assented  to  as  true,  it  must 
be  reduced  to  somc^uch  proposition  as  this :  ^Mt  is  the 
duty  of  parents  to  preserve  their  children."  But  what 
duty  is,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  law ;  nor  a  law 
be  known,  or  supposed,  without  a  law*maker,  or  without 
reward  and  punishment :  so  that  it  is  impossible  that 
this,  or  any  other  practical  principle,  should  be  innate ; 
i.  e.  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  as  a  duty,  without  sup- 
posing the  ideas  of  Grod,  of  law,  of  obligation,  of  pu- 
nishment, of  a  life  after  this,  innate :  For  that  punish- 
ment follows  not,  in  this  life,  the  breach  of  this  rule ; 
and  consequently,  that  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law  in 
countries,  where  the  generally  allowed  practice  runs 
counter  to  it,  is  in  itself  evident.  But  these  ideas  (which 
must  be  all  of  them  innate,  if  any  thing  as  a  duty  be 
so)  are  so  far  from  being  innate,  that  it  is  not  every 
studious  or  thinking  man,  much  less  every  one  that  is 
born,  in  whom  they  are  to  be  found  clear  and  distinct ; 
and  that  one  of  them,  which  of  all  others  seems  most 
likely  to  be  innate,  is  not  so,  (I  mean  the  idea  of  God) 
I  think,  in  the  next  chapter,  will  appear  very  evident  to 
any  considering  man. 
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^  13.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  we  may  safely 
conclude^  that  whatever  practical  rule  is,  in  any  place* 
generally  and  with  allowance  broken,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed innate;  it  being  impossible  that  men  should, 
without  shame  or  fear,  confidently  and  serenely  break 
a  rule,  which  they  could  not  but  evidently  know,  that 
God  had  set  up,  and  would  certainly  punish  the  breach 
of  (which  they  must,  if  it  were  innate)  to  a  degree,  to 
make  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to  the  transgressor.  Without 
such  a  knowledge  as  this,  a  man  can  never  be  certain 
that  any  thing  is  his  duty.  Ignorance,  or  doubt  of  the 
law,  hopes  to  escape  the  knowledge  or  power  of  the 
law-maker,  or  the  like,  may  make  men  give  way  tq  a 
present  appetite :  but  let  any  one  see  the  fault,  and  the 
rod  by  it,  and  with  the  transgression,  a  jSre  ready  to 
punish  it;  a  pleasure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  visibly  held  up,  and  prepared  to  take  ven- 
geance Cfor  this  must  be  the  case,  where  any  duty  is 
hnprinted  on  the  mind)  and  then  tell  me,  whether  it 
be  possible  for  people  with  such  a  prospect,  such  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  as  this,  wantonly,  and  without  scruple, 
to  offend  against  a  law,  which  they  carry  about  them  in 
indelible  characters,  and  that  stares  them  in  the  face, 
whilst  they  are  breaking  it  ?  whether  men,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  feel  in  themselves  the  imprinted  edicts 
of  an  omnipotent  law-maker,  can  with  assurance  and 
gaiety  slight  and  trample  under  foot  his  most  sacred  in- 
junctions ?  and  lastly,  whether  it  be  possible,  that  whilst 
a  man  thus  openly  bids  defiance  to  this  innate  law  and 
supreme  law-give^,  all  the  by-standers,  yea,  even  the 
governors  and  rulers  of  the  people,  full  of  the  same 
sense  both  of  the  law  and  law-maker,  should  silently 
connive,  without  testifying  their  dislike,  or  laying  the 
least  blame  on  it  ?  Principles  of  actions  indeed  there 
are  lodged  in  men*s  appetites,  but  these  are  so  far  from 
being  innate  moral  principles,  that  if  they  were  left  to 
their  full  swing,  they  would  carry  men  to  the  overturn- 
ing of  all  morality.  Moral  laws  are  set  as  a  curb  and 
restraint  to  these  exorbitant  desires,  which  they  cannot 
be  but  by  rewards  and  punishments,  that  will  over- 
balance the  satbfaction  arty  one  shall  pro]^^^  Xo  Vm^i^ 
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in  the  breach  of  the  law.  If  therefore  any  thing  be 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men  as  a  law^  all  men 
must  have  a  certain  and  unavoidable  knowledge,  that 
certain  and  unavoidable  punishment  will  attend  the 
breach  of  it.  For,  if  men  can  be  ignorant  or  doubtful 
of  what  is  innate,  innate  principles  are  insisted  on,  and 
urged  to  no  purpose ;  truth  and  certainty  (the  things 
pretended)  are  not  at  all  secured  by  them :  but  men  are 
in  the  same  uncertain,  floating  estate  with,  as  without 
them.  An  evident  indubitable  knowledge  of  unavoid- 
able punishment,  great  enough  to  make  the  transgression 
very  uneligible,  must  accompany  an  innate  law;  unless, 
with  an  innate  law,  they  can  suppose  an  innate  gospel 
too.  I  would  not  here  be  mistaken,  as  if,  because  I 
deny  an  innate  law,  I  thought  there  were  none  but 
positive  laws.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween  an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature;  between 
something  imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very  origi* 
nal,  and  something  that  we  being  ignorant  of  may  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of,  by  the  use  and  due  application 
of  our  natural  faculties^  And  I  think  they  equally  for- 
sake the  truth,  who,  running  into  the  contrary  extremes, 
either  affirm  an  innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  law 
knowable  by  the  light  of  nature,  i.  e.  without  the  help 
of  positive  revelation. 

^14.   The  difference   there  is   amongst 
Those  w  o    ^gjj  -^  jjjgj^  practical  principles,  is  so  evi- 

maintain  in-  t     i  •   i      t  i 

nate  practi-  dent,  that  I  thmk,  I  nc^ed  say  no  more  to 
cal  princi-  evince,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any 
pies,  tell  us  innate  moral  rules  by  this  mark  of  general 
"hey^re.  assent :  and  it  is  enough  to  make  one  sus- 
pect, that  the  supposition  of  such  innate 
principles  is  but  an  opinion  taken  up  at  pleasure ;  since 
those  who  talk  so  confidently  of  them,  are  so  sparing 
to  tell  us  which  they  are.  This  might  with  justice  be 
expected  from  those  men  who  lay  stress  upon  this  opi- 
nion :  and  it  gives  occasion  to  distrust  either  their 
knowledge  or  charity,  who,  declaring  that  God  has  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  men  the  foundations  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  rules  of  living,  are  yet  so  little  favourable 
to  the  information  of  their  neighbours^  or  the  quiet  of 
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mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them  which  they  are, 
in  the  variety  men  are  distracted  with.  But,  in  tioith, 
were  there  any  such  innate  principles,  there  would  be  / 
no  need  to  teach  them.  Did  men  find  such  innate  pro- 
positions stamped  on  their  minds,  they  would  easily  be 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  other  truths,  that  they 
afterwards  learned,  and  deduced  from  them ;  and  there 
would  be  nothing  more  easy,  than  to  know  what,  and 
how  many  they  were.  There  could  be  no  more  doubt 
about  their  number,  than  there  is  about  the  number  of 
our  fingers  ;  and  it  is  like  then,  every  system  would  be 
ready  to  give  them  us  by  tale.  But  since  nobody,  that 
I  know,  has  ventured  yet  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them, 
they  cannot  blame  those  who  doubt  of  these  innate  prin- 
ciples; since  even  they  who  require  men  to  believe) 
that  there  are  such  innate  propositions,  do  not  tell  us 
what  they  are.  It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  if  difierenfc 
men  of  different  sects  should  go  about  to  give  us  a  list 
of  those  innate  practical  principles,  they  would  set  dowuv 
only  such  as  suited  their  distinct  hypotheses,  and  were 
fit  to  support  the  doctrines  of  their  particular  schools 
or  churches :  a  plain  evidence,  that  there  are  no  such 
innate  truths.  Nay,  a  great  part  of  men  are  so  far 
from  finding  any  such  innate  moral  principles  in  them- 
selves, that  by  denying  freedom  to  mankind,  and  thereby 
making  men  no  otiier  than  bare  machines,  they  take 
away  not  only  innate,  but  all  moral  rules  whatsoever, 
and  leave  not  a  possibility  to  believe  any  such,  to  those 
who  cannot  conceive,  how  any  thing  can  be  capable  of 
a  law,  that  is  not  a  free  agent :  and  upon  that  ground, 
they  must  necessarily  reject  all  principles  of  virtue,  who 
cannot  put  morality  and  mechanism  together ;  which 
are  not  very  easy  to  be  reconciled,  or  made  consistent. 
§  15.  When  I  had  writ  this,  being  in-  -^^^  pj^^.^ 
formed,  that  my  lord  Herbert  had,in  his  book  bert's  innate 
de  Veritate^  assigned  these  innate  principles,  principles 
I  presently  consulted  him,  hoping  to  find,  ^^a^^^^d- 
in  a  man  of  so  great  parts,  something  that  might 
satisfy  me  in  this  point,  and  put  an  end  to  my  enquiry. 
In  his  chapter  de  Instinctu  Naturally  p.  72.  edit.  1656, 
I  met  with  these  six  marks  of  his  Notitic^  Communes ; 
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1.  Prioritag.  2.  Independentia.  3.  Universalitas.  4« 
Certitudo.  5.  Necessitas^  i.  e.  as  he  explains  iUfaciunt 
ad  hominis  comervationem.  6.  Modus  conformationis^ 
i.  e.  Assensus  nulla  interposita  mord.  And  at  the  latter 
end  of  his  little  treatise,  De  Religioni  Laicif  he  says  this 
of  these  innate  principles :  Adeo  ut  non  uniuscitfusvis 
religionis  conjinio  arctentur  qua  ubiquc  vigent  veritates* 
Sunt  enim  in  ipsd  mente  ccdlitus  descripta,  nullisque  tra* 
ditionibus,  sive  scriptis,  sive  non  scriptis,  obnox^Bj  p.  S. 
And,  Veritatcs  nostra  catholicce  qua  tanquam  indubia 
Dei  effata  in  foro  intcriori  descripta.  Thus  having 
given  the  marks  of  the  innate  principles  or  common  no- 
tions, and  asserted  their  being  imprinted  on  the  minds 
of  men  bj  the  hand  of  God,  he  proceeds  to  set  them  down ; 
and  they  are  these :  1.  Esse  aliquod  supremum  numen. 

2.  Numen  illud  coli  debere.  3.  Virtutem  cum  pietatt 
eonjunctam  optimum  esse  rationem  cultiis  divini.  4.  Re^ 
sipiscendum  esse  h  peccatis.  5.  Dari  pramium  velpcsnam 
post  banc  vitam  transactam.  Though  I  allow  these  to  be 
clear  truths,  and  such  as,  if  rightly  explained,  a  rational 
creature  can  hardly  avoid  giving  his  assent  to;  yet  I  think 
he  is  far  from  proving  them  innate  impressions  in  foro 
interiori  descripta.     For  I  must  take  leave  to  observe, 

§  16.  First,  that  these  five  propositions  are  either  not 
all,  or  more  than  all,  those  common  notions  writ  on  our 
minds  by  the  finger  of  God,  if  it  were  reasonable  to 
believe  any  at  all  to  be  so  written  :  since  there  are  other 
propositions,  which,  even  by  his  own  rules,  have  as  just 
a  pretence  to  such  an  original,  and  may  be  as  well  ad- 
mitted for  innate  principles,  as  at  least  some  of  these 
five  he  enumerates,  viz.  '^  do  as  thou  wouldest  be  done 
unto;'*  and,  perhaps,  some  hundreds  of  others,  when 
well  considered. 

§  17.  Secondly,  that  all  his  marks  are  not  to  be  found 
in  each  of  his  five  propositions,  viz.  his  first,  second, 
and  third  marks  agree  perfectly  to  neither  of  them ;  and 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  marks  agree 
but  ill  to  his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  propositions.  For 
besides  that  we  are  assured  from  history,  of  many  men, 
nay,  whole  nations,  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  some  or  all 
of  them ;  I  cannot  see  how  the  third,  viz.  **  that  virtue 
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joined  with  piety  is  the  best  worship  of  God/'  can  be 
an  innate  principle,  when  the  name,  or  sound,  virtue,  is 
so  hard  to  be  understood ;  liable  to  so  much  uncertainty 
in  its  signification ;  and  the  thing  it  stands  for,  so  much 
contended  about,  and  difficult  to  be  known.  And  there-< 
fore  this  cannot  be  but  a  very  uncertain  rule  of  human 
practice,  and  serve  but  very  little  to  the  conduct  of  our 
lives,  and  is  therefore  very  unfit  to  be  assigned  as  an  in- 
nate practical  principle. 

^18.  For  let  us  consider  this  proposition  as  to  its 
meaning  (for  it  is  the  sense,  and  not  sound,  that  is,  and 
must  be  the  principle  or  common  notion)  viz.  "  virtue 
is  the  best  worship  of  God;"  i.  e.  is  most  acceptable 
to  him ;  which  if  virtue  be  taken,  as  most  commonly 
it  is,  for  those  actions,  which,  according  to  the  different  \ 
opinions  of  several  countries,  are  accounted  laudable, 
will  be  a  proposition  so  far  from  being  certain,  that  it 
will  not  be  true.  If  virtue  be  taken  for  actions  con- 
formable to  God's  will,  or  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  God,  \ 
which  is  the  true  and  only  measure  of  virtue,  when  vir- 
tue is  used  to  signify  what  is  in  its  own  nature  right  and 
good ;  then  this  proposition,  "  that  virtue  is  the  best 
worship  of  God,"  will  be  most  true  and  certain,  but  of 
very  little  use  in  human  life :  since  it  will  amount  to  no 
more  but  this,  viz.  "  that  God  is  pleased  with  the 
doing  of  what  he  commands  ;'*  which  a  man  may  cer- 
tainly know  to  be  true,  without  knowing  what  it  is  that 
God  doth  command ;  and  so  be  as  far  from  any  rule,  or 
principle  of  his  actions,  as  he  was  before.  And  I  think ' 
very  few  will  take  a  proposition,  which  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  viz.  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing 
of  what  he  himself  commands,  for  an  innate  moral  prin- 
ciple  writ  on  the  minds  of  all  men  (however  true  and 
certain  it  may  be)  since  it  teaches  so  little.  Whosoever 
does  so,  will  have  reason  to  think  hundreds  of  proposi- 
tions,  innate  principles ;  since  there  are  many,  which 
have  as  good  a  title  as  this,  to  be  received  for  such, 
which  nobody  yet  ever  put  into  that  rank  of  innate 
principles. 

§  19-  Nor  is  the  fourth  proposition  (viz.  •*  men  must 
repent  of  their  sins  ")  much  more  instructive^  till  vflvai 
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those  actions  are,  that  are  meant  by  sins,  be  set  down. 
For  the  word  peccata^  or  sins,  being  put,  as  it  usually  is, 
to  signify  in  genei'al  ill  actions,  that  will  draw  punish- 
ment upon  the  doers,  what  great  principle  of  morality 
can  that  be,  to  tell  us  we  should  be  sorry,  and  cease  to 
do  that  which  will  bring  mischief  upon  us,  without 
knowing  what  those  paiticular  actions  are,  that  will  do 
so  ?  Indeed,  this  is  a  very  true  proposition,  and  fit  to  be 
inculcated  on,  and  received  by  those,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taught,  what  actions  in  all  kinds  are  sins ; 
but  neither  this,  nor  the  former,  can  be  imagined  to  be 
innate  principles,  nor  to  be  of  any  use,  if  they  were 
innate,  unless  the  paiticular  measures  and  bounds  of  all 
virtues  and  vices,  were  engraven  in  men's  minds,  and 
were  innate  principles  also ;  which,  I  think,  is  very  much 
to  be  doubted.  And  therefore,  I  imagine,  it  will  scarce 
seem  possible,  that  God  should  engrave  principles  in 
men's  minds,  in  words  of  uncertain  signification,  such 
as  virtues  and  sins,  which,  amongst  different  men,  stand 
for  different  things :  nay,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
in  words  at  all ;  which,  being  in  most  of  these  princi- 
ples very  general  names,  cannot  be  understood,  but  by 
knowing  the  particulars  comprehended  under  them. 
And  in  the  practical  instances,  the  measures  must  be 
taken  from  the  knowledge  of  the  actions  themselves, 
and  the  rules  of  them,  abstracted  from  words,  and  an- 
tecedent to  the  knowledge  of  names ;  which  rules  a 
man  must  know,  what  language  soever  he  chance  to 
leai-n,  whether  English  or  Japan,  or  if  he  should  learn 
no  language  at  all,  or  never  should  understand  the  use 
of  words,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  dumb  and  deaf  men. 
When  it  shall  be  made  out,  that  men  ignorant  of  words, 
or  untaught  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country, 
I  know  that  it  is  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  not  to  kill 
another  man ;  not  to  know  more  women  than  one ;  not 
to  procure  abortion ;  not  to  expose  their  children  ;  not 
to  take  from  another  what  is  his,  though  we  want  it 
ourselves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and  supply  his 
wants ;  and  whenever  we  have  done  the  contrary,  we 
ought  to  repent,  be  sony,  and  resolve  to  do  so  no  more : 
when,  I  say,  pll  men  shall  be  proved  actually  to  know 
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and  allow  all  these  and  a  thousand  other  such  rules,  all 
which  come  under  these  two  general  words  made  use  of 
above,  viz.  "  vivtutes  &  peccata,"  virtues  and  sins,  there 
will  be  more  reason  for  admitting  these  and  the  like, 
for  common  notions  and  practical  principles.  Yet,  after 
all,  universal  consent  (were  there  an)'  in  moral  princi- 
ples) to  truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  may  be  attained 
otherwise,  wotdd  scarce  prove  them  to  he  innate;  which 
is  all  I  contend  for. 

§  20.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  moment  Obj.  Innate 
here  to  offer  that  very  ready,  hut  not  very  principles 
material  answer  (viz.)  that  the  innate  prin-  wy^"""- 
ciples  of  morality,  may.  by  education  and  jwered. 
custom,  and  the  general  opinion  of  those 
amongst  whom  we  converse,  be  darkened,  and  at  last 
quite  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  Which  assertion 
of  theirs,  if  true,  quite  takes  away  the  argument  of  uni- 
versal consent,  by  which  this  opinion  of  innate  princi- 
ples is  endeavoured  to  be  proved :  unless  those  men 
will  think  it  t-easonable,  that  their  private  persuasions, 
or  that  of  their  party,  should  pass  for  universal  con- 
sent: a  thing  not  unfrcquently  done,  when  men,  pre- 
suming themselves  to  be  the  only  masters  of  right  rea- 
son, cast  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, as  not  worthy  the  reckoning.  And  then  their  ar- 
gument stands  thus:  "  the  principles  which  all  mankind 
allow  for  true,  are  innate ;  those  that  men  of  right  rea- 
son  admit,  are  the  principles  allowed  by  all  mankind ; 
we,  and  those  of  our  mind,  are  men  of  reason ;  there- 
fore we  agreeing,  our  principles  are  innate;"  which  is  a 
very  pretty  way  of  arguing,  and  a  short  cut  to  infalli- 
bility. For  otherwise  it  will  be  very  hard  to  under- 
stand, how  there  be  some  principles,  which  all  men  do 
acknowledge  and  agree  in ;  and  yet  there  are  none  of 
those  principles,  which  are  not  by  depraved  custom,  and 
ill  education,  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  many  men; 
which  is  to  say,  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  many  men 
do  deny,  and  dissent  fron>  them.  And  indeed  the  sup- 
position of  such  first  principles  will  serve  us  to  very  lit- 
tle purpose ;  and  we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  with, 
as  without  them,  if  they  may,  by  any  humau  "^cwee. 
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such  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinions  of  our 
companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us ;  and  notwithstand* 
ing  all  this  boast  of  first  principles  and  innate  light,  w€ 
shall  be  as  much  in  the  dark  and  uncertainty,  ta  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  at  all :  it  being  all  one^  to 
have  no  rule,  and  one  that  will  warp  anj  way ;  or, 
amongst  various  and  contrary  rules,  not  to  know  which 
is  the  right.  But  concerning  innate  principles,  I  desire 
these  men  to  say,  whether  they  can,  or  cannot,  by  edii« 
cation  and  custom,  be  blurred  and  blotted  out :  if  they 
cannot,  we  must  find  them  in  all  mankind  alike,  and 
they  must  be  clear  in  every  body :  and  if  they  may 
suffer  variation  from  adventitious  notions,  we  must  then 
find  them  clearest  and  most  perspicuous,  nearest  the 
fountain,  in  children  and  illiterate  people  who  have 
received  least  impression  from  foreign  opinions.  Let 
them  take  which  side  they  please,  they  will  certainly 
find  it  inconsistent  with  visible  matter  of  fact,  and  daily 
observation. 

Contrary  §  21.  I  easily  grant,  that  there  are  great 

principles  in  numbers  of  opinions,  which,  by  men  of 
the  world,  diflerent  countries,  educations,  and  tempers, 
are  received  and  embraced  as  first  and  unquestionable 
principles ;  many  whereof,  both  for  their  absurdity,  as 
well  as  oppositions  to  one  another,  it  is  impossiUe 
should  be  true.  But  yet  all  those  propositions,  how  re- 
mote  soever  from  reason^  are  so  sacred  somewhere  or 
other,  that  men  even  of  good  understanding  in  other 
matters,  will  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  and  whatever 
is  dearest  to  them,  than  suffer  themselves  to  doubt,  or 
others  to  question,  the  truth  of  them. 
How  men  ^  ^^'  '^^'^>  however  strange  it  may  seeili, 

commonly  is  that  which  every  day's  experience  con-^ 
oomeby  firms ;  and  will  not^  perhaps,  appear  so  won* 
ih«r  prin-  derful,  if  we  consider  the  ways  and  steps  by 
cip  es.  which  it  is  brought  about ;  and  how  really  it 

may  come  to  pass,  that  doctrines  that  have  been  derived 
from  no  better  original  than  the  superstition  of  a  nurse, 
and  the  authority  of  an  old  woman,  may  by  length  of 
time,  and  consent  of  neighbours,  grow  up  to  the  dignity 
of  principles  in  religion  or  morality.    For  such,  who 
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are  careful  (as  they  call  it)  to  principle  children  well 
(and  few  there  be  who  have  not  a  set  of  those  princi- 
ples for  them,  which  they  believe  in)  instil  into  the 
unwai'y,  and  as  yet.  unprejudiced  understanding  (for 
white  paper  receives  any  characters)  those  doctrines 
they  would  have  them  retain  and  profess.  These  being 
taught  them  as  soon  as  they  have  any  apprehension  ; 
and  still  as  they  grow  up,  confirmed  to  them,  either  by 
the  open  profession,  or  tacit  consent,  of  all  they  have 
to  do  with  ;  or  at  least  by  those,  of  whose  wisdom,  know- 
ledge and  piety,  they  have  an  opinion,  who  never  suffer 
these  propositions  to  be  otherwise  mentioned,  but  as 
the  basis  and  foundation  on  which  they  build  their  re- 
ligion and  manners;  come,  by  these  means,  to  have  the 
reputation  of  unquestionable,  self-evident,  and  innate 
tmths. 

^  23.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men,  so  in- 
structed, are  grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their  own  minds, 
they  cannot  find  any  thing  more  ancient  there  than 
those  opinions  which  were  taught  them  before  their 
memory  began  to  keep  a  register  of  their  actions,  or 
<late  the  time  when  any  new  thing  appeared  to  them ; 
and  therefore  make  no  scruple  to  conclude,  that  those 
propositions,  of  whose  knowledge  they  can  find  in  them- 
selves no  original,  were  certainly  the  impress  of  GoA. 
and  nature  upon  their  minds,  and  not  taught  them  by 
any  one  else.  These  they  entertain  and  submit  to,  as 
many  do  to  their  parents,  with  veneration  ;  not  because 
it  is  natural :  nor  do  children  do  it,  where  they  are  not 
so  taught :  hut  because,  having  been  always  so  educated, 
and  having  no  i-emembrance  of  the  beginning  of  this  re- 
spect, they  think  it  is  natural. 

^  34.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almost  un- 
avoidable to  come  to  pass,  if  we  consider  the  nature 
of  mankind,  and  the  constitution  of  human  affairs  ; 
wherein  most  men  cannot  live  without  employing  their 
time  in  the  daily  labours  of  their  callings ;  nor  be  at 
quiet  in  their  minds  without  some  foundation  or  prin- 
ciple to  rest  their  thoughts  on.  Tiiere  is  scarce  any 
one  so  floating  and  superficial  in  his  understanding,  who 
hath  not  some  reverenced  propositions,  whkVv  rae  Xti 
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him  the  principles  on  which  he  bottoms  his  reasonings ; 
and  by  which  he  judgeth  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right 
and  HTong*:  which  some,  wanting  skill  and  leisure,  and 
others  the  inclination,  and  some  being  taught,  that  they 

.  ought  not  to  examine ;  there  are  few  to  be  found  who 
are  not  exposed  by  their  ignorance,  laziness,  education, 
or  precipitancy,  to  take  them  upon  trust. 

^  25.  This  is  evidently  the  case  of  all  children  and 
young  folk ;  and  custom,  a  greater  power  than  nature, 
seldom  failing  to  make  them  worship  for  divine  what 
she  hath  inured  them  to  bow  their  minds,  and  submit 
their  understandings  to;  it  is  no  wonder  that  grown 
men,  either  perplexed  in  the  necessary  affairs  of  life,  or 
hot  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures,  should  not  seriously  sit 
down  to  examine  their  own  tenets ;  especially  when  one 
of  their  principles  is,  that  principles  ought  not  to  be 
questioned.  And  had  men  leisure,  parts,  and  will,  who 
is  there  almost  that  dare  shake  the  foundations  of  all  his 
past  thoughts  and  actions,  and  endure  to  bring  upcm 
himself  the  shame  of  having  been  a  long  time  wholly  in 
mistake  and  error  ?  who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  con- 
tend with  the  reproach  which  is  every  where  prepared 
for  those  who  dare  venture  to  dissent  from  the  received 
opinions  of  their  country  or  party  ?  And  where  is  the 
man  to  be  found  that  can  patiently  prepare  himself  to 
bear  the  name  of  whimsical,  sceptical,  or  atheist,  which 
he.  is  sure  to  meet  with,  who  does  in  the  least  scruple 
any  of  the  common  opinions  ?  And  he  will  be  much 
more  afraid  to  question  those  principles,  when  he  i^all 
think  them,  as  most  men  do,  the  standards  set  up  by 
God  in  his  mind,  to  be  the  rule  and  touchstone  of  all 
other  opinions.  And  what  can  hinder  him  from  think- 
ing  them  sacred,  when  he  finds  them  the  earliest  of  all 
his  own  thoughts,  and  the  most  reverenced  by  others  ? 
§  26.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  by  these  means  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  men  worship  the  idols  that  have 
been  set  up  in  their  minds ;  grow  fond  of  the  notions 

.  they  have  been  long  acquainted  with  there ;  and  stamp 
the  characters  of  divinity  upon  absurdities  and  errors,  be^ 

.cpme  zealous  votaries  to  hulls  and  monkeys ;  and  contend 
too,  fight,  and  die  in  defence  of  their  opinions  :  *^  Dum 
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solos  credit  habendos  esse  deos,  quos  ipse  colit."  For 
since  the  reasoninj^  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  are  almost 
constantly,  though  not  always  warily  nor  wisely,  em- 
ployed, would  not  know  how  to  move,  for  want  of  a 
foundation  and  footing-,  in  most  men  ;  who  through 
laziness  or  avocation  do  not,  or  for  want  of  time,  or 
true  helps,  or  for  other  causes,  cannot  penetrate  into 
the  principles  of  knowledge,  and  trace  truth  to  its 
fountain  and  original ;  it  is  natural  for  them,  and  almost 
unavoidable,  to  take  up  with  some  borrowed  princi- 
ples: which  being  reputed  and  presumed  to  lie  the  evi- 
dent proofs  of  other  things,  are  thought  not  to  need 
any  other  proof  themselves.  Whoever  shall  receive 
any  of  these  into  his  mind,  and  entertain  them  there, 
with  the  reverence  usually  paid  to  principles,  never 
venturing  to  examine  them,  but  accustoming  himself 
to  believe  them,  because  they  are  to  be  believed,  may 
take  up  from  his  education,  and  the  fashions  of  his 
country,  any  absurdity  for  innate  principles ;  and  by 
long  poring  on  the  same  objects,  so  dim  his  sight,  as  to 
take  monsters  lodged  in  his  own  brain,  for  the  images  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  workmanship  of  his  hands. 

^  27.  By  this  progi-ess  how  many  there 
are  who   an'ive   at  principles,  which  they     """P^*' 
believe  innate,  may  be  easily  observed,  in  examined. 
the  variety  of  opposite  principles  held  and 
contended  for  by  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  men.     And 
he  that  shall  deny  this  to  be  the  method,  wherein  most 
men  proceed  to  the  assurance  they  have  of  the  truth 
and  evidence  of  their  principles,  will  perhaps  find  it  a 
hard  matter  any  other  way  to  account  for  the  contrary 
tenets,  which  are  firmly  believed,  confidently  asserted, 
and  which  great  numbers  are  ready  at  any  time  to  seal 
with  their  blood.     And,  indeed,  if  it  be  the  privilege 
of  innate    principles,    to   be  received    upon  their  own 
authority,  without  examination,  I  know  not  what  may 
not   be    believed,  or  how  any  one's  principles  can  be 
questioned.     If  they  may,  and  ought  to  be  examined, 
and  tried,  I  desire  to  know  how  first  and  innate  prin- 
ciples can  be  tried;  or  at  least  it  is  reasonal)Ie  to  de- 
mand the  marks  and  characters,  whereby  VUe  ^fftvwMs 
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innate  principles  may  be  distinguished  from  others; 
that  so,  amidst  the  great  variety  of  pretenders,  I  may 
be  kept  from  mistakes,  in  so  material  a  point  as  this. 
When  this  is  done,  I  shall  be  ready  to  embrace  such 
welcome  and  useful  propositions ;  and  till  then  I  may 
with  modesty  doubt,  since  I  fear  universal  consent, 
which  is  the  only  one  produced,  will  scarce  prove  a 
sufficient  mark  to  direct  my  choice,  and  assure  me  of 
any  innate  principles.  From  what  has  been  said,  I 
think  it  past  doubt,  that  there  are  no  practical  priocipki 
wherein  all  men  agree ;  and  therefore  none  innate. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Other  Considerations  concerning  Innate  Principles, 

both  Speculative  and  Practical. 

Principles  ^  1.  Had  those,  who  would  persuade 
not  innate,  ^g  ^jj^^  there  are  innate  principles,  not  taken 
ideas  be  in-  *hem  together  in  gross,  but  considered  sepa- 
nate.  rately  the  parts  out  of  which  those  propo- 

sitions are  made ;  they  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
so  forward  to  believe  that  they  were  innate :  since,  if  the 
ideas  which  made  up  those  truths  were  not,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  propositions  made  up  of  them  should 
be  innate,  or  the  knowledge  of  them  be  bom  with  us. 
For  if  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  mind  was  without  those  principles ;  and  then  they 
will  not  be  innate,  but  be  derived  from  some  other  ori- 
ginal. For  where  the  ideas  themselves  are  not,  there 
can  be  no  knowledge,  no  assent,  no  mental  or  verbal 
propositions  about  them. 

Ideas,  espe-  §  2.  If  we  will  attentively  consider  new- 
daily  those  bom  children,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to 
^'elongiflg  think,  that  they  bring  many  ideas  into  the 
pl^"nS"  world  with  them.  For  bating  perhaps  some 
bom  with  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  warmth, 
children.      and  some  pains  which  they  may  have  felt  in 
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the  womb,  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  settled 
ideas  at  all  in  them;  especially  of  ideas,  answering  the 
terms  which  make  up  those  universal  propositions,  that 
are  esteemed  innate  principles.  One  may  perceive  how, 
by  deff  rees,  afterwards,  ideas  come  into  their  minds ;  and 
that  they  get  no  more,  nor  no  other,  than  what  experi- 
ence, and  the  observation  of  things,  that  come  in  their 
way,  furnish  them  with :  which  might  be  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy  us,  that  they  are  not  original  characters  stamped 
on  the  mind. 

^  3.  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  l3e,"  is  certainly  (if  there  be  any  such)  an  innate 
principle.  But  can  any  one  think,  or  will  any  one  say, 
that  impossibility  and  identity  are  two  innate  ideas  ? 
Are  they  such  as  all  mankind  have,  and  bring  into  the 
world  with  them  ?  And  are  they  those  which  are  the 
first  in  children,  and  antecedent  to  all  acquired  ones? 
If  they  are  innate,  they  must  needs  be  so.  Hath  a  child 
an  idea  of  impossibility  and  identity,  before  it  has  of 
white  or  black,  sweet  or  bitter  ?  And  is  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  this  principle,  that  it  concludes,  that 
wormwood  rubbed  on  the  nipple  hath  not  the  same  taste 
that  it  used  to  receive  from  thence?  Is  it  the  actual 
knowledge  of  "  impossibile  est  idem  esse,  &  non  esse," 
that  makes  a  child  distinguish  between  its  mother  and 
a  stranger  ?  or,  that  makes  it  fond  of  the  one,  and  fly 
the  other?  Or  does  the  mind  regulate  iLself  and  its 
assent  by  ideas,  that  it  never  yet  had  ?  Or  the  under^ 
standing  draw  conclusions  from  principles,  which  it 
never  yet  knew  or  understood  ?  The  names  impossibi- 
lity and  identity  stand  for  two  ideas,  so  far  from  being 
innate,  or  born  with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great 
care  and  attention  to  form  them  right  in  our  under- 
standings. They  are  so  far  from  being  brought  into  the 
world  with  us,  so  remote  from  the  thoughts  of  infancy 
and  childhood  ;  that,  I  believe,  upon  examination  it  will 
be  found,  that  many  grown  men  want  them. 

^  4.   If  identity  (to  instance  in  that  alone)   Identity,  un 
be  a  native  impression,  and  consequently  so  ''''^"  ""*  'i- 
clear  and  obvious  to  us,  that  we  must  needs  "" 
know  it  even  from  our  cradles;  I  would  gladlj  bete- 
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solved  by  one  of  seven,  or  seventy  years  dld»  whether  a 
man,  being  a  creatui*e  consisting  c^  soul  and  body,  be 
the  same  man  when  his  body  is  changed?  Whether 
Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  having  had  the  same  soul, 
were  the  same  men,  though  they  lived  several  ages  asun* 
der  ?  Nay,  whether  the  cock  too,  which  had  the  same 
soul,  were  not  the  same  with  both  of  them  ?  Whereby^ 
perhaps,  it  will  appear,  that  our  idea  of  sameness  is  not 
so  settled  and  dear,  as  to  deserve  to  be  thought  innate 
in  us.  For  if  those  innate  ideas  are  not  clear  and  dis* 
tinct,  so  as  to  be  universally  known,  and  naturally 
agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  subjects  of  universal  and 
undoubted  truths ;  but  will  be  the  unavoidable  occasion 
of  perpetual  uncertainty.  For,  I  suppose,  every  one's 
idea  of  identity  will  not  be  the  same  that  Pythagoras, 
and  others  of  bis  followers  have :  And  which  then  shall 
be  true?  Which  innate?  Or  are  there  two  different 
ideas  of  identity,  both  innate  ? 

§  5.  Nor  let  any  one  think,  that  the  questions  I  have 
here  proposed  about  the  identity  of  man,  are  bare  empty 
speculations ;  which  if  they  were,  would  be  enough  to 
shew,  that  there  was  in  the  understandings  of  men  no 
innate  idea  of  identity.  He  that  shall,  with  a  little 
attention,  reflect  on  the  resurrection,  and  consider  that 
divine  justice  will  bring  to  judgment,  at  the  last  day,  the 
very  same  persons,  to  be  happy  or  miserable  in  the  other, 
who  did  well  or  iU  in  this  life ;  will  find  it  perhaps  not 
easy  to  resolve  with  himself,  what  makes  the  same  man, 
or  wherein  identity  consists  ;  and  will  not  be  forward  to 
think  he,  and  every  one,  even  children  themselves,  have 
naturally  a  clear  idea  of  it. 

Whole  and  §  6.  Let  US  examine  that  principle  of 
part  not  in*  mathematics,  viz.  *^  that  the  whole  is  bigger 
nate  ideas,  than  a  part."  This,  I  take  it,  is  reckoned 
amongst  innate  principles.  I  am  sure  it  has  as  good  a 
title  as  any  to  be  thought  so ;  which  yet  nobody  can 
think  it  to  be,  when  he  considers  the  ideas  it  compre^ 
hends  in  it,  **  whole  and  part,"  are  perfectly  relative : 
but  the  positive  ideas,  to  which  they  properly  and  im^ 
mediately  belong,  are  extension  and  number,  of  which 
alone  whole  and  part  are  relations.    So  that  if  whole 
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and  part  are  innate  ideas,  extension  and  number  must 
be  so  too ;  it  being  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  a  rela- 
tion, without  having  any  at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  in  which  it  is  founded.  Now  whether 
the  minds  of  men  have  naturally  imprinted  on  them 
the  ideas  of  extension  and  number,  I  leave  to  be  con- 
sidered by  those,  who  are  the  patrons  of  innate  princi- 
ples. 

ij  7.  "  That  God  is  to  be  worshipped,"  Hea  of  wor- 
is,  without  doubt,  as  great  a  truth  as  any  *^'P  "°^  >"- 
can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  de-  "**^' 
serves  the  first  place  amongst  all  practical  principles. 
But  yet  it  can  l»y  no  means  be  thought  innate,  unless 
the  ideas  of  God  and  worship  are  innate.  That  the 
idea  the  term  worship  stands  for,  is  not  in  the  under- 
standing of  children,  and  a  character  stamped  on  the 
mind  in  its  first  original,  I  tiiink,  will  be  easily  granted, 
by  any  one  that  considers  how  few  there  be,  amongst 
grown  men,  who  have  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  it. 
And,  [  suppose,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  ridicU' 
lous,  than  to  say  that  children  have  this  practical  prin- 
ciple innate,  "  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  ;"  and  yet, 
that  they  know  not  what  that  worship  of  God  is,  which 
is  their  duty.     But  to  pass  by  this: 

§  8.  If  any  idea  can  be  imagined  innate,  Iilea  of  God 
the  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  others,  for  many  "°^  innate. 
reasons  be  thought  so;  since  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  how  there  should  be  innate  moral  principles, 
without  an  innate  idea  of  a  Deity:  without  a  notion  bf 
a  law-maker,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  notion  of  a  law, 
and  an  obligation  to  observe  it.  Besides  the  atheists, 
taken  notice  of  amongst  the  ancients,  and  left  branded 
upon  the  recoi-ds  of  liistory,  hath  not  navigation  disco- 
vered, in  these  later  ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of 
Soldania ",  in  Brazil  ^  in  Boranday  %  and  in  the 
Caribbee  islands,  &c.  amongst  whom  there  was  to  be 
found  no  notion  of  a  God,  no  religion  ?  Nicholaus  del 
Techo  in  Uteris,  ex  Paraquaria  de  Caaiguaruni  conver- 

•  Boe  apud  Theveiiot,  p.  2.  ''  Jo.  de  Leiy,  c  16. 

c  Maitiniere  m-     Terry  ^Vr  and  -,Vr'     Ovingtoa  ^^< 
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none,  has  these  words  ^ :  *^  Repeii  earn  gentem  nul- 
*'  lum  nomen  habere^  quod  Deum  &  hominis  afiimam 
^  signifloety  nulla  sacra  habet,  nulla  idola.*  Hiese  are 
instances  of  nations  where  uncultivated  nature  has  been 
left  to  itself,  without  the  help  of  letters,  and  disdpline^ 
and  the  improyements  of  arts  and  sciences.  But  there 
are  others  to  be  found,  who  have  enjojed  these  in  a  veiy 
great  measure ;  who  yet,  for  want  of  a  due  applicatkM 
of  their  thoughts  this  way,  want  the  idea  and  knowledge 
of  God.  It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  surprize  to  others, 
as  it  was  to  me,  to  find  the  Siamites  of  this  number. 
But  for  this,  let  them  consult  the  king  of  France's  late 
envoy  thither  %  who  gives  no  better  account  of  the 
Chinese  themselves  ^  And  if  we  will  not  believe 
La  Loubere,  the  missionaries  of  China,  even  the  Jesuits 
themselves,  the  great  encomiasts  of  the  Chinese,  do  ail 
to  a  man  agree,  and  will  convince  us  that  the  sect  of  the 
literati,  or  Teamed,  keeping  to  the  old  religion  of  China, 
and  the  ruling  party  there,  are  all  of  them  atheists. 
Vid.  Navarette,  in  the  collection  of  voyages,  voL  the 
first,  and  Historia  cultus  Sinensium.  And  peiliapa  if 
we  should,  with  attention,  mind  the  lives  and  discourses 
of  people  not  so  far  off,  we  should  have  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  many  in  more  civilised  countries  have 
no  very  strong  and  clear  impressions  of  a  Deity  upon 
their  minds  ;  and  that  the  complaints  of  atheism,  made 
from  the  pulpit,  are  not  without  reason.  And  though 
only  some  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  bare-focedly 
now ;  yet  perhaps  we  should  hear  more  than  we  do  of 
it  from  others,  did  not  the  fear  of  the  magistrate's 
sword,  or  their  neighbour's  censure,  tie  up  people's 
tongues :  which,  were  the  apprehensions  of  punishment 
or  shame  taken  away,  would  as  openly  proclaim  their 
atheism,  as  their  lives  do  s. 


'  Relatio  triplex  de  rebus  Indicis  Caaiguarum  |4.  «  La  Loo- 
tee  do  Rojraume  de  Siam,  t.  1.  c  9.  sect.  15,  &  c  20^  sect.  22.  it 
c.  22.  sect  6.  ^  lb.  1. 1.  c.  20.  sect.  4^  &  c.  23. 

s  On  tbis  reasoning  of  tbe  autbor  against  innate  ideas^  great  blame 
liatb  been  kid :  because  it  seems  to  invalidate  an  argument  commonly 
used  to  prove  tito  being  of  a  Ood,yiz.uniyerMd  consent:  Towbiehour 
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%  9.  But  had  all  mankind,  every  where,  a  notion  of 
a  Gkxi  (whereof  yet  history  teUs  us  the  contrary)  it 
Would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the  idea  of  him 
was  innate.  For  though  no  nation  were  to  be  found 
without  a  name,  and  some  few  dark  notions  of  him : 
yet  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be  natural  impressions 
pn  the  mind,  any  more  than  the  names  of  fire,  or  the 
aun,  heat,  or  number,  do  prove  the  ideas  they  stand  for 
to  be  umate :  because  the  names  of  those  things,  and 
the  ideas  of  them,  are  so  universally  received  and  known 
amongst  mankind.    Nor^  on  the  contrary,  is  the  want 


author  *  answen,  I  think  that  the  universal  consent  of  mankind^  as  to 
the  heiiu^  of  a  God^  amounts  to  thus  much^  that  the  vastly  greater  ma* 
joritj  of  mankind  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  actually  believed  a 
God ;  that  the  majority  of  the  remaining  part  have  not  actually  dis* 
believed  it ;  and  consequently  those  who  have  actually  opposed  the  b^ 
lief  oi  a  God«  have  truly  been  very  few.  So  that  comparing  those  that 
have  actually  disbelieved,  with  those  who  have  actually  believed  a  Ood, 
their  number  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  in  respect  of  this  incomparably 
greater  m^ority,  of  those  who  have  owned  the  belief  of  a  God,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  universal  consent  of  mankind. 

This  is  all  the  universal  consent  which  truth  or  matter  of  fact  will 
allow ;  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  prove  a  God.  But 
if  any  one  would  extend  it  farther,  and  speak  deceitfully  for  God ;  if 
this  universality  should  be  urged  in  a  strict  sense,  not  for  much  the  ma* 
jority,  but  for  a  general  consent  of  every  one,  even  to  a  man,  in  all  aget 
and  countries ;  this  would  make  it  eiUier  no  argument,  or  a  perfectly 
useless  and  unnecessary  one.  For  if  any  one  deny  a  God,  such  a  uni* 
versality  of  consent  is  destroyed ;  and  if  nobody  does  deny  a  God,  what 
need  of  arguments  to  convince  atheists? 

I  would  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordship,  were  there  ever  in  the  world 
any  atheists  or  no  ?  If  there  were  not,  what  need  is  there  of  raising  a 
question  about  the  being  of  a  God,  when  nobody  questions  it  ?  What 
need  of  provisional  arguments  against  a  fault,  from  which  mankind  are 
so  wholly  free,  and  which,  by  an  universal  consent,  they  may  be  pre« 
sumed  to  be  secure  from  ?  If  you  say  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  will)  that 
there  have  been  atheists  in  the  world,  then  your  lordship's  universal  eon^ 
sent  reduces  itself  to  only  a  sreat  majority;  and  then  make  that  majority 
as  great  as  you  will,  what  I  have  said  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lord- 
ship, leaves  it  in  its  full  force;  and  I  have  not  said  one  word  that  does  in 
the  least  invalidate  this  argument  for  a  God.  The  argument  I  was  upon 
there,  was  to  show,  that  the  idea  of  God  was  not  innate;  and  to  my  pur- 
pose it  was  sufficient,  if  there  were  but  a  less  number  found  in  the  worlds 
who  had  no  idea  of  God,  than  your  lordship  will  allow  there  have  been 

*  In  his  third  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester. 
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of  such  a  name»  or  the  absence  of  such  a  notion  out  of 
men's  minds,  any  argument  against  the  being  of  a  Grod ; 
any  more  than  it  would  be  a  proof  that  there  was  no 
load-stone  in  the  world,  because  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind had  neither  a  notion  of  any  such  thing,  nor  a 
name  for  it;  or  be  any  show  of  argument  to  prove, 
that  there  are  no  distinct  and  various  species  of  angelp, 
or  intelligent  beings  above  us^  because  we  have  no  ideas 
of  such  distinct  species,  or  names  for  them :  for  men 
being  furnished  with  words,  by  the  common  language 
of  their  own  countries,  can  scarce  avoid  having  some 

of  professed  atheists ;  for  whatsoever  is  innate^  must  he  universal  in 
the  strictest  sense.  One  exception  is  a  sufficient  proof  against  it.  So 
that  all  that  I  said^  and  which  was  quite  to  another  purpose,  did  not 
at  all  tend,  nor  can  he  made  use  of,  to  invalidate  the  argument  for  a 
Deity,  grounded  on  such  an  universal  consent,  as  your  lordship,  and 
all  that  huild  on  it,  must  own ;  which  is  only  a  very  disproportiaiied 
majority ;  such  an  universal  consent  my  argument  there  neither 
J  affirms  nor  requires  to  he  less  than  you  will  be  pleased  to  allow  it. 
Your  lordship  therefore  might,  without  any  prejudice  to  those  decla- 
rations of  good  will  and  favour  you  have  for  the  author  of  the  '^  Essay 
of  Human  Understanding,''  have  spared  the  mentioning  his  quoting 
authors  that  are  in  print,  for  matters  of  fact  to  quite  another  pur- 
pose, "  as  going  about  to  invalidate  the  argument  for  a  Deity,  from 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind ;"  since  he  leaves  that  universal 
consent  as  entire  and  as  large  as  you  yourself  do,  or  can  own,  or  sup- 
pose it.  But  here  I  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry  that  your  lordship  has 
ffiven  me  this  occasion  for  the  indication  of  this  passage  of  my  book ; 
if  there  should  be  any  one  besides  your  lordship,  who  should  so  far 
mistake  it,  as  to  think  it  in  the  least  invalidates  the  argument  for  a 
God,  from  the  universal  consent  of  mankind. 

But  because  you  question  the  credibility  of  those  authors  I  have 
quoted,  which  you  say  were  very  ill  chosen ;  I  will  crave  leave  to  say, 
that  he  whom  I  relied  on  for  his  testimony  concerning  the  Hottentots 
of  Soldania,  was  no  less  a  man  than  an  ambassador  from  the  king  of 
England  to  the  Great  Mogul :  of  whose  relation,  monsieur  Theve- 
not,  no  ill  judge  in  the  case,  had  so  great  an  esteem,  that  he  was  at 
the  pains  to  translate  into  French,  and  publish  it  in  his  (whidi  is 
counted  no  injudicious)  collection  of  travels.  But  to  intercede  with 
your  lordship,  for  a  little  more  favourable  iillowance  of  credit  to  Sir 
Thomas  Roe*s  relation ;  Coore,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  who 
could  speak  English,  assured  Mr.  Terry,*  that  they  of  Soldania  had 
no  God.  But  if  he  too  have  the  ill  luck  to  find  no  credit  with  you, 
I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  more  favourable  to  a  divine  of  the  church 
of  En^^d,  now  living,  and  admit  of  his  testimony  in  confirmation 
ci  Sir  Thomas  Roe's.  Phis  worthy  gentleman,  in  the  relation  of  his 
voyage  to  Surat,  printed  but  two  years  since,  speaking  of  the  same 

*  Terry's  Voyage,  p.  17,  23. 
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kind  of  ideas  of  those  things,  whose  jiames,  those  they 
converse  with,  have  occasion  frequently  to  mention  to 
them.  And  if  they  carry  with  it  the  notion  of  excel- 
lency, greatness,  or  something  extraordinary  :  if  appre- 
hension and  concernment  accompany  it ;  if  the  fear  of 
absolute  and  irresistible  power  set  it  on  upon  the  mind, 
the  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the  deeper,  and  spread  the 
farther ;  especially  if  it  be  such  an  idea  as  is  agreeable 
to  the  common  light  of  reason^  and  naturally  deducible 
from  every  part  of  our  knowledge,  as  that  of  a  Gk)d  is. 
For  the  visible  marks  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and 
power  appear  so  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion, that  a  rational  creature,  who  will  but  seriously 
reflect  on  them,  cannot  miss  the  discovery  of  a  deity. 


people^  lias  these  words :  *  ^^  They  are  sunk  even  below  idolatry^  are 
destitute  of  both  priest  and  temple^  and  saving  a  little  show  of  re- 
joicings which  is  made  at  the  fidl  and  new  moon^  have  lost  aU  kind 
of  religious  devotion.  Nature  has  so  richly  provided  for  their  conve- 
nience in  this  life,  that  they  have  drowned  all  sense  of  the  God  of 
it,  and  are  grown  quite  careless  of  the  next." 

But  to  provide  against  the  clearest  evidence  of  atheism  in  these 
people,  you  say,  "  that  the  account  given  of  them,  makes  them  not 
fit  to  be  a  standard  for  the  sense  of  mankind.'*  This,  I  think,  may 
pass  for  nothing,  till  somebody  be  found,  that  makes  them  to  be  a 
standard  for  the  sense  of  mankind.  All  the  use  I  made  of  them  was 
to  show,  that  there  were  men  in  the  world  that  had  no  innate  idea  of 
a  God.  But  to  keep  something  like  an  argument  going  (for  what 
win  not  that  do?)  you  go  near  denying  those  Cafers  to  be  men. 
What  else  do  these  words  signify  ?  "  a  people  so  strangely  bereft  of 
common  sense,  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  mankind,  as 
appears  by  the  best  accounts  of  the  Cafers  of  Soldania,  &c.*'  I  hope, 
if  any  of  them  were  called  Peter,  James,  or  John,  it  would  be  past 
scruple  that  they  were  men :  however,  Courwee,  Wewena,  and  Cow- 
shecUt,  and  those  others  who  had  names,  that  had  no  places  in  your 
nomenclator,  would  hardly  pass  muster  with  your  lord^ip. 

My  lord,  I  should  not  mention  this,  but  that  what  you  yourself  say 
here,  may  be  a  motive  to  you  to  consider,  that  what  you  have  laid 
such  a  stress  on  concerning  the  general  nature  of  man,  as  a  real  being, 
and  the  subject  of  properties,  amounts  to  nothing  for  the  distinguish- 
ing of  species ;  since  you  yourself  own  that  there  may  be  individuals, 
wherein  there  is  a  common  nature  with  a  particular  subsistence  proper 
to  each  of  them ;  whereby  you  are  so  little  able  to  know  of  which  of 
the  ranks  or  sorts'  they  are,  into  which  you  say  God  has  ordered  beings, 
and  which  he  hath  cQstinguished  by  essential  properties,  that  you  are 
in  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  mankind  or  no. 


\  -ft. 


*  Mr.  Ovington,  p.  ^89* 
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And  the  influence  that  the  discovery  of  such  a  being 
must  necessarily  have  on  the  minds  of  all^  that  hare 
but  once  heard  of  it,  is  so  great,  and  carries  sudi  a 
weight  of  thought  and  communication  with  it|  that  it 
seems  stranger  to  me,  that  a  whole  nation  of  men  should 
be  any  where  found  so  brutish,  as  to  want  the  notioQ  of 
a  Grod ;  than  that  they  should  be  without  any  notion  of 
numbers,  or  fire. 

§  10.  The  name  of  God  being  once  mentioned  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  to  express  a  superior,  powerfiili 
wise,  invisible  being,  the  suitableness  of  such  a  notioa 
to  the  principles  of  common  reason,  and  the  interest 
men  wUl  always  have  to  mention  it  often,  mast  neoes* 
sarily  spread  it  far  and  wide,  and  continue  it  down  to 
all  generations ;  though  yet  the  general  reception  of 
this  name,  and  some  imperfect  and  unsteady  notions 
conveyed  thereby  to  the  unthinking  part  of  mankinds 
prove  not  the  idea  to  be  innate ;  but  only  that  they,  who 
made  the  discovery,  had  made  a  right  use  of  their  rea« 
son,  thought  maturely  of  the  causes  of  things,  and  traced 
them  to  their  original ;  from  whom  other  less  consider- 
ing people  having  once  received  so  important  a  notioui 
it  could  not  easily  be  lost  again. 

§  11.  This  is  all  could  be  inferred  from  the  notioa 
of  a  God,  were  it  to  be  jfound  universally  in  all  thtf 
tribes  of  mankind,  and  generally  acknowledged  by  mttk 
grown  to  maturity  in  all  countries.  For  the  generality 
of  the  acknowledging  of  a  God,  as  I  imagine,  is  ex« 
tended  no  farther  than  that ;  which  if  it  be  sufficient 
to  prove  the  idea  of  God  innate,  will  as  well  prove  the 
idea  of  fire  innate ;  since,  I  think,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world,  who  has  a  notiim 
of  a  God,  who  has  not  also  the  idea  of  fire.  I  doubt 
not,  but  if  a  colony  of  young  children  should  be  placed 
in  an  island  where  no  fire  was,  they  would  certainly 
neither  have  any  notion  of  such  a  thing,  nor  name  for 
it,  how  generally  soever  it  were  received,  and  known 
in  all  the  world  besides :  and  perhaps  too  their  appre* 
hensions  would  be  as  far  removed  from  any  name,  or 
notion  of  a  God,  till  some  one  amongst  them  had  enh^ 
ployed  his  thoughts,  to  inquire  into  the  constitution 
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and  causes  of  things,  which  would  easily  lead  him  to 
the  notion  of  a  God;  which  having  once  taught  to 
others,  reason,  and  the  natural  propeuHity  of  their  own 
thoughts,  would  afterwards  propagate,  and  continue 
amongst  them. 

^12.  Indeed  it  is  urged,  that  it  is  suit-  Suitable  tu 
able  to  the  g-oodness  of  God  to  imprint  (j™}'iigood- 
upoii  the  minds  of  men  characters  and  no-  ""^^Sj  that  all 
tions  of  himself,  and  not  to  leave  them  in  h^ve  an  idea 
the  dark  and  doubt  in  so  grand  a  concern-  ofhimjihere- 
ineat ;  and  also  by  that  means  to  secure  to  }*"^  "^^""!'i 
himself  the  homage  and  veneration  due  from  ^  'u^™iu,. 
so  intelligent  a  creature  as  man ;  and  there-  swered. 
fore  he  has  done  it. 

This  argument*  if  It  be  of  any  force,  will  prove 
much  more  than  those,  who  use  it  in  this  case,  expect 
from  it.  For,  if  we  may  conclude,  that  God  hath  done 
for  men  all  that  men  shall  judge  is  best  for  them,  be- 
cause it  is  suitable  to  his  goodness  so  to  do ;  it  will 
prove  not  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
men  an  idea  of  himself,  but  that  he  hath  plainly  stamped 
there,  in  fair  characters,  all  that  men  ought  to  know 
or  believe  of  him,  all  that  they  ought  to  do  in  obedience 
to  his  will ;  and  that  he  hath  given  them  a  will  and 
affections  conformable  to  it.  This,  no  doubt,  every 
one  will  think  better  for  men,  than  that  they  should  in 
the  dark  grope  after  knowledge,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us  all 
nations  did  after  God,  Acts  xvii.  i!7.  than  that  their 
wills  should  clash  with  their  understandings,  and  their 
appetites  cross  their  duty.  The  Romanists  say,  it  is 
best  for  men,  and  so  suitable  to  the  goodness  of  God, 
that  there  should  be  an  infallible  judge  of  controver. 
sies  on  earth;  and  therefore  there  is  one.  And  I,  by 
the  same  reason,  say,  it  is  better  for  men  that  every  man 
himself  should  be  infallible.  I  leave  them  to  consider, 
whether  by  the  force  of  this  argument  they  shall  think, 
that  every  man  is  so.  1  think  it  a  very  good  argument, 
to  say,  the  infinitely  wise  God  hath  made  it  so;  and 
therefore  it  is  best.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  little  too 
much  confidence  of  our  own  wisdom  to  aay,  "  I  think 
"  it  beat,  and  therefore  God  hath  made  it  so ; "  and^  ttt 
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the  matter  in  hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  «i^e  from 
such  a  topic  that  God  hath  done  so,  when  certain  ex- 
perience shows  us  that  he  hath  not.  But  the  goodliest 
of  God  hath  not  been  wanting  to  men  without  such 
original  impressions  of  knowledge^  or  ideas  stamped  on 
the  mind ;  since  he  hath  furnished  man  with  those  &• 
culties,  which  will  serve  for  the  sufficient  discovery  of 
all  things  requisite  to  the  end  of  such  a  being.  And  I 
doubt  not  but  to  show  that  a  man,  by  the  right  use  of 
his  natural  abilities,  may,  without  any  innate  princi- 
ples, .attain  a  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  other  things 
that  concern  him.  God  having  endued  man  with  those 
faculties  of  knowing  which  he  hath,  was  no  more  obliged 
by  his  goodness  to  plant  those  innate  notions  in  his 
mind,  than  that  having  given  him  reason,  hands,  and 
materials,  he  should  build  him  bridges,  or  houses; 
which  some  people  in  the  world,  however,  of  good 
parts,  do  either  totally  want,  or  are  but  ill  provided  of, 
as  well  as  others  are  wholly  without  ideas  of  God,  and 
principles  of  morality;  or  at  least  have  but  very  ill 
ones.  The  reason  in  both  cases  being,  that  they  never 
employed  their  parts,  faculties,  and  powers  industriously 
that  way,  but  contented  themselves  with  the  opinions, 
fashions,  and  things  of  their  country,  as  they  found 
them,  without  looking  any  farther.  Had  you  or  I  been 
bom  at  the  bay  of  Soldania,  possibly  our  thoughts  and 
notions  had  not  exceeded  those  brutish  ones  of  the  Hot- 
tentots that  inhabit  there ;  and  had  the  Virginia  king 
Apochancana  been  educated  in  England,  he  had  been 
perhaps  as  knowing  a  divine,  and  as  good  a  mathema- 
tician, as  any  in  it.  The  difference  between  him  and 
a  more  improved  Englishman  lying  barely  in  this,  that 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties  was  bounded  within  the 
ways,  modes,  and  notions  of  his  own  country,  and  never 
directed  to  any  other,  or  farther  inquiries :  and  if  he  had 
not  any  idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only  because  he  pursued 
not  those  thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 
Ideas  of  §  13.    I  grant,  that  if  there   were  any 

God  various  idea  to  be  found  imprintied  on  the  minds  of 
in  different  men,  we  have  reason  to  expect  it  should  be 
°^^*  the  notion  of  his  maker,  as  a  mark  God  set  on 
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his  own  workmanship,  to  mind  man  of  his  dependence  - 
and  duty ;  and  that  herein  should  appear  the  first  in- 
stances of  human  knowledge.  But  how  late  is  it  before 
any  such  notion  is  discoverable  in  children  ?  And  when 
we  find  it  there,  how  much  more  does  it  resemble  the 
opinion  and  notion  of  the  teacher,  than  represent  the 
true  God?  He  that  shall  observe  in  children  the  pro- 
gress whereby  their  minds  attain  the  knowledge  they 
have,  will  think  that  the  objects  they  do  first  and  most 
familiarly  converse  with,  are  those  that  make  the  first 
impressions  on  their  understandings;  nor  will  he  find 
the  least  footsteps  of  any  other.  It  is  easy  to  take  no- 
tice, how  their  thoughts  enlarge  themselves,  only  as  they 
come  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater  variety  of  sensible 
objects,  to  retain  the  ideas  of  them  in  their  memories; 
and  to  get  the  skill  to  compound  and  enlarge  them,  and 
several  ways  put  them  together.  How  by  these  means 
they  come  to  frame  in  their  minds  an  idea  men  have  of 
a  deity,  I  shall  hereafter  shew. 

^  14.  Can  it  he  thought,  that  the  ideas  men  have  of 
God  are  the  characters  and  marks  of  himself,  engraven 
on  their  minds  by  his  own  finger;  when  we  see  that  in 
the  same  country,  under  one  and  the  same  name,  men 
have  far  different,  nay,  often  contrary  and  inconsistent 
ideas  and  conceptions  of  him?  Their  agreeing  in  a 
name,  or  sound,  will  scarce  prove  an  innate  notion  of 
him. 

^15.  What  true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  deity  could 
they  have,  who  acknowledged  and  woi-shipped  hun- 
dreds? Every  deity  that  they  owned  above  one  was  an 
infallihie  evidence  of  their  ignorance  of  him,  and  a  proof 
that  they  had  no  true  notion  of  God,  where  unity,  in- 
finity, and  eternity  were  excluded.  To  which  if  we 
add  their  gross  conceptions  of  corporeity,  expressed 
in  their  images  and  representations  of  their  deities; 
the  amours,  marriages,  copulations,  lusts,  quarrels,  and 
other  mean  qualities  attributed  by  them  to  their  gods; 
we  shall  have  little  reason  to  think,  that  the  heathen 
world,  i.  e.  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  bad  such 
ideas  of  God  in  their  minds,  as  he  himself,  out  of  care 
that  they  should  not  be  mistaken  about  him,  was  a.vA.\v3« 
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'  of.  And  this  universality  of  consent,  so  much  argued, 
if  it  prove  any  native  impressions,  it  will  be  only  this, 
that  God  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  speaking 
the  same  language,  a  name  for  himself,  but  not  any 
idea  ;  since  those  people,  wiio  agreed  in  the  name,  had 
at  the  same  time  far  different  apprehensions  aliout  the 
thing  signified.  If  they  say,  that  the  variety  of  deities, 
worship|)ed  hy  the  heathen  world,  were  but  figura- 
tive ways  of  expressing  the  several  attributes  of  that 
incomprehensible  being,  or  several  parts  of  his  pro- 
vidence :  I  answer,  what  they  might  be  in  the  original, 
I  will  not  here  inquire :  hut  that  they  were  so  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  vulgar,  I  think  nobody  will  affirm. 
And  he  that  will  consult  the  voyage  of  the  bishop  of 
Beryte,  c.  13.  (not  to  mention  other  testimonies)  will 
find,  tbat  the  theology  of  the  Siamites  professedly 
owns  a  pluraUty  of  Gods:  or,  as  the  abbe  de  Choisy 
more  judiciously  remarks,  in  his  Journal  du  Voiage  de 
Siam,  -rff,  it  consists  properly  in  acknowledging  no 
God  at  all. 

If  it  be  said,  That  wise  men  of  all  nations  came  to 
have  true  conceptions  of  the  unity  and  infinity  of  the 
deity,  I  grant  it.     But  then  this, 

First,  Excludes  universality  of  consent  in  any  thing 
but  the  name ;  for  those  wise  men  being  very  few, 
perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  this  universality  is  very- 
narrow. 

Secondly,  It  seems  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the 
truest  and  best  notions  men  had  of  God  were  not  im- 
printed, but  acquired  by  thought  and  meditation,  and 
a  right  use  of  their  faculties  ;  since  the  wise  and  con- 
siderate men  of  the  world,  by  a  right  and  careful  em- 
ployment of  their  thoughts  and  reason,  attained  true 
notions  in  this  as  well  as  other  things  ;  whilst  the  lazy 
and  inconsiderate  part  of  men,  making  far  the  greater 
number,  took  up  their  notions  by  chance,  from  com- 
mon tradition  and  vulgar  conceptions,  without  much 
beating  their  heads  about  them.  And  if  it  be  a  reason 
to  think  the  notion  of  God  innate,  because  all  wise  men 
had  it,  virtue  too  must  be  thought  innute,  for  that  also 
wise  men  have  always  had. 


_    ^ 
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^16.  This  was  evidently  the  case  of  all  gentilism ; 
nor  hath  even  amongst  jews,  christians,  and  mahome- 
tans,  who  acknowledge  but  one  God,  this  doctrine, 
and  the  care  taken  in  those  nations  to  teach  men  to 
have  true  notions  of  a  God,  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  make 
men  to  have  the  same  and  the  true  ideas  of  him.  How 
many,  even  amongst  us,  will  be  found,  upon  inquiry, 
to  fancy  him  in  the  shape  of  a  man  sitting  in  heaven, 
and  to  have  many  other  absurd  and  unfit  conceptions 
of  him  ?  Christians,  as  well  as  Turks,  have  had  whole 
sects  owning  and  contending  earnestly  for  it,  and  that 
the  deity  was  corporeal,  and  of  human  shape:  and 
though  we  find  few  among  us  who  profess  themselves 
Anthropomorphites,  (though  some  I  have  met  with 
that  own  it)  yet,  I  believe,  he  that  will  make  it  his 
business,  may  find,  amongst  the  ignorant  and  unin- 
structed  christians,  many  of  that  opinion.  Talk  hut 
with  country  people,  almost  of  any  age,  or  young  peo- 
ple of  almost  any  condition  ;  and  you  shall  find,  that 
though  the  name  of  God  be  frequently  in  their  mouths, 
yet  the  notions  they  apply  this  name  to  are  so  odd, 
low,  and  pitiful,  that  nobody  can  imagine  they  were 
taught  by  a  rational  man,  much  less  that  they  were 
characters  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself.  Nor 
do  I  see  how  it  derogates  more  from  the  goodness  of 
God,  that  he  has  given  us  minds  unfurnished  with  these 
ideas  of  himself,  than  that  he  hath  sent  us  into  the 
world  with  bodies  unclothed,  and  that  there  is  no  art 
or  skill  horn  with  us :  for,  being  fitted  with  faculties 
to  attain  these,  it  is  want  of  industry  and  consideration 
in  us,  and  not  of  bounty  in  him,  if  we  have  them  not. 
It  is  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  opposite 
angles,  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines, 
are  equal.  There  was  never  any  rational  creature,  that 
set  himself  sincerely  to  examine  the  truth  of  these 
propositions,  that  could  fail  to  assent  to  them;  though 
yet  it  be  past  doubt  that  there  are  many  men,  who, 
having  not  applied  their  thoughts  that  way,  are  igno- 
rant both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  If  any  one  think 
fit  to  call  this  (which  is  the  utmost  of  its  extent)  uni- 
versal consent,  such  an  one  I  easily  allow ",  b\x\,  wx*^  to*. 
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universal  consent  as  this  proves  not  the  idea  of  God,  anj 
more  than  it  does  the  idea  of  such  angels,  innate. 
If  the  idea  §  17*  Since  then,  though  the  knowledge 
of  God  be  Qf  ^  Gkxl  be  the  most  natural  discovery  of 
Z^Sln  h""^»«  ^ason,  yet  the  idea  of  him  is  not 
be  supposed  innate,  as,  I  think,  is  evident  from  what  has 
innate.  been  said ;   I  imagine  there  will  scarce  be 

any  other  idea  found,  that  can  pretend  to  it :  since  if 
G^  hath  sent  any  impression,  any  character  on  the  un- 
derstanding of  men,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  expect  it 
should  have  been  some  clear  and  uniform  idea  of  him- 
self, as  far  as  our  weak  capacities  were  capable  to  re- 
ceive so  incomprehensible  and  infinite  an  object.  But 
our  minds  being  at  first  void  of  that  idea,  which  we  are 
most  concerned  to  have,  it  is  a  strong  presumption 
against  all  other  innate  characters.  I  must  own,  as  far 
as  I  can  observe,  I  can  find  none,  and  would  be  glad 
to  be  informed  by  any  other. 

Idea  of  sub-  '  §  18.  I  confess  there  is  another  idea, 
stance  not  which  would  be  of  general  use  for  mankind 
innate.  ^^  have,  as  it  is  of  general  talk,  as  if  they 

had  it;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  substance,  which  we 
neither  have,  nor  can  have,  by  sensation  or  reflection. 
If  nature  took  care  to  provide  us  any  ideas,  we  might 
well  expect  they  should  be  such,  as  by  our  own  faicul- 
ties  we  cannot  procure  to  ourselves :  but  we  see,  on  the 
contrary,  that  since  by  those  ways,  whereby  our  ideas 
are  brought  into  our  minds,  this  is  not,  we  have  no 
such  clear  idea  at  all,  and  therefore  signify  nothing  by 
the  word  substance,  but  only  an  uncertain  supposition 
of  we  know  not  what,  i.  e.  of  something  whereof  we 
have  no  particular  distinct  positive  idea,  which  we 
take  to  be  the  substratum,  or  support,  of  those  ideas  we 
know. 

No  proposi-  §  19.  Whatever  then  we  talk  of  innate, 
tionscanbe  either  speculative  or  practical,  principles, 
innate,  since  it  may,  with  as  much  probability,  be  said, 
no  ideas  are    ^jj^t  a  man  hath  100/.  sterling  in  his  pocket, 

innate  ■•  o  x  * 

and  yet  denied,  that  he  hath  either  penny, 
shilling,  crown,  or  other  coin,  out  of  which  the  sum 
is  to  be  made  up,  as  to  think  that  certain  propositions 
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are  innate,  when  the  ideas  about  which  they  are  can  by 
no  means  be  supposed  to  be  so.  The  general  recep- 
tion and  assent  that  is  given  doth  not  at  all  prove  that 
the  ideas  expressed  in  them  are  innate:  for  in  many  cases, 
however  the  ideas  came  there,  the  assent. to  words  ex- 
pressing the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas, 
Mrill  necessarily  follow.  Every  one,  that  hath  a  true 
idea  of  God  and  worship,  will  assent  to  this  proposition, 
"  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped,"  when  expressed  in  a/ 
language  he  understands  :  and  every  rational  man,  that  , 
hath  not  thought  on  it  to-day,  may  be  ready  to  assent 
to  this  proposition  to-morrow ;  and  yet  millions  of  men 
may  be  well  supposed  to  want  one  or  both  those  ideas 
to-day.  For  if  We  will  allow  savages  and  most  coun- 
try people  to  have  ideas  of  God  and  worship,  (which 
conversation  with  them  will  not  make  one  forward  to 
belieye)  yet  I  think  few  children  can  be  supposed  to 
have  those  ideas,  which  therefore  they  must  begin  to 
have  some  time  or  other ;  and  then  they  will  also  be- 
gin to  assent  to  that  proposition,  and  make  very  little 
question  of  it  ever  after.  But  such  an  assent  upon  hear- 
ing no  more  proves  the  ideas  to  be  innate,  than  it  does 
that  one  born  blind  (with  cataracts,  which  will  be  couch- 
ed to-morrow)  had  the  innate  ideas  of  the  sun,  or  light, 
or  saffron,  or  yellow;  because,  when  his  sight  is  cleared, 
he  will  certainly  assent  to  this  proposition,  ^^  that  the 
sun  is  lucid,  or  that  saffron  is  yellow;"  and  therefore,  if 
such  an  assent  upon  hearing  cannot  prove  the  ideas  in- 
nate, it  can  much  less  the  propositions  made  up  of  those 
ideas.  If  they  have  any  innate  ideas,  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  told  what,  and  how  many  they  are. 

§  20.  To  which  let  me  add :  If  there  be  No  innate 
any  innate  ideas,   any  ideas  in  the  mind,  ideas  in  the 
which  the  mind  does  not  actually  think  on,  ™®™°^" 
they  must  be  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  from  thence 
must   be   brought  into   view   by  remembrance ;    i.  e. 
must  be  known,  when  they  are  remembered,  to  have 
been  perceptions  in  the  mind  before,  unless  remem- 
brance can  be  without  remembrance.     For  to  remem- 
ber is  to  perceive  any  thing  with  memory,  or  with  a 
consciousness,  that  it  was  known  or  perceived  befov^*. 
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'without  this,  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  is 
new,  and  not  remembered ;  this  consdousness  of  its 
having  been  in  the  mind  before  being  that  which  ^Us- 
tinguishes  remembering  from  all  other  ways  of  think- 
ing. Whatever  idea  was  never  perceived  by  the  mind, 
was  never  in  the  mind.  Whatever  idea  is  in  the  mind» 
is  either  an  actual  perception ;  or  else,  having  been  an 
actual  perception,  is  so  in  the  mind,  that  by  the 
memory  it  can  be  made  an  actual  perception  again. 
Whenever  there  is  the  actual  perception  of  an  idea 
without  memory,  the  idea  appears  perfectly  new  and 
unknown  before  to  the  understanding.  Whenever  the 
memory  brings  any  idea  into  actual  view,  it  is  with  a 
consciousness,  that  it  had  been  there  before,  and  was 
not  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  mind.  Whether  this  be 
not  so,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  observation  ;  and  then  I 
desire  an  instance  of  an  idea,  pi*etended  to  be  innate, 
which  (before  any  impression  of  it  by  ways  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned)  any  one  could  revive  and  remember  as 
an  idea  he  had  formerly  known  ;  without  which  consd- 
ousness of  a  former  perception  there  is  no  remem- 
brance ;  and  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  with- 
out that  consciousness  is  not  remembered,  or  comes 
not  out  of  the  memory,  nor  can  be  said  to  be  in  the 
mind  before  that  appearance :  for  what  is  not  either 
actually  in  view,  or  in  the  memory,  is  in  the  mind  no 
way  at  all,  and  is  all  one  as  if  it  had  never  been  there. 
Suppose  a  child  had  the  use  of  his  eyes,  till  he  knows 
and  distinguishes  colours ;  but  then  cataracts  shut  the 
windows,  and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  perfectly  in  the 
dark,  and  in  that  time  perfectly  loses  all  memory  of 
the  ideas  of  colours  he  once  had.  This  was  the  case 
of  a  blind  man  I  once  talked  with,  who  lost  his  sight 
by  the  small-pox  when  he  was  a  child,  and  had  no  more 
notion  of  colours  than  one  bom  blind.  I  ask,  whether 
any  one  can  say  this  man  had  then  any  ideas  of  colours 
in  his  mind,  any  more  than  one  born  blind  ?  And  I 
think  nobody  will  say,  that  either  of  them  had  in  his 
mind  any  idea  of  colours  at  all.  His  cataracts  are 
couched,  and  then  he  has  the  ideas  (which  he  remem- 
bers not)  of  colours,  de  novo,   by  his  restored  sight 
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conveyed  to  his  mind,  and  that  without  any  conscious- 
ness of  a  former  acquaintance :  and  thuse  now  he  can 
revive,  and  call  to  mind  in  the  dark.  In  this  case  all 
these  ideas  of  colours,  which  when  out  of  view  can  be 
revived  with  a  consciousness  of  a  former  acquaintance, 
being  thus  in  the  memory,  are  said  to  be  in  the  mind. 
The  use  I  make  of  this,  is,  that  whatever  idea,  being 
not  actually  in  view,  is  in  the  mind,  is  there  only  by 
being  in  the  memory  ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  memory, 
it  is  not  in  the  mind;  and  if  it  be  in  the  memory,  it 
cannot  by  the  memory  be  brought  into  actual  view, 
without  a  perception  that  it  comes  out  of  the  memory; 
which  is  this,  that  it  had  been  known  before,  and  is 
now  remembered.  If  therefore  there  be  any  innate 
ideas,  they  must  be  in  the  memory,  or  else  no-where 
in  the  mind;  and  if  they  be  in  the  memory,  they  can 
be  revived  without  any  impression  from  without ;  and 
whenever  they  are  brought  into  the  mind,  they  are 
remembered,  i.  e.  they  bring  with  them  a  perception 
of  their  not  being  wholly  new  to  it.  This  being  a 
constant  and  distinguishing  difference  between  what  is, 
and  what  is  not  in  the  memory,  or  in  the  mind  ;  that 
what  is  not  in  the  memory,  whenever  it  appears 
there,  appears  perfectly  new  and  unknown  before ;  and 
what  is  in  the  memory,  or  in  the  mind,  whenever  it  is 
suggested  by  the  memory,  appears  not  to  be  new,  but 
the  mind  finds  it  in  itself,  and  knows  it  was  there  be- 
fore. By  this  it  may  be  tried,  whether  there  be  any 
innate  ideas  in  the  mind,  before  impression  from  sensa* 
tion  or  reflection.  1  would  fain  meet  with  the  man, 
who  when  he  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  or  at  any  other 
time,  remembered  any  one  of  them:  and  to  whom, 
after  he  was  born,  they  were  never  new.  If  any  one 
will  say,  there  are  ideas  in  the  mind,  that  are  not  in 
the  memory  :  I  desire  him  to  explain  himself,  and  make 
what  he  says  intelligible. 

§21.  Besides  what  I  have  already  said.  Principles 
there  is  another  reason  why  I  doubt  that  ""^  innate, 
neither  these  nor  any  other  principles  are  i;,,i'e"^J' n- 
innate.     I  that  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  little  cer- 
inhnitely  wise  God  made  all  things  in  per-  tuiiiiy- 
^fect  wisdom,  cannot  satisfy  myself  'N\vy  Ue 
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should  be  supposed  to  print  upon  the  minds  of  men 
some  universal  principles ;  whereof  those  that  are  pre* 
tended  innate,  and  concern  speculation,  are  of  no  great 
use ;  and  those  that  concern  practice,  not  self-evident, 
and  neither  of  them  distinguishable  from  some  other 
truths  not  allowed  to  be  innate.  For  to  what  purpose 
should  characters  be  graven  on  the  mind  1)7  the  finger  of 
Gkxl,  which  are  not  clearer  there  than  those  which  are 
afterwards  introduced,  or  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
them  ?  If  any  one  thinks  there  are  such  innate  ideas  and 
propositions,  which  by  their  clearness  and  usefulness  are 
distinguishable  from  all  that  is  adventitious  in  the  mind, 
and  acquired,  it  will  not  be  a  hard  matter  for  him  to 
tell  us  which  they  are,  and  then  every  one  will  be  a  fit 
judge  whether  they  be  so  or  no ;  since  if  there  be  such 
innate  ideas  and  impressions,  plainly  different  irom  all 
other  perceptions  and  knowledge,  every  one  will  find 
it  true  in  himself.  Of  the  evidence  of  these  supposed 
innate  maxims  I  have  spoken  already ;  of  their  useful* 
ness  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter. 
Difference  §  ^^*  ^^  conclude  :  some  ideas  forwardly 

of  men's  dis-  offer  themselves  to  all  men's  understand* 
coveries  de-    ings ;  some  sorts  of  truth  result  from  any 

Se  di^rent  ^^^^^*  ^  ^-^^^  ^s  the  mind  puts  them  into 
application  propositions ;  other  truths  require  a  train  of 
of  their  fa*  ideas  placed  in  order,  a  due  comparing  of 
culties.  them,  and  deductions  made  with  attention, 

before  they  can  be  discovered  and  assented  to.  Some  of 
the  first  sort,  because  of  their  general  and  easy  recep- 
tion, have  been  mistaken  for  innate ;  but  the  truth  is, 
ideas  and  notions  are  no  more  bom  with  us  than  arts  and 
sciences,  thougii  some  of  them  indeed  ofier  themselves 
to  our  faculties  more  readily  than  others,  and  there- 
fore are  more  generally  received :  though  that  too  be 
according  as  the  organs  of  our  bodies  and  powers  of 
our  minds  happen  to  be  employed :  God  having  fitted 
men  with  faculties  and  means  to  discover,  receive,  and 
retain  truths,  according  as  they  are  employed.  The 
great  difference  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of 
mankind  is  from  the  different  use  they  put  their  facut 
ties  to ;  whilst  some  (and  those  the  most)  taking  things 
upon  trust,  misemploy  their  ^vreit  of  ^^^ut^  by  lazily 
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enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates  and  dominion  of 
others  in  doctrines,  which  it  is  their  duty  carefully  to 
examine,  and  not  blindly,  with  an  inipHcit  faith,  to 
swallow.  Others,  employing  their  thoughts  only  about 
some  few  things,  grow  acquainted  sufficiently  with  them, 
attain  great  degrees  of  knowledge  in  them,  and  are 
ignorant  of  all  other,  having  never  let  their  tlioughts 
loose  in  the  search  of  other  inquiries.  Thus,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
is  a  truth  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be,  and  I  think 
more  evident  than  many  of  those  propositions  that  go 
for  principles ;  and  yet  there  are  millions,  however 
expert  in  other  things,  who  know  not  this  at  ail,  be- 
cause they  never  set  their  thoughts  on  work  about  such 
angles;  and  he  that  certainly  knows  this  proposition, 
may  yet  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  other  pro- 
positions, in  mathematicks  itself,  which  are  as  clear  and 
evident  as  this:  because,  in  his  search  of  those  mathe- 
matical truths,  he  stopped  his  thoughts  short,  and  went 
not  so  far.  The  same  may  happen  concerning  the 
notions  we  have  of  the  being  of  a  deity  :  for  though 
there  be  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evidently 
make  out  to  himself  than  the  existence  of  a  God,  yet 
he  that  shall  content  himself  with  things  as  he  finds 
them  in  this  world,  as  they  minister  to  his  pleasures  and 
passions,  and  not  make  inquiry  a  little  farther  into  their 
causes,  ends,  and  admirable  contrivances,  and  pursue 
the  thoughts  thereof  with  diligence  and  attention ;  may 
live  long  without  any  notion  of  such  a  being.  And  if 
any  person  hath  by  talk  put  such  a  notion  into  his 
bead,  he  may  perhaps  believe  it ;  but  if  he  hath  never 
examined  it,  his  knowledge  of  it  will  be  no  perfecter 
than  his,  who  having  been  told,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  takes  it  upon 
trust,  without  examining  the  demonstration ;  and  may 
yield  his  assent  as  a  probable  opinion,  but  hath  no 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  it :  which  yet  his  faculties, 
if  carefully  employed,  were  able  to  make  clear  and  evi- 
dent to  him.  But  this  only  by  the  by,  to  shew  how 
much  our  knowledge  depends  upon  the  right  use  of 
those  powers  nature  hatU  bestowed  upon  us,  and  how 
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little  upon  such  inuate  principles,  as  are  in  vain  sup- 
posed to  be  in  all  mankind  for  their  direction ;  which 
all  men  could  not  but  know,  if  they  were  therct  or  else 
they  would  be  there  to  no  purpose :  and  which  since 
all  men  do  not  know,  nor  can  distinguish  from  other 
adventitious  truths,  we  may  well  conclude  there  are  no 
such. 

Men  must  §  ^3*  What  censure  doubting  thus  of 
think  and  innate  principles  mayi^  deserve  from  men, 
bttow  for  ^Ijq  ^iii  be  apt  to  call  it,  pulling  up  the 
t  e  ves.  ^ij  foundations  of  knowledge  and  certainty, 
I  cannot  tell ;  I  persuade  myself  at  least,  that  the  way 
I  have  pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those 
foundations  surer.  This  I  am  certain,  I  have  not  made 
it  my  business  either  to  quit  or  follow  any  authority 
in  the  ensuing  discourse :  truth  has  been  my  only  aim, 
dnd  wherever  that  has  appeared  to  lead,  my  thoughts 
have  impartially  followed,  without  minding  whether 
the  footsteps  of  any  other  lay  that  way  or  no.  Not 
that  I  want  a  due  respect  to  other  men's  opinions ;  but, 
after  all,  the  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  truth  "i^  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance  to  say,  that  per- 
haps we  should  make  greater  progress  in  the  discovery 
of  rational  and  contemplative  knowledge,  if  we  sought 
it  in  the  fountain,  in  the  consideration  of  things  them- 
selves, and  made  use  rather  of  our  own  thoughts  than 
other  men's  to  find  it :  for  I  think  we  may  as  rationally 
hope  to  see  with  other  men's  eyes,  as  to  know  by  other 
men's  understandings.  So  much  as  we  ourselves  con- 
sider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so  much  we 
possess  of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The  floating  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  our  brains  makes  us  not  one 
jot  the  more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be  true! 
What  in  them  was  science,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety; 
whilst  we  give  up  our  assent  only  to  reverend  names, 
and  do  not,  as  they  did,  employ  our  own  reason  to  un- 
derstand those  truths  which  gave  them  reputation. 
Aristotle  was  certainly  a  knowing  man,  but  nobody 
ever  thought  him  so  because  he  blindly  embraced,  or 
confidently  vented,  the  opinions  of  another.  And  if 
thp  taking  up  another's  principles,  without  examining 
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them,  made  not  him  a  philosopher,  I  suppose  it  will 
hardly  make  any  body  else  so.  Tn  the  sciences,  every 
one  has  so  much  as  he  really  knows  and  comprehends: 
what  he  believes  only,  and  takes  upon  trust,  are  but 
shreds ;  which  however  well  in  the  whole  piece,  make 
no  considerable  addition  to  his  stock  who  gathers  them. 
Such  borrowed  wealth,  like  fairy-inoney,  though  it  were 
gold  in  the  hand  from  which  he  received  it,  will  be  but 
leaves  and  dust  when  it  comes  to  use. 

ij  24,  When  men  have  found  some  Wlience  the 
general  propositions,  that  could  not  be  ^P"!'""  "f 
doubted  of  as  soon  as  understood,  it  was,  I  ^""^^^^  ^""" 
know,  a  short  and  easy  way  to  conclude 
them  innate.  This  being  once  received,  it  eased  the 
lazy  from  the  pains  of  search,  and  stopped  the  inquiry 
of  the  doubtful  concerning  all  that  was  once  styled 
innate.  And  it  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  those 
who  affected  to  be  masters  and  teachers,  to  make  this 
the  principle  of  principles,  "  that  principles  must  not 
"  be  questioned  :"  for  having  once  established  this  tenet, 
that  there  are  innate  principles,  it  put  their  followers 
upon  a  necessity  of  receiving  some  doctrines  as  such  ; 
which  was  to  take  them  off  from  the  use  of  their  own 
reason  and  judgment,  and  put  them  on  believing  and 
taking  them  upon  trust,  without  farther  examination  : 
in  which  posture  of  blind  credulity,  they  might  be  more 
easily  governed  by,  and  made  useful  to,  some  sort 
of  men,  who  had  the  skill  and  office  to  principle  and 
guide  them.  Nor  is  it  a  small  power  it  gives  one  man 
over  another,  to  have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator 
of  principles,  and  teacher  of  unquestionable  truths: 
and  to  make  a  man  swallow  that  for  an  innate  princi- 
ple, which  may  serve  to  his  purpose  who  teacheth  them: 
whereas  had  they  examined  the  ways  whereby  men  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  universal  truths,  they  would 
have  found  them  to  result  in  the  minds  of  men  from 
the  being  of  things  themselves,  when  duly  consi- 
dered; and  tliat  they  were  discovered  by  the  applica- 
tion of  those  faculties,  that  were  fitted  by  nature  to 
receive  and  judge  of  them,  when  duly  employed  about 
them. 
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...  §  25.  To  shew  how  the  understanding 

Conclusion*  ji.       •        'xi-j*  c  a.\^     r  t 

proceeds  herein,  is  the  design  of  the  fol- 
lowing discourse ;  which  I  shall  proceed  to,  when  I 
hare  first  premised,  that  hitherto,  to  clear  my  way  to 
those  foundations,  which  I  conceive  are  the  only  true 
ones  whereon  to  establish  those  notions  we  can  have  of 
our  own  knowledge,  it  hath  been  necessary  for  me  to 
give  an  account  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  doubt  of  innate 
principles.  And  since  the  arguments  which  are  against 
them  do  some  of  them  rise  from  common  received  opi- 
nions, I  have  been  forced  to  take  several  things  for 
granted,  which  is  hardly  avoidable  to  any  dne,  whose 
task  is  to  shew  the  falsehood  or  improbability  of  any 
tenet;  it  happening  in  controversial  discourses,  as  it 
does  in  assaulting  of  towns,  where  if  the  ground  be  but 
firm  whereon  the  batteries  are  erected,  there  is  no  far- 
ther inquuy  of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it  be- 
longs to,  so  it  afibrds  but  a  fit  rise  for  the  present  pur- 
pose.  But  in  the  future  part  of  this  discourse,  design- 
ing to  raise  an  edifice  uniform  and  consistent  with  itself, 
as  far  as  my  own  experience  and  observation  will  assist 
me,  I  hope  to  erect  it  on  such  a  basis,  that  I  shall  not 
need  to  shore  it  up  with  props  and  buttresses,  leaning 
on  borrowed  or  begged  foundations ;  or  at  least,  if 
mine  prove  a  castle  in  the  air,  I  will  endeavour  it  shall 
be  all  of  a  piece,  and  hang  together.  Wherein  I  warn 
the  reader  not  to  expect  undeniable  cogent  demonstra- 
tions, unless  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege,  not  seldom 
assumed  by  others,  to  take  my  principles  for  granted : 
and  then,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonstrate  too.  All 
that  I  shall  say  for  the  principles  I  proceed  on  is,  that  I 
can  only  appeal  to  men's  own  unprejudiced  experience 
and  observation,  whether  they  be  true  or  no;  and  this  is 
enough  for  a  man  who  professes  no  more,  than  to  lay 
down  candidly  and  freely  his  own  conjectures,  concern- 
ing a  subject  lying  somewhat  in  the  dark,  without  any 
other  design  than  an  unbiassed  inquiry  after  truth. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Of  Ideas  in  general,  and  their  Original. 

§  1.  Every  man  being  conscious  to  him-  Idea  is  the 
self  that  he  thinks,  and  that  which  his  object  of 
mind  is  applied  about,  whilst  thinking,  being  *  ^' 
the  ideas  that  are  there,  it  is  past  doubt,  that  men 
have  in  their  minds  several  ideas,  such  as  are  those  ex- 
pi'essed  by  the  words.  Whiteness,  Hardness,  Sweetness, 
Thinking,  Motion,  Man,  Elephant,  Army,  Drunken- 
ness, and  others.  It  is  in  the  first  place  then  to  be  in- 
quired, how  he  comes  by  them.  I  know  it  is  a  received 
doctrine,  that  men  have  native  ideas,  and  original 
characters,  stamped  upon  their  minds,  in  their  very 
first  being.  This  opinion  I  have,  at  large,  examined 
already ;  and,  I  suppose,  what  I  have  said,  in  the  fore- 
going book,  will  be  much  more  easily  admitted,  when 
I  have  shewn,  whence  the  understanding  may  get  all 
the  ideas  it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and  degrees  they 
may  come  into  the  mind ;  for  which  I  shall  appeal  to 
every  one*s  own  observation  and  experience. 

§  S.  Let  us  then  suppose  the  mind  to  All  ideas 
be,  as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all  cha-  ^°^^  f""" 
racters,  without  any  ideas;  how  comes  it  ^flStira.^^ 
to  be  furnished  ?     Whence  comes  it  by  that 
vast  store  which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  man 
has  painted  on  it,   with  an  almost  endless  variety? 
Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason  and  know- 
ledge ?     To  this  I  answer,  in  one  word,  from  ex{)eri- 
ence ;  in  all  that  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  | 
that  it  ultimately  derives  itself.     Our  observation  em- 
ployed either  about  external  sensible  objects,  or  about 
the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceived  and 
reflected  on  by  ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our 
understandings  with   all    the    materials   of  thinking,  i 
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These  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from  whence 
all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring. 
The  objects  §  3-  First,  Our  senses,  conversant  about 
of  sensation  particular  sensible  objects,  do  convey  into 
one  source  the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of 
of  ideas.  things,  according  to  those  various  ways 
wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them :  and  thus  we  come 
by  those  ideas  we  have,  of  Yellow,  White,  Heat,  Cold, 
Soft,  Hard,  Bitter,  Sweet,  and  all  those  which  we  call 
sensible  qualities ;  which  when  I  say  the  senses  convey 
into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they  from  external  objects  convey 
into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those  perceptions. 
This  great  source  of  roost  of  the  ideas  we  have,  depend- 
ing wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  the 
understanding,  I  call  sensation. 
rp,  §  4.  Secondly,  The  other  fountain,  from 

tions  ^our  which  experience  furnisheth  the  understand** 
minds  the  ing  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the 
oUior  source  operations  of  our  own  mind  within  as,  as  it 
^  *  ®™'  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got; 
which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on 
and  consider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with  another 
set  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  with* 
out;  and  such  are  Perception,  Thinking,  Doubting, 
Believing,  Reasoning,  Knowing,  Willing,  and  all  the 
different  actings  of  our  own  minds ;  which  we  being 
conscious  of  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these 
receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas,  as 
we  do  from  bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of 
ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself ;  and  though  it 
be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  property 
enough  be  called  internal  sense.  But  as  I  call  the  other 
sensation,  so  I  call  this  reflection,  the  ideas  it  affords 
being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its 
own  operations  within  itself.  By  reflection  then,  in 
the  following  part  of  this  discourse,  I  would  be  under- 
stood  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its 
own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them ;  by  reason 
whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  in 
the  understanding.     These  two,  I  say,  viz.  external 
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material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation ;  and  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds  within,  as  the  objects  of 
reflection  ;  are  to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence 
all  oar  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term  opera- 
tions here  I  use  in  a  large  sense,  as  comprehending  not 
barely  the  actions  of  the  mhid  about  its  ideas,  but 
some  sort  of  passions  arising  sometimes  from  them,  such 
as  is  the  satisfaction  or  uneasiness  arising  from  any 
thought. 

§  5.  The  understanding  seems  to  me  not  Ail  our  idea* 
to  have  the  least  glimmering  of  any  ideas,  "'■eoftheone 
which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  ||f  ^^°  ^"^ 
these  two.  External  objects  furnish  the 
mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which  are 
all  those  different  perceptions  they  produce  in  us  :  and 
the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its 
own  operations. 

These,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them 
and  their  several  modes,  combinations,  and  relations, 
we  shall  find  to  contain  all  our  whole  stock  of  ideas; 
and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds  which  did  not 
come  in  one  of  these  two  ways.  Let  any  one  examine 
his  own  thoughts,  and  thoroughly  search  into  his  un- 
derstanding ;  and  then  let  him  tell  me,  wliether  all  the 
original  ideas  he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  of  the 
objects  of  his  senses,  or  of  the  operations  of  his  mind, 
considered  as  objects  of  his  reflection  ;  and  how  great 
a  mass  of  knowledge  soever  he  imagines  to  be  lodged 
there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  strict  view,  see  that  he 
has  not  any  idea  in  his  mind,  but  what  one  of  these  two 
have  imprinted ;  though  perhaps,  with  infinite  variety 
compounded  and  enlarged  by  the  understanding,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

§  6.  He  that  attentively  considers  the  Otaervable 
state  of  a  child,  at  his  first  coming  into  in  children. 
the  world,  will  have  little  reason  to  think  him  stored 
with  plenty  of  ideas,  that  are  to  be  the  matter  of  his 
future  knowledge :  It  is  by  degrees  he  comes  to  be 
furnished  with  them.  And  though  the  ideas  of  obvious 
and  familiar  qualities  imprint   themselves  before   the 
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memory  begins  to  keep  a  register  of  time  or  order,  yet 
it  is  often  so  late  before  some  unusual  qualities  come 
in  the  way,  that  there  are  few  men  that  cannot  recoU 
lect  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  with  them: 
and  if  it  were  worth  while,  no  doubt  a  child  might 
be  so  ordered  as  to  have  but  a  very  few  even  of  the 
ordinary  ideas,  till  he  were  grown  up  to  a  man.  But 
all  that  are  bom  into  the  world  being  surrounded  with 
bodies  that  perpetually  and  diversly  affect  them;  variety 
of  ideas,  whether  care  be  taken  of  it  or  no,  are  im* 
printed  on  the  minds  of  children.  light  and  colours 
are  busy  at  hand  every-where,  when  the  eye  is  but 
open;  sounds  and  some  tangible  qualities  fail  not  to 
solicit  their  proper  senses,  and  force  an  entrance  to 
the  mind :  but  yet,  I  think,  it  will  be  granted  easily, 
that  if  a  child  were  kept  in  a  place  where  he  never  saw 
any  other  but  black  and  white  till  he  were  a  man,  he 
would  have  no  more  ideas  of  scarlet  or  green,  than  he 
that  from  his  childhood  never  tasted  an  oyster  or  a  pine- 
apple has  of  those  particular  relishes. 
Men  are  dif-  §  7-  Men  then  come  to  be  furnished 
ferently  fur-  with  fewer  or  more  simple  ideas  from  with- 
nished  with  out,  according  as  the  objects  they  converse 
Srfin  ^to  ^^^'^  afford  greater  or  less  variety ;  and 
the  different  ^^^m  the  operations  of  their  minds  within, 
ohjectsthey  according  as  they  more  or  less  reflect  on 
averse  them.  For  though  he  that  contemplates 
^   '  the  operations  of  his  mind  cannot  but  have 

plain  and  clear  ideas  of  them ;  yet  unless  he  turns  his 
thoughts  that  way,  and  considers  them  attentively,  he 
will  no  more  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  all  the 
operations  of  his  mind,  and  all  that  may  be  observed 
therein,  than  he  will  have  all  the  particular  ideas  of 
any  landscape,  or  of  the  parts  and  motions  of  a  clock, 
who  will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  it,  and  with  attention 
heed  all  the  parts  of  it.  The  picture  or  clock  may  be 
so  placed,  that  they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day ; 
but  yet  he  will  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  all  the  parts 
they  are  made  up  of,  till  he  applies  himself  with  atten- 
tion to  consider  them  each  in  particular. 
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§  8.  And  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  ideas  of  re- 
it  is  pretty  late  before  most  children  get  flection  lat- 
ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds ;  ^5*  ^^^ 
and  some  have  not  any  very  clear  or  perfect  attention. 
ideas  of  the  greatest  part  of  them  all  their 
lives :  because  though  they  pass  there  continually,  yet, 
like  floating  visions,  they  make  not  deep  impressions 
enough  to  leave  in  their  mind  clear,  distinct,  lasting 
ideas,  till  the  understanding  turns  inward  upon  itself,  re- 
flects on  its  own  operations,  and  makes  them  the  objects 
of  its  own  contemplation.  Children  when  they  come 
first  into  it,  are  surrounded  with  a  world  of  new  things, 
which,  by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw 
the  mind  constantly  to  them,  forward  to  take  notice  of 
new,  and  apt  to  be  delighted  with  the  variety  of  chang- 
ing objects.  Thus  the  first  years  are  usually  employed 
and  (Uverted  into  looking  abroad.  Men's  business  in 
them  is  to  acquaint  themselves  with  what  is  to  be  found 
without :  and  so  growing  up  in  a  constant  attention  to 
outward  sensation,  seldom  make  any  considerable  re- 
flection on  what  passes  within  them  till  they  come  to  be 
of  riper  years ;  and  some  scarce  ever  at  all. 

§  9-  To  ask  at  what  time  a  man  has  The  soul  be* 
first  any  ideas,  is  to  ask  when  he  begins  to  pns  to  have 
perceive ;    having    ideas,    and    perception,  ]^^  ^^^^ 

1    •         ji  ji  •  T    1  *!.    *  it  befiTins  to 

being  the  same  thing.  I  know  it  is  an  percSve. 
opinion,  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  and 
that  it  has  the  actual  perception  of  ideas  in  itself  con- 
stantly as  long  as  it  exists ;  and  that  actual  thinking  is 
as  inseparable  from  the  soul,  as  actual  extension  is  from 
the  body :  which  if  true,  to  inquire  after  the  beginning 
of  a  man's  ideas  is  the  same  as  to  inquire  after  the  be- 
ginning of  his  soul.  For  by  this  account  soul  and  its 
ideas,  as  body  and  its  extension,  will  begin  to  exist  both 
at  the  same  time. 

§  10.  But  whether  the  soul  be  supposed  The  soul 
to   exist  antecedent  to,  or  coeval  with,  or  *J^^  ^^} 

3J.W&V8  *  Tor 

some  time  after  the  first  rudiments  of  or-  ^j^ig  wants 
ganization,  or  the  beginnings  of  life  in  the  proofs. 
body  ;  I  leave  to  be  disputed  by  those  who 
VOL.  I.  G 
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have  better  thought  of  that  matter.  I  confess  myself 
to  have  one  of  those  dull  souls,  that  doth  not  perceive 
itself  always  to  contemplate  ideas ;  nor  can  conceive 
it  any  more  necessary  for  the  soul  always  to  think,  than 
for  the  body  always  to  move :  the  perception  of  ideas 
being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  soul,  what  motion  is  to 
the  body :  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations. 
And  therefore,  though  thinking  be  supposed  ever  so 
much  the  proper  action  of  the  soul,  yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  it  should  be  always  thinking,  al^ 
ways  in  action.  That  perhaps  is  the  privilege  of  the 
infinite  author  and  preserver  of  things,  who  never  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps ;  but  it  is  not  competent  to  any  finite 
being,  at  least  not  to  the  soul  of  man.  We  know  cer- 
tainly by  experience  that  we  sometimes  think,  and 
thence  draw  this  infallible  consequence,  that  there  is 
something  in  us  that  has  a  power  to  think ;  but  whether 
that  substance  perpetually  thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no 
farther  assured  than  experience  informs  us.  For  to  say 
that  actual  thinking  is  essential  to  the  soul,  and  inse- 
parable from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  question,  and  not 
to  prove  it  by  reason  ;  which  is  necessary  to  be  done,  if 
it  be  not  a  self-evident  proposition.  But  whether  this, 
"  that  the  soul  always  thinks,"  be  a  self-evident  pro- 
position, that  every  body  assents  to  at  first  hearing,  I 
appeal  to  mankind.  It  is  doubted  whether  I  thought 
at  all  last  night  or  no ;  the  question  being  about  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  begging  it  to  bring,  as  a  proof  for  it, 
an  hypothesis,  which  is  the  very  thing  in  dispute :  by 
which  way  one  may  prove  any  thing;  and  it  is  but 
supposing  that  all  watches,  whilst  the  balance  beats, 
think;  and  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  past  doubt, 
that  my  watch  thought  all  last  night.  But  he  thait 
would  not  deceive  himself,  ought  to  build  his  hypo- 
thesis on  matter  of  fact,  and  make  it  out  by  sensible 
experience,  and  not  presume  on  matter  of  fact,  because 
of  his  hypothesis ;  that  is,  because  he  supposes  it  to  be 
so  :  which  way  of  proving  amounts  to  this,  that  I  must 
necessarily  think  all  last  night,  because  another  supposes 
I  always  think,  though  I  myself  cannot  perceive  that  I 
always  do  so. 
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But  >men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only 
suppose  what  is  in  question,  but  allege  wrong  matter 
of  fact.  How  else  could  any  one  make  it  an  inference 
of  mine,  that  a  thing  is  not^  because  we  are  not  sensible 
of  it  in  our  sleep  ?  I  do  not  say  there  is  ho  soul  in  a  man, 
because  he  is  not  sensible  of  it  in  his  sleep :  but  I  do 
say,  he  cannot  think  at  any  time  waking  or  sleeping, 
without  being  sensible  of  it.  Our  being  sensible  of  it  is 
not  necessary  to  any  thing,  but  to  our  thoughts ;  and  to 
them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  will  always  be  necessary,  till 
we  can  think  without  being  consdous  of  it. 

§  11.  I  grant  that  the  soul  in  a  waking  Iti8notal<- 
man  is  never  without  thought,  because  it  is  ways  consd* 
the  condition  of  being  awaJke :  but  whether  °"*  °  ^^' 
sleeping  without  dreaming  be  not  an  affection  of  the 
whole  man,  mind  as  well  as  body,  may  be  worth  a 
waking  man's  consideration ;  it  being  hard  to  conceive, 
that  any  thing  should  think,  and  not  be  conscious  of  it. 
If  the  soul  doth  think  in  a  sleeping  man  without  being 
conscious  of  it,  I  ask,  whether  during  such  thinking  it 
has  any  pleasure  or  pain,  or  be  capable  of  happiness  or 
misery  ?  I  am  sure  the  man  is  not,  any  more  than  the 
bed  or  earth  he  lies  on.  For  to  I>e  happy  or  miserable 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  seems  to  me  utterly  in<« 
consistent  and  impossible.  Or  if  it  be  possible  that  the 
soul  can,  whilst  the  body  is  sleeping,  have  its  thinking, 
enjoyments  and  concerns,  its  pleasure  or  pain,  apart, 
which  the  man  is  not  conscious  of  nor  partakes  in  ;  it  is 
certain  that  Socrates  asleep  and  Socrates  awake  is  not  the 
same  person  :  but  his  soul  when  he  sleeps,  and  Socrates 
the  man,  consisting  of  body  and  soul  when  he  is  waking, 
are  two  persons ;  since  waking  Socrates  has  no  know- 
ledge of,  or  concernment  for  that  happiness  or  misery 
of  his  soul  which  it  enjoys  alone  by  itself  whilst  he 
sleeps,  without  perceiving  any  thing  of  it ;  any  more 
than  he  has  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  man  in  the 
Indies,  whom  he  knows  not.  For  if  we  take  wholly 
away  all  consciousness  of  our  actions  and  sensations, 
especially  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  concernment 
that  accompanies  it,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  wherein  to 
place  personal  identity.  j;^ 
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If  a  deeping  ^12.  "The  soul,  during  sound  sleeps 
^olf^  thinks,'*  say  these  men.  Whilst  it  thinks 
knowing  it,  ^^^  perceives,  it  is  capable  certainly  of 
the  sleeping  those  of  delight  or  trouble,  as  well  as  any 
and  waking    other  perceptions  ;    and  it  must  necessarily 

man  are  two  i  •  /»  '^  x»  t*  ^ 

persons.         "^  conscious  of  its  own  perceptions.     But 
it  has  all  this  apart ;  the  sleeping  man,  it 
is  plain,  is  conscious  of  tiothing  of  all  this*     Let  us 
suppose  then  the  soul  of  Castor,  while  he  is  sleeping, 
retu*ed  from  his  body ;  which  is  no  imiK)ssible  supposi- 
tion for  the  men  I  have  here  to  do  with,  who  so  libe- 
rally allow  life,  without  a  thinking  soul,  to  all  other 
animals.     These  men  cannot  then  judge  it  impossible, 
,  or  a  contradiction,  that  the  body  should  live  without 
the  soul ;  nor  that  the  soul  should  subsist  and  think,  or 
have  perception,  even  perception  of  happiness  or  mi- 
sery, without  the  body.     Let  us  then,  as  I  say,  suppose 
the  soul  of  Castor  separated,  during  his  sleep,  from  his 
body,   to  think  apart.     Let  us  suppose   too,  that  it 
chooses  for  its  scene  of  thinking  the  body  of  another 
man,  v.  g.  Pollux,  who  is  sleeping  without  a  soul :  for 
if  Castor's  soul  can  think,  whilst  Castor  is  asleep,  what 
Castor  is  never  conscious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  place 
it  chooses  to  think  in.     We  have  here  then  the  bodies 
of  two  men  with  only  one  soul  between  them,  which 
we  will  suppose  to  sleep  and  wake  by  turns ;  and  the 
soul  still  thinking  in  the  waking  man,   whereof  the 
sleeping  man  is  never  conscious,  has  never  the  least  per- 
ception.    I  ask  then,  whether  Castor  and  Pollux,  thus, 
with  only  one  soul  between  them,  which  thinks  and 
perceives  in  one  what  the  other  is  never  conscious  of, 
nor  is  concerned  for,  are  not  two  as  distinct  persons  as 
Castor  and  Hercules,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato  were  ? 
And  whether  one  of  them  might  not  be  very  happy,  and 
the  other  very  miserable  ?  Just  by  the  same  reason  they 
make  the  soul  and  the  man  two  persons,  who  make  the 
soul  think  apart  what  the  man  is  not  conscious  of.    For 
I  suppose  nobody  will  make  identity  of  person  to  con- 
sist in  the  soul's  being  united  to  the  very  same  nume- 
rical particles  of  matter ;  for  if  that  be  necessary  to 
identity^  it  will  be  impossible,  in  that  constant  flux  of 
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the  particles  of  our  bodies,  that  anj  man  should  be  the! 
same  person  two  days,  or  two  moments  together. 

§  13.  Thus,  methinks,  every  drowsy  nod  impossible 
shakes  their  doctrine,  who  teach,  that  the  to  convince 
soul  is   always  thinking.     Those  at  least,  ^^j^osethat 
who  do  at  any  time  sleep  without  dreaming,  ouTdream-    > 
can  never  be  convinced,  that  their  thoughts  ing,  that     ,; 
are  sometimes  for  four  hours  busy  without  they  think. 
their  knowing  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  taken  in  the  very 
act,  waked  in  the  middle  of  that  sleeping  contemplation, 
can  give  no  manner  of  account  of  it. 

§  14.  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  "  that  the  That  men 
soul  thinks  even  in  the  soundest  sleep,  but  ^ream  with- 
the  memory  retains  it  not.'*  That  the  soul  berine^iT^hi 
in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this  moment  vain  urged. 
busy  a  thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in 
a  waking  man  not  remember  nor  be  able  to  recollect 
one  jot  of  all  those  thoughts,  is  very  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived, and  would  need  some  better  proof  than  bare 
assertion  to  make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can  without 
any  more  ado^  but  being  barely  told  so,  imagine,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  lives,  for 
several  hours  every  day,  think  of  something,  which  if 
they  were  asked,  even  in  the  middle  of  these  thoughts, 
they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of?  Most  men,  I 
think,  pass  a  great  part  of  their  sleep  without  dreaming. 
I  once  knew  a  man  that  was  bred  a  scholar,  and  had  no 
bad  memory,  who  told  me,  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his 
life  till  he  had  that  fever  he  was  then  newly  recovered 
of,  which  was  about  the  five  or  six  and  twentieth  year, 
of  his  age.  I  suppose  the  world  affords  more  such  in- 
stances :  at  least  every  one's  acquaintance  will  furnish 
him  with  examples  enough  of  such,  as  pass  most  of  their 
nights  without  dreaming. 

^  15.  To  think  often,  and  never  to  re-  Upon  this 
tain  it  so  much  as  one  moment,  is  a  very  hypothesis 
useless  sort  of  thinking :  and  the  soul,  in  ^^^^  sleepinff 
such  a  state  of  thinking,  does  very  little,  if  man  ought 
at  all,  excel  that  of  a  looking-glass,  which  to  be  most 
constantly  receives  variety  of  images,  or  '^*^®^al. 
ideas^  but  retains  none ;  they  disappear  aiiOi  \a\v^^^  ^w\ 
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there  remain  no  footsteps  of  them ;  the  looking-glaflS 
is  never  the  better  for  such  ideas,  nor  the  soul  for  such 
thoughts.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  "  that  in  a  waking 
man  the  materials  of  the  body  are  employed,  and 
made  use  of,  in  thinking ;  and  that  the  memory  of 
thoughts  is  retained  by  the  impressions  that  are  made 
"  on  the  brain,  and  the  traces  there  left  after  such 
"  thinking ;  but  that  in  the  thinking  of  the  soul,  which 
"  is  not  perceived  in  a  sleeping  man,  there  the  soul 
*^  thinks  apart,  and  making  no  use  of  the  organs  of 
"  the  body,  leaves  no  impressions  on  it,  and  conse^ 
"  quently  no  memory  of  such  thoughts."  Not  to  men- 
tion again  the  absurdity  of  two  distinct  persons,  which 
follows  from  this  supposition,  I  answer  farther,  that 
whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplate 
without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body ,  too ; 
or  else  the  soul,  or  any  separate  spirit,  will  have  but 
little  advantage  by  thinking.  If  it  has  no  memory  of 
its  own  thoughts  ;  if  it  cannot  lay  them  up  for  its  own 
use,  and  be  able  to  recal  them  upon  occasion ;  if  it 
cannot  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and  make  use  of  its 
former  experiences,  reasonings,  and  contemplations ;  to 
what  purpose  does  it  think  ?  They,  who  make  the  soul 
a  thinking  thing,  at  this  rate,  will  not  make  it  a  much 
more  noble  being,  than  those  do,  whom  they  condemn, 
for  allowing  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  subtilest  parts  of 
matter.  Characters  drawn  on  dust,  that  the  first  breath 
of  wind  effaces;  or  impressions  made  on  a  heap  of 
atoms,  or  animal  spirits,  are  altogether  as  useful,  and 
render  the  subject  as  noble,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  soul 
that  perish  in  thinking ;  that  once  out  of  sight  are  gone 
for  ever,  and  leave  no  memory  of  themselves  behind 
them.  Nature  never  makes  excellent  things  for  mean 
or  no  uses ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  our 
infinitely  wise  Creator  should  make  so  admirable  a  faculty 
as  the  power  of  thinking,  that  faculty  which  comes 
nearest  the  excellency  of  his  own  incomprehensible 
being,  to  be  so  idle  and  uselessly  employed,  at  least  a 
fourth  part  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think  constantly,  with- 
out remembering  any  of  those  thoughts,  without  doing 
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any  good  to  itself  or  others,  or  being  any  way  useful  to 
any  other  part  of  the  creation.  If  we  will  examine  itj 
we  shall  not  find,  I  suppose,  the  motion  of  dull  and 
senseless  matter,  any  where  in  the  universe,  made  so 
little  use  of,  and  so  wholly  thrown  away* 

§  16.  It  is  true,  we  have  sometimes  in-  Chi  ttig  hy- 
stances  of  perception,  whilst  we  are  asleep ;  pot^eas  the 
and  retain  the  memory  of  thbse  thoughts :  ^^yg  W^s 
but  how  extravagant  and  incoherent  for  the  not  dented 
most  part  they  are ;  how  little  conformable  to  from  sensa- 
the  perfection  and  order  of  a  rational  being,  ^^.  °^  '^ 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  dreams  need  which  there 
not  be  toldi    This  I  would  willingly  l)e  satis*  is  no  appear* 
lied  in,  whether  the  soul,  when  it  thinks  thus  ^^^e* 
apart,  and  as  it  were  separate  from  the  body>  acts  less 
rationaUy  than  when  conjointly  with  it,  or  no.     If  its 
separate  thoughts  be  less  rational,  then  these  men  must 
say 9  that  the  soul  owes  the  perfection  of  rational  think- 
ing to  the  body ;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  a  wonder  that  our 
dreams  should  be,  for  the  most  part,  so  frivolous  and 
irrational ;  and  that  the  soul  should  retain  none  of  its 
more  rational  soliloquies  and  meditations. 

§  17.  Those  who  so  confidently  tell  us,  if  i  think 
that  "the  soul  always  actually .  thinks,"  I  when  I  know  ^ 
would  they  would  also  tell  us  what  those  i^^ot,  no* 
ideas  are  that  are  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  be-  can  know  it. 
fore,  or  just  at  the  union  with  the  body, 
before  it  hath  received  any  by  sensation.     The  dreams 
of  sleeping  men  are,  as  I  take  it,  all  made  up  of  the 
waking  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  oddly 
put  together.     It  is  strange  if  the  soul  has  ideas  of  its 
own,  that  it  derived  not  from  sensation  ot  reflection 
(as  it  must  have,  if  it  thought  before  it  received  any 
impressions  from  the  body)  that  it  should  never,  in  its 
private  thinking  (so  private,  that  the  man  himself  per- 
ceives it  not)  retain  any  of  them,  the  very  moment  it 
wakes  out  of  them,  and  then  make  the  man  glad  with 
new  discoveries.     Who  can  find  it  reasonable  that  the 
soul  should,  in  its  retirement,   during  sleep,  have  so 
many  hours*  thoughts,  and  yet  never  light  on  any  of 
those  ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  seBsation  w  T^^^cXk«i\ 
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or  at  least  preserve  the  memory  of  none  but  sudi,  which 
being  occasioned  from  the  body,  must  needs  be  less  na- 
tural to  a  spirit  ?  It  is  strange  the  soul  should  never 
once  in  a  man's  whole  life  recal  over  any  of  its  pure 
native  thoughts,  and  those  ideas  it  had  before  it  bor- 
rowed any  thing  from  the  body ;  never  bring  into  the 
waking  man's  view  any  other  ideas  but  what  have  a 
tang  of  the  cask,  and  manifestly  derive  their  original 
from  that  union.  If  it  always  thinks,  and  so  had  ideas 
before  it  was  united,  or  before  it  received  any  from  the 
body,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  during  sleep  it 
recollects  its  native  ideas ;  and  during  that  retirement 
from  communicating  with  the  body,  whilst  it  thinks 
by  itself,  the  ideas  it  is  busied  about  should  be,  some- 
times at  least,  those  more  natural  and  congenial  ones 
which  it  had  in  itself,  underived  from  the  body,  or  its 
own  operations  about  them :  which,  since  the  waking 
man  never  reqfiembers,  we  must  from  this  hypothesis 
conclude,  either  that  the  soul  remembers  something 
that  the  man  does  not ;  or  else  that  memory  belongs 
only  to  such  ideas  as  are  derived  from  the  body,  or  the 
mind's  operations  about  them. 

How  knows  ^  ^^'  ^  would  be  glad  also  to  learn  from 
any  one  that  these  men,  who  so  confidently  pronounce, 
the  sold  al-  that  the  human  soul,  or  which  is  all  one, 
ways  thin^?  that  a  man  always  thinks,  how  they  come 
not  a  self-  ^^  know  it ;  nay,  how  they  come  to  know 
evident  pro-  that  they  themselves  think,  when  they 
position,  it  themselves  do  not  perceive  it.  This,  I 
needs  proof.  ^^  afraid,  is  to  be  sure  without  proofs; 
and  to  know,  without  perceiving :  It  is,  I  suspect,  a 
confused  notion  taken  up  to  serve  an  hypothesis;  and 
none  of  those  clear  truths,  that  either  their  own  evi- 
dence forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes 
it  impudence  to  deny.     For  the  most  that  can  be  said 

^  of  it  is,  that  it  is  impossible  the  soul  may  always  think, 
but  not  always  retain  it  in  memory :  and  I  say,  it  is  as 
possible  that  the  soul  may  not  always  think ;  and  much 
more  probable  that  it  should  sometimes  not  think,  than 
that  it  should  often  think,  and  that  a  long  while  toge- 
ther, and  not  be  conscious  to  itself  the  next  moment. 

ajfterj  that  it  had  thought. 
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§  19*  To  suppose  the  soul  to  thiiik,  and  That  a  man 
the  man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been  ^^o\M  be 
said,  to  make  two  persons  in  one  man :  and  \^^ 
if  one  considers  well  these  men's  way  of  and  yet  not 
speaking,  one  should  be  led  into  a  suspicion  retain  it  the 
that  they  do  so.  For  they  who  tell  us  that  the  next  mo- 
soul  always  thinks,  do  never,  that  I  remember,  improba^. 
say  that  a  man  always  thinks.     Can  the  soul 
think,  and  not  the  man  ?  or  a  man  think,  and  not  be 
conscious  of  it  ?  This  perhaps  would  be  suspected  of 
jargon  in  others.     If  they  say,  the  man  thinks  always, 
Jiut  is  not  always  conscious  of  it ;  they  may  as  well  say, 
his  body  is  extended  without  having  parts.     For  it  is 
altogether  as  intelligible  to  say,  that  a  body  is  extended 
without  parts,  as  that  any  thing  thinks  without  being 
conscious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that  it  does  so.     They 
who  talk  thus  may,  with  as  much  reason,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  their  hypothesis,  say,  that  a  man  is  always  hun- 
gry, but  that  he  does  not  always  feel  it :  whereas  hunger 
consists  in  that  very  sensation,  as  thinking  consists  in' 
being  conscious  that  one  thinks.     If  they  say,  that  a 
man  is  always  conscious  to  himself  of  thinking,  I  ask, 
how  they  know  it.     Consciousness  is  the  perception  of 
what  passes  in  a  man*s  own  mind.     Can  another  man 
perceive  that  I  am  conscious  of  any  thing,  when  I  per- 
ceive it  not  myself?  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go 
beyond  his  experience.     Wake  a  man  out  of  a  sound 
sleep,  and  ask  him,  what  he  was  that  moment  think- 
ing of.     If  he  himself  be  conscious  of  nothing  he  then 
thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner  of  thoughts 
that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking :  may  he  not 
with  more  reason  assure  him  he  was  not  asleep  ?  This 
is  something  beyond  philosophy  ;  and  it  cannot  be  less 
than  revelation,  that  discovers  to  another  thoughts  in 
my  mind,  when  I  can  find  none  there  myself;  and  they 
must  needs  have  a  penetrating  sight,  who  can  certainly 
see  that  I  think,  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myself, 
and  when  I  declare  that  I  do  not ;  and  yet  can  see  that 
dogs  or  elephants  do  not  think,  when  they  give  all  the 
demonstration  of  it  imaginable,  except  only  telling  us 
that  they  do  so.     This  some  may  sus^ct  to  V^  ^.  ^\.^^ 
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beyond  the  Rosecrucians ;  it  seeming  easier  to  make 
one's  self  invisible  to  others,  than  to  make  another's 
thoughts  visible  to  me,  which  are  not  visible  to  himself. 
But  It  is  but  defining  the  soul  to  be  '*  a  substance  that 
*^  always  thinks,"  and  the  businessis  done.  If  such  de- 
finition be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can 
serve  for,  but  to  make  many  men  suspect,  that  they 
have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they  find  a  good  part  of  their 
lives  pass  away  without  thinking.  For  no  definitions, 
that  I  know,  no  suppositions  of  any  sect,  are  of  force 
enough  to  destroy  constant  experience ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  the  affectation  of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceive, 
that  makes  so  much  useless  dispute  and  noise  in  the 
World. 

No  ideas  but  §  ^0.  I  see  no  reason  therefore  to  be* 
from  sensa-  lieve,  that  the  soul  thinks  before  the  senses 
tion  or  re-     }\ave  fumished  it  with  ideas  to  think  on  ;  and 

flection,  evi-  ,i  .  j         j        a   •      j  •-•. 

dent  if  we  ^  <those  are  mcreased  and  retamed,  so  it 
obierve  comes,  by  exercise,  to  improve  its  faculty  of 
children.  thinking,  in  the  several  parts  of  it,  as  well  as 
afterwards,  by  compounding  those  ideas,  and  reflecting 
on  its  own  operations ;  it  increases  its  stock,  as  well  as 
fecility,  in  remembering,  imagining,  reasoning,  and  other 
modes  of  thinking. 

§  21.  He  that  will  suffer  himself  to  be  informed  by 
observation  and  experience,  and  not  make  his  own 
hypothesis  the  rule  of  nature,  will  find  few  signs  of  a 
soul  accustomed  to  much  thinking  in  a  new-bom  child, 
and  much  fewer  of  any  reasoning  at  all.  And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  imagine,  that  the  rational  soul  should  think  so 
much,  and  not  reason  at  all.  And  he  that  will  consi* 
der,  that  infants,  newly  come  into  the  world,  spend 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  sleep,  and  are  seldom 
awake,  but  when  either  hunger  calls  for  the  tent,  or 
some  pain,  (the  most  importunate  of  all  sensations)  or 
some  other  violent  impression  upon  the  body  forces  the 
mind  to  perceive,  and  attend  to  it :  he,  I  say,  who  con- 
aders  this,  will,  perhaps,  find  reason  to  imagine,  that 
a  foetus  in  the  mother's  womb  differs  not  much  from 
/  the  state  of  a  vegetable ;  but  passes  the  greatest  part  of 
its   time  without  perception   or  thought^  doing  very 
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little  in  a  place  where  it  needs  not  seek  for  food,  and  is 
surrounded  with  liquor,  always  equally  soft,  and  near  of   , 
the  same  temper ;  where  the  eyes  have  no  light,  and  the  ^ 
ears,  so  shut  up,  are  not  very  susceptible  of  sounds ;  and 
where  there  is  little  or  no  variety,  or  change  of  objects 
to  move  the  senses. 

§  22.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  observe  the 
alterations  that  time  makes^  and  you  shall  find,  as  the 
mind  by  the  senses  comes  more  and  more  to  be  fur- 
nished  with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be  more  and  more  awake ; 
thinks  more,  the  more  it  has  matter  to  think  on.  After 
some  time  it  begins  to  know  the  objects,  which,  being 
most  familiar  with  it,  have  made  lasting  impressions. 
Thus  it  comes  by  degrees  to  know  the  persons  it  daily 
converses  with,  and  distinguish  them  from  strangers ; 
which  are  instances  and  effects  of  its  coming  to  retain 
and  distinguish  the  ideas  the  senses  convey  to  it.  And 
so  we  may  observe  how  the  mind,  by  degrees,  improves 
in  these^  and  advances  to  the  exercise  of  those  other 
faculties  of  enlarging,  compounding,  and  abstracting  its 
ideas,  and  of  reasoning  about  them,  and  reflecting  upon 
all  these ;  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
hereafter. 

§  23.  If  it  shall  be  demanded  then,  when  a  man 
begins  to* have  any  ideas  ;  I  think  the  true  answer  is, 
iwhen  he  first  has  any  sensation.  For  since  there  appear 
not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  l)efore  the  senses  have 
conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive  that  ideas  in  the  under- 
standing are  coeval  with  sensation ;  which  is  such  an 
impression  or  motion,  made  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
as  produces  some  perception  in  the  understanding.  It 
is  about  these  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  out- 
ward  objects,  that  the  mind  seems  first  to  employ  itself 
in  such  operations  as  we  call  perception,  remembering, 
consideration,  reasoning,  &c. 

^  24.  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  The  original 
on  its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got  °^  ^  °J^^ 
by  sensation,  and  thereby  stores  itself  with   ^°^  ^^' 
a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of  reflection. 
These  are  the  impressions  that  are  made  on  our  senses 
by  outward  objects  that  are  extrinsical  to  tba  xtAwd^rakjiL 
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its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers  intrinsical 

and  proper  to  itself;  which  when  reflected  on  by  itself, 

becoming  also  objects  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I 

have  said,  the  original  of  all  knowledge.    Thus  the  first 

capacity  of  human  intellect  is,  that  the  mind  is  fitted  to 

receive  the  impressions  made  on  it ;  either  through  the 

senses  by  outward  objects ;  or  by  its  own  operations 

when  it  i*eflects  on  them.     This  is  the  first  step  a  man 

makes  towards  the  discovery  of  any  thing,  and  the 

ground-work  whereon  to  buUd  all  those  notions  which 

ever  he  shall  have  naturally  in  this  world.     All  those 

sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above  the  clouds,  and 

reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing 

here :  in  all  that  good  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders, 

in  those  remote  speculations,  it  may  seem  to  be  elevated 

with,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense 

or  reflection  have  offered  for  its  contemplation. 

Intberecep-      §  25.  In  this  part  the  understanding  is 

tionofsim-   merely  passive;  and  whether  or  no  it  will 

pie  ideas  the  jj^yg  these  bednniufins,  and  as  it  were  mate- 
understand-      .   1        £.  ,  ,1  .  J.  '       •. 

ing  is  for  the  ^^^  ^^  knowledge,  IS  not  m  its  own  power. 
most  part  For  the  objects  of  our  senses  do,  many  of 
passive.  them,  obtrude  their  particular  ideas  upon  our 
minds  whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  the  operations  of  our 
minds  will  not  let  us  be  without,  at  least,  some  obscuref 
notions  of  them.  No  man  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  he  does  when  he  thinks.  These  simple  ideas,  when 
offered  to  the  mind,  the  understanding  can  no  more 
refuse  to  have,  nor  alter,  when  they  are  imprinted,  nor 
blot  them  out,  and  make  new  ones  itself,  than  a  mirror 
can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images  or  ideas  which 
the  objects  set  before  it  do  therein  produce.  As  the 
bodies  that  surround  us  do  diversely  affect  our  organs, 
the  mind  is  forced  to  receive  the  impressions,  and  can- 
not avoid  the  perception  of  those  ideas  that  are  annexed 
to  them. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Of  Simple  Ideas. 

§  1.  The  better  to  understand  the  na-  Uncom- 
ture,  manner,  and  extent  of  our  knowledge,  pounded  ap- . 
one  thing  is  carefully  to  be  observed  con-  V^^^ 
ceming  the  ideas  we  have ;  and  that  is,  that  some  of 
them  are  simple,  and  some  complex. 

Though  the  qualities  that  affect  our  senses  are,  in  the 
things  themselves,  so  united  and  blended,  that  there  is 
no  separation,  no  distance  between  them;  yet  it  is 
plain,  the  ideas  they  produce  in  the  mind  enter  by  the 
senses  simple  and  unmixed.  For  though  the  sight  and 
touch  often  take  in  from  the  same  object^  at  the  same 
time,  different  ideas ;  as  a  man  sees  at  once  motion  and 
colour ;  the  hand  feels  softness  and  warmth  in  the  same 
piece  of  wax :  yet  the  simple  ideas,  thus  united  in  the 
same  subject,  are  afe  perfectly  distinct  as  those  that  come 
in  by  different  senses  :  the  coldness  and  hardness  which 
a  man  feels  in  a  piece  of  ice  being  as  distinct  ideas  in 
the  mind,  as  the  smell  and  whiteness  of  a  lily ;  or  as 
the  taste  of  sugar,  and  smell  of  a  rose.  And  there  is 
nothing  can  be  plainer  to  a  man,  than  the  clear  and 
distinct  perception  he  has  of  those  simple  ideas ;  which, 
lieing  each  in  itself  uncompounded,  contains  in  it  no- 
thing but  one  uniform  appearance,  or  conception  in  the 
mind,  and  is  not  distinguishable  into  different  ideas. 

§  2.  These  simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  j^^  ^^^^ 
all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  and  fur-  can  neither 
nished  to  the  mind  only  by  those  two  ways  make  nor 
above-mentioned,  viz.  sensation  and  reflection,  ^^^^^^y 
•When  the  understanding  is  once  stored  with 


*  Against  this,  that  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge  are  suggested 
and  furnished  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  reflection,  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  makes  use  of  the  idea  of  substance  in  these  words :  *'  If 
the  idea  of  substance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  reason, 
then  we  must  allow  an  idea  of  substance,  which  comes  not  in  by  sen- 
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these  simple  ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare, 
and  unite  them,  even  to  an  almost  infinite  variety; 
and  so  can  make  at  pleasure  new  complex  ideas.  But  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  exalted  wit,  or  enlarged 
understanding,  by  any  quickness  or  variety  of  thought, 
to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind, 
not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned  :  nor  can  any 
force  of  the  understanding  destroy  those  that  are  there. 
The  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own 
understanding,  being  much-what  the  same  as  it  is  in 
the  great  world  of  visible  things ;  wherein  his  power, 
however  managed  by  art  and  skill,  reaches  no  farther 
than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials  that  are 

sation  or  reflection ;  and  so  we  may  be  certain  of  something  whiph  we 
have  not  by  these  ideas." 

To  which  our  author*  answers :  These  words  of  your  lordship's 
contain  nothing  as  I  see  in  them  against  me :  for  I  never  said  that 
the  general  idea  of  substance  comes  in  by  sensation  and  reflection,  or 
that  it  is  a  simple  idea  of  sensation  or  reflection,  though  it  be  ulti- 
mately founded  in  them ;  for  it  is  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the 
general  idea  of  something,  or  being,  with  the  relation  of  a  support 
to  accidents.  For  general  ideas  come  not  into  the  mind  by  sensaticm 
or  reflection,  but  are  the  creatures  or  inventions  of  the  understanding, 
as  I  think  I  have  shown  ;t  and  also  how  the  mind  makes  them  from 
ideas  which  it  has  got  by  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  as  to  the  ideas 
of  relation,  how  the  mind  forms  them,  and  how  they  are  derived 
from,  and  ultimately  terminate  in  ideas  of  sensatioi;!  and  reflection,  I 
have  likewise  shown. 

But  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken  what  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  as  the  materials  of  all  our  know* 
ledge ;  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  set  down  here  a  place  or  two,  out 
of  my  book,  to  explain  myself;  as  I  thus  speak  of  ideas  of  sensation 
and  reflection : 

'  That  these,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them,  and  their 
'  several  modes,  and  the  compositions  made  out  of  them,  we  shall  find 

*  to  contain  all  our  whole  stock  of  ideas,  and  we  have  nothing  in  our 
'  minds,  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  these  two  ways.' J  This 
thought,  in  another  place,  I  express  thus : 

'  These  are  the  most  considerable  of  those  simple  ideas  which  the 
'  mind  has,  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge  ;  all 
'  which  it  receives  by  the  two  forementioned  ways  of  sensation  and 

*  reflection.*  §     And, 

'  Thus  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  original  ideas, 
'  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  up.*  || 

*  In  his  first  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  t  B.  3.  c.  3. 

B.  2.  c.  25.  &  c.  28.  §  18.         $  B,  2.  c.  1.  §  5.         §  B.  2.  c.  7.  §  la 
II  B.  2.  c  21.  §  73. 
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made  to  his  hand;  but  can  do  nothing  towards  the 
making  the  least  particle  of  new  matter,  or  destroying 
one  atom  of  what  is  already  in  being.  The  same  inabi^ 
lity  will  every  one  find  in  himself,  who  shall  go  about  to 
fashion  in  his  understanding  any  simple  idea,  not  received 
in  by  his  senses  from  external  objects,  or  by  reflection 
from  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  about  them*  I 
would  have  any  one  try  to  fancy  any  taste,  which  had 
never  affected  his  palate )  or  frame  the  idea  of  a  scent  he 
had  never  smelt :  and  when  he  can  do  this,  I  will  also 
conclude  that  a  blind  man  hath  ideas  of  coloui's,  and  a 
deaf  man  true  distinct  notions  of  sounds. 


This^  and  the  like^  said  in  other  places^  is  what  I  have  thought  con- 
cerning ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection^  as  the  foundation  and  materials 
of  all  our  ideas^  and  consequently  of  all  our  knowledge:  I  have  set 
down  these  particulars  out  of  my  book^  that  the  reader  having  a  full 
view  of  my  opinion  herein,  may  the  better  see  what  in  it  is  liable  to  your 
lordship's  reprehension.  For  that  your  lordship  is  not  very  well  sa- 
tisfied with  it,  appears  not  only  by  the  words  under  consideration, 
but  by  these  also:  "  But  we  are  still  told,  that  our  understanding  can 
have  no  other  ideas,  but  either  from  sensation  or  reflection." 

Your  lordship's  argument,  in  the  passage  we  are  upon,  stands  thus : 
If  the  general  idea  of  substance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident 
reason,  then  we  must  allow  an  idea  of  substance,  which  comes  not  in 
by  sensation  or  reflection.  This  is  a  consequence  which,  with  submis- 
sion, I  think  will  not  hold,  viz.  That  reason  and  ideas  are  inconsistent; 
for  if  that  supposition  be  not  true,  then  the  general  idea  of  substance 
may  be  grounded  on  plain  and  evident  reason ;  and  yet  it  will  not  fol- 
low from  thence,  that  it  is  not  ultimately  grounded  on  and  derived 
from  ideas  which  come  in  by  sensation  or  reflection,  and  so  cannot  be 
said  to  come  in  by  sensation  or  reflection. 

To  explain  myself,  and  clear  niy  meaning  in  this  matter.  All  the 
ideas  of  aU  the  sensible  qualities  of  a  cherry  come  into  my  mind  by  sen- 
sation ;  the  ideas  of  perceiving,  thinking,  reasoning,  Imowing,  &c.  come 
into  my  mind  by  reflection.  The  ideas  of  these  qualities  and  actions, 
or  powers,  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  to  be  by  themselves  inconsistent 
with  existence ;  or,  as  your  lordship  well  expresses  it,  we  find  that  we 
can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accidents,  but  we  must 
conceive  a  substratum,  or  subject,  wherein  they  are,  i.  e.  That  they 
eannot  exist  or  subsist  of  themselves.  Hence  the  mind  perceives  their 
necessary  connexion  with  inherence  or  being  supported ;  which  being 
a  relative  idea,  superadded  to  the  red  colour  in  a  cherry,  or  to  think- 
ing in  a  man,  the  mind  frames  the  correlative  idea  of  a  support.  For 
I  never  denied,  that  the  mind  could  frame  to  itself  ideas  of  relation, 
but  have  showed  the  quite  contrary  in  my  chapters  about  relation. 
But  because  a  relation  cannot  be  founded  in  nothing,  or  be  the  relation 
of  nothing,  and  the  thing  here  related  as  a  supporter,  or  ql  ^viY^otX.^ 
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§  3.  This  is  the  reason  why,  though  we  cannot  be- 
lieve it  impossible  to  God  to  make  a  creature  with  other 
organs,  and  more  ways  to  convey  into  the  understand- 
ing the  notice  of  corporeal  things  than  those  five»  os  they 
are  usually  counted,  which  he  has  given  to  man :  yet 
I  think,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  imagine  any 
other  qualities  in  bodies,  howsoever  constituted,  whereby 
they  can  be  taken  notice  of,  besides  sounds,  tastes, 
smells,  visible  and  tangible  qualities.  And  had  man- 
kind been  made  but  with  four  senses,  the  qualities  then, 
which  are  the  object  of  the  fifth  sense,  had  been  as  far 
from  our  notice,  imagination,  and  conception,  as  now 
any  belonging  to  a  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  sense,  can 

is  not  represented  to  the  mind^  by  any  clear  and  distinct  idea ;  there- 
fore the  obscure  and  indistinct^  vague  idea  of  things  or  something,  is 
all  that  is  left  to  be  the  positive  idea^  which  has  the  relation  of  a  sup- 
port^ or  substratum^  to  modes  or  accidents;  and  that  general,  indeter- 
mined  idea  of  something  is,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  mind,  derived 
also  from  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  thus  the 
mind,  from  the  positive,  simple  ideas  got  by  sensation  and  reflection, 
comes  to  the  general,  relative  idea  of  substance,  which,  without  these 
positive,  simple  ideas,  it  would  never  have. 

This  your  lordship  (without  giving  by  detail  all  the  particular  steps 
of  the  mind  in  this  business)  has  well  expressed  in  this  more  familiar 
way :  "  We  find  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  ac- 
cidents, but  we  must  conceive  a  substratum,  or  subject,  wherein  they 
are ;  since  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  of  things,  that  modes 
or  accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves/* 

Hence  your  lordship  calls  it  the  rational  idea  of  substance ;  and  says, 
'^  I  grant  that  by  sensation  and  reflection  we  come  to  know  the  powers 
and  properties  of  things ;  but  our  reason  is  satisfied  that  there  must  be 
something  beyond  these,  because  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  sub- 
sist by  themselves;"  so  that  if  this  be  that  which  your  lordship  means 
by  the  rational  idea  of  substance,  I  see  nothing  there  is  in  it  against 
what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  founded  on  simple  ideas  of  sensation  or 
reflection,  and  that  it  is  a  very  obscure  idea. 

Your  lordship's  conclusion  from  your  foregoing  words  is,  '*  and  so 
we  may  be  certain  of  some  things  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas;'* 
which  is  a  proposition,  whose  precise  meaning,  your  lordship  will  for- 
give mc,  if  I  profess,  as  it  stands  there,  I  do  not  understand.  For  it 
is  uncertain  to  me,  whether  your  lordship  means,  we  may  certainly 
know  the  existence  of  something,  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas  ; 
or  certainly  know  the  distinct  properties  of  something,  which  we  have 
not  by  those  ideas ;  or  certainly  know  the  truth  of  some  proposition, 
which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas :  for  to  be  certain  of  something  may 
signify  cither  of  these.  But  in  which  soever  of  these  it  be  meant,  I 
do  not  see  how  I  am  concerned  in  it. 
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possibly  be  :  which,  whether  yet  some  other  creatures, 
in  some  other  parts  of  this  vast  and  stupendous  universe, 
may  not  have,  will  be  a  greater  presumption  to  deny. 
He  that  will  not  set  himself  proudly  at  tlie  top  of  all 
things,  but  will  consider  the  immensity  of  this  fabric, 
and  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  little 
and  inconsiderable  part  of  it  which  he  has  to  do  with, 
may  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  other  mansions  of  it  there 
may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings,  of  whose 
faculties  he  has  as  little  knowledge  or  apprehension,  as 
a  worm  shut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath  of  the 
senses  or  understanding  of  a  man :  such  variety  and 
excellency  being  suitable  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  maker.  I  have  here  followed  the  common  opinion 
of  man's  having  but  five  senses;  though,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  justly  counted  more :  but  either  supposition 
serves  equally  to  my  present  purpose. 


1 
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'^  1.   The  better  to  conceive  the  ideas  Division  of 
we  receive  from  sensation,   it  may  not  be  ^mple 
amiss  for  us  to  consider  them,  in  reference  '  ^^' 
to  the  different  ways  whereby  they  make  their  ap- 
proaches to  our  minds,  and  make  themselves  perceiv- 
able by  us. 

First,  Then,  tliere  are  some  which  come  into  our 
minds  by  one  sense  only. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  that  convey  themselves 
into  the  mind  by  more  senses  than  one. 

Thirdly,  Others  that  are  had  from  reflection  only. 

Fourthly,  There  are  some  that  make  themselves  way, 
and  are  suggested  to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflection. 

We  shall  consider  them  apart  under  theic  seTexal 
heads. 


Jljeads. 
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Ideas  of  one  First,  There  are  some  ideas  which  have 
sense,  as  co-  admittance  only  through  one  sense,  which 
iM^'rou^*  ^s  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  them.  Thus 
of  hearing/  light  and  colours,  as  white,  red,  yellow, 
&c  blue,  with  their  several  degrees  or  shades 

and  mixtures,  as  green,  scai*let,  purple, 
sea-green,  and  the  rest,  come  in  only  by  the  eyes: 
all  Unds  of  noises,  sounds,  and  tones,  only  by  the  ears : 
and  several  tastes  and  smells,  by  the  nose  and  palate. 
And  if  these  organs,  or  the  nerves,  which  are  the  con- 
duits to  convey  them  from  without  to  their  audience 
in  the  brain,  the  mind's  presence-room  (as  I  may  so 
call  it)  are  any  of  them  so  disordered,  as  not  to  perform 
their  functions,  they  have  no  postern  to  be  admitted  by ; 
no  other  way  to  bring  themselves  into  view,  and  be  per- 
ceived by  the  understanding. 

The  most  considerable  of  those  belonging  to  the 
touch  are  heat  and  cold,  and  solidity :  all  the  rest,  con- 
sisting almost  wholly  in  the  sensible  configuration,  as 
smooth  and  rough,  or  else  more  or  less  firm  adhesion 
of  the  parts,  as  hard  and  soft,  tough  and  brittle,  are 
obvious  enough. 

Few  simple  §  2.  I  think,  it  will  be  needless  to  enu- 
ideashave  merate  all  the  particular  simple  ideas,  be- 
names-  longing  to  each  sense.     Nor  indeed  is  it 

possible,  if  we  would ;  there  being  a  great  many  more 
of  them  belonging  to  most  of  the  senses,  than  we  have 
names  for.  The  variety  of , smells,  which  are  as  many 
almost,  if  not  more,  than  species  of  bodies  in  the  world, 
do  most  of  them  want  names.  Sweet  and  stinking 
commonly  serve  our  turn  for  these  ideas,  which  in 
efiect  is  little  more  than  to  call  them  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing ;  though  the  smell  of  a  rose  and  violet,  both 
sweet,  are  certainly  very  distinct  ideas.  Nor  are  the 
difierent  tastes,  that  by  our  palates  we  receive  ideas  of, 
much  better  provided  with  names.  Sweet,  bitter,  sour, 
harsh,,  and  salt,  are  almost  all  the  epithets  we  have  to 
denominate  that  numberless  variety  of  relishes,  which 
are  to  be  found  distinct,  not  only  in  almost  every  sort 
of  creatures,  but  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
plant,  fruit,  or  animal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  co- 
lours  and  sounds.     I  shall  therefore,  in  the  account  of 
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simple  ideas  I  am  here  giving,  content  myself  to  set 
down  only  such,  as  are  most  material  to  our  present 
purpose,  or  are  in  themselves  less  apt  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of,  though  they  are  very  frequently  the  ingre- 
dients of  our  complex  ideas,  amongst  which,  I  think, 
I  may  well  account  solidity ;  which  therefore  I  shall 
.treat  of  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Solidity. 

§  1.  The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  We  receive 
our  touch;  and  it  arises  from  the  resist-  this  idea 
ance  which  we  find  in  body,  to  the  en-  ^™  *°"^^' 
trance  of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it  possesses, 
till  it  has  left  it.  There  is  no  idea  which  we  receive 
more  constantly  from  sensation,  than  solidity.  Whe- 
ther we  move  or  rest,  in  what  posture  soever  we  are, 
we  always  feel  something  under  us  that  supports  us,  and 
hinders  our  farther  sinking  downwards ;  and  the  bodies 
which  we  daily  handle  make  us  perceive,  that,  whilst 
they  remain  between  them,  they  do  by  an  insurmount- 
able force  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands 
that  press  them.  That  which  thus  hinders  the  approach 
of  two  bodies,  when  they  are  moved  one  towards  an- 
other, I  call  solidity.  I  will  not  dispute,  whether  this 
acceptation  of  the  word  solid  be  nearer  to  its  original 
signification,  than  that  which  mathematicians  use  it  in : 
it  suffices,  that  I  think  the  common  notion  of  solidity 
will  allow,  if  not  justify,  this  use  of  it ;  but,  if  any 
one  think  it  better  to  call  it  impenetrability,  he  has  my 
consent.  Only  I  have  thought  the  term  solidity  the 
more  proper  to  express  this  idea,  not  only  because  of 
its  vulgar  use  in  that  sense,  but  also  because  it  carries 
something  more  of  positive  in  it  than  impenetrability, 
which  is  negative,  and  is  perhaps  more  a  consequence 
of  solidity,    than  solidity  itself.      This,  of  all  othei% 
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seems  the  idea  most  intimately  conneded  with  and 
essential  to  hodjt  so  as  no-where  else  to  be  found  or 
imagined,  but  only  in  matter.  And  though  our  flenici 
take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  masses  of  matter,  of  a  bulk 
sufficient  to  cause  a  sensation  in  us;  yet  the  mindf 
having  once  got  this  idea  from  such  grosser  senslblo 
bodies,  traces  it  farther ;  and  considers  it,  as  well  as 
figure,  in  the  minutest  particle  of  matter  that  can  exist : 
and  finds  it  inseparably  inherent  in  body,  wherever  cat 
however  modified. 

fill  ^  ^*  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  which  belongs  to 
gpg^^  body,  whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  space. 
The  idea  of  which  filling  of  space  is,  that, 
where  we  imagine  any  space  taken  up  by  a  solid  sub- 
stance, we  conceive  it  so  to  possess  it,  that  it  excludes 
all  other  solid  substances ;  and  will  for  ever  hinder  any 
other  two  bodies,  that  move  towards  one  another  in  a 
straight  line,  from  coming  to  touch  one  another,  unleM 
it  removes  from  between  them,  in  a  line  not  parallel  to 
that  which  they  move  in.  This  idea  of  it  the  bodies 
which  we  ordinarily  handle  sufficiently  furnish  us  with. 
.  §  8.   This  resistance,   whereby  it  keepa 

frrau  ^CTwce.  ^^^^  bodies  out  of  the  space  which  it  pos- 
sesses, is  so  great,  that  no  force,  how  great 
soever,  can  surmount  it.  All  the  bodies  in  the  world, 
pressing  a  drop  of  water  on  all  sides,  will  never  be  able 
to  overcome  the  resistance  which  it  will  make,  soft  as  it 
is,  to  their  approaching  one  another,  till  it  be  removed 
out  of  their  way :  whereby  our  idea  of  solidity  is  dis- 
tinguished both  from  pure  space,  which  is  capable 
neither  of  resistance  nor  motion ;  and  from  the  ordinary 
idea  of  hardness.  For  a  man  may  conceive  two  bodies 
at  a  distance,  so  as  they  may  approach  one  another, 
without  touching  or  displacing  any  solid  thing,  till  their 
superficies  come  to  meet :  whereby,  I  think,  we  have 
the  clear  idea  qfsggcfi-.without  solidity.  For  (not  to  go 
so  far  as  annihilation  of  any  particular  body)  I  ask,  whe- 
ther a  man  cannot  have  the  idea  of  the  motion  of  one 
single  body  alone  without  any  other  succeeding  imme- 
diately into  its  place?  I  think  it  is  evident  he  can: 
the  idea  of  motion  in  one  body  no  more  including  the 
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idea  of  motion  In  another,  than  the  idea  of  a  square 
figure  in  one  body  include;:  the  idea  of  a  square  figure 
in  another.  I  do  not  ask,  whether  bodies  do  so  exist 
that  the  motion  of  one  body  cannot  really  be  without  the 
motion  of  another  f  To  detertnhie  tlris  either  way,  is  to 
beg  the  question  for  or  against  a-V3cuiim.  But  my 
question  is,  whether  one  cannot  have  the  idea  of  one 
body  moved  whilst  others  are  at  rest?  And  1  think  this 
no  one  will  deny.  If  so,  then  the  place  it  deserted  gives  y 
us  the  idea  of  piire_£j)ace  without  solidity,  wh^^:;into 
any  other  body  may  enter,  without  either  i-esistance  or 
protrusion  of  any  thing.  When  the  sucker  in  a  pump 
ig  drawn,  the  space  it  filled  in  the  tube  Is  certainly  the 
same  whether  any  other  body  follows  the  motion  of  the 
sucker  or  not:  nor  does  it  imply  a  contradiction  that, 
upon  the  motion  of  one  body,  another  that  is  only  con- 
tiguous to  it,  should  not  follow  it.  ^The  necessity  of 
such  a  motion  is  built  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
world  is  full,  but  not  on  the  distinct  ideas  of  space  and 
solidity :  which  are  as  different  as  resistance  and  not  ^ 
resistance ;  protrusion  and  not  protrusion.  And  that 
men  have  ideas  of  space  without  a  body,  their  very  dis- 
putes about  a  vacuum  plainly  demonstrate  ;  as  is  showed 
in  another  place.  1 

§  4.  Solidity  is  hereby  also  differenced  From  hurd- 
from  hardness,  in  that  solidity  consists  in  '"■'^*^ 
repletion,  and  so  an  utter  exclusion  of  other 
bodies  out  of  the  space  it  possesses  ;  but  hardness,  in  a 
firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  matter,  making  up  masses 
of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the  whole  does  not  easily 
change  its  figure.  And  indeed,  hard  and  soft  are  names 
that  we  give  to  things  only  in  relation  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  our  own  bodies ;  that  being  generally  called 
hard  by  us,  which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner  than  change 
figure  by  the  pressure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies;  and 
that  on  the  contrary  soft,  which  changes  the  situation  of 
its  parts  upon  an  easy  and  unpainfui  touch. 

But  this  difficulty  of  changing  the  situation  of  the 
sensible  parts  amongst  themselves,  or  of  the  figure  of 
the  whole,  gives  no  more  solidity  to  the  hardest  body 
in  the  world,  thau  to  the  softest ;  uqe  ia  an  ^Li&a.'a^a^tA. 
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one  jot  more  solid  than  water.)  For  though*  the  two 
flat  sides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will  more  easilj  ap- 
proach each  other,  betwem  'which  there  is  nothing  but 
water  or  air^  than  if 'tbere  be  a  diamond  between  them : 
yet  it  is  not  that '  the  parts  of  the  diamond  are  more 
solid  than  those  -of  water,  or  resist  more ;  but  because, 
the  parts  of  water  being  more  easily  separable  from  each 
other,  they  will,  by  a  side  motion,  be  more  easily  re^ 
movc^,(/iand  give  way  to  the  approach  of  the  two  pieces 
of  igai>ble.     But  if  they  could   be  kept  from  making 
piajce  by  that  side-motion,  they  would  eternally  hinder 
'  ..l^e  approach  of  these  two  pieces  of  marble  as  much  as 
V     the  diamond ;  and  it  would  be  as  impossible  by  any 
force  to  surmount  their  resistance,  as  to  surmount  the 
resistance  of  the  parts  of  a  diamond.     The  softest  body 
in  the  world  will  as  invincibly  resist  the  coming  toge- 
ther of  any  other  two  bodies,  if  it  be  not  put  out  of 
the  way,  but  remain  between  them,  as  the  hardest  that 
can  be  found  or  imagined.     He  that  shall  fill  a  yielding 
soft  body  well  with  air  or  water,  will  quickly  find  its 
resistance ;  and  he  that  thinks  that  nothing  but  bodies 
that  are  hard  can  keep  his  hands  from  approaching  one 
another,  may  be  pleased  to  make  a  trial  with  the  air 
inclosed  in  a  foot-ball.     The  experiment,  I  have  been 
told,  was  made  at  Florence,  with  a  hollow  globe  of 
gold  filled  with  water  and  exactly  closed,  which  farther 
shows  the  solidity  of  so  soft  a  body  as  water.     For  the 
golden  globe  thus  filled  being  put  into  a  press  which 
was  driven  by  the  extreme  force  of  screws,  the  water 
made  itself  way  through  the  pores  of  that  very  close 
metal ;  and  finding  no  room  for  a  nearer  approach  of 
its  particles  within,  got  to  the  outside,  where  it  rose  like 
a  dew,  and  so  fell  in  drops,  before  the  sides  of  the  globe 
could  be  made  to  yield  to  the  violent  compression  of  the 
engine  that  squeezed  it. 

On  solidity  ^."^*  ^y  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  solidity,  is  the  ex- 
\  depend  im-  tension  of  body  distinguished  from  the  ex- 
4  puLe,  resist-  tension  of  space ;  the  extension  of  body  be* 
ance,  and  jjjg  nothing  but  the  cohesion  or  continuity 
p  rusion.  ^^  solid,  separable,  moveable  parts ;  and 
the  extension  of  space,  the  continuity  of  unsolid^  inse-; 
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parable,  and  immoveable  parts.  Upon  the  solidity  of 
bodies  also  depend  their  mutual  impulse,  resistance, 
and  protrusion.  Of  pure  space  then,  and  solidity,  there 
are  several  (amongst  which  I  confess  myself  one)  who 
persuade  themselves  they  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas ; 
and  that  they  can  think  on  space,  without  any  thing  in 
it  that  resists  or  is  protruded  by  body.  This  is  the  idea 
of  pure  space,  which  they  think  they  have  as  clear,  as 
any  idea  they  can  have  of  the  extension  of  body ;  the 
idea  of  the  distance  between  the  opposite  parts  of  a 
concave  superficies  being  equally  as  clear  without  as 
with  the  idea  of  any  solid  parts  between  :  and  on  the 
other  side  they  persuade  themselves,  that  they  have, 
distinct  from  that  of  pure  space,  the  idea  of  something 
that  fills  space,  that  can  be  protruded  by  the  impulse 
of  other  bodies,  or  resist  their  motion.  If  there  be 
others  that  have  not  these  two  ideas  distinct,  but  con- 
found them,  and  make  but  one  of  them ;  I  know  not 
how  men,  who  have  the  same  idea  under  different 
names,  or  different  ideas  under  the  same  name,  can  in 
that  case  talk  with  one  another ;  any  more  than  a  man, 
who,  not  being  blind  or  deaf,  has  distinct  ideas  of  the 
colour  of  scarlet,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  could 
discourse  concerning  scarlet  colour  with  the  blind  man 
I  mention  in  another  place,  who  fancied  that  the  idea 
of  scarlet  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

§  6.   If  any  one  ask  me,  what  this  so-  What  it  is. 
lidity  is  ?   I  send  him  to  his  senses  to  in- 
form him :  let  him  put  a  flint  or  a  foot-ball  between 
his  hands,  and  then  endeavour  to  join  them,  and  he  will 
know.     If  he  thinks  this  not  a  sufficient  explication  of 
solidity,  what  it  is,   and   wherein  it  consists;   I  pro- 
mise to  tell  him  what  it  is,   and  wherein  it  consists, 
when  he  tells  me  what  thinking  is,  or  wherein  it  con- 
sists ;  or  explains  to  me  what  extension  or  motion  is, 
which  perhaps  seems  much  easier.  The  simple  ideas  we 
have  are  such  as  experience  teaches  them  us,  but  if, 
beyond  that,  we  endeavour  by  words  to  make  them 
clearer  in  the  mind,  we  shall  succeed  no  better,  than  if 
we  went  about  to  clear  up  the  darkness  of  a  blind  man's 
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mind  by  talking ;  and  to  discourse  into  him  the  ideas 
of  Ug^t  and  colours.  The  reason  of  this  I  shall  show 
in  another  place. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  divers  Senses. 

The  ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  sense  are  of 
space,  or  extension,  figure,  rest^  and  motion ;  for  these 
make  perceivable  impressions,  both  on  the  eyes  and 
touch  :  and  we  can  receive  and  convey  into  our  minds 
the  ideas  of  the  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  rest  of 
bodies,  both  by  seeing  and  feeling.  But  having  occa- 
sion to  speak  more  at  large  of  these  in  another  place,  I 
here  only  enumerate  them. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  Reflection. 

Simple  ideas  §  1  •  The  mind,  receiving  the  ideas, 
siethecp^  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  from 
SemLd  without,  when  it  turns  its  view  inward 
about  its  upon  itself,  and  observes  its  own  actions 
other  ideas,  about  those  ideas  it  has,  takes  from  thence 
other  ideas,  which  are  as  capable  to  be  the 
objects  of  its  contemplation  as  any  of  those  it  received 
from  foreign  things. 

The  idea  of  ^  ^'  '^^^  *^^  great  and  principal  actions 
perception,  ^^  ^^^  mind,  which  are  most  frequently  con- 
aiididearf  sidered,  and  which  are  so  frequent,  thai 
vriUii^we  every  one  that  pleases  may  take  notice  of 
xeO^aa.  ^^^^  ^^  himself,  are  these  two :  Perception 
or  Thinking;    and  Volition,    or  WOliog. 
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The  power  of  thinking  is  called  the  understanding,  and  ( 
the  power  of  volition  is  called  the  will ;  and  these  two 
powers  or  abilities  in  the  mind  are  denominated  facul- 
ties. Of  some  of  the  modes  of  these  simple  ideas  of  re» 
flection,  such  as  are  Remembrance,  Discerning,  Rea- 
soning.  Judging,  Knowledge,  Faith,  &;c.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 


■sass 


CHAP.  VII- 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  both  Sensation  and  Reflection. 

§  1.  Theee  be  other  simple  ideas  which  Pleasure 
convey  themselves  into  the  mind  by  all  the  ^^  rail- 
ways of  sensation  and  reflection^  viz.  Plea- 
sure or  Delight,  and  its  opposite.  Pain  or  Uneasiness, 
Power,  Existence,  Unity. 

§  8.  Delight  or  uneasiness,  one  or  other  of  them, 
join  themselves  to  almost  all  our  ideas,  both  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflection  ;  and  there  is  scarce  any  afiection  of 
our  senses  from  without,  any  retired  thought  of  our 
mind  within,  which  is  not  able  to  produce  in  us  pleasure 
or  pain.  By  pleasure  and  pain  I  would  be  understood 
to  signify  whatsoever  delights  or  molests  us  most ;  whe- 
ther it  arises  from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  any 
thing  operating  on  our  bodies.  For  whether  we  call  it 
satisfaction,  delight,  pleasure,  happiness,  &c.  on  the  one 
side ;  or  uneasiness,  trouble,  pain,  torment,  angoish, 
niisery,  &c.  on  the  other ;  they  are  still  but  different 
degrees  of  the  same  thing,  and  belong  to  the  ideas  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  delight  or  uneasiness  ;  which  are  the 
names  I  shall  most  commonly  use  for  those  two  sorts  of 
ideas. 

^  3.  The  infinitely  wise  author  of  our  being  having 
given  us  the  power  over  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  to 
move  or  keep  them  at  rest  as  we  think  fit ;  and  also,  by 
the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourselves  and  other  con- 
tiguous bodies^  in  which  consist  all  the  actions  of  our 
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bodj ;  having  also  given  a  power  to  our  minds  in  se- 
veral instances,  to  choose,  amongst  its  ideas,  which  it 
will  think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  this  or  that 
subject  with  consideration  and  attention,  to  excite  us  to 
these  actions  of  thinking  and  motion  that  we  are  ca- 
pable of ;  has  been  pleased  to  join  to  several  thoughts, 
and  several  sensations,  a  perception  of  delight.  If  this 
were  wholly  separated  from  all  our  outward  sensations 
and  inward  thoughts,  we  should  have  no  reason  to 
prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another ;  negligence  to 
attention  ;  or  motion  to  rest.  And  so  we  should  neither 
stir  our  bodies  nor  employ  our  minds,  but  let  our 
thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run  a-drift,  without  any 
direction  or  design  ;  and  suffer  the  ideas  of  our  minds, 
like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make  their  appearances 
there,  as  it  happened,  without  attending  to  them.  In 
which  state  man,  however  ftirnished  with  the  faculties 
of  understanding  and  will,  would  be  a  very  idle  unac- 
tive  creature,  and  pass  his  time  only  in  a  lazy,  le- 
thargic dream.  It  has  therefore  pleased  our  wis€i  Crea- 
tor to  ajinex  to  several  objects,  and  the  ideas  which  we 
receive  from  them,  as  also  to  several  of  our  thoughts, 
a  concomitant  pleasure,  and  that  in  several  objects,  to 
several  degrees ;  that  those  faculties  which  he  had  en- 
dowed us  with  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  un- 
employed by  us. 

^  4.  Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on 
work  that  pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  emjdoy 
our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this  :  only  this 
is  worth  our  consideration,  that  pain  is  often  produced 
by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce  pleasure  in 
us.  This  their  near  conjunction,  which  makes  us  often 
feel  pain  in  the  sensations  where  we  expected  pleasure, 
gives  us  new  occasion  of  admiring  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  our  Maker :  who,  designing  the  preservation  of 
our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  application  of  many 
things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they 
will  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  from  them.  But 
he  not  designing  our  preservation  barely,  but  the  pre- 
servation of  every  part  and  organ  in  its  perfection,  hath, 
in  many  cases,  annexed  pain  to  those  very  ideas  which 
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delight  us.  Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in 
one  degree,  by  a  little  greater  increase  of  it,  proves  no 
ordinary  torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible 
objects,  light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  in- 
creased beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a 
very  painful  sensation.  Which  is  wisely  and  favourably 
so  ordered  by  nature,  that  when  any  object  does  by  the 
vehemency  of  its  operation  disorder  the  instruments  of 
sensation,  whose  structures  camiot  but  be  very  nice  and 
delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  withdraw 
before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and  so  be 
unfitted  for  its  proper  function  for  the  future.  The  con- 
sideration of  those  objects  that  produce  it  may  well 
persuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of  pain.  For 
though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the 
highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  disease  them  ; 
because  that  causing  no  disorderly  motion  in  it,  leaves 
that  curious  organ  unarmed  in  its  natural  state.  But 
yet  excess  of  cold  as  well  as  heat  pains  us,  because  it  is 
equally  destructive  to  that  temper  which  is  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  exercise  of  the  several 
functions  of  the  body,  and  which  consists  in  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  warmth  ;  or,  if  you  please,  a  motion  of  the 
insensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  confined  within  certain 
bounds. 

§  5.  Beyond  all  this  we  ma.j  find  another  reason,  why 
God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  affect 
us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almost  all  that  our 
thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with  ;  that  we  finding 
imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  complete  hap- 
piness, in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can 
afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  him 
with  whom  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right 
hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore. 

§  6.  Though  what  I  have  here  said  may  PlcBRure 
not  perhaps  make  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  anJ  pain. 
pain  clearer  to  us  than  out  own  experience 
does,  which  is  the  only  way  that  we  are  capable  of 
having  them  ;  yet  the  consideration  of  the  reason  why 
they  are  annexed  to  so  many  other  ideas,  seiviiv^Va^NSi 
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U8  due  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
sovereign  disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  be  unsuitable 
to  the  main  end  of  these  inquiries ;  the  knowledge  and 
veneration  of  him  being  the  chief  end  of  all  our  thoughts^ 
and  the  proper  business  of  all  understandings. 

§  7.  Existence  and  unity  are  two  other 
ftiS*u^  ideas  that  are  suggested  to  the  understand- 
^*  ing  by  every  object  without,  and  every  idea 
within.  When  ideas  are  in  our  minds,  we  consider  them 
as  being  actually  there,  as  well  as  we  consider  things  to 
be  actually  without  us ;  which  is,  that  they  exist,  or  have 
existence :  and  whatever  we  can  consider  as  one  ibing, 
whether  a  real  being  or  idea,  suggests  to  the  understand- 
ing  the  idea  of  unity. 

-  ^  8.  Power  also  is  another  of  those  sim- 
ower.  pj^  ideas  which  we  receive  from  sensation 
and  reflection.  For  observing  in  ourselves,  that  we 
can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies  which 
were  at  rest ;  the  effects  also,  that  natural  bodies  are 
able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every  mo- 
ment to  our  senses ;  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of 
power. 

Succession  ^  ^*  ^^^^es  these  there  is  another  idea, 
which,  though  suggested  by  our  senses,  yet 
is  more  constantly  offered  to  us  by  what  passes  in  our 
minds ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  succession.  For  if  we 
look  immediately  into  ourselves,  and  reflect  on  what  is 
observable  there,  we  shall  find  our  ideas  alwaysi  whilst 
we  are  awake,  or  have  any  thought,  passing  in  train, 
one  going  and  another  coming,  wii^out  intermission. 
Simple  §  10.  These,  if  they  are  not  all,  are  s^t 

ideas  the  least  (as  I  think)  the  most  considerable  of 
materials  of  those  simple  ideas  which  the  mind  has,  and 
S  °^  ^^*  ^^  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge: 
^'  all  which  it  receives  only  by  the  two  fwe- 
mentioned  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection. 

Nor  let  any  one  think  these  too  narrow  bounds  for 
the  capacious  mind  of  man  to  expatiate  in,  which 
takes  its  flight  farther  than  the  stars,  and  cannot  be  con- 
fined by  the  limits  of  the  world;  that  extends  its 
thoughts  often  even  beyond  the  utmost  expansion  of 
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matter,  aud  makes  excursions  into  that  incomprehensible 
inane.  I  grant  all  this,  but  desire  any  one  to  assign  any 
simple  idea  which  is  not  leceived  from  one  oF  those  in- 
lets before-mentioned,  or  any  complex  idea  not  made 
out  of  those  simple  ones.  Nor  will  it  be  so  strange 
to  think  these  few  simple  ideas  sufficient  to  employ  the 
quickest  thought,  or  largest  capacity  ;  and  to  furnish 
the  materials  of  all  that  various  knowledge,  and  more 
various  fancies  and  opinions  of  all  mankind ;  if  we 
consider  how  many  words  may  be  made  out  of  the  va- 
rious composition  of  twenty-four  letters  ;  or  if,  going 
one  step  farther,  we  will  but  reflect  on  the  variety  ot 
combinations  may  be  made,  with  barely  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  ideas,  viz.  number,  whose  stock  is 
inexhaustible  and  truly  infinite  ;  and  wha,t  a  large  and 
immense  field  doth  extension  alone  afford  the  mathema- 
ticians ? 


^Khntefa 
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'te  farther  Considerations  concerning  our  Simple 
Ideas, 

Concerning  the  simple  ideas  of  Positive 
sensation  it  is  to  be  considered  that  ivhatso-  'li^sfro"' 
ever  is  so  constituted  in  nature  as  to  be  able,  ^,7^3!'^'^ 
by  affecting  our  senses,  to  cause  any  percep- 
tion in  the  mind,  doth  thereby  produce  in  the  under- 
standing a  simple  idea  ;  which,  whatever  be  the  external 
cause  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  our 
discerning  faculty,  it  is  by  the  mind  looked  on  and  con- 
sidered there  to  be  a  real  positive  idea  in  the  under- 
stan^ng  as  much  as  any  other  whatsoever ;  though  per- 
haps the  cause  of  it  be  but  a  privation  of  the  subject. 

fj  2,  Thus  the  idea  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  dark, 
ness,  white  and  black,  motion  and  rest,  are  equally 
clear  and  positive  ideas  in  the  mind ;   though  perhaps 
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some  of  the  causes  which  produce  them  .are  barely  pri- 
vations in  subjects,  from  whence  our  senses  derive  those 
ideas.  These  the  understanding,  in  its  view  of  them, 
considers  all  as  distinct  positive  ideas,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  causes  that  produce  them  :  which  is  an 
inquiry  not  belonging  to  the  idea,  as  it  is  in  the  un- 
derstanding, but  to  the  nature  of  the  things  existing 
without  us.  These  are  two  very  different  thi^g^r  and 
carefully  to  be  distinguished ;  it  being  one  thing  to  pCT- 
ceive  and  know  the  idea  of  whit^  or  lilack,  and  quite 
an^t&irta  examine  what  kind  of  particles  they  must  be, 
and  how  ranged  in  the  superficies,  to  make  any  object 
appear  white  or  black. 

§  3.  A  painter  or  dyer,  who  never  inquired  into 
their  causes,  hath  the  ideas  of  white  and  black,  and 
other  colours,  as  clearly,  perfectly,  and  distinctly  in  his 
understanding,  and  perhaps  more  distinctly,  than  the 
philosopher,  who  hath  busied  himself  in  considering 
their  natures,  and  thinks  he  knows  how  far  either  of 
them  is  in  its  cause  positive  or  privative ;  and  the  idea 
of  black  is  no  less  positive  in  his  mind,  than  that  of 
white,  however  the  cause  of  that  colour  in  the  external 
object  may  be  only  a  privation. 

^  4.  If  it  were  the  design  of  my  present  undertaking 
to  inquire  into  the  natural  causes  and  manner  of  per- 
ception, I  should  offer  this  as  a  reason  why  a  privative 
cause  might,  in  some  cases  at  least,  produce  a  po^tive 
idea,  viz.  that  all  sensation  being  produced  in  us  only 
by  different  degrees  and  modes  of  motion  in  our  animal 
spirits,  variously  agitated  by  external  objects,  thejobate- 
ment  of  any  former  motion  must  as  necessarily  pro- 
duce a  new  sensation,  as  the  variation  or  increase  of 
it ;  and  so  introduce  a  new  idea,  which  depends  only 
on  a  different  motion  of  the  animal  spirits  in  that 
organ. 

§  5.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  no,  I  will  not  here 
determine,  but  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience, 
whether  the  shadow  of  a  man,  though  it  consists  of 
nothing  but  the  absence  of  light  (and  the  more  the 
absence  of  light  is,  the  more  discernible  is  the  shadow) 
does  not,  when  a  man  looks  on  it,  cause  as  clear  and 
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positive  idea  in  his  mind,  as  a  man  himself,  thoug'h 
covered  over  with  clear  sun-shine  ?  and  the  picture  of  a 
shadow  is  a  positive  thing.  Indeed  we  have  negative 
names,  which  stand  not  directly  for  positive  ideas,  but 
for  their  absence,  such  as  insipid,  silence,  nihil,  &c. 
which  words  denote  positive  ideas;  v.  g.  taste,  sound, 
being,  with  a  signification  of  their  absence. 

§  6.  And  thus  one  may  truly  be  said  to  see  Poritive 
darkness.     For  supposing  a  hole  perfectly  "^^^  ^T™ 
dark,  from  whence  no  light  is  reflected,  it  is  p^"^^'' 
certain  one  may  see  the  figui-e  of  it,  or  it 
may  be  painted  :  or  whether  the  ink  I  write  with  makes 
any  otlier  idea,  is  a  question.     The  privative  causes  I 
have  here  assigned  of  positive  ideas  are  according  to  the 
common  opinion ;    but  in  truth  it  will  be  hard  to  deter- 
mine, whether  there  be  really  any  ideas  from  a  privative 
cause,  till  it  be  determined,  whether  rest  be  any  more  a 
privation  than  motion. 

^  7-  To  discover  the  nature  of  our  ideas  Ideua  in  the 
the  better,  and  to  discourse  of  tliem  Intel-  J?'"^>  V^^- 
ligibly,  it  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  ^^^^"' 
them  as  they  are  ideas  or  perceptions  in  our 
minds,  and  as  they  are  modifications  of  matter  in  the 
bodies  that  cause  such  perceptions  in  us  :  that  so  we 
may  not  think  (as  perhaps  usually  is  done)  that  they  are 
exactly  the  images  and  resemblances  of  something  in- 
herent in  the  subject;  most  of  those  of  sensation  being 
in  the  mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  something  existing 
without  us,  than  the  names  that  stand  for  them  are  the 
likeness  of  our  ideas,  which  yet  upon  hearing  they  are 
apt  to  excite  in  us. 

-  §  8.  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is 
the  immediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or  under- 
standing'," that  I  call  idea  ;  and  the  power  to  produce 
any  idea  in  our  mind  I  call  quality  of  the  subject 
wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a  snow-ball  having  the 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and 
round,  the  powers  to  produce  those  ideas  in  us,  as  they  ' 
are  in  the  snow-ball,  I  call  qiialities;  and  as  they  are  sen- 
^Ltations  or  perceptions  in  oiir  understandings,  I  call  them 
^■peas  :  which  ideas,  if  I  speak  of  sometimes,  as  in  the 
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things  themselves,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  those 
qualities  in  the  objects  which  produce  them  in  us. 

§  9*  Qualities  thus  considered  in  bodies 
^u^ti^  are,  first,  such  as  are  utterly  inseparaUe 
^^  from  the  body,  in  what  estate  soei^Flr!fe; 

such  as  in  all  the  alterations  and  changes  it  sulBfers,  all 
the  force  can  be  used  upon  it,  it  constantly  keeps ;  and 
such  as  sense  constantly  finds  in  every  particle  ^  matter 
which  has  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived,  and  the  mind 
finds  inseparable  from  every  particle  of  matter,  though 
less  than  to  make  itself  singly  be  perceived  by  our 
senses,  v.  g.  Take  a  grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  each  part  has  still  solidity,  extension,  figure,  and 
mobility ;  divide  it  again,  and  it  retains  still  the  same 
qualities ;  and  so  divide  it  on  till  the  parts  become  in^ 
sensible,  they  must  retain  still  each  of  them  all  tho86 
qualities.  For  division  (which  is  all  that  a  mill,  or 
pestle,  or  any  other  body  does  upon  another,  in  redoes 
ing  it  to  insensible  parts)  can  never  take  away  either 
solidity,  extension,  figure,  or  mobility  from  any  body, 
but  only  makes  two  or  more  distinct  Separate  masses  of 
matter,  of  that  which  was  but  one  before :  all  whigh 
distinct  masses,  reckoned  as  so  many  distinct  bodies« 
after  division  make  a  certain  number.  These  I  call 
original  or  primary  qualities  of  body,  which  I  think  we 
may  observe  to  produce  simple  ideas  in  us,  viz.  solidity, 
extension,  figure,  motion  or  rest,  and  number. 

§  10*  Secondly,  such  qualities  which  in 
qualSie^  truth  are  nothing  in  the  objects  theiQselves, 
but  powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in 
us  by  their  primary  qualities,  i.  e.  by  the  bulfc7Tigure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  their  insensible  parts,  as  co- 
lours, sounds,  tastes,  &c.  these  I  call  secondary  quali*^ 
ties.  To  these  might  be  added  a  third  sort,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  barely  powers,  though  they  are  as  much 
real  qualities  in  the  subject,  as  those  which  I,  to  com- 
ply with  the  common  way  of  speaking,  call  qualities, 
but  for  distinction,  secondary  qualities.  For  the  power 
in  fire  to  produce  a  new  colour,  or  consistency,  in  wax 
or  clay,  by  its  primary  qualities,  is  as  much  a  quality 
in  fire>  as  the  power  it  has  to  produce  in  me  a  new  idea 
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or  sensation  of  warmth  or  burning,  which  I  felt  not 
before  by  the  same  primary  quahties,  viz.  the^  bulk, 
texture,  and  motion  of  its  insensible  parts. 

§  11.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  How  prima- 
is,  how  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us;  and  that  ly  quaiitlea 
is  manifestly  by  impulse,  the  only  way  which  Fhgjj^^ga, 
we  can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in. 

^12.  If  then  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our 
minds,  when  they  produce  ideas  therein,  and  yet  we 
perceive  these  original  qualities  in  such  of  them  as 
singly  fall  under  our  senses,  it  is  evident  that  some  mo- 
tion must  be  thence  continued  by  our  nerves  or  animal 
spirits,  by  some  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  the  brain,  or  the 
seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the 
particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  since  the  ex- 
tension, figure,  number  and  motion  of  bodies,  of  an 
observable  bigness,  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  by 
the  sight,  it  is  evident  some  singly  imperceptible  bodies 
must  come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey 
to  the  brain  some  motion,  which  produces  these  ideas 
which  we  have  of  them  in  us. 

^  13.  After  the  same  manner  that  the  How  secon- 
ideas  of  these  original  qualities  are  pro-  dary. 
duced  in  us,  we  may  conceive  that  the 
ideas  of  secondary  qualities  are  also  produced,  viz.  by 
the  operations  of  insensible  particles  on  our  senses.  For 
it  being  manifest  that  there  are  bodies  and  good  store 
of  bodies,  each  whereof  are  so  small,  that  we  cannot, 
by  any  of  our  senses,  discover  either  their  bulk,  figure, 
or  motion  as  is  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  air  and 
water,  and  others  extremely  smaller  than  those,  per- 
haps as  much  smaller  than  the  particles  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, as  the  particles  of  air  and  water  are  smaller  than 
pease  or  hail-stones  :  let  us  suppose  at  present,  that  the 
different  motions  and  figures,  hulk  and  number  of  such 
particles,  affecting  the  several  organs  of  our  senses,  pro- 
duce  in  us  those  different  sensations,  which  we  have 
from  the  colours  and  smells  of  bodies ;  v.  g.  that  a 
violet,  by  the  impulse  of  such  insensible  particles  of 
matter  of  pecuHar  figures  and  bulks,  and  in  different 
degrees  and  modifications  of  their  motions,  causes  the 

VOL.  t.  I 
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ideas  of  the  blue  colour  and  sweet  scent  of  that  flower, 
to  be  produced  in  our  minds ;  it  being  no  more  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  Grod  should  annex  such  ideas  to 
such  motions,  with  which  they  have  no  similitude^  than 
that  he  should  annex  the  idea  of  pain  to  the  motion  of 
a  piece  of  3teel  dividing  our  fleshy  with  which  that  idM 
hath  no  resemblance. 

^  14*  What  I  have  said  concerning  colo.urs  and 
smells  maj  be  understood  also  of  tastes  and  sounds^ 
and  other  the  like  sensible  qualities ;  which»  whatever 
reality  we  by  mistake  attribute  to  them»  are  in  truth  no- 
thing in  the  objects  themselves,  but  powers  to  produce 
various  sensations  in  us,  and  depend  on  those  primary 
qualities,  viis.  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  ik  parts ; 
as  I  have  said. 

TiiPMof  nr5  §  ^^*  Fron^  whence  I  think  it  easy  to 
^  JX'  draw  this  observation,  that  the  ideas  of  pri- 
ties  are  re-  mary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of 
semblances;  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really  exist  in 
^gjf^^  the  bodies  themselves;  but  the  ideas,  pro- 
duced in  us  by  these  secondary  quidities, 
have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  all.  There  is  nothing 
like  our  ideas  existing  in  the  bodies  themselves.  Th^ 
are  in  the  bodies,  we  denominate  from  them,  only  a 
power  to  produce  those  sensations  in  us :  and  what  is 
sweet,  blue  or  warm  in  idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk, 
figure,  and  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  in  the  bodies 
themselves,  which  we  call  so» 

^  16.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light ;  snow, 
white  and  cold ;  and  manna,  white  and  sweet,  firom  the 
ideas  they  produce  in  us:  which  qualities  are  com- 
monly thought  to  be  the  same  in  those  bodies  that  those 
ideas  are  in  us,  the  one  the  perfect  resemblance  at  the 
other,  as  they  are  in  a  mirror ;  and  it  would  by  most 
men  be  judged  very  extravagant,  if  one  should  say 
otherwise.  And  yet  he  that  wUl  consider  that  the  same 
fire,  that  at  one  distance  produces  in  us  the  sensation  of 
warmth,  does  at  a  nearer  approach  produce  in  us  the 
£u*  different  sensation  of  pain,  ought  to  bethink  him* 
aelf  what  reason  he  has  to  say,  that  his  idea  of  warmtli^ 
which  was  produoed  in  hin^  by  the  fire,  is  actually  ia 
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the  tire  ;  and  his  idea  of  pain,  whicli  the  same  fire  pro- 
duced in  him  the  same  way,  is  not  in  the  fire.  Why 
are  whiteness  and  coldness  in  snow,  and  pain  not,  when 
it  produces  the  one  and  the  other  idea  in  us;  and  can 
do  neither,  but  by  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  and  motion 
of  its  solid  parts  ? 

§  17.  The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  of  fire,  or  snow,  ai'e  really  in  them, 
whether  any  one's  senses  perceire  them  or  no ;  and 
therefore  they  may  be  called  real  qualities,  because  they 
really  exist  in  those  bodies  :  but  light,  heat,  whiteness 
or  coldness,  are  no  more  really  in  them,  than  sickness 
or  pain  is  in  manna.  Take  a^^ay  the  sensation  of  them ; 
let  not^the  eyes  see  light,  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  hear 
sounds ;  let  the  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose  smell ; 
and  all  colours,  tastes,  odours,  and  sounds,  as  they  are 
such  particular  ideas,  vanish  and  cease,  and  are  re- 
duced  to  their  causes,  i.  e.  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  oS 
parts. 

-./  ^  18.  A  piece  of  manna  of  a  sensible  bulk  is  able  to 
prcwiuce  in  us  the  idea  of  a  round  or  square  figure,  and, 
by  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  the  idea 
of  motion.  This  idea  of  motion  represents  it  as  it 
really  is  in  the  manna  moving :  a  circle  or  square  are 
the  same,  whether  in  idea  or  existence,  in  the  mind, 
or  in  the  manna  ;  and  this  both  motion  and  figure  are 
really  in  the  manna,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or 
no :  this  every  body  is  ready  to  agree  to.  Besides, 
manna  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  its 
parts,  has  a  power  to  produce  the  sensations  of  sick< 
ness,  and  sometimes  of  acute  pains  or  gripings  in  ub. 
That  these  ideas  of  sickness  and  pain  are  not  in  the 
manna,  but  effects  of  its  operations  on  us,  and  are  no- 
where when  we  feel  them  not ;  this  also  every  one  rea- 
dily agrees  to.  And  yet  men  are  hardly  to  be  brought 
to  think,  that  sweetness  and  whiteness  are  not  really  in 
manna ;  which  are  but  the  effects  of  the  operations  of 
manna  by  the  motion,  size,  and  figure  of  its  particles 
on  the  eyes  and  palate ;  as  the  pain  and  sickness  caused 
by  manna  are  confessedly  nothing  but  the  effects  of 
its  operations  on  the  stomach  and  guts,  by  the  sizci 
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motion  and  figure  of  its  insensible  parts  (for  by  no- 
thing else  can  a  body  operate  as  has  been  proved :)  as 
if  it  could  not  operate  on  the  eyes   and  palate,  and 
thereby  produce  in  the  mind  particular  .distinct  ideas, 
which  in  itself  it  has  not,  as  well  as  we  allow  it  can 
operate  on  the  guts  and  stomach,  and  thereby  produce 
distinct  ideas,  which  in  itself  it  has  not.     These  ideas 
being  all  effects  of  the  operations  of  manna,  on  several 
parts  of  our  bodies,  by  the  size,  figure,  number,  and 
motion  of  its  parts ;  why  those  produced  by  the  eyes 
and  palate  should  rather  be  thought  to  be  really  in  the 
^manna,  than  those  produced  by  the  stomach  and  guts ; 
(  or  why  the  pain  and  sickness,  ideas  that  are  the  effect 
'  of  manna,  should  be  thought  to  be  no*where  when  they 
■  are  not  felt;  and  yet  the  sweetness  and  whiteness, 
:  effects  of  the  same  manna  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
by  ways  equally  as  unknown,  should  be  thought  to 
exist  in  the  manna,  when  they  are  not  seen  or  tasted, 
^ould  need  some  reason  to  explain. 

Ideas  of  pri-  §  19-  Le^  "^  consider  the  red  and  white 
maiyquali-  colours  in  porphyry:  hinder  light  from 
ties,  are  re-  striking  on  it,  and  its  colours  vanish,  it  no 
swnblances ;  louffcr  produces  any  such  ideas  in  us ;  upon 
^^^^  ^'  the  return  of  light,  it  produces  these  ap» 
pearances  on  us  again.  Can  any  one  think 
any  real  alterations  are  made  in  the  porphyry,  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  light ;  and  that  those  ideas  of 
whiteness  and  redness  are  really  in  porphjrry  in  the 
light,  when  it  is  plain  it  has  no  colour  in  the  dark  ?  it 
has,  indeed,  such  a  configuration  of  particles,  both 
night  and  day,  as  are  apt,  by  the  rays  of  light  rebound* 
ing  from  some  parts  of  that  hard  stone,  to  produce  in 
us  the  idea  of  redness,  and  from  others  the  idea  of 
whiteness ;  but  whiteness  or  redness  are  not  in  it  at  any 
time,  but  such  a  texture,  that  hath  the  power  to  pro- 
duce such  a  sensation  in  us« 

^  SO.  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour 
will  be  altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  sweet  taste  into 
an  oily  one.  What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of 
the  pestle  make  in  any  body,  but  an  alteration  of  the 
texture  of  it  ? 
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^  21.  Ideas  being  thus  distinguished  and  under- 
stood, we  may  be  able  to  give  an  account  how  the 
same  water,  at  tiie  same  time,  may  produce  the  idea 
of  cold  by  one  hand  and  of  heat  by  the  other ;  whereas 
it  is  impossible  that  the  same  water,  if  those  ideas  were 
really  in  it,  should  at  the  same  time  he  both  hot  and 
cold  :  for  if  we  imagine  warmth,  as  it  is  in  our  hands, 
to  be  nothing  but  a  certain  sort  and  degree  of  motion 
in  the  minute  paiticles  of  our  nerves,  or  animal  spi- 
rits, we  may  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
same  water  may,  at  the  same  time,  produce  the  sensa- 
tions of  heat  in  one  hand,  and  cold  in  the  other ;  which 
yet  figure  never  does,  that  never  producing  the  idea  of 
a  square  by  one  hand,  which  has  produced  the  idea  of 
a  globe  by  another.  But  if  the  sensation  of  heat  and 
cold  be  nothing  but  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  our  bodies,  caused  by 
the  corpuscles  of  any  otiier  body,  it  is  easy  to  be  un- 
dei-stood,  that  if  that  motion  be  greater  in  one  hand ' 
than  in  the  other ;  if  a  body  be  applied  to  the  two 
hands,  which  has  in  its  minute  particles  a  greater  mo- 
tion, than  in  those  of  one  of  the  hands,  and  a  less  than 
in  those  of  the  other ;  it  will  increase  the  motion  of 
the  one  hand,  and  lessen  it  in  the  other,  and  so  cause 
the  different  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  that  depend 
thei-eon. 

§  22.  I  have  in  what  just  goes  before  been  engaged 
in  physical  inquiries  a  Uttle  farther  than  perhaps  I  in- 
tended. But  it  being  necessary  to  make  the  nature  of 
sensation  a  little  understood,  and  to  make  the  difference 
between  the  qualities  in  bodies,  and  the  ideas  produced 
by  them  in  the  mind,  to  be  distinctly  conceived,  with- 
out which  it  were  impossible  to  discourse  intelligibly  of 
them  ;  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  this  little  excursion 
into  natural  philosophy,  it  being  necessary  in  our  pre- 
sent inquiry  to  distinguish  the  primary  and  real  qua- 
lities of  bodies,  which  are  idways  in  them  (viz,  solidity, 
extension,  figure,  number,  and  motion,  or  rest;  and  are 
sometimes  perceived  by  us,  viz.  when  the  bodies  they 
are  in  are  big  enough  singly  to  be  discerned)  from  those 
secondary  and  imputed  qualities,    which   are  but  the 
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powers  of  several  combinations  of  those  primary  ones, 
when  they  operate,  without  being  distinctly  discerned; 
whereby  we  may  also  come  to  know  what  ideas  are,  and 
what  are  not,  resemblances  of  something  really  existing 
in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  them. 
Tliree  sorts  ^  23.  The  qualities  then  that  are  in 
of  qualities  bodies  rightly  considered,  are  of  three 
in  bodies.        sorts. 

First,  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion, 
or  rest  of  their  solid  parts ;  those  are  in  them,  whether 
we  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  when  they  are  of  that 
size,  that  we  can  discover  them,  we  have  by  these  au 
idea  of  the  thing,  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  is  plain  in  artitidal 
things.     These  I  call  primary  qualities. 

Secondly,  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason 
of  its  insensible  primary  qualities,  to  operate  after  a  pe- 
culiar manner  on  any  of  our  senses,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce in  us  the  different  ideas  of  several  colours,  sounds, 
smells,  tastes,  &c.  These  are  usually  called  sensible 
qualities.  "" 

Thirdly,  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of 
the  particular  constitution  oF  its  primary  qualities,  to 
make  such  a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure,  teitiire,  and 
motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our 
senses,  differently  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  the 
sun  has  a  power  to  make  wax  white,  and  fire  to  make 
lead  fluid.     These  are  usually  called  powers, 

The  first  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  I  think,  may  te 
properly  called  real,  original,  or  primary  qualities,  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  things  themselves,  whether  they 
are  perceived  or  no  ;  and  upon  their  different  modifica- 
tions it  is,  that  the  secondary  qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powers  to  act  differently  upon 
other  things,  which  powers  result  from  the  different 
modifications  of  those  primary  qualities. 
Tie  erst  are  ^  ^**  ^"^  though  tlie  two  latter  sorts 
rejemblances.  of  qualities  are  powers  barely,  anr^  --*»*«" 
TBe  second  but  powers,  relating  to  several 
thought  re^  ^igs_  and  resulting  from  the  di 
"fare  2  fications  of  the  original  qua' 
The  third      are  generally  otl^^^"  ti 
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powers  of  several  combinations  of  those  primarj  ones, 
when  thejr  operate,  without  being  distinctly  disoeftied ; 
whereby  we  may  also  come  to  Icnow  what  ideas  are^  and 
what  are  not,  resemblances  of  something  really  e&bsti&g 
in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  them. 
Three  sorts  §  ^S.  The  qualities  then  that  are  in 
of  qualities   bodies    rightly    considered,    are    of    three 

in  bodies.       gpyts. 

First,  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion, 
or  rest  of  their  solid  parts ;  those  are  in  them,  whether 
we  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  when  they  are  of  that 
size,  that  we  can  discover  them,  we  have  by  these  an 
idea  of  the  thing,  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  is  plain  in  artificial 
things.     These  I  call  primary  qualities. 

Secondly,  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason 
of  its  insensible  primary  qualities,  to  operate  after  a  pe- 
culiar manner  on  any  of  our  senses,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce in  us  the  different  ideas  of  several  colours^  sounds, 
smells,  tastes,  &c.  These  are  usually  called  senaibie 
qualities.  " 

Thirdly,  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of 
the  particular  constitution  of  its  primair  qualities,  to 
make  such  a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure,  -lieQnre,  and 
motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our 
senses,  differently  from  what  it  did  befprel  Thus  the 
sun  has  a  power  to  make  wax  white,  and  fire  to  make 
lead  fluid.     These  are  usually  called  powers. 

The  first  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  I  think,  may  be 
properly  called  real,  original,  or  primary  qualities,  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  things  themselves,  whether  they 
are  perceived  or  no ;  and  upon  their  different  modifio^- 
tions  it  is,  that  the  secondary  qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powers  to  act  differently  upon 
other  things,  which  powers  result  from  the  different 
modifications  of  those  primary  qualities. 
The  first  are  ^  ^*'  ^"^  though  the  two  latter  sorts 
resemblances,  ^f  qualities  are  powers  barely,  and  nothing 
ffle  second  but  powers,  relating  to  several  other  bo- 
^'^f^*  *^  dies,  and  resulting  from  the  different  modi- 
IflitattjS  fixations  of  the  original  qualities ;  yet  they 
The  third     are  generally  otherwise  thought  of.      For 
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the  second  8ort,  viz.  the  powers  to  pro- 
duce several  ideas  in  us  by  our  senses,  are  ^gj;^"^' 
looked  upon  as  real  qualities,  in  the  things  thgughtw. 
thus  affecting  us :  but  the  third  sort  are 
called  and  esteemed  barely  powers,  v,  g.  the  idea  of 
iieat,  or  light,  which  we  receive  by  our  eyes  or  touch 
from  the  sun,  are  commonly  thougtit  real  qualities, 
existing  in  the  sun,  and  something  more  than  mere 
powers  in  it.  But  when  we  consider  the  sun,  in  re- 
ference to  wax,  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look 
on  the  whiteness  and  softness  produced  in  the  wax, 
not  as  qualities  in  the  sun,  but  effects  produced  by 
powers  in  it :  wliereas,  if  rightly  considered,  these 
qualities  of  light  and  warmth,  which  are  perceptions 
in  me  when  I  am  warmed,  or  enlightened  by  the  sun, 
are  no  otherwise  in  the  sun,  than  the  changes  made  in 
the  wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or  melted,  are  in  the  sun. 
They  are  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  sun,  depend- 
ing on  its  primary  qualities  ;  whereby  it  is  able,  in  the 
one  case,  so  to  alter  the  hulk,  figure,  texture,  or  mo- 
tion of  some  of  the  insensible  parts  of  my  eyes  or  hands, 
as  thereby  to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light  or  heat ; 
and  ia  the  other  it  is  able  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  or  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  the  wax, 
as  to  make  them  fit  to  produce  in  me  the  distinct  ideas 
of  white  and  fluid. 

^  25.  The  reason  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken 
for  real  qualities,  and  the  other  only  for  bare  powem, 
seems  to  be,  because  the  ideas  we  have  of  distinct  co- 
lours, sounds,  &c.  containing  nothing  at  all  in  them 
of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion,  we  are  not  apt  to  think 
them  the  effects  of  these  primary  qualities,  which  ap- 
pear not,  to  our  senses,  to  operate  in  their  production  ; 
and  with  which  they  have  not  any  apparent  congruity, 
or  conceivable  connexion.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  so 
forward  to  imagine,  that  those  ideas  are  the  resem- 
blances of  something  really  existing  in  the  objects 
themselves;  since  sensation  discovers  nothing  of  bulk, 
figure,  or  motion  of  parts  in  tlieir  production ;  nor  can 
reason  show  how  bodies,  by  their  bulk,  figure,  and  mo- 
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tion,  should  produce  in  the  mind  the  ideas  of  blue  or 
yelI6w,  kc.  But  in  the  other  case,  in  the  operations 
of  hodiesy  changing  the  qualities  one  of  another.  We 
plainly  discover,  that  the  quality  produced  hath  com- 
moidy  no  resemblance  with  any  thing  in  the  thing  pro- 
ducing it;  wherefore  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effect 
of  power.  -For  though  receiving  the  idea  of  heat, 
or  light,  from  the  sun,  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  a 
perception  and  resemblance  of  such  a  quality  in  the 
sun  i  yet  when  we  see  wax,  or  a  fair  face,  receive  change 
of  colour  from  the  sun,  we  cannot  imagine  that  to  be 
the  reception  or  resemblance  of  any  thing  in  the  sun, 
because  we  find  not  those  different  colours  in  the  sun 
itself.  For  our  senses  being  able  J^  //hPf  ^^  ^  ^pir<>Ti«H» 
or  unlikeness  of  sensible  qualities  in  two^different  ex- 
ternal objects,  we  forwarmy  enough  conclu^eTKe'pKK. 
duction  of  any  sensible  quality  in  any  subjecCto'be^sn 
effect  of  bare  power,  and  not  the  communication  of 
any  quality,  which  was  really  in  the  effidenirf^hSh  we 
fiiid  no  such  sensible  quality  in  the  thing  that  produced 
it.  But  our  senses  not  being  able  to  discover  f  ny  un.^ 
likeness  between  the  idea  produced  in  us,  and  the  qua- 
lity  of  the  object  produang  it ;  we  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that  our  ideas  are  resemblances  of  something,  in  the 
objects,  and  not  the  effects  of  certain  powers  placed  in 
the  modification  of  their  primary  qualities ;  with  which 
primary  qualities  the  ideas  produced  in  us  have  no  re- 
semblance. 

Secondary  ^  ^^*  ^^  conclude,  beside  those  before 

qualities  mentioned  primary  qualities  in  bodies,  viz, 
twofold;  bulk,  figure,  extension,  number,  and  motion 
^^mme-    ^f  ^j^^!^  g^ij j  p^p^g .  ^  ^.jj^  ^^g^  whereby  we 

ceivaWe;  ge-  ^^^^  notice  of  bodies,  and  distinguish  them 
condly^  me-  one  from  another,  are  nothing  else  but  seve^ 
diately  per-  ral  powers  in  them  depending  on  those  pri- 
ceivable.  mary  qualities ;  whereby  they  are  fitted,  either 
by  immediately  operating  on  our  bodies,  to  produce 
several  different  ideas  in  us ;  or  else  by  operating  on 
other  bodies,  so  to  change  their  primary  qualities,  as 
to  render  them  capable  of  producing  ideas  in  us,  dif- 
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ferent  from  what  before  they  did.  The  former  of  these, 
I  think,  may  be  called  secondary  qualities,  immediately 
perceivable :  the  latter,  secondary  qualities  mediately 
perceivable. 


0/  Perception. 

§  1.  Perception,  as  it  is  the  first  fa-  Perception 
cully  of  the   mind,    exercised   about    our  the  first  sim- 
ideas ;  so  it  is  the  first  and  simplest  idea  P'^  '^^*  °^ 
we  have  from  reflection,    and  is  by  some 
called   thinking    in  'general.       Though  thinking,    in 
the   propriety   of  the   English   tongue,   signifies   that 
sort  of  operation  in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  wherein 
the  mind   is   active ;  where  it,  with   some  degree  of 
voluntary  attention,  considers  any  thing.     For  in  bare 
naked  pLTception,  the  mind  is,  for  the  most  part,  only 
passive ;  and  what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  avoid  per- 
ceiving. 

^  2.  What  perception  is,  everyone  will  laonJj-when 
know  better  by  reflecting  on  what  he  does  *''p  """^  '^~ 
himself,  what  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  lac.  or  ^'™gsion 
thinks,  than  by  any  discourse  of  mine. 
Whoever  reflects  on  what  passes  in  his  own  mind,  can 
not  miss  it :  and  if  he  does  not  reflect,  all  the  words  in 
the  world  cannot  make  him  have  any  notion  of  it. 

^  3.  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  alterations  are 
made  in  the  body,  if  they  reach  not  the  mind ;  what- 
ever impressions  are  made  on  tlie  outward  parts,  if  they 
are  not  taken  notice  of  within  ;  there  is  no  perception. 
Fire  may  burn  our  bodies,  with  no  other  effect,  than  it 
does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion  be  continued  to  the 
brain,  and  there  the  sense  of  heat,  or  idea  of  pain,  be 
produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  consists  actual  percep* 
tioD. 
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^  4.  How  ofteti  may  a  man  obserre  in  himsdf,  that 
whibt  his  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  objects,  and  curiously  surreying  some 
ideas  that  are  there,  it  takes  no  notice  of  impressions 
of  sounding  bodies  made  upon  the  organ  of  hearing, 
with  the  same  alteration  that  uses  to  be  for  the  produc- 
ing the  idea  of  sound  ?  A  sufficient  impulse  there  may 
be  on  the  organ ;  but  if  not  reaching  the  observation 
of  the  mind,  there  follows  no  perception :  and  though 
the  motion  that  uses  to  produce  the  idea  of  sound  be 
made  in  the  eai*,  yet  no  sound  is  heard.  Want  of  sen- 
sation, in  this  case,  is  not  through  any  defect  in  the 
organ,  or  that  the  man's  ears  are  less  affected  than  at 
other  times  when  he  does  hear ;  but  that  which  uses 
to  produce  the  idea,  though  conveyed  in  by  the  usual 
organ,  not  being  taken  notice  of  in  the  understandings 
and  so  imprinting  no  idea  in  the  mind,  there  follows 
no  sensation.  So  that  wherever  there  is  sense,  or  per- 
ception, there  some  idea  is  actually  produced,  and  pre- 
sent in  the  understanding. 

Q^y^^  §  5.  Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  children, 

t1iou^\ey  ^7  ^^  exercise  of  their  senses  about  objects 
have  ideas  in  that  affect  them  in  the  womb,  receive  some 
^  womb,  feiv*  ideas  before  they  are  bom ;  as  the  un- 
STt^"^^  avoidable  effects,  either  of  the  bodies  that 
environ  them,  or  else  of  those  wants  or  dis- 
eases they  suffer :  amongst  which  (if  one  may  conjecture' 
concerning  things  not  very  capable  of  examination)  I 
think  the  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  two ;  whidi 
probably  are  some  of  the  first  that  children  have,  and 
which  they  scarce  ever  part  with  again. 

^  6.  But  ^ougfa  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine  that 
children  receive  some  ideas  before  they  come  into  the 
world,  yet  those  simple  ideas  are  far  from  those  innate 
principles  which  some  contend  for,  and  we  above  have 
rejected.  These  here  mentioned  being  the  effects  of 
sensation,  are  only  from  some  affections  of  the  body, 
which  happen  to  them  there,  and  so  depend  on  some- 
thing exterior  ^  the  mind :  no  otherwise  differing  in 
tbeir  manner  of  production  from  other  ideas  derived 
from  sense,  but  only  in  the  precedency  of  time ;  wheneas 
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those  innate  principles  are  supposed  to  be  quite  of  an- 
other nature  ;  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  any  acci- 
dental alterations  in,  or  operations  on  the  body  ;  but,  as 
it  were,  original  characters  impressed  upon  it,  in  the 
very  first  moment  of  its  being  and  constitution. 

§  7.  As  there  are  some  ideas  which  we  -^■.. ,  ., 
may  reasonably  suppose  may  be  introduced  f^^^  jj,  ^^j. 
into   the   minds  of  children  in  the  womb,  evident. 
subservient  to  the  necessities  of  their  life 
and  being  there  ;  so  after  they  are  born,  those  ideas  are 
the  earliest  imprinted,  which  happen  to  be  the  sensible 
qualities  which  first  occur  to  them  :  amongst  which, 
light  is  not  the  least  considerable,  nor  of  the  weakest 
efficacy.    And  how  covetous  the  mind  is  to  be  furnished 
with  all  such  ideas  as  have  no  pain  accompanying  them, 
may  be  a  little  guessed,  by  what  is  observable  in  chil- 
dren new-borUj  «ho  always  turn  their  eyes  to  that  part 
from  whence  tlie  light  comes,  lay  them  how  you  please. 
But  the  ideas  that  are  most  familiar  at  first  being  va- 
rious, according  to  the   divers  circumstances  of  chil- 
dren's first  entertainment  in  the  world;  the  order  where- 
in the  several  ideas  come  at  first  into  the  mind  is  very 
various  and  uncertain  also  ;  neither  is  it  much  material 
to  know  it. 

§  8.  We  are  further  to  consider  con-  IdeesofKn- 
ceming  perception,  that  the  ideas  we  re-  «»tion  rfwn 
ceive  by  sensation  are  often  in  grown  peo-  thriude-  ^ 
pie  altered  by  the  judgment,  without  our  mem. 
taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  set  before 
our  eyes  a  round  glolie,  of  any  uniform  colour,  v.  g. 
gold,  alabaster,  or  jet ;  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby 
imprinted  in  our  mind,  js  of  a  flat  circle  variously  sha- 
dowed, with  several  degrees  of  light  and  brightness 
coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we  having  by  use  been  ac- 
customed to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex 
bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  what  alterations  are 
made  in  the  reflections  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the 
sensilile  figures  of  bodies ;  the  judgment  presently,  by 
habitual  custom,  alters  the  appearances  into  their 
JBUses ;  so  that  from  that  which  is  truly  variety  of  sha- 
■  or  colour,  collecting  the  figure,  it  makes  vt\(a»& 
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for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itself  the  perception 
of  a  convex  figure  and  an  uniform  colour ;  when  the 
idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane  variously 
coloured,  as  is  evident  in  painting.  To  which  pur-^ 
pose  I  shall  here  insert  a  problem  of  that  very  ingenious 
and  studious  promoter  of  real  knowledge,  the  learned 
and  worthy  Mr.  Molineaux,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
send  me  in  a  letter  some  months  since ;  and  it  is  this : 
Suppose  a  man  bom  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught 
by  his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere 
of  the  same  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  same  bigness,  so 
as  to  tell,  when  he  felt  one  and  the  other,  which  is  the 
cube,  which  the  sphere.  Suppose  then  the  cube  and 
sphere  placed  on  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  be  made 
to  see :  quaere,  **  whether  by  his  sight,  before  he  touched 
*^  them,  he  could  now  distinguish  and  tell,  which  is 
*'  the  globe,  which  the  cube  ?  "  to  which  the  acute  and 
judicious  proposer  answers :  Not.  For  though  he  has 
obtained  the  experience  of  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube 
affects  his  touch ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  obtained  the  ex- 
perience, that  what  affects  his  touch  so  or  so,  must 
affect  his  sight  so  or  so :  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in 
the  cube,  that  pressed  his  hand  unequally,  shall  appear 
to  his  eye  as  it  does  in  the  cube.  I  agree  with  this 
thinking  gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
friend,  in  his  answer  to  this  his  problem ;  and  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  blind  man  at  first  sight,  would  not  be 
able  with  certainty  to  say  which  was  the  globe,  which 
the  cube,  whilst  he  only  saw  them :  though  he  could 
unerringly  name  them  by  his  touch,  and  certainly  distin- 
guish them  by  the  difference  of  their  figures  felt.  This 
i  have  set  down,  and  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occa- 
sion for  him  to  consider  how  much  he  may  be  beholden 
to  experience,  improvement,  and  acquired  notions, 
where  he  thinks  he  had  not  the  least  use  of,  or  help 
firom  them :  and  the  rather,  because  this  observing  gen- 
tleman further  adds,  that  having  upon  the  occasion  of 
my  book,  proposed  this  to  divers  very  ingenious  men, 
he  hardly  ever  met  with  one,  that  at  first  gave  the  an- 
swer to  it  which  he  thinks  true,  tUl  by  hearing  his  rea- 
sons they  were  convinced. 
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^  9-  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  usual  in  any  of  our 
ideas,  but  those  received  by  sight :  because  sight,  the 
most  comprehensive  of  all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  are  pecu- 
liar only  to  that  sense ;  and  also  the  far  different  ideas 
of  space,  figure,  and  motion,  the  several  varieties  where- 
of change  the  appearances  of  its  proper  object,  viz. 
light  and  colours;  we  bring  ourselves  by  use  to  judge 
of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cases,  by  a  set- 
led  habit,  in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  expe- 
Hence,  is  performed  so  constantly  and  so  quick,  that 
mlwe  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  sensation,  which 
'  I  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment ;  so  that  one,  viz. 
lat  of  sensation,  serves  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is 
arce  taken  notice  of  itself:  as  a  man  who  reads  or 
lears  with  attention  and  understanding,  takes  little  no- 
ice  of  the  characters,  or  sounds,  but  of  the  ideas  that 
ire  excited  in  him  by  them. 

10.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so 
JKttJe  notice,  if  we  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions 
of  the  mind  are  performed  :  for  as  itself  is  thought  to 
take  up  no  space,  to  have  no  extension  ;  so  its  actions 
seem  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of  them  seem  to  be 
crowded  into  an  instant.  I  speak  this  in  comparison 
to  the  actions  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  easily  observe 
this  in  his  own  thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
reflect  on  them.     How,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  do  our 

(minds  with  one  glance  see  all  the  parts  of  a  demonstra- 
liion,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we 
uConsider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  into  words, 
i^d  step  by  step  show  it  another  ?  Secondly,  we  shall 
iBot  he  so  much  surprized,  that  this  is  done  in  us  with 
'go  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how  the  facility  which 
we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a.  custom  of  doing,  makes 
them  often  pass  in  us  without  our  notice.  Habits,  es- 
pecially such  as  are  begim  very  early,  come  at  last  to 
produce  actions  in  us,  which  often  escape  our  observa- 
I 'lion.  How  frequently  do  we,  in  a  day,  cover  our  eyes 
*  with  our  eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all 
in  the  dark  ?  Jlen  that  by  custom  have  got  the  use  of 
a  by-word,  do  almost  in   every  sentence  pronounce 
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sounds  which,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they 
themselves  neither  hear  nor  observe.  And  therefore  it 
is  not  so  strange,  that  onr  mind  should  often  change  the 
idea  of  its  sensation  into  that  of  its  judgment)  and  make 
one  serve  only  to  excite  the  other  without  our  taking 
notice  of  it. 

Percejition  ^  U.  This  faculty  of  perception  seems 
puts  the  dif-  to  me  to  be  that,  which  puts  the  distinction 
ferente  be-  jjetwixt  the  animal  kingdom  and  tho  infe- 
mala  and  ^or  parts  of  nature.  For  however  vegeta- 
inferior  be-  bles  liave,  many  of  them,  some  degrees  of 
ings-  motion,  and  upon  the  different  application 

of  other  bodies  to  them,  do  very  briskly  alter  their 
figures  and  motions,  and  so  have  obtained  the  name  of 
sensitive  plants,  from  a  motion  which  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  which  in  animals  follows  upon  sensation : 
yet,  I  suppose,  it  is  all  bare  mechanism  ;  and  no  other- 
wise produced,  than  the  turning  of  a  wild  oat-beard,  by 
the  insinuation  of  the  particles  of  moisture;  or  the  short- 
ening of  a  rope,  by  the  effusion  of  water.  All  which  is 
done  without  any  sensation  in  the  subject,  or  the  having 
or  receiving  any  ideas, 

^.^  12.  Perception,  I  believe,  is  in  some  degree  in  all 
sorts  of  animals;  though  in  some,  possibly,  the  avenues 
provided  by  nature  for  the  reception  of  sensations  are 
so  few,  and  the  perception  they  are  received  with  so  ob- 
scure and  dull,  that  It  comes  extremely  short  of  the 
quickness  and  variety  of  sensation  which  are  in  other 
animals ;  but  yet  it  is  sufficient  for,  and  wisely  adapted 
to,  the  state  and  condition  of  that  sort  of  animals  who 
are  thus  made.  So  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  Maker  plainly  appear  in  all  the  parts  of  this  stupen- 
dous fabric,  and  all  the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of 
creatures  in  it. 

^  13.  We  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oystei-, 
or  cockle,  reasonably  conclude  that  it  has  not  so  many, 
nor  so  quick  senses,  as  a  man,  or  several  other  animals  ; 
nor  if  it  had,  would  it,  in  that  state  and  incapacity  of 
transferring  itself  from  one  place  to  another,  be  bet- 
tered  by  them.  What  good  would  sight  and  hearing  do 
to  a  creature,  that  cannot  move  itself  to,  or  from  tlie 
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objects  wherein  at  a  distance  it  perceives  good  or  evil  ? 
And  would  not  quickness  of  sensation  be  an  inconve- 
nience to  an  animal  that  must  he  still,  where  chance 
has  once  placed  it;  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of 
colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to 
come  to  it  ? 

^14.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  some  small 
dull  perception,  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from 
perfect  insensibility.  And  that  this  may  be  so,  we  have 
plain  instances  even  in  mankind  itself.  Take  one,  in 
whom  decrepid  old  age  has  blotted  out  the  memory  of 
his  past  knowledge,  and  clearly  wiped  out  the  ideas  his 
mind  was  formerly  stored  with  ;  and  has,  by  destroying 
his  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  quite,  and  his  taste  to  a 
great  degree,  stopped  up  almost  all  the  passages  for  new 
ones  to  enter ;  or,  if  there  be  some  of  the  inlets  yet 
half  open,  the  impressions  made  are  scarce  perceived, 
or  not  at  all  retained.  How  far  such  an  one  (notwith- 
standing all  that  is  boasted  of  innate  principles)  is  in 
his  knowledge,  and  intellectual  faculties,  above  the  con- 
dition of  a  cockle  or  an  oyster,  I  leave  to  be  considered. 
And  if  a  man  had  passed  sixty  years  in  such  a  state,  as 
it  is  possible  he  might,  as  well  as  three  days  ;  I  wonder 
what  difference  there  would  have  been,  in  any  intellec- 
tual perfections,  between  him  and  the  lowest  degree  of 
animals. 

§  15.  Perception  then  being  the  first  step  Perception 
and  degree  towards  knowledge,  and  the  in-  ^^^  inJet  rf 
let  of  all  the  materials  of  it ;  the  fewer  senses  '"""'  ^'^* 
any  man,  as  well  as  any  other  creature,  bath,  and  the 
fewer  and  didler  the  impressions  are  that  are  made  by 
them,  and  the  duller  the  faculties  are  that  are  employed 
about  them ;  tlie  more  remote  are  they  from  that  know- 
ledge, which  is  to  be  found  in  some  men.  But  this 
being  in  great  variety  of  degrees  (as  may  be  perceived 
amongst  men)  cannot  certainly  be  discovered  in  the 
several  species  of  animals,  much  less  in  their  parti- 
cular individuals.  It  suffices  me  only  to  have  remarked 
here,  that  perception  is  the  first  operation  of  all  our 
intellectual  faculties,  and  the  inlet  of  all  knowledge  ' 
Dur  minds.    And  I  am  apt  too  to  imagine,  thttt  it 
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perception  in  the  lowest  degree  of  it,  which  puts  the 
boundaries  between  animals  and  the  inferior  ranks  of 
<aneatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  as  my  conjecture 
by  the  by ;  it  being  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
which  way  the  learned  shall  determine  of  it. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  Retention^ 

Contempla*         §  1.  The  next  faculty    of  the  mind, 
*""*•  whereby  it  makes   a  farther  progress  to- 

wards knowledge,  is  that  which  I  call  re- 
tention, or  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas,  which 
from  sensation  or  reflection  it  hath  received.  This  is 
done  two  ways;  first,  by  keeping  the  idea,  which  is 
brought  into  it,  for  some  time  actually  in  view ;  which 
is  called  contemplation. 

-^  §  2.  The  other  way  of  retention,  is  the 

^^^^'  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds  those 
ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  disappeared,  or  have 
been  as  it  were  laid  aside  out  of  sight ;  and  thus  we  do, 
when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or  sweet,  the 
object  being  removed.  This  is  memory,  which  is  as  it 
were  the  store-house  of  our  ideas.  For  the  narrow  mind 
of  man  not  being  capable  of  having  many  ideas  under 
view  and  consideration  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas,  which  at  another  time 
it  might  have  use  of.  But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but 
actusd  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  cease  to  be  any 
thing,  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them^  this  laying 
up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory,  signi- 
fies no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  in 
many  cases  to  revive  perceptions,  which  it  has  once 
had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them, 
that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  in  this  sense  it  is, 
that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  memories,  when 
indeed  they  are  actually  no-where,  but  only  there  is  an 
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ability  in  the  mind  when  it  will  to  revive  them  again, 
and  as  it  were  paint  them  a-new  on  itself,  though  some 
with  more,  some  with  less  difficulty ;  some  more  lively, 
and  others  more  obscurely.  And  thus  it  is  by  the 
assistance  of  this  faculty,  that  we  are  to  have  all  those 
ideas  in  our  understand! ngs,  which  though  we  do  not 
actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  in  sight,  and 
make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objects  of  our  thoughts, 
without  the  help  of  those  sensible  qualities  which  first 
imprinted  them  there. 

\  3.    Attention  and  repetition  help  much  Attention, 
to  the  fixing  any  ideas  in  the  memory ;   but  repetition, 
those   which   naturally   at  first   make   the  p^'^"^*'^ 
deepest  and   most  lasting  impression,   are  ideas. 
those  which  are  accompanied  with  pleasure 
or  pain.     The  great  business  of  the  senses  being  to  make 
us  take  notice  of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the  body,  it 
is  wisely  ordered  by  nature  (as  has  been  shown)  that  pain 
should  accompany  the  reception  of  several  ideas;  which 
supplying  the  place  of  consideration  and  reasoning  in 
children,  and  acting  quicker  than  consideration  in  grown 
men,  makes  both  the  old  and  young  avoid  painftjl  ob- 
jects, with  that  haste  which  is  necessary  for  their  pre- 
servation ;  and,  in  both,  settles  in  the  memory  a  caution 
for  the  future. 

§4.  Concerning  the  several  degrees  of  Ideas  fade  in 
lasting,  wherewith  ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memory. 
the  memory,  we  may  observe,  that  some  of 
them  have  been  produced  in  the  understanding  by  an 
object  afiecting  the  senses  once  only,  and  no  more  than 
once ;  others,  that  have  more  than  once  offered  them- 
selves to  the  senses,  have  yet  been  little  taken  notice  of: 
the  mind  either  heedless,  as  in  children,  or  otherwise 
employed,  as  in  men,  intent  only  on  one  thing,  not 
setting  the  stamp  deep  into  itself.  And  in  some,  where 
they  are  set  on  with  care  and  repeated  impressions,  either 
through  the  temper  of  the  body,  or  some  other  fault, 
the  memory  is  very  weak.  In  all  these  cases,  ideas  in 
the  mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanish  quite  out  of  the 
understanding,  leaving  no  more  footsteps  or  remaining 
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cfaaractel*s  of  themselves^  than  shadows  do  flying  over 
fields  of  corn ;  and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  there. 

§  5.  Thus  many  of  those  ideas,  which  were  produced 
in  the  minds  of  children,  in  the  beginning  of  their  sen- 
sation (some  of  which  perhaps,  as  of  some  pleasures 
and  pains,  were  before  they  were  bom,  and  others  in 
their  infancy)  if  in  the  future  course  of  their  lives  they 
are  not  repeated  again,  are  quite  lost,  without  the  least 

•  glimpse  remaining  of  them.  This  may  be  observed  in 
those  who  by  some  mischance  have  lost  their  sight  when 
they  were  very  young,  in  whom  the  ideas  of  colours 
having  been  but  slightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceasing  to 

•  be  repeated,  do  quite  wear  out :  so  that  some  years  aftwr 
i  there  is  no  more  notion  nor  memory  of  colours  left  in 
I    their  minds,  than  in  those  of  people  bom  blind.     The 

memory  of  some  it  is  tme,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to 
a  miracle :  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay 
of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest, 
and  in  minds  the  most  retentive ;  so  that  if  they  be  not 
,,  :/  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or 
^^^  reflection  on  those  kind  of  objects  which  at  first  occa- 
sioned them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  last  there  re- 
'  mains  nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as 
children,  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us :  and  our 
minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs,  to  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching ;  where  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain, 
yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery 
moulders  away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are 
laid  in  fkding  colours,  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed, 
vanish  and  disappear.  How  much  the  constitution  of 
out*  bodies  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits  are  con- 
cerned in  this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the  brain 
makes  this  difference,  that  in  some  it  retains  the  cha- 
racters drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  free-stone, 
and  in  others  little  better  than  sand;  I  shall  not  here 
inquire  :  though  it  may  seem  probable,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence  the  memory; 
since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite  strip  the  mind  of 
all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  cal- 
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cine  all  those  images  to  dust  and  confusion,  which  seemed 
to  be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble, 

^  6.   But  concerning  the  ideas  themselves  Constantly 
it  is  easy  to  remark,  that  those  that  are  j^P'^ated 
oftenest  refreshed  (amongst  which  are  those  ^area  be 
that  are  conveyed  into  the  mind  by  more  lost. 
ways  than  one)  by  a  frequent  return  of  the  objects  or 
actions  that  produce  them,  fix  themselves  best  in  the 
memory,  and  remain  clearest  and  longest  there;  and 
therefore  those  which  are  of  the  original  qualities  of 
bodies,  viz.  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  rest ; 
and  those  that  almost  constantly  affect  our  bodies,  as 
heat  and  cold ;  and  those  which  are  the  affections  of  all 
kinds  of  beings,  as  existence,   duration  and  number, 
which  almost  every  object  that  affects  our  senses,  every 
thought  which  employs  our  minds,  bring  along  with 
them  :  these,  I  say,  and  the  like  ideas,  are  seldom  quite 
lost,  whilst  the  mind  retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

^  7.  In  this  secondary  perception,  as  I  In  remem- 
niay  so  call  it,  or  viewing  again  the  ideas  ''^"gi  the 
that  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  the  mind  is  J^^^  active ' 
oftentimes  more  than  barely  passive ;  the 
appearance  of  those  dormant  pictures  depending  some- 
times on  the  will.  The  mind  very  often  sets  itself  on 
work  in  search  of  some  hidden  idea,  and  turns  as  it  were 
the  eye  of  the  soul  upon  it ;  though  sometimes  too  they 
start  up  in  our  minds  of  their  own  accord,  and  offer 
themselves  to  the  understanding;  and  very  often  are 
roused  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into  open 
day-light,  by  turbulent  and  tempestuous  passions :  our 
affections  bringing  ideas  to  our  memory,  wliich  had 
otherwise  Iain  quiet  and  unregarded.  This  farther  is  to 
be  observed,  concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and 
upon  occasion  revived  by  the  mind,  that  they  are  not 
only  (as  the  word  revive  imports)  none  of  them  new 
ones ;  but  also  that  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them,  as 
of  a  former  impression,  and  renews  its  acquaintance 
with  them,  as  with  ideas  it  had  known  before.  So  that 
thotigh  ideas  formerly  imprinted  are  not  all  constantly 
in  view,  yet  in  remembrance  they  are  constantly  known 
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to  be  such  as  have  been  formerly  imprinted ;  i.  e.  in 
view,  and  taken  notice  of  before  by  the  understand- 
ing. 

T  d  f  ts  ^  ^'  ^I^™^^y>  in  an  intellectual  creature, 
in  the  me-  i^  necessary  in  the  next  degree  to  percep- 
mory,  obli-  tion.  It  is  of  SO  great  moment,  that  where 
yion  and       jf  jg  wanting,  all  the  rest  of  our  faculties 

slowness.         ^^^   j^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^.  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

our  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  knowledge,  could  not 
proceed  l)eyond  present  objects,  were  it  not  for  the 
assistance  of  our  memories,  wherein  there  may  be  two 
defects. 

First,  That  it  loses  the  idea  quite,  and  so  far  it  pro- 
duces perfect  ignorance.  For  since  we  can  know  no- 
thing farther  than  we  have  the  idea  of  it,  when  that  is 
gone,  we  are  in  perfect  ignorance. 

Secondly,  That  it  moves  slowly,  and  retrieves  not 
the  ideas  that  it  has,  and  are  laid  up  in  store,  quick 
enough  to  serve  the  mind  upon  occasion.  This,  if  it 
be  to  a  great  degree,  is  stupidity ;  and  he,3who,  through 
this  default  in  his  memory,  has  not  the  ideas  that  are 
really  preserved  there,  ready  at  hand  when  need  and  oc- 
casion calls  for  them,  were  almost  as  good  be  without  them 
quite,  since  they  serve  him  to  little  purpose.  The  dull 
man  who  loses  the  opportunity  whilst  he  is  seeking  in 
his  mind  for  those  ideas  that  should  serve  his  turn,  is 
not  much  more  happy  in  his  knowledge  than  one  that  is 
perfectly  ignorant.  It  is  the  business  therefore  of  the 
memory  to  furnish  the  mind  with  those  dormant  ideas 
which  it  has  present  occasion  for ;  in  the  having  them 
ready  at  hand  on  all  occasions,  consists  that  which  we 
call  invention,  fancy,  and  quickness  of  parts. 

§  9.  These  are  defects,  we  may  observe,  in  the  me- 
mory of  one  man  compared  with  another.  There  is 
another  defect  which  we  may  conceive  to  he  in  the  me- 
mory of  man  in  general,  compared  with  some  superior 
created  intellectual  beings,  which  in  this  faculty  may  so 
far  excel  man,  that  they  may  have  constantly  in  view 
the  whole  scene  of  all  their  former  actions,  wherein  no 
one  of  the  thoughts  they  have  ever  had  may  slip  out  of 
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their  sight.  The  omniscience  of  God,  who  knows  all 
things,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  to  whom  the 
thoughts  of  men's  hearts  always  lie  open,  may  satisfy  us 
of  the  [Kissibility  of  this.  For  who  can  doubt  hut  God 
may  communicate  to  those  glorious  spirits,  his  imme- 
diate attendants,  any  of  his  perfections,  in  what  pro- 
portions he  pleases,  as  far  as  created  finite  beings  can  be. 
capable?  It  is  reported  of  that  prodigy  of  parts,  mon- 
sieur Pascal,  that  till  the  decay  of  his  health  had  im- 
paii'ed  his  memory,  he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had 
done,  read,  or  thought,  in  any  part  of  his  rational  age. 
Tliis  is  a  privilege  so  little  known  to  most  men,  that  it 
seems  almost  incredible  to  those,  who,  after  the  ordinary^ 
way,  measure  all  cithers  by  themselves ;  but  yet,  when 
considered,  may  help  us  to  enlarge  our  thoughts  to- 
wards greater  perfection  of  it  in  superior  ranks  of  spi- 
rits. For  this  of  Mr.  Pascal  was  still  with  the  narrow- 
ness that  human  minds  are  confined  to  here  of  having 
great  variety  of  ideas  only  by  succession,  not  all  at  once  : 
whereas  the  several  degrees  of  angels  may  probably  have 
larger  views,  and  some  of  them  be  endowed  with  capa- 
cities able  to  retain  together,  and  constantly  set  Ijefore 
them,  as  in  one  picture,  all  their  past  knowledge  at 
once.  This,  we  may  conceive,  would  be  no  small  ad- 
vantage to  the  knowledge  of  a  thinking  man,  if  all  his 
past  thoiiglits  and  reasonings  could  he  always  present  to 
him.  And  therefore  we  may  suppose  it  one  of  those 
ways,  wherein  the  knowledge  of  separate  spirits  may 
exceedingly  surpass  ours. 

§  10,  This  faculty  of  laying  up  and  re-  Brutes  have 
taining  the  ideas  that  are  brought  into  the  "'"'""T- 
mind,  several  other  animals  seem  to  have 
to  a  gi'eat  degree,  as  well  as  man.  For  to  pass  by  other 
instances,  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and  the  endeavours 
one  may  observe  in  them  to  hit  the  notes  right,  put  it 
past  doubt  with  me,  that  they  have  perception  and  re- 
tain ideas  in  their  memories,  and  use  them  for  patterns. 
For  it  seems  to  me  impossible,  that  they  should  endea- 
vour to  conform  their  voices  to  notes  (as  it  is  plain  they 
do)  of  which  they  had  no  ideas.     For  though  I  slioiild 
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grant  sound  may  mechanically  cause  a  certain  motion  of  . 
the  animal  spirits,  in  the  brains  of  those  hirdst  whilst 
the  tune  is  actually  playing ;  and  that  motion  may  be 
continued  on  to  the  muscles  of  the  wings,  and  so  the 
bird  mechanically  be  driven  away  by  certain  noises, 
because  this  may  tend  to  the  bird's  preservation :  yet 
that  can  never  be  supposed  a  reason^  why  it  should  cause 
mechanically,  either  whilst  the  tune  is  playing,  much 
less  after  it  has  ceased,  such  a  motion  of  the  organs  in 
the  bird's  voice  as  should  conform  it  to  the  notes  of  a 
foreign  sound ;  which  imitation  can  be  of  no  use  to  the 
bird*9  preservation.  But  which  is  more,  it  cannot  with 
any  appearance  of  reason  be  supposed  (much  less  proved) 
that  birds,  without  sense  and  memory,  can  approach 
their  notes  nearer  and  nearer  by  degrees  to  a  tune  played 
yesterday ;  which  if  they  have  no  idea  of  in  their  me- 
mory, is  no-where,  nor  can  be  a  pattern  for  them  to 
imitate,  or  which  any  repeated  essays  can  bring  them 
nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sound  of 
a  pipe  should  leave  traces  in  their  brains,  which  not  at 
first,  but  by  their  after-endeavours,  should  produce 
the  like  sounds ;  and  why  the  sounds  they  make  them- 
selves, should  not  make  traces  which  they  should  fol- 
low, as  well  as  those  of  the  pipe,  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive. 


CHAP.  XI. 


Of  Discerning^  and  other  Operations  of  the  Mind. 

No  know-  §  1.  Another  faculty  we  may  take  no- 
le4ge  with-  tice  of  in  our  minds,  is  that  of  discerning 
ment^""  and  distinguishing  between  the  several 
ideas  it  has.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
a  confused  perception  of  something  in  general :  un- 
less the  mind  had  a  distinct  perception  of  different 
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objects  and  their  qualities^  it  would  be  capable  of  veiy 
little  knowledge ;  though  the  bodies  that  affect  us  were 
as  busy  about  us  as  they  are  now,  and  the  mind  were 
continually  employed  in  thinking.  On  this  faculty  of 
distinguishing  one  thing  from  another,  depends  the 
evidence  and  certainty  of  several,  even  very  general 
propositions,  which  have  passed  for  innate  truths ;  be* 
cause  men,  overlooking  the  true  cause  why  those  pro- 
positions find  universal  assent,  impute  it  wholly  to  na* 
tive  uniform  impressions :  whereas  it  in  truth  depends 
upon  this  clear  discerning  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  perceives  two  ideas  to  be  the  same,  or  different.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter. 

§  S.  How  much  the  imperfection  of  ac<r  Tlu»  differ* 
curately  discriminating  ideas  one  from  an*  ence  of  wit 
other  lies  either  in  the  dulness  or  faults  of  ^^l^  ^" 
the  organs  of  sense ;  or  want  of  acuteness, 
exercise,  or  attention,  in  the  understanding;  or  hasti- 
ness and  precipitancy,  natural  to  some  tempers,  I  will 
not  here  examine ;  it  suffices  to  take  notice^  that  this 
is  one  of  the  operations,  that  the  mind  may  reflect  on 
and  observe  in  itself.  It  is  of  that  consequence  to  its 
other  knowledge,  that  so  far  as  this  faculty  is  in  itself 
dull,  or  not  rightly  made  use  pf,  for  the  distinguishing 
one  thing  from  another ;  so  far  our  notions  are  confused, 
and  our  reason  and  judgment  disturbed  or  misled.  If 
in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand  con* 
sists  quickness  of  parts ;  in  this  of  having  them  uncon* 
fused,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish  one  thing 
from  another,  where  there  is  but  the  least  difference, 
consists,  in  a  great  measure,  the  exactness  of  judg* 
ment,  and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is  to  be  observed 
in  one  man  above  another.  And  hence  perhaps  may 
be  given  some  reason  of  that  common  observation,  that 
men,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  me- 
mories, have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment,  or 
deepest  reason  :  for  wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of 
ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and 
variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  con* 
gruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures,  and  agree<« 
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able  visions  in  the  fancy ;  judgment,  on  the  coBtrary, 
lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefully,  one 
from  another,  ideas,  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  dif- 
ference ;  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude, 
and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is 
a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and 
allusion,  wherein  for  the  most  part  lies  that  entertain- 
ment and  pleasantry  of  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively  on 
the  fancy,  and  therefore  is  so  acceptable  to  all  peo|de ; 
because  its  beauty  appears  at  first  sight,  and  there  is 
required  no  labour  of  thought  to  examine  what  truth  or 
reason  there  is  in  it.  The  mind,  without  looking  any 
farther,  rests  satisfied  with  the  agreeableness  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  gaiety  of  the  fancy ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
an  affront  to  go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  severe  rules 
of  truth  and  good  reason  ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  it 
consists  in  something  that  is  not  perfectly  conformable 
to  them. 

Clearness  ^   ^\   '^^.  *^^    ^^^\   distinguishing    our 

alone  hin-  ideas,  it  chiefly  contributes,  that  they  I)e 
ders  confu-  clear  and  determinate :  and  where  they  are 
^^'  so,  it  will  not  breed  any  confusion  or  mis- 

take about  them,  though  the  senses  should  (as  some- 
times they  do)  convey  them  from  the  same  object  dif- 
ferently, on  different  occasions,  and  so  seem  to  err. 
For  though  a  man  in  a  fever  should  from  sugar  have  a 
bitter  taste,  which  at  another  time  would  produce  a 
sweet  one ;  yet  the  idea  of  bitter  in  that  man's  mind, 
would  be  as  clear  and  distinct  from  the  idea  of  sweet, 
as  if  he  had  tasted  only  gall.  Nor  does  it  make  any 
more  confusion  between  the  two  ideas  of  sweet  and 
bitter,  that  the  same  sort  of  body  produces  at  one  time 
one,  and  at  another  time  another  idea  by  the  taste, 
than  it  makes  a  confusion  in  two  ideas  of  white  and 
sweet,  or  white  and  round,  that  the  same  piece  of 
sugar  produces  them  both  in  the  mind  at  the  same 
time.  And  the  ideas  of  orange-colour  and  azure,  that 
are  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  same  parcel  of  the 
infusion  of  lignum  nephriticum,  are  no  less  distinct 
ideas,  than  those  of  the  same  colours,  taken  from  two 
very  different  bodies. 
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\  4.  The  comparing  them  one  with  an-  Comparing, 
other,  in  respect  of  extent,  detfrees,  time, 
place,  or  any  other  circumstances,  is  another  operation 
of  the  nihid  about  its  ideas,  and  is  that  upon  which  de- 
pends all  that  large  ti-ibe  of  ideas,  comprehended  under 
relations  ;  which  of  how  vast  an  extent  it  is,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  hereafter. 

§  5.  How  far  brutes  ])artake  in  this  fa-  Brutes  com- 
culty,  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  I  imagine  P"'^  '"j'  ""■ 
tliey  have  it  not  in  any  great  degree :  ibr  ^  ""^^  ■' 
though  they  probably  have  several  ideas 
distinct  enough,  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  human  understanding,  when  it  has  sufficiently 
distinguished  any  ideas,  so  as  to  perceive  them  to  be 
jierfectly  different,  and  so  consequently  two,  to  cast 
nbout  and  consider  in  what  circumstances  they  are  capa- 
ble to  be  compared  :  and  therefore,  I  think,  beasts  com- 
pare not  their  ideas  farther  than  -some  sensible  circum- 
stances annexed  to  the  objects  themselves.  The  other 
power  of  comparing,  which  may  be  observed  in  men, 
belonging  to  general  ideas,  and  useful  only  to  abstract 
reasonings,  we  may  probably  conjecture  beasts  have  not. 

^  6.  The  next  operation  we  may  observe  Cnmpound- 
in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  is  composition ;  •"g- 
whereby  it  puts  together  several  of  those  simple  ones  it 
has  received  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  combines 
them  into  complex  ones.  Under  this  of  composition 
may  be  reckoned  also  that  of  enlarging  ;  wherein  though 
the  composition  does  not  so  much  appear  as  in  more 
complex  ones,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  putting  several 
ideas  together,  though  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  by 
adding  several  units  together,  we  make  the  idea  of  a 
dozen ;  and  putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  se- 
veral perches,  we  frame  that  nf  a  furlong. 

§  7-  In  this  also,  I  suppose,  brutes  come  BniteK  com- 
far  short  of  men  :  for  though  they  take  in,  iwiiud  but 
and  retain  together  several  combinations  of    "  "' 
simple  ideas,  as  possibly  the  shape,  smell,  and  voice  of 
his  master  make  np  t!ie  complex  idea  a  dog  has  of  him, 
or  rather  are  so  many  distinct  marks  whereby  he  knows 
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him ;  yet  I  do  not  think  they  do  of  themselves  ever  com- 
pound them,  and  make  complex  ideasu  And  perhaps 
even  where  we  think  they  have  complex  ideas,  it  is  only 
one  simple  one  that  directs  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
several  things,  which  possibly  they  distinguish  less  by 
their  sight  than  we  imagine :  for  I  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  a  bitch  wUl  nurse,  play  with^  and  be  fond 
of  young  foxes,  as  much  as,  and  in  place  of,  her  pup- 
pies ;  if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to  suck  her  so  long, 
that  her  milk  may  go  through  them.  And  those  animals, 
which  have  a  numerous  brood  of  young  ones  at  onoe, 
appear  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  number :  for 
though  they  are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of  their 
young  that  are  taken  from  them  whilst  they  are  in  sight 
mr  hearing ;  yet  if  one  or  two  of  them  be  stolen  fi^m 
them  in  their  absence,  or  without  noise^  they  appear 
not  to  miss  them,  or  to  have  any  sense  that  their  num- 
ber is  lessened. 

^    .  ^8.   When  children  have,  by  repeated 

a^^g-  sensations,  got  ideas  fixed  in  their  memo- 
ries, they  begin  by  degrees  to  learn  the  use  of  signs. 
And  when  they  have  got  the  skill  to  apply  the  organs  of 
speech  to  the  framing  of  articulate  sounds,  they  begin 
to  make  use  of  words,  to  signify  their  ideas  to  others. 
These  verbal  signs  they  sometimes  borrow  from  others, 
and  sometimes  make  themselves,  as  one  may  observe 
among  the  new  and  unusual  names  children  often  give 
to  things  in  the  first  use  of  language. 
Ai.^.«  ^9.  The  use  of  words  then  beine:  to 
stand  as  outward  marks  of  our  internal  ideas, 
and  those  ideas  being  taken  from  particular  things,  if 
every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in  should  have  a  dis- 
tinct name,  names  must  be  endless.  To  prevent  this, 
the  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  from 
particular  objects,  to  become  general;  which  is  done 
by  considering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  such  ap- 
pearances, separate  from  all  other  existences,  and  the 
circumstances  of  real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any 
other  concomitant  ideas.  This  is  called  abstraction, 
whereby  ideas,  taken  from  particular  beings,  become 
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general  representatives  of  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  their 
names  general  names,  a])pUcaIile  to  whatever  exists  con- 
formable to  such  abstract  ideas.  Such  precise  naked 
appearances  in  the  mind,  without  considering  how, 
whence,  or  with  what  othei's  they  came  tiiere,  the  un- 
derstanding lays  up  (with  names  commonly  annexed  to 
them)  as  the  standard  to  rank  real  existences  into  sorts, 
as  they  agree  with  these  patterns,  and  to  denominate 
them  accordingly.  Thus  the  same  colour  being  ob- 
served to-day  in  chalk  or  snow,  which  the  mind  yes- 
terday received  from  milk,  it  considers  that  appearance 
alone,  makes  it  a  representative  of  all  of  that  kind ;  and 
having  given  it  the  name  whiteness,  it  by  that  sound 
signifies  the  same  quality,  wheresoever  to  be  imagined 
or  met  with  :  and  thus  universals,  whether  ideas  or 
terms,  are  made. 

■^  10.    If    it  may  be  doubted,  whether  Brutes  ab- 
beasts  compound  and   enlarge   their  ideas  *'"^"  n°'' 
that  way  to  any  degree;  this,  I  think,  I 
may  be  positive  in,  that  the  power  of  abstracting  is  not 
at  all  in  them  ;  and  that  the  having  of  general  ideas,  is 
that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction  betwixt  man  and 
brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of  brutes 
do  by  no  means  attain  to.    For  it  is  evident  we  observe 
no  footsteps  in  them  of  making  use  of  general  signs  for 
universal  ideas  ;  from  which  we  have  reason  to  imagine, 
that  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  abstracting,  or  mak- 
ing general  ideas,  since  they  have  no  use  of  words,  or 
any  other  general  signs. 

^  11.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  want  of  fit 
organs  to  frame  articulate  sounds,  that  they  have  no  use 
or  knowledge  of  general  words  ;  since  many  of  them, 
we  find,  can  fa.shion  such  sounds,  and  pronounce  words 
distinctly  enough,  but  never  with  any  such  application. 
And  on  the  other  side,  men,  who  through  some  defect 
in  the  organs  want  words,  yet  fail  not  to  express  their 
universal  ideas  by  signs,  which  serve  them  instead  of 
general  words;  a  faculty  which  we  see  beasts  come 
short  in.  And  therefore  I  think  we  may  suppose,  that 
it  ia  in  this  that  the  species  of  brutes  are  discriminated 
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from  man ;  and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein  they 
are  wholly  separated,  and  which  at  last  widens  to  so  vast 
a  distance :  for  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not 
bare  machines  (as  some  would  have  them)  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  have  some  reason.  It  seems  as  evident  to 
me,  that  they  do  some  of  them  in  certain  instances  rea- 
son, as  that  they  have  sense ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular 
ideas,  just  as  they  received  them  from  their  senses. 
They  are  the  best  of  them  tied  up  within  those  narrow 
bounds,  and  have  not  (as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge 
them  by  any  kind  of  abstraction. 
Idiot  d  ^12.  How  far  idiots  are  c6ncemed  in 
madmen.  ^^^  ^^°^  ^^'  weakness  of  any,  or  all  of  the 
foregoing  faculties,  an  exact  observation  of 
their  several  ways  of  faltering  would  no  doubt  discover : 
for  those  who  either  perceive  but  dully,  or  retain  the 
ideas  that  come  into  their  minds  but  ill,  who  cannot 
readily  excite  or  compound  them,  will  have  little  mat- 
ter to  think  on.  Thdse  who  cannot  distinguish,  com- 
pare, and  abstract,  would  hardly  be  able  to  understand 
and  make  use  of  language,  or  judge  or  reason  to  any 
tolerable  degree ;  but  only  a  little  and  imperfectly  about 
things  present,  and  very  familiar  to  their  senses.  And 
indeed  any  of  the  forementioned  faculties,  if  wanting, 
or  out  of  order,  produce  suitable  effects  in  men's  under- 
standings and  knowledge. 

^13.  In  fine,  the  defect  in  naturals  seems  to  pro- 
ceed from  want  of  quickness,  activity,  and  motion  in 
the  intellectual  faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of 
reason ;  whereas  madmen,  on  the  other  side,  seem  to 
suffer  by  the  other  extreme  :  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  reasoning ;  but  having 
joined  together  some  ideas  very  wrongly,  they  mistake 
them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right 
from  wrong  principles.  For  by  the  violence  of  their 
imaginations,  having  taken  their  fancies  for  realities, 
they  make  right  deductions  from  them.  Thus  you  shall 
find  a  distracted  man  fancying  himself  a  king,  with  a 
right  inference  require  suitable  attendance,  respect  and 
obedience ;  others,  who  have  thought  themselves  made 
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of  ^lass,  have  used  the  caution  necessary  to  preserve 
such  brittle  bodies.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
man,  who  is  very  sober,  and  of  a  right  understanding 
in  all  other  things,  may  in  one  particular  be  as  frantic 
as  any  in  Bedlam  ;  if  either  by  any  sudden  very  strong 
impression,  or  long  fixing  his  fancy  upon  one  sort  of 
thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  have  been  cemented  together 
so  powerfully,  as  to  remain  united.  But  there  are  de- 
grees of  madness,  as  of  folly :  the  disorderly  jumbling 
ideas  together,  is  in  some  more,  some  less.  In  short, 
herein  seems  to  lie  the  diftcrence  between  idiots  and 
madmen,  that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and 
so  make  ^vrong  propositions,  but  argue  and  reason  right 
from  them  ;  but  idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propositions, 
and  reason  scarce  at  all. 

§  14.  These,  I  think,  are  the  first  facul-  Method. 
lies  and  operations  of  the  mind,  which  it 
makes  use  of  in  understanding:  and  though  they  are 
exercised  about  all  its  ideas  in  general,  yet  the  instances 
I  have  hitherto  given  have  been  chiefly  in  simple  ideas  ; 
and  1  have  subjoined  the  explication  of  these  faculties 
of  the  mind  to  that  of  simple  ideas,  before  I  come  to 
what  I  have  to  say  concerning  complex  ones,  for  these 
following  reasons. 

First,  Because  several  of  these  faculties  being  exer- 
cised at  first  principally  about  simple  ideas,  we  might, 
by  following  nature  in  its  ordinary  method,  trace  and 
discover  them  in  their  rise,  progress,  and  gradual  im- 
provements. 

Secondly,  Because  observing  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  how  they  operate  about  simple  ideas,  which  are 
usually,  in  most  men's  minds,  much  more  clear,  pre- 
cise, and  distinct  than  complex  ones  ;  we  may  the  bet- 
ter examine  and  learn  how  the  mind  abstracts,  denomi- 
nates, compares,  and  exercises  its  other  operations  about 
those  wliich  ai'e  complex,  wherein-  we  ai*e  much  more 
liable  to  mistake. 

Thirdly,  Because  these  very  operations  of  the  mind 
about  ideas,  received  from  sensations,  are  themselves, 
when  reflected  ou,  another  set  of  ideas,  derived  from 
that  other  source  of  our  knowledge  which  t  caVl  i:t- 
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flection,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  considered  in  this  place 
after  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation.  Of  compounding, 
comparing^  abstracting,  &;c.,  I  have  but  just  spoken, 
having  occasion  to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  in  other 
places. 

These  are  ^  "'^'^*  ^"^  *^"^  ^  ^^^^  given  a  short,  and, 
the  begin-  I  think,  true  history  of  the  first  beginnings 
nings  of  hu-  of  human  knowledge,  whence  the  mind  has  its 
iMn  know-    fy^^  objects,  and  by  what  steps  it  makes  its 

^  progress  to  the  laying  in   and  storing  up 

those  ideas,  out  of  which  is  to  be  framed  all  the  know* 
ledge  it  is  capable  of ;  wherein  I  must  appeal  to  expe- 
rience and  observation,  whether  I  am  in  the  right :  the 
best  way  to  come  to  truth,  being  to  examine  things  as 
really  they  are,  and  not  to  conclude  they  are,  as  we 
fancy  of  ourselves,  or  have  been  taught  by  others  to 
imagine. 

^16.  To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only  way 
^PP^^  that  I  can  discover,  whereby  the  ideas  of 
'  things  are  brought  into  the  understanding : 
if  other  men  have  either  innate  ideas^  or  infused  prin- 
ciples, they  have  reason  to  enjoy  them ;  and  if  they  are 
sure  of  it,  it  is  impossible  for  others  to  deny  them  the 
privilege  that  they  have  above  their  neighbours*  I  can 
speak  but  of  what  I  find  in  myself,  and  is  agreeable  to 
those  notions;  which,  if  we  will  examine  the  whole 
course  of  men  in  their  several  ages,  countries,  and  edu- 
cations, seem  to  depend  on  those  foundations  which  I 
have  laid,  and  to  correspond  with  this  method  in  all  the 
parts  and  degrees  thereof. 
^  ^  17.  I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  in- 

ar  room.   ^^^^    ^^^    therefore    cannot    but   confess 

here  again,  that  external  and  internal  sensation  are  the 
only  passages  that  I  can  find  of  knowledge  to  the  un- 
derstanding. These  alone,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  are 
the  windows  by  which  light  is  let  into  this  dark  room : 
for  methinks  the  understanding  is  not  much  unlike  a 
closet  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little 
opening  left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances,  or 
ideas  of  things  without :  would  the  pictures  coming 
into  such  a  daik  room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly 
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as  to  be  found  upon  occasion,  it  would  very  much  re* 
semble  the  understanding  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all 
objects  of  sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them. 

These  are  my  guesses  concerning  the  means  whereby 
the  understanding  comes  to  have  and  retain  simple 
ideas,  and  the  modes  of  them,  with  some  other  opera** 
tions  about^them.  I  proceed  now  to  examine  some  of 
these  simple  ideas,  and  their  modes,  a  little  more  partly 
cularly. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Complea;  Ideas. 

§  1.  We  have  hitherto  considered  those  Made  by  the 
ideas,  in  the  reception  whereof  the  mind  ™"^^  ^^^  ®^ 
is  only  passive,  which  are  those  simple  ^^P^°**^ 
ones  received  from  sensation  and  reflection  before 
mentioned,  whereof  the  mind  cannot  make  one  to 
itself,  nor  have  any  idea  which  does  not  wholly  con- 
sist of  them.  But  as  the  mind  is  wholly  passive  in 
the  reception  of  all  its  simple  ideas,  so  it  exerts  se- 
veral acts  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  its  simple  ideas 
as  the  materials  and  foundations  of  the  rest,  the  oth^r 
are  ft*amed.  The  acts  of  the  mind,  wherein  it  exerts 
its  power  over  its  simple  ideas,  are  chiefly  these  three : 
1.  Combining  several  simple  ideas  into  one  compound 
one,  and  thus  all  complex  ideas  are  made.  2.  The  se- 
cond is  bringing  two  ideas,  whether  simple  or  com- 
plex, together,  and  setting  them  by  one  anottier,  so  as 
to  take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting  them 
into  one ;  by  which  way  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  rela- 
tions. 3.  The  third  is  separating  them  from  all  other 
ideas  that  accompany  them  in  their  real  existence; 
this  is  called  abstraction  :  and  thus  all  its  general  ideas 
are  made.  This  shows  man's  power,  and  its  ways  of 
operation,  to  be  much  what  the  same  in  the  material 
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and  inteUectual  world.  For  the  materials  in  both  be- 
ing such  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or 
destroy,  all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  them  to- 
gether, or  to  set  them  by  one  another,  or  wholly  sepa- 
rate them.  I  shall  here  begin  with  the  first  of  these  in 
the  consideration  of  complex  ideas,  and  come  to  the 
other  two  in  their  due  places.  As  simple  ideas  are  ol)« 
served  to  exist  in  several  combinations  united  together^ 
so  the  mind  has  a  power  to  consider  several  of  them 
united  together  as  one  idea ;  and  that  not  only  as  they 
are  united  in  external  objects,  but  as  itself  has  joined 
them.  Ideas  thus  made  up  of  several  simple  ones  put 
together,  I  call  complex  ;  such  as  are  beauty,  gratitude, 
a  man,  an  army,  the  universe ;  which  though  compli- 
cated of  various  simple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made  up 
of  simple  ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind  pleases,  con- 
sidered each  by  itself  as  one  entire  thing,  and  signified 
by  one  name. 

§  2.  In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and 
l^ntaril^  joining  together  its  ideas^  the  mind  has 
great  power  in  varying  and  multiplying  the 
objects  of  its  thoughts,  infinitely  beyond  what  sensation 
or  reflection  furnishes  it  with ;  but  all  this  still  con- 
fined to  those  simple  ideas  which  it  received  from  those 
two  sources,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  materials  of  all 
its  compositions :  for  simple  ideas  are  all  from  things 
themselves,  and  of  these  the  mind  can  have  no  more,  nor 
other  than  what  are  suggested  to  it.  It  can  have  no 
other  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  than  what  come  from 
without  by  the  senses ;  nor  any  id^as  of  other  kind  of 
operations  of  a  thinking  substance  than  what  it  finds  in 
itself;  but  when  it  has  once  got  these  simple  ideas,  it 
is  not  confined  barely  to  observation,  and  what  offers 
itself  from  without :  it  can,  by  its  own  power,  put  to- 
gether those  ideas  it  has,  and  make  new  complex  ones, 
which  it  never  received  so  united. 
Are  either  ^   ^'     Complex    ideas,     however    com- 

modes^ sub-  pounded  and  decompounded,  though  their 
stances  or  number  be  infinite,  and  the  variety  end- 
relations,      i^gg^  wherewith  they  fill  and  entertain  the 
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thoughts  of  men ;  yet,  I  think,  they  may  be  all  reduced 
under  these  three  heads :  1 .  Modes.  2.  Substances, 
3.  Relations. 

\  4.  First,  Modes  I  call  such  complex  Modes. 
ideas,  which,  however  compounded,  con- 
tain not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  them- 
selves, but  are  considei'ed  as  dependencies  on  or  a£fec- 
tions  of  substances ;  such  as  are  ideas  signified  by  the 
words  triangle,  gratitude,  murder,  &;c.  And  if  in 
this  I  use  the  word  mode  in  somewhat  a  different  sense 
from  its  ordinary  signification,  I  beg  pardon ;  it  being 
unavoidable  in  discourses,  differing  from  the  ordinary 
received  notions,  either  to  make  new  words,  or  to  use 
old  words  in  somewhat  a  new  signification  :  the  latter 
whereof,  in  our  present  case,  is  perhaps  the  more  to- 
lerable of  the  two. 

§  5.  Of  these  modes,  there  are  two  Simple  and 
sorts  which  deserve  distinct  consideration,  "'j^^'' 
First,  there  are  some  which  are  only  va-  ™ 
nations,  or  different  combinations  of  the  same  simple 
idea,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other ;  as  a  dozen  or 
score  ;  which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  so  many  dis- 
tinct units  added  together :  and  these  I  call  simple 
modes,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one 
simple  idea. 

Secondly,  there  are  others  compounded  of  simple 
ideas  of  several  kinds,  put  together  to  make  one  com- 
plex one;  v,  g,  beauty,  consisting  of  a  certain  com- 
position of  colour  and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the 
beholder ;  theft,  which  being  the  concealed  change  of 
the  possession  of  any  thing,  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor,  contains,  as  is  visible,  a  combination  of 
several  ideas  of  several  kinds :  and  these  I  call  mixed 
modes. 

^  6.    Secondly,  the  ideas  of   substances  Substance* 
are  such  combinations  of  simple   ideas,   as  ^jgie  or 
are   taken   to  represent   distinct   particular  **  '^'^  "''' 
things  subsisting  by  themselves ;  in  which 
the  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance,  such  as  it 
is,  is  always  the  first  and  chief.     Thus  if  to  substance 
be  joined  the  simple  idea  of  a  certain  dull  whitish  co- 
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loyrj  with  cdrtaiti  degrees  of.  weight,  hardnes»^  diictilitj, 
afid  fusibility,  we  have  the  ided  of  lead,  aiid  a  combi- 
nation of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  sort  of  figulie,  With  the 
powei*s  of  motion.  Thought  arid  reasonirig,  joined  to 
substance,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man.  Now  of 
siibstances  also,  there  are  two  soits  of  idead ;  one  of 
single  substances,  as  they  exist  separately,  as  of  a  inan 
or  a  sheep ;  the  other  of  sevei*al  of  those  put  togethei*^ 
as  an  atxnj  of  men,  or  flock  of  sheep :  which  coUective 
ideas  of  sevieral  substances  thus  put  together,  ai^e  68 
much  each  of  them  one  single  idea^  as  that  df  A  man^ 
or  an  unit. 

^  '^^    Thirdly,  the  last  sort  df  cotrifdelc 
Keiation.       .^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^jj  relation,  which  coil«. 

siists  in  the  consideration  and  compftrihg  on(5  idea  with 
another.  Of  these  several  kinds  we  shall  treat  in  their 
order. 

Theabstru-  ^  8.  If  we  trace  the  progress  of  otrt* 
sest  ideas  minds^  and  with  attention  observe  hdw 
ftomthc  it  repei^ts,  adds  together,  and  tkniti^  itS 
two  sources,  ^^^^i^  j^jp^s  received  from  sensdtion  or  ft* 
flection,  it  will  lead  tis  farther  than  at  first  perhaps  We 
should  have  imagined.  Arid  I  believe  We  shiall  find^  if 
we  warily  dbsferve  the  originate  of  our  notions^  thfti 
even  the  most  abstruse  ideas,  how  remote  soever  thfey 
riiiay  seem  from  sense,  or  from  any  opet^tibns  df  bur 
oWri  minds,  are  yet  only  suth  as  the  urid6fstaiidiia|f 
frames  to  itself,  by  repeatirig  And  joiriing  togethfer  ideas^ 
that  it  had  either  fl-om  objects  of  sense,  or  from  its  oWd 
opei^ations  about  them :  so  that  those  even  lafge  arid 
abstract  ideas  are  derivied  from  sensation  or  reflectiota, 
beln^  no  other  than  what  the  mind,  by  the  drdinaiji^ 
use  df  its  own  faculties,  employed  about  ideas  redeived 
from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  the  operations  it  observe 
in  itSiE^lf  about  therii,  may  arid  does  attain  unto,  ^is 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  ideas  we  have  of  spaci^, 
time,  and  infinity^  and  sofne  few  others,  that  seefti  the 
most  remote  frdin  those  originals. 


[    1*7    ] 


Of  Simple  Modes,  and  first  of  the  Simple  Modes 
of  Space. 

\  1.  Though  in  tlie  foregoing  part  I  Simple 
have  often  mentioned  simple  ideas,  which  Modes. 
are  truly  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge ;  yet 
having  treated  of  them  there,  rather  in  the  way  that 
they  come  into  the  mind,  than  as  distinguished  from 
others  more  compounded,  it  will  not  be  perhaps  amiss 
to  take  a  view  of  some  of  them  again  under  this  con- 
sideration, and  examine  those  different  modifications 
of  the  same  idea:  which  the  mind  either  finds  in 
things  existing,  or  is  able  to  make  within  itself,  with- 
out the  help  of  any  extrinsical  object,  or  any  foreign 
suggestion. 

Those  modifications  of  any  one  simple  idea  (which, 
as  has  been  said,  I  call  simple  modes)  are  as  perfectly 
different  and  distinct  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  those  of  the 
greatest  distance  or  contrariety.  For  the  idea  of  two  is 
as  distinct  from  that  of  one,  as  blueness  from  heat,  or 
either  of  them  from  any  number:  and  yet  it  is  made 
up  only  of  that  simple  idea  of  an  unit  repeated  ;  and  re- 
petitions of  this  kind  joined  together,  make  those  dis- 
tinct simple  modes,  of  a  dozen,  a  gross,  a  million. 

^  2.  I  shall  begin  with  the  simple  idea  of 
space.    I  have  showed  above,  chap.  4.  that  we        ^  , 

get  the  idea  of  space,  both  by  our  sight  and 
touch  ;  which,  I  think,  is  so  evident,  that  it  would  be  as 
needless  to  go  to  prove  that  men  perceive,  by  their  sight, 
R  distance  hetween  bodies  of  different  colours,  or  between 
the  parts  of  the  same  body,  as  that  they  see  colours  them- 
selves ;  nor  is  it  less  obvious,  that  they  can  do  so  in  the 
dark  by  feeling  and  touch. 

^  3.  This  space  considered  barely  in  Space  and 
length  between  any  two  beings,  without  extension. 
considering  any  thing  else  between  them. 
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is  called  distance ;  if  considered  in  length,  breadth^  and 
L  thickness,  I  think  it  may  be  called  capacity.     The  term 

V^      extensioius  usually  applied  to  it  in  what  manner  soever 
"^         considered. 

Immensity.  ^  *'  -^^^  different  distance  is  a  differ- 
ent modification  of  space ;  and  each  idea 
of  any  different  distance,  or  space,  is  a  simple  mode  of 
this  idea.  Men  for  the  use,  and  by  the  custom  of  mea- 
suring, settle  in  their  minds  the  ideas  of  certain  stated 
lengths,  such  as  are  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  fathom,  mile, 
diameter  of  the  earth,  &c.  which  are  so  many  distinct 
ideas  made  up  only  of  space.  When  any  such  stated 
lengths  or  measures  of  space  are  made  familiar  to  men^s 
thoughts,  they  can  in  their  minds  repeat  them  as  often 
as  they  will  without  mixing  or  joining  to  them  the 
idea  of  body,  or  any  thing  else ;  and  frame  to  them- 
selves the  ideas  of  long,  square,  or  cubic,  feet,  yards,  or 
fathoms,  here  amongst  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  or 
else  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  all  bodies ;  and  by 
adding  these  still  one  to  another,  enlarge  thehr  ideas  of 
space  as  much  as  they  please.  [  The  power  of  repeating, 
or  doubling  any  idea  we  have  of  any  distance,  and  add- 
ing it  to  the  former  as  often  as  we  will,  without  being 
^y^^  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop  or  stint,  let  us  enlarge  it 
as  much  as.  we  will,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of 
immensity.) 

Fiirure.  ^  ^'    There  is   another   modification   of 

this  idea,  which  is  nothing  but  the  rela- 
tion which  the  parts  of  the  termination  of  extension, 
or  circumscribed  space,  have  amongst  themselves.  This 
the  touch  discovers  in  sensible  bodies,  whose  extremi- 
ties come  within  our  reach;  and  the  eye  takes  both 
from  bodies  and  colours,  whose  boundaries  are  within 
its  view ;  where  observing  how  the  extremities  termi- 
nate either  in  straight  lines,  which  meet  at  discernible 
angles ;  or  in  crooked  lines,  wherein  no  angles  can  be 
perceived ;  by  considering  these  as  they  relate  to  one 
another,  in  all  parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  body  or 
\  space,  it  has  that  idea  we  call  figure,  which  affords  to 
the  mind  infinite  variety.  For  besides  the  vast  num- 
ber of  different  figures,  that  do  really  exist, in  the 
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coherent  masses  of  matter,  the  stock  that  the  mind 
has  in  its  power,  by  varying  the  idea  of  space,  and 
thereby  making  still  new  compositions,  by  repeating  i- 
its  own  ideas,  and  joinings  them  as  it  pleases,  is  per- 
fectly inexhaustible ;  and  so  it  can  multiply  figures  in 
infinitum. 

§  6.  For  the  mind  having  a  power  to  Figure. 
repeat  the  idea  of  any  length  directly 
stretched  out,  and  join  it  to  another  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, which  is  to  double  the  length  of  that  straight  line, 
or  else  join  another  with  what  inclination  it  thinks  fit, 
and  so  make  what  sort  of  angle  it  pleases  ;  and  being 
able  also  to  shorten  any  line  it  imagines,  by  taking 
from  it  one  half,  or  one  fourth,  or  what  part  it  pleases, 
without  being  able  to  come  to  an  end  of  any  such  di- 
visions, it  can  make  an  angle  of  any  bigness  :  so  also 
the  lines  that  are  its  sides,  of  what  length  it  pleases ; 
which  joining  again  to  other  lines  of  different  lengths, 
and  at  different  angles,  till  it  has  wholly  inclosed  any 
space,  it  is  evident,  that  it  can  multiply  figures  both  in 
their  sha|>e  and  capacity,  in  infinitum  ;  all  which  are  y 
but  so  many  different  simple  modes  of  space.  ^ 

The  same  that  it  can  do  with  straight  lines,  it  can 
also  do  with  crooked,  or  crooked  and  straight  together ; 
and  the  same  it  can  do  in  lines,  it  can  also  in  super- 
ficies :  by  which  we  may  be  Jed  into  farther  thoughts  of 
the  endless  variety  of  figures,  that  the  mind  has  a  power 
to  make,  and  thereby  to  multiply  the  simple  modes  of 
space. 

§   7.    Another— idea  -coming  under   this  Place. 
head,  and  belonging  to  this  tribe,  is  that 
we  call  place.     As  in  simple  space,  we  consider  the  re-  ] 
lation  of  distance  between  any  two  bodies  or  points ; 
so  in  our  idea  of  place,  we  consider  the  relation  of  dis-  i 
tance  betwixt  any  thing,  and  any  two  or  more  points, 
which  are  considered  as  keeping  tlie  same  distance  one  ' 
with  another,  and  so  considered  as  at  rest :  for  when  we  / 
find  any  thing  at  the  same  distance  now,  which  it  was 
yesterday,  from  any  two  or  more  points,  which  have 
not  since  changed  their  distance  one  with  another,  and 
with  which  we  then  compared  it,  we  aay  it  hatli  ke^t 
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the  same  place ;  but  if  it  hath  sensibly  altered  its  distance 
/With  either  of  those  pointSi  we  say  it  hath  changed  its 
'  place :  though  vulgarly  speaking,  in  the  common  notum 
of  plaoe^  we  do  not  always  exactly  observe  the  distance 
from  these  precise  points ;  but  from  larger  portions  of 
sensible  objects,  to  which  we  consider  the  thing  placed 
to  bear  relation,  and  its  distance  fropi  which  we  have 
some  reason  to  observe. 

^  8.  Thus  a  company  of  chess^men^  standing  on  the 
same  squares  of  the  chess-board,  where  we  left  them^ 
we  say  they  are  all  in  the  same  place,  or  unmoved ; 
though  perhaps  the  chess-board  hath  been  in  the  mean 
time  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another ;,  because  we 
compared  them  only  to  the  parts  of  the  ches&rboard| 
which  keep  the  same  distance  one  with  another.  The 
chess-board,  we  also  say,  is  in  the  same  place  it  was,  if 
it  remain  in  the  same  part  of  the  cabin,  though  per- 
haps the  ship,  which  it  is  in,  sails  all  the  while :  and 
the  ship  is  said  to  be  in  the  same  place,  supposing  it 
kept  the  same  distance  with  the  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring land ;  though  perhaps  the  earth  hath  turned 
round ;  and  so  both  chess-men,  and  board,  and  ship» 
have  every  one  changed  place,  in  respect  of  remoter 
bodies,  which  have  kept  the  same  distance  one  with 
BXkother.  But  yet  the  distance  from  certain  parts  of  the 
board,  being  that  which  determines  the  place  of  the 
diess-men  ;  and  the  distance  from  the  fixed  parts  of  the 
cabin  (with  which  we  made  the  comparison)  being  that 
which  determined  the  place  of  the  chess-board;  and 
the  fixed  parts  of  the  earth,  that  by  which  we  deter- 
mined the  {dace  of  the  ship ;  these  things  may  be  said 
to  be  in  the  same  place  in  those  respects :  though  their 
distance  fi:om  some  other  things,  which  in  this  matter 
we  did  not  consider,  being  varied,  they  have  undoubt- 
edly changed  place  in  that  respect ;  and  we  ourselves 
shall  think  so,  when  we  have  occasion  to  compare  them 
with  those  other. 

^  9*  But  this  modification  of  distance  we  caU  place, 
being  made  by  men,  for  their  common  use,  that  by  it 
they  might  be  able  to  design  the  particular  position  of 
things,  where  they  had  occasion  for  such  designatioii ; 
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men  consider  and  determine  of  this  place,  by  reference 
to  those  adjacent  things  which  best  served  to  their  pre- 
sent purpose,  without  considering  other  things,  which 
to  answer  another  purpose  would  better  determine  the 
place  of  the  same  thing.  Thus  in  the  chess-board,  the 
use  of  the  designation  of  the  place  of  each  chess-man, 
being  determined  only  within  that  checquered  piece  of  t. 

wood,  it  would  cross  that  purpose,  to  measure  it  by  any  j- 

thing  else:  but  when  these  very  chess-men  are  put  up  /<J^  ^ 
in  a  bag,  if  any  one  should  ask  where  the  black  king  v  ^ 
is,  it  would  be  proper  to  determine  the  place  by  t.he  ;-V  J^ 
parts  of  the  room  it  was  in,  and  not  by  the  chess-  d'^ 
board;  there  being  another  use  of  designing  the  place 
it  is  now  in,  than  when  in  play  it  was  on  the  chess- 
board, and  so  must  be  determined  by  other  bodies.  So 
if  any  one  should  ask,  in  what  place  are  the  verses, 
which  report  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  it  would 
be  very  improper  to  determine  this  place,  by  saying, 
they  were  in  such  a  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  Bodley's 
library :  hut  the  right  designation  of  the  place  would 
be  by  the  parts  of  Virgil's  works ;  and  the  proper  answer 
would  be,  that  these  verses  were  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  hook  of  his  ^Eneid;  and  that  they  have  been 
always  constantly  in  the  same  place  ever  since  Virgil 
was  printed;  which  is  true,  though  the  book  itself  hath 
moved  a  thousand  times ;  the  use  of  the  idea  of  place 
here  being  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  book  that  story 
is,  that  fio  upon  occasion  we  may  know  where  to  find  it, 
and  have  recourse  to  it  for  use. 

/        ^  10.  That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  Place. 

,'    else   but  such    a   relative  position    of  any 

thing,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  think  is  plain,  and 
will  be  easily  admitted,  when  we  consider  that  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  universe,  though  we 
can  of  all  the  parts  of  it ;  because  beyond  that  we  have      y 
not  the  idea  of  any  fixed,  distinct,  particular  beings,  in   ^p 
reference  to  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  any  re-  /  A 
lation  of  distance;  but  all  beyond  it  is  one  imiform^^ 
space  or  expansion,  wherein  the  mind  finds  no  variety, 
no  marks.     For  to  say,  that  the  world  is  somewliere, 
ineans  no  more  than  tliat  it  does  exist :  this,  though  a 
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phrase  borrowed  from  place,  signifying  only  its  existence, 
not  location  ;  and  when  one  can  find  out,  and  frame  in 
his  mind,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  place  of  the  universe, 
he  will  be  able  to  teU  us,  whether  it  moves  or  stands  still 
in  the  undistinguishable  inane  of  infinite  space :  though 
it  be  true,  that  the  word  place  has  sometimes  a  more 
Y  confused  sense,  and  stands  for  that  space  which  any 
body  takes  up ;  and  so  the  universe  is  in  a  place.  The 
idea  therefore  of  place  we  have  by  the  same  means  that 
we  get  the  idea  of  space,  (whereof  this  is  but  a  particular 
limited  consideration)  viz.  by  our  sight  and  touch ;  by 
either  of  which  we  receive  into  our  minds  the  ideas  of 
extension  or  distance. 

Extension  h  !!•  There  are  some  that  would  per- 
andbody^  suade  US,  that  body  and  extension  are  the 
notthesame.  game  thing :  who  either  change  the  significa* 
tioti  of  words,  which  I  would  not  suspect  them  of,  they 
having  so  severely  condemned  the  philosophy  of  others, 
because  it  hath  been  too  much  placed  in  the  uncertain 
meaning,  or  deceitful  obscurity  of  doubtful  or  insigni- 
ficant terms.  If  therefore  they  mean  by  body  and  ex- 
tension the  same  that  other  people  do,  viz,  by  body, 
something  that  is  solid  and  extended,  whose  parts  are. 
separable  and  moveable  different  ways  ;  and  by  jgxtfiQ;: 
sion,  only  thejpace  that  lies  between  the  extremities  of 
tEose  solid  coherent  parts,  and  which  is  possessed  by 
them :  they  confound  very  different  ideas  one  with  an- 
her.  For  I  appeal  to  every  man's  own  thoughts,  whe- 
ther the  idea  of  space  be  not  as  distinct  from  that  of 
solidity,  as  it  is  from  the  idea  of  scarlet  colour  ?  It  is 
true,  solidity  cannot  exist  without  extension^  neither 
can  scarlet  colour  exist  without  extension :  but  this 
hinders  not,  but  that  they  are  distinct  ideas.'  Many 
ideas  require  others  as  necessary  to  their  existence  or 
conception,  which  yet  are  very  distinct  ideas.  Motion 
can  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived  without  space ;  and 
yet  motion  is  not  space,  nor  space  motion :  space  can 
exist  without  it,  and  they  are  very  distinct  ideas  ;  and 
so,  I  think,  are  those  of  space  and  solidity.  Solidity 
is  so  inseparable  an  idea  from  body,  that  upon  that 
depends  its  filling  of  space,  its  contact,  impulse^  and 
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communication  of  motion  upon  impulse.  And  if  it  be  a 
reason  to  prove,  that  spirit  is  different  from  body,  be- 
cause thinking  includes  not  the  idea  of  extension  in  it; 
the  same  reason  will  be  as  valid,  I  suppose,  to  prove 
that  space  is  not  body,  because  it  includes  not  the  idea 
of  solidity  in  it :  space  and  solidity  being  as  distinct 
ideas,  as  thinking  and  extension,  and  as  wholly  separa- 
ble in  the  mind  one  from  another.  Body  then  and  ex- 
tension, it  is  evident,  are  two  distinct  ideas.     For, 

^  12.  First,  Extension  includes  no  solidity,  n6r  re- 
^istaace  _to  the  motion  of  body,  as  body  does. 

§  13.  Secondly,  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  inse- 
parable one  from  the  other ;  so  that  the  confinirityT!an. 
not  he  separated  neither  really,  nor  mentally.  For  I 
defiiand  of  any  one  to  remove  any  part  of  it  from  an- 
other, with  which  it  is  continued,  even  so  much  as  in 
thought.  To  divide  and  separate  actually,  is,  as  I 
think,  by  removing  the  parts  one  from  another,  to 
make  two  supei-ficies,  where  before  there  was  a  conti- 
nuity ;  and  to  divide  mentally,  is  to  make  in  the  mind 
two  superficies,  where  before  there  was  a  continuity, 
and  consider  them  as  removed  one  from  the  other; 
which  can  only  be  done  in  things  considered  by  the 
mind  as  capable  of  being  separated  ;  and  by  separation, 
of  acquiring  new  distinct  superficies,  which  they  then 
have  not,  but  are  capable  of;  but  neither  of  these  ways 
of  separation,  whether  real  or  mental,  is,  as  I  think, 
compatible  to  pure  space. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  consider  so  much  of  such  a 
space,  as  is  answerable  or  commensurate  to  a  foot, 
without  considering  the  rest;  which  is  indeed  a  partial 
consideration,  but  not  so  much  as  mental  separation, 
or  division  ;  since  a  man  can  no  more  mentally  divide, 
without  considering  two  superficies  separate  one  from 
the  other,  than  he  can  actually  divide,  without  making 
two  superficies  disjoined  one  from  the  other :  hut  a 
partial  consideration  is  not  separating.  A  man  may 
consider  light  in  the  sun,  without  its  heat ;  or  mobility 
in  body,  without  its  extension,  without  thinking  of 
their  separation.     One  is  only  a  partial  consideration, 
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terminatiQg  ip  one  alone ;  and  the  othes  18  a  opqgidera-. 

;iQn  of  both,  as  existing  separatdyt 
&  14.  Thirdif ,  The pnHin  ^  pnrn  spnoj^Meiwiiipve^ 
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things  I  but  this  cannot  be  between  parts  that  ^  iase?-. 
pf^?able:  which' therefore  must  needs  be  ^t  pej^tual 
r^st  one  anipngst  another. 

Thus  the  determined  idea  of  simple  sp^pe  distipguis))^ 
it  plainly  and  sufl^c^ntly  from  body ;  since  its  parte  are 
inseparable,  immoy^able,  and  without  resis^qce  to  the 
motion  of  body.  ; 

The  definil  V  l^*  ^^^  ^^7  ^P®  ^^  me,  wh^t  this  sp^ee, 
tm  of  ex-  I  speak  of,  is  ?  I  will  tell  him,  when  he 
teiisLon  ex-  tells  me  what  his  extension  is.  For  to  s^y, 
plains  It  not.  ^  j[g  usually  dpne,  that  extension  is  to  hiivje 
partes  extra  partes,  is  to  say  only,  that  extension  is  ex- 
tepsion :  for  what  am  I  the  better  informed  iq  the  na- 
ture of  extension,  when  I  am  told^  that  extension  19  ^ 
have  parts  that  are  extended,  exterior  to  parts  that  ^xe 
ei^tended,  |,  e,  extension  consists  of  extended  pfuts  ? 
As  if  pne  asking,  what  a  fibre  was  ?  I  should  answer, 
him,  that  it  was  a. thing  made  up  of  several  i|bres: 
would  he  thereby  be  enabled  to  understand  what  ^ 
^e  was  better  than  he  did  before?  Or  rather,  would 
he  Dpt  have  reason  to  think,  that  my  design  wa^  to 
make  sport  with  him,  rather  than  seriously  to  instruet 
him? 

Division  of  §  l6.  Those  who  contend  that  space  and 
b^xigsinto  body  are  the  same,  bring  this  dilemma : 
bodies  and  either  this  space  is  something  or  nothings 
i^^'not  ^^  nothing  be  between  twp  bodies,  they 
space  and  must  necessarily  touch:  if  it  be  allowed 
iSidytlie  to  be  something,  they  ask,  whether  it  he 
**°^®'  body   or  spirit  ?    To  which   I  answer,  by  ^^ 

9nother  question,   who^told  them  that  there  was,  or  7t» 
could  be  npthiug  but^olid  beings,  which  could   not  ^J 
think/^nc^hinking  beings  that  were  not  extended? j^ 
which    is    all  they   mean  by  the  terms    body    aniJbS^ 

spirit.  If^ 


^ 
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^  17-  If  it  be  demanded  (as  usually  it  Substance 
is)   wliether  this  space,  void    of  body,  be  "liicl"  "e 
substance  or  accident ;  I  shall  readily  answer,  „g'^^j^f' 
I  know  not ;  nor  shall  he  ashamed  tp  own  against 
my  ignorance,  till  they  that  ask  show  me  a  sv?^  witJ»- 
clear  distinct  idea  of  substance.  ""'■  '"">'' 

^  18.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  deliver  my- 
self from  those  fallacies  which  we  are  apt  lo  put  upon  .jr 
ourselves,  by  takin^^  words  for  things.  It  helps  not  ^  J^^ 
our  ignorance,  to  feifjn  a  knowledge  where  we  have i^^^V"*^ 
none,  by  making  a  noise  with  sounds,  without  dear?V^>^ 
and  distinct  significations.  Names  made  at  pleasure wi/''^ 
neither  alter  the  nature  of  things,  nor  make  us  under^ 
stand  them  but  as  they  are  signs  of  and  stand  for  der 
termined  ideas.  And  I  desire  those  who  lay  so  much 
stress  on  the  sound  of  these  two  syllables,  substance,  to 
consider  whetlier  applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infi- 
nite incomprehensible  God,  to  finite  spirit,  and  to 
body,  it  be  in  the  same  sense ;  and  whether  it  stands 
for  the  same  idea,  when  each  of  those  three  so  different 
beings  are  called  substances.  If  so,  whether  it  will 
thence  follow,  that  God,  .spirits,  and  body,  agreeing  in 
the  same  common  nature  of  substance,  differ  not  any 
otherwise,  than  in  a  bare  different  modification  tjf  that 
substance ;  as  a  tree  and  a  pebble  being  In  the  same 
sense  body,  and  agreeing  in  the  common  nature  of 
body,  difler  only  in  a  bare  modification  of  that  com- 
mon matter  :  which  will  be  a  very  harsh  doctrine,  if 
they  say,  that  they  apply  it  to  God,  finite  spirit,  and 
matter,  in  tlnee  different  significations ;  and  that  it 
stands  for  one  idea,  when  God  is  said  to  be  a  substance ; 
for  another,  when  the  soul  is  called  substance  ;  and  for 
a  third,  when  a  body  is  called  so;  if  the  name  sub- 
stance stands  for  three  several  distinct  ideas,  they  would 
do  well  to  make  known  those  distinct  ideas,  or  at  least 
to  give  three  distinct  names  to  them,  to  prevent  in  so 
important  a  notion  the  confusion  and  errours  that  will 
naturally  follow  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  so  doubt- 
ful a  term ;  which  is  so  far  from  being  suspected  to 
have  tliree  distinct,  that  in  ordinary  use  it  has  scarce 
one  clear  distinct  signification ;  and  if  they  can  tluu 
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make  three  distinct  ideas  of  substance,  what  hinders  why 
another  may  not  make  a  fourth  ? 
Substance  §  19*  They  who  first  ran  into  the  no- 
and  acd-  tion  of  accidents,  as  a  sort  of  real  beings 
dents,  cf  lit-  that  needed  something  to  inhere  in,  were 
tk  use  in  forced  to  find  out  the  word  substance  to 
p  osop  y.  gypp^j^  them.  Had  the  poor  Indian  phi- 
losopher (who  imagined  that  the  earth  also  wanted 
something  to  bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  word  sub^ 
stance,  he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to 
find  an  elephant  to  support  it,  and  a  tortoise  to  support 
his  elephant :  the  word  substance  would  have  done  it 
effectually.  And  he  that  inquired,  might  have  taken 
it  for  as  good  an  answer  from  an  Indian  philosopher^ 
that  substance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which 
supports  the  earth ;  as  we  take  it  for  a  sufficient  answer, 
and  good  doctrine,  from  our  European  philosophers, 
that  substance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which 
supports  accidents.  So  that  of  substance^  we  have  no 
idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confused  obscure  one  of 
what  it  does. 

§  20.  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here,  an  in- 
teUigent  American,  who  inquired  into  the  nature  of 
things,  would  scarce  take  it  for  a  satisfactory  account, 
if  desiring  to  learn  our  architecture,  he  should  be  told, 
that  a  pillar  was  a  thing  supported  by  a  basis,  and  a 
basis  something  that  supported  a  pillar.  Would  he  not 
think  himself  mocked,  instead  of  taught,  with  such  an 
account  as  this  ?  And  a  stranger  to  them  would  be  very 
liberally  instructed  in  the  nature  of  books,  and  the  things 
they  contained,  if  he  should  be  told,  that  all  learned 
books  consisted  of  paper  and  letters,  and  that  letters 
were  things  inhering  in  paper,  and  paper  a  thing  that 
held  forth  letters  :  a  notable  way  of  having  clear  ideas 
of  letters  and  papers !  But  were  the  Latin  words  inhse- 
rentia  and  substantia,  put  into  the  plain  English  ones 
that  answer  them,  and  were  called  sticking  on  and  un- 
der-propping, they  would  better  discover  to  us  the  very 
great  clearness  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  substance  and 
accidents,  and  show  of  what  use  they  are  in  deciding  of 
questions  in  philosophy » 
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§  21.  But  to  return  to  our  idea  of  space.  A  vacuum 
If  body  be  not  supposed  infinite,  which  I  Wood  *i; 

think  no  one   will   affirm,    I    would    ask,  ^^°^^ 
■•IT)      I         -^  ^     1      1        1  1  bounds  of 

Whetner,  li  (jod  placed  a  man  at  the  ex-  body. 
tremity  of  corporeal  beings,  he  could  not 
stretch  his  hand  beyond  his  body?  If  he  could,  then  he 
would  put  his  arm  where  there  was  before  space  with- 
out body ;  and  if  there  he  sfiread  his  fingers,  there 
would  still  be  space  between  them  without  body.  If 
he  could  not  stretch  out  his  hand,  it  must  be  because  of 
some  external  hindrance ;  for  we  suppose  him  alive, 
with  such  a  power  of  moving  the  parts  of  his  body  that 
he  hath  now,  which  is  not  in  itself  impossible,  if  God 
so  pleased  to  have  it ;  (or  at  least  it  is  not  impossible  for 
God  so  to  move  him :)  and  then  I  ask.  Whether  that 
which  hinders  his  hand  from  moving  outwards  be  sub- 
stance or  accident,  something  or  nothing?  And  when 
they  have  resolved  that,  they  will  be  able  to  resolve 
themselves  what  that  is,  which  is  or  may  be  between 
two  bodies  at  a  distance,  that  is  not  body,  and  has  no 
solidity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  argument  is  at  least  as 
good,  that  where  nothing  hindei-s  (as  beyond  the  utmost 
bounds  of  all  bodies)  a  body  put  in  motion  may  move 
on  ;  as  where  there  is  nothing  hetween,  there  two  bodies  i 
must  necessarily  touch  ;i  for  pure  space  between,  is  suf-  ' 
ficient  to  take  away  the  necessity  of  mutual  contact :) 
but  bare  space  in  the  way,  is  not  sufficient  to  stop  mo^ 
tion.  The  truth  is,  these  men  must  either  own  that 
they  think  body  infinite,  though  they  are  loth  to  speak 
it  out,  or  else  affirm  that  space  is  not  body.  For  I 
would  fain  mee^  with  that  thinking  man,  that  can  in 
his  Tfi'oiTgHFs  set  any  bounds  to  space,  more  than  he  can 
to  duration ;  or  by  thinking  hope  to  arrive  at  the  end 
of  eitKer :  and  therefore,  if  his  idea  of  eternity  he  infi- 
nite, so  is  his  idea  of  immensity ;  they  are  both  finite  or 
infinite  alike. 

^  22.  Farther,  those  who  assert  the  im-  The  power         / 
39Ssibility^3r  space  existing  without  matter,  "f  annihila-     y 
must  not  only  make  body  infinite,  but  must  vaeuum^^** 
also  deny  a  power  in  God  to  annihilate  any 


I 
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part  of  niatt^r.  l^o  bne^  I  supposci^  iriU  d^y  that  God 
can  put  ftn  cftid  to  all  motion  that  is  in  matter,  aiid 
fix  all  the  bodies  of  the  univ^i^e  in  a  perfect  quiet  atid 
rest,  and  continue  them  bo  long;  as  he  pleases.  Who 
ever  then  will  allow,  that  Grod  can,  during  sudh  k  g^ 
lieral  rest,  annihilate  either  this  book,  or  the  body  of 
hitn  that  readsit>  must  n^dessatdly  admit  the  possibility 
of  a  vadUum  rior  it  is  evident,  that  the  space  thftt  Wtts 
filled  by  theVparts  of  the  annihilated  body^  Will  still 
remain,  and  be  a  space  without  body.')  For  the  drcum^ 
ambient  bodies  being  in  perfect  rest,  are  a  W&U  of  ada- 
mant, and  in  that  st^te  make  it  a  perfect  impOiisibility 
for  any  other  body  to  get  into  that  space.  And  indeed 
the  necessary  motion  of  one  particle  of  matter  into  the 
place  from  whence  another  particle  of  matter  is  rib- 
moved^  is  but  a  consequence  fVdm  the  supposition  of 
^  X  jEleoitu^ :  Which  will  therefore  need  some  belter  proof 
.  X^^than  a  supposed  matter  of  fact,  which  experiment  can 
\  fiever  make  out :  our  own  clear  and  distinct  ideas  plainly 
i^atisfying  us,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween space  and  solidity,  since  we  can  conceive  the  oiie 
without  the  other.  And  those  who  dispute  for  xjft 
against  a  vacuum,  do  thereby  Confess  they  have  distinct 
ideas  of  vacuum  and  plenum,  i.  e.  that  they  have  an 
idea  of  extension  void  of  solidity,  though  they  deny  its 
existence:  or  else  they  dispute  about  nothing  at  all. 
For  they  who  so  much  alter  the  signification  of  words, 
as  to  call  extension  body,  and  consequently  make  the 
whole  essence  of  body  to  be  nothing  but  pure  exten- 
sion without  solidity,  must  talk  absurdly  whenever  they 
speak  of  vacuum,  since  it  is  impossible  for  extension  to 
be  without  extension*  For  vacuum,  whether  we  affirm 
or  deny  its  existence,  signifies  space  without  body,  whose 
very  existence  no  one  can  deny  to  be  possible,  who  will 
not  make  matter  infinite,  and  take  from  God  a  power 
to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it. 

Motion  ^  2^*    ^"*^  ^^*  *^  g^  s^  ^^^  ^s  beyond 

proves  a  va-  the  utmost  boimds  of  body  in  the  univer^, 
cuum.  nor  appeal  to  God's  omnipotency,  to  find 

a  vacuum,  the  motion  of  bodies  that  are  in  our  view 


y 
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and  neighbourhood  seems  to  me  plainly' to  evince  it. 
For  I  desire  any  one  so  to  divide  a  solid  body,  of  any 
dimension  he  pleases,  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
solid  parts  to  move  up  and  down  freely  every  way  within 
the  bounds  of  that  superficies,  if  there  be  not  left  in 
it  a  void  space,  as  big  as  the  least  part  into  which  he 
has  divided  the  said  solid  body.  And  if  where  the  least 
particle  of  the  body  divided  is  as  big  as  a  mustard- 
seed,  a  void  space  equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  mustai-d-seed 
be  requisite  to  make  room  for  the  free  motion  of  the 
parts  of  the  divided  body  within  the  bounds  of  its  su- 
pei-ficies,  where  the  particles  of  matter  are  100,000,000 
less  than  a  mustard-seed  ;  there  must  also  be  a  space  void 
of  solid  matter,  as  big  as  lOOjOOO.OOO  part  of  a  mus- 
tard-seed ;  for  if  it  hold  in  one,  it  will  hold  in  the  other,  _i^ 
and  so  on  in  infinitum.  And  let  this  void  space  _be  ssli-^^^ 
little  as  it  will,  it  destroys  the  hypotbesisof  plenitude. 
FoFif  there  can  be  a  space  void  of  body  equal  to  the  _, 

snfallest  separate  particle  of  matter  now  existing  in  na- 
ture, it  is  still  space  without  body ;  and  makes  as  great 
a  difference  between  space  and  body,  as  if  it  were  [iiyei 
^as-y-a,  a  distance  as  wide  as  any  in  nature.  And  there- 
fore, if  we  suppose  not  the  void  space  necessary  to  mo- 
tion equal  to  the  least  parcel  of  the  divided  solid  matter, 
hut  to  -rV  or  T-oVff  of  it ;  the  same  consequence  will  al- 
ways follow  of  space  without  matter. 

^  24.  But  the  question  being  here,  'iTieidcflBof 
"  whether  the  idea  of  space  or  extension  be  ^"^  ^^^  rxJ 
*'  the  same  with  the  idea  of  body,"  it  is  ^J^  } 
liot  necessary  to  prove  the  real  existence  of 
a  vacuum,  but  the  idea  of  it ;  which  it  is  plain  men 
have  when  they  ihquire  and  dispute,  whether  there  be 
a  vacuum  or  no.  For  if  they  had  not  the  idea  of  space 
without  body,  they  could  not  make  a  question  about  its 
existence  :  and  if  their  idea  of  body  did  not  iticlude  in 
it  something  more  than  the  bare  idea  of  space,  they 
could  have  no  doubt  about  the  plenitude  of  the  world  : 
and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  demand,  whether  there 
were  space  without  body,  as  whether  there  were  space 
without  space,  or  body  without  body,  since  these  were 
but  different  names  of  the  same  idea. 
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Extenskm  ^  B5%  It  is  true,  the  idea  of  extension 
being  inse-  joins  itself  SO  inseparably  with  all  visible, 
]^^,       and  most  tangible  qualities,  that  it  suffers 

j  proyes  it  not  US  to  see  no  one^  or  feel  very  few  external 
the  same,  objects,  without  taking  in  impressions  .  of 
extension  too.  This  readiness  of  exten- 
sion to  make  itself  be  taken  notice  of  so  constantly  with 
other  ideas,  has  been  the  occasion,  I  guess,  that  some 
have  made  the  whole  essence  of  body  to  consist  in  ex- 
tension ;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
some  have  had  their  minds,  by  their  eyes,  and  touch 
(the  busiest  of  all  our  senses)  so  filled  with  the  idea  of 
extension,  and  as  it  were  wholly  possessed  with  it,  that 
they  allowed  no  existence  to  any  thing  that  had  not  ex- 
tension. I  shall  not  now  argue  with  those  men,  who 
take  the  measure  and  possibility  of  all  being,  only  from 
their  narrow  and  gross  imaginations :  but  having  here 
to  do  only  with  those  who  conclude  the  essence  of  bo4y 
to  be  extension,  because  they  say  they  cannot  ima- 
gine any  sensible  quality  of  any  body  without  extension ; 
I  shall  desire  them  to  consider,  that  had  they  reflected 
on  their  ideas  of  tastes  and  smells,  as  much  as  on  those 
of  sight  and  touch ;  nay,  had  they  examined  their 
ideas  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  several  other  pains,  they 
would  have  found,  that  they  included  in  them  no  idea 
of  extension  at  all ;  which  is  but  an  affection  of  body, 
as  well  as  the  rest,  discoverable  by  our  senses,  which 
are  scarce  acute  enough  to  look  into  the  pure  essences  of 
things. 

^  2G.  If  those  ideas,  which  are  constantly  joined  to 
all  others,  must  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  essence 
of  those  things  'which  have  constantly  those  ideas  joined 
to  them,  and  are  inseparable  from  them ;  then  unity  is 
without  doubt  the  essence  of  every  thing.  For  there  is 
not  any  object  of  sensation  or  reflection,  which  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  idea  of  one :  but  the  weakness  of  this 
kind  of  argument  we  have  already  shown  suflSciently. 
Ideas  of  §  ^7.  To  conclude,  whatever  men  shall 

vv  space  and  think  concerning  the  existence  of  a  vacuum, 
solidity  dis^  this  is  plain  to  me,  that  we  have  as  clear 
**^^*^  an  idea  of  space  distinct  from  solidity,  as 
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we  have  of  solidity  distinct  from  motion,  or  motion 
from  space.  We  have  not  any  two  more  distinct  ideas, 
and  we  can  as  easily  conceive  space  without  solidity,  as 
we  can  conceive  body  or  space  without  motion ;  though 
it  be  ever  so  certain,  that  neither  body  nor  motion  can 
exist  without  space.  But  whether  any  one  will  take 
space  to  be  only  a  relation  resulting  from  the  existence 
of  other  beings  at  a  distance,  or  whether  they  will  think 
the  words  of  the  most  knowing  king  Solomon,  "  The 
"  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain 
"  thee ;"  or  those  more  emphatical  ones  of  the  in- 
spired philosopher  St.  Paul,  "  In  him  we  live,  move, 
"  and  have  our  being ;"  are  to  be  understood  in 
literal  sense,  I  leave  every  one  to  consider :  only  our 
idea  of  space  is,  I  think,  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  distinct  from  that  of  body.  For  whether  we  con- 
sider in  matter  itself  the  distance  of  its  coherent  soHd ' 
parts,  and  call  it,  in  respect  of  those  solid  parts,  ex- 
tension ;  or  whether,  considering  it  as  lying  between 
the  extremities  of  any  body  in  its  several  dimensions, 
we  call  it  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  or  else,  con- 
sidering it  as  lying  hetween  any  two  bodies,  or  jxisitive 
beings,  without  any  consideration  whether  therejw  any 
matter  or  no  between,  we  call  it  distance ;  (liowever 
named  or  considered,  it  is  always  the  same  unifoim 
simple  idea  of  space,^aken  from  objects  about  which 
our  senses  have  been  Conversant ;  whereof  having  set- 
tled ideas  in  our  minds,  we  can  revive,  repeat  and  add 
them  one  to  another  as  often  as  we  will,  and  consider 
the  space  or  distance  so  imagined,  either  as  filled  with 
solid  parts,  so  that  another  body  cannot  come  there, 
without  displacing  and  thrusting  out  the  body  that  was ' 
there  before ;  or  else  as  void  of  solidity,  so  that  a  body 
of  equal  dimensions  to  that  empty  or  pure  space  may 
Le  placed  in  it,  without  the  removing  or  expulsion  of 
any  thing  that  was  there.  But,  to  avoid  confusion  in 
discourses  concerning  this  matter,  it  were  possibly  to 
be  wished  that  the  name  extengionjvere  applied  only  to 
matter,  or  the  distance  of  the  extremities  of  particular 
bodies ;  and  the  term  expansion  to  space  in  general,  ^s 
with  or  without  solid  matter  possessing  it,  so  as  to  sayi 
VOL.  I.  Ifl  Vi<^ 
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space  is  expanded,  and  body  extended.  But  in  this 
every  one  has  liberty :  I  propose  it  only  for  the  more 
clear  and  distinct  way  of  speaking. 

§  28.  The  knowing  precisely  what  our 
I£^^]^jj^j^g3j.  words  stand  for,  would,  I  imagine,  in  this 
simple  ideas,  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  cases,  quickly 
end  the  dispute.  For  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  men,  when  they  come  to  examine  them,  find  their 
simple  ideas  aU  generally  to  agree,  though  in  discourse 
with  one  another  they  perhaps  confound  one  another 
with  different  names.  I  imagine  that  men  who  abstract 
their  thoughts,  and  do  well  examine  the  ideas  of  their 
own  minds,  cannot  much  differ  in  thinking;  however 
they  may  perplex  themselves  with  words,  according  to 
the  way  of  speaking  of  the  several  schools  or  sects  they 
have  been  bred  up  in:  though  amongst  unthinking 
men,  who  examine  not  scrupulously  and  carefully  their 
own  ideas,  and  strip  them  not  from  the  marks  men  use 
for  them,  but  confound  them  with  words,  there  must 
be  endless  dispute,  wrangling,  and  jargon ;  especially  if 
they  be  learned  bookish  men,  devoted  to  some  sect, 
and  accustomed  to  the  language  of  it,  and  have  learned 
to  talk  after  others.  But  if  it  should  happen,  that  any 
two  thinking  men  should  really  have  different  ideas,  I 
do  not  see  how  they  could  discourse  or  argue  one  with 
another.  Here  I  must  not  be  mistaken,  to  think  that 
every  floating  imagination  in  men's  brains  is  presently 
of  that  sort  of  ideas  I  speak  of.  It  is  not  easy  for 
the  mind  to  put  off  those  confused  notions  and  pre- 
judices it  has  imbibed  from  custom,  inadvertency,  and 
common  conversation :  It  requires  pains  and  assiduity 
to  examine  its  ideas,  till  it  resolves  them  into  those 
clear  and  dbtinct  simple  ones,  out  of  which  they  are 
compounded;  and  to  see  which,  amongst  its  simple 
ones,  have  or  have  not  a  necessary  connexion  and  de- 
pendence one  upon  another.  Till  a  man  doth  this  in 
the  primary  and  original  notion  of  things,  he  builds 
upon  floating  and  uncertain  principles,  and  will  often 
find  himself  at  a  loss. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Duration,  and  its  simple  Modes. 

\  1.  There  is  another  sort  of  distance  Dumtion  ii 


m 


or  length,  the  idea  whereof  we  get  not  fleeting  ex« 
from  the  permanent  parts  of  space,  but  J^""™' 
from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishing 
parts  of  succession.  This  we  call  duration,  the  simple 
modes  whereof  are  any  diSerent  lengths  of  it,  whereof 
we  have  distinct  ideas,  as  hours,  days,  years,  &c.  time 
and  eternity. 

^  2,  The  answer  of  a  great  man,  to  one  Its  idea  from 
who  asked  what  time  was,  "  Si  non  rogas  reflection  on 
"intelligo,"  (which  amounts  to  this;  the  JJ^J^;^ 
more  I  set  myself  to  think  of  it,  the  less  I^ — " 
understand  it)  might  perhaps  pei-suade  one,  that  time, 
which  reveals  all  otlier  thing-s,  is  itself  not  to  be  dis- 
covered. Duration,  time,  and  eternity,  are  not  with- 
out reason  thought  to  have  something  very  abstruse  in 
their  nature.  But  however  remote  these  may  seem  from 
our  comprehension,  yet  if  we  trace  them  right  to  their 
'  originals,  I  douht  not  but  one  of  those  sources  of  all 
,  our  knowledge,  viz.  sensation  and  reflection,  will  be 
able  to  furnish  us  with  these  ideas,  as  clear  and  distinct 
as  many  other  which  are  thouglit  much  less  obscure ; 
and  we  shall  find,  tliat  the  idea  of  eternity  itself  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  common  original  with  the  rest  of 
our  ideas. 

§  3.  To  understand  time  and  eteniity  aright,  we 
ought  with  attention  to  consider  what  idea  it  is  we  have 
of  duration,  and  how  we  came  by  it.  It  is  evident  to  \p^ 
any  one,  who  will  but  ohseryg^'IiaL passes  in  his  own  ■■f''^ 
mind,  that  there  is  a/U'ain  of  ideas  which  constantly 
succeed  one  another  in  iTts  understanding,  as  long  as 
he  is  awake.  Reflection  on  these  appearances  of  several 
ideas,  one  after  another,  in  our  minds,  is  that  which 
furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  succession  ;  and  the  distance 
between  any  parts  of  tliat  succession,  or  between  the 
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I  appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  that  we 
caU  duration.     For  whilst  we  are  thinking,  or  whilst 

i  we  receive  successively  sev^^al  ideas  in  our  minds,  we 

^^know  that  we  do  exist ;  and  so  we  call  the  existence, 
or  the  continuation  of  the  existence  of  ourselves,  or 
any  thing  else,  commensurate  to  the  succession  of  any 
ideas  in  our  mind99  the  duration  of  ourselves,  or  any 

[such  other  thing  coexistent  with  our  thinking, 

^  4.   That  we  have  our  notion  of  succession  and 
duration  from  this  original,  viz.  from  reflection  on  the 

v^  train  of  ideas  which  we  find  to  appear  one  after  an- 
other in  out  own  minds,  seems  plain  to  me,  in  that  we 
have  no  perception  of  duration,  but  by  considering  the 
train  of  ideas  that  take  their  turns  in  our  understand- 
ings. When  that  succes3ion  of  ideas  ceases,  our  per- 
ception of  duration  ceases  with  it ;  which  every  one 
clearly  experiments  in  himself,  whilst  he  sleeps  soundly, 
whether  an  hour  or  a  day,  a  month  or  a  year :  of  which 
duration  of  things,  while  he  sleeps  or  thinks  not,  he 
has  no  perception  at  all,  but  it  is  quite  lost  to  him ; 
and  the  moment  wherein  he  leaves  off  to  think,  till 
the  moment  he  begins  to  think  again,  seems  to  him  to 
have  no  distance.  And  so  I  doubt  not  it  would  be  to 
a  waking  man,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep  only 
one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation  and  the  suc- 
cession of  others.  And  we  see,  that  one  who  fixes 
his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take 
but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in 
his  mind,  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  con- 
templation, lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  ef 
that  duration,  and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is. 
But  if  sleep  commonly  unites  the  distant  parts  of  dura- 
tion,  it  is  because  during  that  time  we  have  no  sue- 
oei^on  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  For  if  a  man,  during 
his  sleep,  dreams,  and  variety  of  ideas  make  them-^ 
selves  perceptible  in  his  mind  one  after  another;  he 
hath  then,  during  such  dreaming,  a  sense  of  duration, 
and  of  the  length  of  it.  By  which  it  is  to  me  very 
clear,  that  men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their 
reflections  on  the  train  of  the  ideas  they  observe  to 
succeed  one  another  in  their  own    understandings; 
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without  which  ohservation  they  can  have  no  notion  of 
duvation,  whatever  may  happen  in  the  world. 

^  5.  Indeed,  a  man  having,  from  reflect-  The  idea  of 
ing  on  the  succession  and  number  of  his  own  ^ura^on  ap- 
thoughts,  got  the  notion  or  idea  of  duration,  thj^wiinat 
he  can  apply  that  notion  to  tilings  which  we  Jeep. 
exist  while  he  does  not  think ;  as  he  that 
has  got  theQdea  of  extension]  from  bodies  by  his  sight 
or  touch,  can  apply  it  to  distances,  where  no  body  is 
seen  or  felt.  And  therefore  though  a  man  has  no  per- 
ception of  the  length  of  duration,  which  passed  whilst 
,^iie  slept  or  thought  not ;  yet  having  observed  the  revc- 
s.  Jution  of  days  and  nights,  and  found  the  length  of  their 
P'^iarsijoii^to  he  in  appearance  regular  and  constant,  he 
can,  upon  the  supposition  that  that  revolution  has  pro- 
ceeded after  the  saaie  manner,  whilst  he  was  asleep  or 
thought  not,  as  it  used  to  do  at  other  times;  he  can, 
I  say,  imagine  and  make  allowance  for  the  length  of 
duration,  whilst  he  slept.  But  if  Adam  and  Eve  (when 
they  were  alone  in  the  world)  instead  of  their  ordinary 
night's  sleep,  had  passed  the  whole  twenty-four  hours 
C'in  one  continued  sleep,  the  duration  of  that  twenty- 
four  liours  had  been  irrecoverably  lost  to  them,  and 
been  for  ever  left  out  of  their  account  of  time. 
I  §  6,  Thus  by  reflecting  on  the  appear-  The  idea  of 
ling  of  various  ideas  one  after  another  in  snaessjon^ 
jour  understandings,  we  get  the  notion  of-^J^jj^^ 
ipuccession ;  which,  if  any  one  would  think 
we  did  rather  get  from  our  observation  of  motion  by 
our  senses,  he  will  perhaps  be  of  my  mind,  when  he 
considers  that  even  motion  produces  in  his  mind  an 
idea  of  succession,  no  otherwise  than  as  it  produces 
there  a  continued  train  of  distinguishable  ideas.  For 
a  man  looking  upon  a  body  really  moving,  perceives 
yet  no  motion  at  all,  unless  that  motion  produces  a  con- 
stant train  of  successive  ideas  :  v.  g.  a  man  becalmed 
at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  in  a  fair  day,  may  look 
on  the  sun,  or  sea,  or  ship,  a  whole  hour  together,  and  . 

perceive  no  motion  at  all  in  either;  tho«gh  it  be  cer-         r 
tain  that  two,  and  perhaps  all  of  thenv  have  moved 
during  that  time  a  great  way.     But  as  soon  as  he  per. 
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ceives  either  of  them  to  have  changed  distance  with 
some  other  body,  as  soon  as  this  motion  produces  any 
new  idea  in  him,  then  he  perceives  that  there  has  been 
motion.  But  wherever  a  man  is,  with  all  things  at  rest 
about  him,  without  perceiving  any  motion  at  all;  if 
during  this  hour  of  quiet  he  has  been  thinking,  he  will 
perceive  the  various  ideas  of  his  own  thoughts  in  his 
Own  mind,  appearing  one  after  another,  and  thereby 
observe  and  find  succession  where  he  could  observe  no 
motion. 

^  7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  motions 
very  slow,  though  they  are  constant,  are  not  perceived 
by  us ;  because  in  their  remove  from  one  sensible  part 
towards  another,  their  change  of  distance  is  so  slow, 
that  it  causes  no  new  ideas  in  us,  but  a  good  while  one 
after  another :  and  so  not  causing  a  constant  train  of 
new  ideas  to  follow  one  another  immediately  in  our 
minds,  [we  have  no  perception  of  motion ;  which  con- 
sisting HI  a  constant  succession,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
succession  without  a  constant  succession  of  varying  ideas 
arising  from  ii\ 

^  8.  On  the  contrary,  things  that  move  so  swift,  as 
not  to  affect  the  senses  distinctly  with  several  distin- 
guishable distances  of  their  motion,  and  so  cause  not 
any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  not  also  perceived 
to  move :  For  any  thing  that  moves  round  about  in  a 
circle,  in  less  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  succeed 
one  another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to  move ; 
but  seems  to  be  a  perfect  entire  circle  of  that  matter  or 
colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  circle  in  motion. 
The  train  of  }  ?'  ^ence  I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge, 
ideas  has  a  Whether  it  be  not  probable,  that  our  ideas 
certain  de*  do,  whilst  we  are  awake,  succeed  one  an- 
«^®^  other  in  our  minds  at  certain  distances,  not 
quic  ess.  niuch  unhke  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a 
lanthom,  turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle.  This 
appearance  of  theirs  in  .train,  though  perhaps  it  may 
be  sometimes  faster,  and  sometimes  slower,  yet,  I 
guess,  varies  not  very  much  in  a  waking  men ;  there 
seem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the  quickness  and  slow- 
ness of  the  succession  of  those  ideas  one  to  another  in 
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our  minds,  beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor 
hasten. 

^  10,  The  reason  I  have  for  this  odd  conjecture,  is 
from  observing  that  in  the  impressions  made  upoTi  any 
of  our  senses,  we  can  but  to  a  certain  degree  perceive 
any  succession ;  which,  if  exceeding  quick,  the  sense 
of  succession  is  lost,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  real  succession.  Let  a  cannon-bullet 
pass  througli  a  room,  and  in  its  way  take  with  it  any 
limb,  or  fleshy  parts  of  a  man ;  it  is  as  clear  as  any 
demonstration  can  be,  that  it  must  strike  successively 
the  two  sides  of  the  room.  It  is  also  evident,  that  it 
must  touch  one  pait  of  the  flesh  first,  and  another  after, 
and  so  in  succession :  And  yet  I  belicTe  nobody,  who 
ever  felt  the  pain  of  such  a  shot,  or  heard  the  blow 
against  the  two  distant  walls,  could  perceive  any  suc- 
cession either  in  the  pain  or  sound  of  so  swift  a  stroke. 
Such  a  part  of  duration  as  this,  wherein  we  perceive  no  ,  (l.  ^ 
succession,  is  that  which  we  call  an  instant,  and  is  that  Pf^yT 
which  takes  up  the  time  of  only  one  idea  in  our  minds,  ^^ 
without  the  succession  of  another,  wherein  therefore  we  | 
perceive  no  succession  at  all. 

^  11.    This  also  happens,  where  the  motion  is  so 
slow,  as  not  to  supply  a  constant  train  of  fresh  ideas  to 
the  senses,  as  fast  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving 
new  ones  into  it ;    and  so  other   ideas  of  our  own 
thoughts,  having  room  to  come  into  our  minds,   be- 
tween those  offered  to  our  senses  by  the  moving  body, 
there  the  sense  of  motion  is  lost ;  and  the  body,  though 
it  really  moves,  yet  not  changing  perceivable  distance 
with  some  other  bodies,  as  fast  as  the  ideas  of  our  own 
minds  do  naturally  follow  one  another  in  train,  the 
thing  seems  to  stand  still,  as  is  evident  in  the  hands  of 
clocks  and  shadows  of  sun-dials,  and  other  constant  but 
slow  motions;  where,  though  after  certain  intervals,  we    \l 
perceive  by  the  change  of  distance  that  it  hath  moved, 
yet  the  motion  itself  we  pereeive  not. 
I      ^  12.  So  that  to  me  it  seems,  that  the  This  ti 
constant  and  regular  succession  of  ideas  in 
I  waking  man  is,  as  it  were,  the  measure  and  ' 
I  standard  of  all  other  successions :  whereof 
if  any  one  either  exceeds  the  pace  of  out  id£BS,as,"flVuat 
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two  sounds  or  pains,  &c.  take  up  in  their  suooeisioti  the 
duration  of  but  one  idea,  or  else  where  any  motion  <Nr 
succession  is  so  slow,  as  that  it  keeps  not  pace  with  the 
ideas  in  our  minds,  or  the  quickness  in  which  they  take 
their  turns ;  as  when  any  one  or  more  ideas,  in  their 
ordinary  course,  come  into  our  mind,  between  those 
which  are  offered  to  the  sight  by  the  different  perceptible 
distances  of  a  body  in  motion,  or  between  sounds  or 
smells  following  one  another :  there  also  the  sense  of  a 
constant  continued  succession  is  lost,  and  we  perceive  it 
not  but  with  certain  gaps  of  rest  between. 
^      .  ,  §  13.  If  it  be  so  that  the  ideas  of  our 

cannot  fix      minds,  whilst  we  have  any  there,  do  con* 
long  on  one   stantly  change  and  shift  in  a  continual  sue- 
invariable      cession,  it  would  be  impossible,    may  any 
^  one  say,  for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one 

thing.  By  which,  if  it  be  meant,  that  a  man  may 
have  one  self-same  single  idea  a  long  time  alone  in  his 
mind,  without  any  variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  possible ;  for  which  (not  knowing  how 
the  ideas  of  our  minds  are  framed,  of  what  materials 
they  are  made,  whence  they  have  their  light,  and  how 
they  come  to  make  their  appearances)  I  can  give  no  other 
reason  but  experience :  And  I  would  have  any  one  try 
whether  he  can  keep  one  unvaried  single  idea  in  his 
mind,  without  any  other,  for  any  considerable  time 
together. 

§  14.  For  trial,  let  him  take  any  figure,  any  degree 
of  light  or  whiteness,  or  what  other  he  pleases ;  and  he 
will,  I  suppose,  find  it  difficult  to  keep  all  other  ideas 
out  of  his  mind :  But  that  some,  either  of  another  kind, 
or  various  considerations  of  that  idea  (each  of  which 
considerations  is  a  new  idea)  will  constantly  succeed  one 
another  in  his  thoughts,  let  him  be  as  wary  as  he  can. 

§  15.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  in  this  case,  I 
think,  is  only  to  mind  and  observe  what  the  ideas  are 
that  take  their  turns  in  his  understanding  ;  or  else  to 
direct  the  sort,  and  call  in  such  as  he  hath  a  desire 
or  use  of;  but  hinder  the  constant  succession  of  fresh 
ones,  I  think,  he  cannot,  though  he  may  commonly 
choose  whether  he  will  heedfully  observe  and  consider 
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^  16.  Whether  these  several  ideas  in  a  Ideas,  how- 
man's  mind  be  made  by  certain  motions,  f*'^  roads, 
I  will  not  here  dispute :  but  this  I  am  sure,  ^"^  of  "mo- 
that  they  include  no  idea  of  motion  in  their  tion. 
appearance ;  and  if  a  man  had  not  the  idea 
of  motion  otherwise,  I  think  he  would  have  none  at  all : 
which  is  enough  to  my  present  purpose,  and  sufficiently 
shows,  that  the  notice  we  take  of  the  ideas  of  our  own 
minds,  appearing  there  one  after  another,  is  that  which  , 
gives  us  the  idea  of  succession  and  duration,  without 
which  we  should  have  no  such  ideas  at  all.     It  is  not  i 
then  motion,    but  the  constant  train  of  ideas  in  our 
minds,  whilst  we  are  waking,  that  furnishes  us  with 
the  idea  of  duration :    whei-eof  motion  no  otherwise  i 
gives  lis  any  perception,  than  as  it  causes  in  our  minds 
a  constant  succession  of  ideas,  as  I  have  before  showed : 
And  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  smccession  and  duration, 
by  the  train  of  other  ideas  succeeding  one  another  in 
our  minds,  without  the  idea  of  any  motion,  as  by  the 
train  of  ideas  caused  by  the  uninterrupted  sensible 
change  of  distance  between  two  bodies,  which  we  have 
from  motion  :  and  therefore  we  should  as  well  have  the 
idea  of  duration,  were  there  no  sense  of  motion  at  all. 

§  17.  Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  dura-  ■[■■      .   i 
tion,  the  next  thing  natural  for  the  mind  ration  set 
to  do,  is  to  get  some  measure  of  this  com-  out  by  mea- 
mon  duration,  whereby  it  might  judge  of  *"'^' 
its  different  lengths,  and  consider  the  distinct  order 
wherein  several  things  exist,  without  which  a  great  part         ,  ^^ 
of  our  knowledge  would  be  confused,  and  a  great  part    .^ifcA' 
of  history  be  rendered  very  useless.    This  consideration    f  ^  r  f 
of  duration,  as  set  out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked  by 
certain  measures  or  epochs,  is  that,  I  tliink,  which  most 
properly  we  call  time. 

^    18.     In    the   measuring    of   extension,  A  good  mea- 
there  is  nothing  more  required  but  the^^T^*'"'^  "j-**?* 
plication   o^  fee   !itnnd'"'d    ^r   mfip'siire   we  ™s"wi,oledu- 
mflke  use  onto  the  thing,  of  whose  exten-  ration  into 
sion  we  would  be  informed.     But  in  the  equal  pe- 
measuring  of  duration,  this  cannot  be  done,  ""^^* 
because  no  two  different  parts  of  succession  can  be  put 
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together  to  measure  one  another :  and  nothing  being  a 
measure  of  duration  but  duration,  as  nothing  is  of  ex- 
tension but  extension,  we  cannot  keep  by  us  any  stand- 
ing unvarying  measure  of  duration,  which  consists  in  a 
constant  fleeting  succession,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths 
of  extension,  as  inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.  marked  out  in 
permanent  parcels  of  matter.  Nothing  then  could  serve 
well  for  a  convenient  measure  of  time,  but  what  has 
divided  the  whole  length  of  its  duration  into  apparently 
equal  portions,  by  constantly  repeated  ^ngj^*  What 
portions  of  duration  are  not  distinguish^lTor  considered 
as  distinguished  and  measured  by  such  periods,  come 
not  so  properly  under  the  notion  of  time,  as  appears  by 
such  phrases  as  these,  viz.  before  all  time,  and  when  time 
shall  be  no  more. 

Thexevolu-  §  19*  The  diurnal  and  annual  revolu- 
tions of  the  tions  of  the  sun,  as  having  been,  from  the 
^^  ^^%i  beginning,  of  nature,  constant,  regular,  and 
^propmst  universally  observable  by  aU  mankind,  and 
jneasures  of  Supposed  equal  to  one  another,  have  been 
time.  with  reason  made  use  of  for  the  measure  of 

duration.  But  <he  distinction  of  days  and  years  having 
depended  on  the  motion  of  the  sun,  it  has  brought  this 
mistake  with  it,  that  it  has  been  thought  that  motionl 
and  duration  were  the  measure  one  of  another:  for| 
men,  in  the  measuring  of  the  length  of  time,  having 
been  accustomed  to  the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours,  days, 
months,  years,  &c.  which  they  found  themselves  upon 
any  mention  of  time  or  duration  presently  to  think  on, 
all  which  portions  of  time  were  measured  out  by  the 
motion  of  those  heavenly  bodies;  they  were  apt  to 
confound  time  and  motion,  or  at  least  to  think  that 
they  had  a  necessary  connexion  one  with  another: 
whereas  any  constant  periodical  appearance,  or  altera- 
tion of  ideas  in  seemingly  equidistant  spaces  of  dura- 
tion, if  constant  and  universally  observable,  would  have 
as  well  distinguished  the  inTervals  of  timeT  as  those  that 
have  been  made  use  of.  For  supposing  the  sun,  which 
some  have  taken  to  be  a  fire,  had  been  lighted  up  at 
the  same  distance  of  time  that  it  now  every  day  comes 
about  to  the  same  meridian,  and  then  gone  out  again 
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about  twelve  hours  after,  and  that  in  the  space  of  an 
annual  revolution,  it  had  sensibly  increased  in  bright- 
ness  and  heat,  and  so  decreased  again  ;  would  not  such 
regular  appearances  serve  to  measure  out  the  distances 
of  duration  to  all  that  could  observe  it,  as  well  without 
as  with  motion  ?  For  if  the  appearances  were  constant, 
universally  observable,  and  in  equidistant  periods,  they 
would  serve  mankind  for  measure  of  tim6  as  well,  were 
the  motion  away. 

§  '20.  For  the  freezing  of  water,  or  the  But  not  by   ^  *^*o** 
blowing  of  a  plant,    returning  at  eguidis-  '''s"'  'notion  f^    j^ 

tant  periodsjD-all  parts  of  the  earth,  would  ^'l*  ^^'^^'  ■^''^-^ 

1- r  cal  appear- ajAA-i3i**" 

as  well  serve  men  to  reckon  then*  years  by,  ances.  >^ 
as  the  motions  of  the  sun  :  and  in  effect  we 
see,  that  some  people  in  America  counted  their  years  by  c,  ^^lu^ 
the  coming  of  certain  birds  amongst  them  at  their  •^^r->'^-iJ[ti 
tain  seasons,  and  leaving  them  at  others.  For  a  fit  of  ^Sitnin^ -° 
an  ague,  the  sense  of  hunger  or  thirst,  a  smell  or  a  taste, 
or  any  other  idea  returning  constantly  at  equidistant 
periods,  and  making  itself  universally  be  taken  notice 
of,  would  not  fail  to  measure  out  the  course  of  succes- 
sion, and  distinguisli  the  distances  of  time.  Thus  we 
see  that  men  born  blind  count  time  well  enough  by 
years,  whose  revolutions  yet  they  cannot  distinguish  by 
motions,  that  they  perceive  not ;  and  I  ask  whether  a 
blind  man,  who  distinguished  his  years  either  by  the 
heat  of  summer,  or  cold  of  winter;  by  the  smell  of 
any  flower  of  the  spring,  or  taste  of  any  fruit  of  the 
autunm ;  would  not  have  a  better  measure  of  time  than 
the  Romans  had  before  the  reformation  of  their  calen- 
dar by  Julius  Caesar,  or  many  other  people,  whose  years, 
notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  sun,  which  they  pre- 
tend to  make  use  of,  are  very  irregular  ?  And  it  adds 
no  small  difficulty  to  chronology,  that  the  exact  lengths 
of  the  years  that  several  nations  counted  by,  are  hard 
to  be  known,  tlicy  dilToring  very  much  one  from  an- 
other, and  I  think  I  may  say  all  of  them  from  the  precise 
motion  of  the  sun.  And  if  the  sun  moved  from  the 
creation  to  the  flood  constantly  in  the  equator,  and  so 
equally  dispersed  its  light  and  heat  to  all  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth,  in  days  all  of  the  same  length,  with- 
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out  its  annual  variations  to  the  trbpicks,  as  a  late  in« 
genious  author  supposes ;  *  I  do  not  think  it  yery  easy 
to  imagine,  that  (notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the 
sun)  men  should  in  the  antediluvian  worid  from  the  be« 
ginning,  count  by  years,  or  measure  their  time  by  pe- 
riods, that  had  no  sensible  marks  very  obvious  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by. 

No  two  Darts      §  21.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  with-    ^ 
of  duratEn    ^^*  ^  regular  motion,  such  as  of  the  sun,  ?5 
can  be  oer-    Or  some  Other,  how  could  it  ever  be  known  jf^ 
tainlykiHiwn  that  such  periods  were  equal  ?  To  which  I 
to  be  equal    ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  returning 

appearances  might  be  known  by  the  same  way  that  that 
of  days  was  known,  or  presumed  to  be  so  at  first; 
which  wis  only  by  judging  of  them  by  the  train  of 
ideas  which  had  passed  in  men's  minds  in  the  intervals : 
by  which  train  of  ideas  discovering  inequality  in  the 
natural  days,  but  none  in  the  artificial  days,  the  arti- 
ficial days  or  vup^StljMff «  were  guessed  to  be  equal,  whi6h 
was  sufficient  to  make  them  serve  for  a  measure;  though 
exacter  search  has  since  discovered  inequality  in  the 
diuinal  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  we  knOw  not  whe- 
ther the  tonual  also  be  not  unequal.  These  yet,  by 
their  presumed  and  apparent  equality,  serve  as  well  to 
reckon  time  by  (though  not  to  measure  the  parts  of 
duration  exac^)  as  if  they  could  be  proved  to  be  ex- 
actly equal.  TWe  must  therefore  carefully  distinguish 
betwixt  duratbn  itself,  and  the  measures  we  make  use 
of  to  judge  of  its  length^  Duration  in  itself  is  to  be 
considered  as  going  on  in  one  constant,  equal,  uniform 
course :  but  none  of  the  measures  of  it,  which  we  makcy/ 
use  of,  can  be  known  to  do  so ;  nor  can  we  be  assured, 
that  their  assigned  parts  or  periods  are  equal  in  dora^ 
tion  one  to  another ;  for  two  successive  lengths  of  du- 
ration, however  measured,  can  never  be  demonstrated 
to  be  equal.  The  motion  of  the  sun,  which  the  worid 
used  so  long  and  so  confidently  for  an  exact  meiasurtd 
of  duration,  has,  as  I  said,  been  found  in  its  several  parts 
unequal :  And  though  men  have  of  late  made  use  of  d 
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pendulum,  as  a  more  steady  and  regular  motion  than 
that  of  tlie  sun,  or  (to  speak  more  truly)  of  the  earth  ; 
yet  if  any  one  should  be  asked  how  he  certainly  knows 
that  the  two  successive  swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal, 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  satisfy  him,  that  they  are  infal- 
libly so :  since  we  cannot  be  sure,  that  the  cause  of 
that  motion,  which  is  unknown  to  us,  shall  always 
operate  equally;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  medium  in 
which  the  jiendulum  moves,  is  not  constantly  the  same  : 
Either  of  which  varying,  may  alter  the  equality  of  such 
periods,  and  thereby  destroy  the  certainty  and  exactness 
of  the  measure  by  motion,  as  well  as  any  other  pe- 
riods of  other  appearances  ;  the  notion  of  duration  still 
remaining  clear,  though  our  measures  of  it  cannot  any 
of  them  be  demonstrated  to  l>e  exact.  Since  then  no 
two  portions  of  succession  can  be  brought  together,  it 
is  impossible  ever  certainly  to  know  their  equabty. 
All  that  we  can  do  for  a  measure  of  time  is  to  take 
such  as  have  continual  successive  appearances  at  seem- 
ingly equidistant  periods ;  of  which  seeming  equality 
we  have  no  other  measure,  but  such  as  the  train  of  our 
own  ideas  have  lodged  in  our  memones,  with  the  con- 
currence of  other  probable  reasons  to  persuade  us  of 
their  equality. 

^22.  One  thing  seems  strange  to  me,  1  Time  not  the 
that  whilst  all  men  manifestly  measured  l™^!""^  "*^ 
time  by  the  motion  of  the  great  and  visible  u^L!:^^iL^ 
bodies  of  the  world,  time  yet  should  be 
defined  to  be  the  "  measure  of  motion  ;"  whereas  it  is 
obvious  to  every  one  who  reflects  ever  so  litlIe~on  it, 
that  TolnensmirTnolion, "space  is  as  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered  a"s~time :  atuTthose  who  look  a  little  farther, 
will  find  also  the  bulk  of  the  thing  moved  necessary  to 
be  taken  into  the  computation,  by  any  one  who  will 
estimate  or  measure  motion,  so  as  to  judge  right  of  it. 
Nor  indeed  does  motion  any  otherwise  conduce  to  the 
measuring  of  duration,  than  as  it  constantly  brings  about 
the  return  of  certain  sensible  ideas,  in  seeming  equidis- 
tant periods.  For  if  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  aa 
■  unequal  as  of  a  ship  driven  by  unsteady  winds,  some- 
'"mes  veiy  slow,  and  at  others  irregularly  very  swift  i 
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or  if  being  constantly  equaUj  swift,  it  yet  was  not  cir- 
cular, and  produced  not  the  same  appearances,  it  would 
not  at  all  help  us  to  measure  time,  any  more  than  the 
seeming  unequal  motion  of  a  comet  does. 
^.  §  23.    Minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years,! 

hours,  ^ys,  ^^^  ^^^^  "^  more  necessary  to  time  or  du-' 
and  years,  ration,  than  inches,  feet,  yards,  and  miles,; 
notnecessa-   marked  out  in  any  matter,  are  to  exten- 

verse,  by  the  constant  use  of  them,  as  of 
periods  set  out  by  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  or  as 
known  parts  of  such  periods,  have  fixed  the  ideas  of 
such  lengths  of  duration  in  our  minds,  which  we  apply 
to  all  parts  of  time,  whose  lengths  we  would  consider ; 
yet  there  may  be  other  parts  of  the  universe,  where 
they  no  more  use  these  measures  of  ours,  than  in  Japan 
they  do  our  inches,  feet,  or  miles ;  but  yet  something 
an^ogous  to  them  there  must  be.     For  without  some 
regular  periodical  returns,  we  could  not  measure  our- , 
selves,  or  signify  to  others,  the  length  of  any  duration, ; 
though  at  the  same  time  the  world  were  as  full  of  mo- 
tion as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it  disposed  into  regular : 
and  apparently  equidistant  revolutions.    But  the  differ- 1 
ent  measures  that  ma^  be  made  use  of  for  the  account 
of  time,   do  not  at  all  alter  the  notion  of  duration, 
which  is  the  thing  to  be  measured ;  no  more  than  the 
different  standards  of  a  foot  and  a  cubit  alter  the  notion 
of  extension  to  those  who  make  use  of  those  different 
measures. 
f^  ^  24i.   The  mind  having  once  ffot  such 

Uur  mea-  '  _    ,  .      ^         i  i     . 

sure  of  time  ^  measure  of  time  as  the  annual  revolution 
applicable  of  the  sun,  can  apply  that  measure  to  du- 
to  duration  ration,  wherein  that  measure  itself  did  not 
exist,  and  with  which,  in  the  reality  of  its 
being,  it  had  nothing  to  do  :  for  should  one  say,  that 
Abraham  was  bom  in  the  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twelfth  year  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  altogether 
as  intelligible,  as  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  though  there  were  so  far  back  no  motion  of  the 
the  sun,  nor  any  motion  at  all.  For  though  the  Julian 
period  be  supposed  to  begin  several  hundred  years 
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before  there  were  really  either  days,  nights,  or  years, 
mariied  out  by  any  revolutions  of  the  sun ;  yet  we 
reckon  as  right,  and  thereby  measure  durations  as  well, 
as  if  really  at  that  time  the  sun  had  existed,  and  kept 
the  same  ordinary  motion  it  doth  now.  The  idea  of 
duration  equal  to  an  annual  revolutiim  of  the  sun,  is  as 
easily  applicable  in  our  thoughts  to  duration,  where  no 
sun  or  motion  was,  as  the  idea  of  a  foot  or  yard,  taken 
from  bodies  here,  can  be  applied  in  our  thoughts  to  dis- 
tances beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  where  are  nQ 
bodies  at  all. 

^  25.  For  supposing  it  were  five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  miles,  or  millions  of  miles,  from 
this  place  to  the  remotest  body  of  the  universe  (for  be- 
ing finite,  it  must  be  at  a  certain  distance)  as  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years  from  this  time  to  the  first  existence  of  any  body 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  we  can,  in  our  thoughts, 
apply  this  measure  of  a  year  to  duration  before  the  crea- 
tion, or  beyond  the  duration  of  bodies  or  motion,  as  we 
can  this  measure  of  a  mile  to  space  beyond  the  utmost 
bodies;  and  by  the  one  measure  duration  where  there 
was  no  motion,  as  well  as  by  the  other  measure  space 
in  our  thoughts,  where  there  is  no  body. 

§  26.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  here,  that,  in  this  way 
of  explaining  of  time,  I  have  begged  what  I  should  not, 
viz.  that  the  world  is  neither  eternal  nor  infinite ;  I 
answer,  that  to  my  present  purpose  it  is  not  needful,  in 
this  place,  to  make  use  of  arguments,  to  evince  the 
world  to  be  finite,  both  in  duration  and  extension;  but 
it  being  at  least  as  conceivable  as  the  contrary,  I  have 
certainly  the  liberty  to  suppose  it,  as  well  as  any  one 
hath  to  suppose  the  contrary :  and  I  doubt  not  but 
that  evtiry  one  that  will  go  about  it,  may  easily  con- 
ceive in  his  mind  the  beginning  of  motion,  though  not 
of  all  duration,  and  so  may  come  to  a  stop  and  non 
_ultra  in  his  consideration  of  motion.  So  also  in  his  ^y 
|<houghts  he  may  set  limits  to  body,  and  the  extension  M^ 

jelonging  to  it,  but  not  to  space  where  no  body  is ;  the  ^ 
jlitmost  bounds  of  space  and  duration  being  beyond  the  ■ 

teach  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  utmost  bounds  of  nuin- 
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ber  are  beyond  the  largest  comprehension  of  the  mind ; 
and  all  for  the  same  reason^  as  we  shall  see  in  another 
place. 

Eternitv  ^  ^*^'  ^^  *^®  ^^"^^  means  therefore,  and 

from  the  same  original  that  we  come  to 
have  the  idea  of  time,  we  have  also  that  idea  which  we 
call  eternity :  viz.  having  got  the  idea  of  succession 
and  duration,  by  reflecting  on  the  train  of  our  own 
ideas,  caused  in  us  either  by  the  natural  appearances  of 
those  ideas  coming  constantly  of  themselves  into  our 
waking  thoughts,  or  else  caused  by  external  objects  suc- 
cessively affecting  our  senses ;  and  having  from  the  re- 
volutions of  the  sun  got  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of 
duration,  we  can^  in  our  thoughts,  add  such  lengths  of 
duration  to  one  another,  as  often  as  we  please,  and  ap- 
(dy  them,  so  added,  to  durations  past  or  to  come  :  and 
this  we  can  continue  to  do  on,  without  bounds  or  limits, 
and  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  apply  thus  the  length  of 
the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  to  duration,  supposed  be« 
fore  the  sun's,  or  any  other  motion  had  its  being ;  which 
is  no  more  difficult  or  absurd,  than  to  apply  the  noticm 
I  have  of  the  moving  of  a  shadow  one  hour  to-day  upon 
the  sun-dial  to  the  duration  of  something  last  night,"\ 
v.  g.  the  burning  of  a  candle,  which  is  now  abscdutely  ' 
separate  from  all  actual  motion :  and  it  is  as  impossible 
for  the  duration  of  that  flame  for  an  hour  last  night  to 
co-exist  with  any  motion  that  now  is,  or  for  ever  shall 
be,  as  for  any  part  of  duration,  that  was  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  to  co-exist  with  the  motion  of 
the  sun  now.   But  yet  this  hinders  not,  but  that  having 
the  idea  of  the  length  of  the  motion  of  the  shadow  on  a 
dial  between  the  marks  of  two  hours,  I  can  as  distinctly 
measure  in  my  thoughts  the  duration  of  that  candle- 
light last  night,  as  I  can  the  duration  of  any  thing  that 
does  now  exist :  And  it  is  no  more  than  to  think,  that 
had  the  sun  shone  then  on  the  dial,  and  moved  after  the 
same  rate  it  doth  now,  the  shadow  on  the  dial  would 
have  passed  from  one  hour-line  to  another,  whilst  that 
flame  of  the  candle  lasted. 

^  28.  The  notion  of  an  hour,  day,  or  year,  being 
onl^  th^  idea  I  have  of  the  length  of  certain  periodical 
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regular  motions,  neither  of  which  motions  do  ever  all 
at  once  exist,  but  only  in  the  ideas  I  have  of  them  in 
my  memory  derived  from  my  senses  or  reflection  ;  I 
can  with  the  same  ease,  and  for  the  same  reason,  apply 
it  in  my  thoughts  to  duration  antecedent  to  all  manner 
of  motion,  as  well  as  to  any  thing  that  is  but  a  minute, 
or  a  day,  antecedent  to  the  motion,  that  at  this  very 
moment  the  sun  is  in.     All  things  past  are  equally  and 
perfectly  at  rest ;    and  to  tliis  way  of  consideration  of 
them  are  all  one,  whether  they  were  before  the  begin-l 
ning  of  the  world,  or  but  yesterday  :  the  measuring  of        l. 
any  duration  by  some  motion  depending  not  at  all  onl  ^T/^ 
the  real  co-existence  of  that  thing  to  that  motion,  or  any/ 
other  periods  of  revolution,  byLthe  having  a  clear  idea      *^0^ 
of  the  length  of  some  periodical  known  motion,  or  othen  yy^**^ 
interv'als  of^Iuratiori^trinv~in1nJ.  and  applying  that  to  '  ' 

tlie  duration  of  thethingl  would  measure.  I 

^  2P.  Hence  we  "see,  that  some  men  imagine  the 
duration  of  the  world,  from  its  first  existence  to  this 
present  year  1689,  to  have  been  five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  years,  or  equal  to  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  annual  revolutions  of  the 
sun,  and  others  a  great  deal  more  ;  as  the  Egyptians  of 
old,  who  in  the  time  of  Alexander  counted  twenty-three 
thousand  years  from  the  reign  of  the  sun  ;  and  the 
Chinese  now,  who  account  the  world  three  millions 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  years  old,  or  more : 
which  longer  duration  of  the  world,  according  to  their 
computation,  though  I  should  not  believe  to  be  true, 
yet  I  can  equally  imagine  it  with  them,  and  aa  truly  un- 
derstand, and  say  one  is  longer  than  the  other,  as  I 
understand,  that  Methusalem's  life  was  longer  than 
Enoch's.  And  if  the  common  reckoning  of  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  should  be  true  {as  it 
may  be  as  well  as  any  other  assigned)  it  hinders  not  at 
all  my  imagining  what  others  mean  when  they  make  the 
world  one  thousand  years  older,  since  every  one  may 
with  the  same  facility  imagine  (1  do  not  say  lielieve)  the 
world  to  be  fifty  thousand  years  old,  as  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  :  and  may  as  well  conceive 
the  duration  of  fifty  thousand  years,  as  five  thousand 
sixhundre^Mid  tbirty-nine.  _  Wt*^^^  ^\*$S!^^T*0^'^ 
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(to  the  measuring  the  duration  of  any  thing  by  time,  it  is 
not  requisite  that  that  thing  should  be  co-existent  to  the 
motion  we  measure  by,  or  any  other  periodical  revolu- 
tion  ;^but  it  suffices  to  this  purpose,  that  we  have  the 
idga  cjf  the  length  of  any  regular  periodical  appearances, 
wmcn  we  can  in  our  minds  apply  to  duration,  with  which 
the  motion  or  appearance  never  co-existed. 

^  30.  For  as  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  delivered 
by  Moses,  I  can  imagine  that  light  existed  three  days 
before  the  sun  was,  or  had  any  motion,  barely  by  think- 
ing, that  the  duration  of  light,  before  the  sun  was  cre- 
ated, was  so  long  as  (if  the  sun  had  moved  then»  as  it 
doth  now)  would  have  been  equal  to  three  of  his  di- 
urnal  revolutions ;  so  by  the  same  way  I  can  have  an 
idea  of  the  chaos,  or  angels  being  created,  before  there 
was  either  light,  or  any  continued  motion,  a  minute,  an 
hour,  a  day,  a  year,  or  one  thousand  years.  For  if  I 
can  but  consider  duration  equal  to  one  minute,  before 
either  the  being  or  motion  of  any  body,  I  can  add  one 
minute  more  till  I  come  to  sixty :  and  by  the  same  way 
of  adding  minutes,  hours,  or  years  (i.  e.  such  or  such 
parts  of  the  sun's  revolutions,  or  any  other  period, 
whereof  I  have  the  idea)  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  sup- 
pose a  duration  exceeding  as  many  such  periods  as  I  can 
reckon,  let  me  add  whilst  I  will :  which  I  think  is  the 
notion  we  have  of  eternity,  of  whose  infinity  we  have  no 
other  notion,  than  we  have  of  the  infinity  of  number,  to 
which  we  can  add  for  ever  without  end. 

§  .31.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  from  those 
two  fountains  of  all  knowledge  before-mentioned,  viz. 
reflection  and  sensation,  we  get  ideas  of  duration,  and 
the  measures  of  it. 

For,  .first,  by  observing  what  passes  in  our  minds, 
how  our  ideas  there  in  train  constantly  some  vanish, 
and  others  l)egin  to  appear,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  suc- 
cession. 

Secondly,  by  observing  a  distance  in  the  parts  of  this 
succession,  we  get  the  idea  of  duration. 

Jlill£dlyj  by  sensation  observing  certain  appearances, 
at  certain  regular  and  seeming  equidistant  periods,  we 
get  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  or  measures  of  duration, 
^  minutes,  hours,  days,  yeavs^  &c, 
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Foui'thlyj_by  being  able  to  repeat  those  measures  of 
tinieT  01'  laeas  of  stated  length  of  duration  in  our  minds,  >, 

as  often  as  we  will,  we  can  come  to  imagine  du ration .^^^^^^J) 
where  nothing  does  really  endure  or  exist ;  and  thus  we^;»T^ 
imagine  to-mon-ow,  next  year,  or  seven  years  hence.      * 
Fifthly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  ideas  of  any  length 
of  "time  as  of  a  minute,  a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as 
we  will  in  onr  own  thoughts,  and  adding  them  one  to 
another,  without  ever  coming  to  the  end  of  such  addi- v 
tion  any  nearer  than  we  can  to  the  end  of  nnmbcr,  to 
which  we  can  always  add  ;  we  come  l»y  the  idea  of  eter- 
nity, as  the  future  eternal  duration  of  our  souls,  as  well 
as  the  eternity  of  that  infinite  Being,  which  must  neces-        ^H 
sarily  have  always  existed.  ^H 

Sixthly,  by  considering  any  part  of  infinite  duration,  ^H 
as  set  out  by  periodical  measures,  we  come  by  the  idea  jj--- 
of  what  we  call  time  in  general.  -^^'^S^'>^ 


I 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  Duration  and  E.rpansion,  considered  together. 

Though  we  have  in  the  prece-  Both  capa- 
dent  chapters  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  con-  ^^^  °^  great- 
siderations  of  space  and  duration ;  yet  they  " 
being  ideas  of  general  concernment;  that  have  some- 
thing very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the 
comparing  them  one  with  another  may  perhaps  be  of 
use  for  their  illustration  ;  and  we  may  have  the  more 
clear  and  distinct  conception  of  them,  by  taking  n  view 
of  them  together,  ^jstance  or  space,  in  its  simple  alt 
stract  conception,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  call  expansion!? 
to  distinguish  it  from  extension,  which  by  some  is  us^ 
to  express  this  distance  only  as  it  is  in  the  solid  parts  of 
matter,  and  so  includes,  or  at  least  intimates  the  idea  of 
body;  whereas  the  idea  of  pure  distance  includes  no 
such  thing.  I  prefer  also  the  word  expansion  to  space, 
because  space  is  often  applied  to  distance  of  fleeting 
successive  parts,  which  never  exist  together,  as  well  as 
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to  those  which  at*e  permanent.  In  both  these  (vits.  ex- 
pension  and  duration)  the  mind  has  this  common  idea 
of  continued  lengths,  capable  of  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ties :   for  a  tnan  has  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  difference 

« 

of  the  length  of  an  hour  and  a  day,  •  as  of  an  inch  and  > 
a  foofe" 

P        .  §  2.  The  mind,  having  got  the  idea  of 

n^^rfed  ^^^  length  of  any  part  of  expansion^  let  it 
KjT  mattgy  be  a  span,  or  a  pace,  or  what  length  you 
will,  can,  as  has  been  said,  repeat  that  idea ; 
and  so,  adding  it  to  the  former,  enlarge  its  idea  of  length, 
and  make  it  equal  to  two  spans,  or  two  paces,  and  so 
as  often  as  it  will,  till  it  equals  the  distance  of  any  parts 
of  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increase  thus,  till  it 

• 

amounts  to  the  distance  of  the  sun,  Or  remotest  star. 
By  such  a  progression  as  this,  setting  out  from  the  place 
where  it  is,  or  any  other  place,  it  cdti  proceed  and  pass 
beyond  all  those  lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  stop  its 
going  on,  either  in,  or  without  body.  It  is  true,  we 
can  easily  in  our  thoughts  come  to  the  end  of  solid  ex- 
tension ;  the  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  body  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  arrive  at :  but  when  the  mind  is  there, 
it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its  progress  into  this  endless 
'>^  expansion  ;  of  that  it  can  neither  find  nor  conceive  any 
end.  (Nor  let  any  one  say,  that  beyond  the  bounds  of 
body,  mere  is  nothin^y  at  all,  unless  he  will  confine  God 
within  the  limits  of  matter^  Solomon,  whose  under- 
standing was  filled  and  enlarged  with  wisdom,  seems 
to  have  other  thoughts,  when  he  says,  **  heaven,  and 
y^  "  th^  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee:"  and  he, 
I  think,  very  much  magnifies  to  himself  the  capacity  of 
his  own  understanding,  who  persuades  himself,  that  he 
Ij^  can  extend  his  thoughts  farther  than  God  exists,  or 
imagine  any  expansion  where  he  is  not. 
Nor  dura-  §  3.  Just  so  is  it  in  duration.  The  mind, 

t^by.  v^^  having  got  the  idea  of  any  length  of  dura- 
**^'  tion,  can  double,  multiply,  and  enlarge  it, 

not  only  beyond  its  own,  but  beyond  the  existence  of 
all  corporeal  beings,  and  all  the  measures  of  time,  taken 
ih)m.^e  great  bodies  of  the  world,  and  their  motions. 
But  yet  *  every  one  easily  admits^  that  though  we  make 


f 
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duration  boundless,  as  certainly  it  is,  we  cannot  yet  ex- 
tend it  beyond  all  being.  God,  eveiy  one  easily  allows, 
fills  eternity  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  reason,  why  any 
one  should  doubt,  that  he  likewise  fills  immensity.  His 
infinite  being  is  certainly  as  bonndless  one  way  as  an- 
other ;  and  inethinks  it  ascrilies  a  little  too  much  to  mat- 
ter, to  say,  where  there  is  no  body,  there  is  nothing, 

^  4.  Hence,  1  think,  we   may  learn  the  ,,., 
reason  why  every  one  lamiliariy,  and  with-  more  ensily 
out  the  least  hesitation,  speaks  of,  and  sup-  adniitjiifi- 
poses  eternity,  and  sticks  not  to  ascribe  in-  "tf  duration 

n    ..        ^        ,        ,.  i_    1    -1     ■  -.1  tnan  inlinite 

'^nity  to  duration;     but  it    is    with    more  expansion 
lubting  and  reserve,  that  many  admit,  or 
tppose  theinfinity  of  space.    The  reason  whereof  seems 
to  me  to  be  this,  that  duration  and  extension  being  used 
as  names  of  affections  belonging  to  other  beings,  we 
easily  conceive  in  God  infinite  duration,  and  we  cannot 
tvoid  doing  so :  but  not  attributing  tn  him  extension, 
t  only  to  matter,  which  Is  finite,  we  are  apter  to 
lubt  of  the  existence  of  expansion  without  matter;  of 
hich  alone   we    commonly    suppose  it    an   attribute. 
nd  therefore  when  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space, 
y  are  apt  to  stop  at  the  confines  of  body  ;  as  if  space 
'ere  there  at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  farther.     Or 
their  ideas  upon  consideration  carry  them  farther, 
ret  they  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe 
imaginary  space ;  as  if  it  were  nothing,  because  there  is 
no  body  existing  in  it.     Whereas  duration,  antecedent 
to  ail  body,  and  to  the  motions  which  it  is  measured 
by,  they  never  term  imaginary;   because  it  is  never  sup- 
posed void  of  some  other  real  existence.     And  if  the 
names  of  things  may  at  all  direct  our  thoughts  towards 
'fhe  originals  of  men's  ideas  (as  I  am  apt  to  think  they 
lay  very  much)  one  may  have  occasion  to  think  by  the 
.me  duration,  that  the  continuation  of  existence,  with 
a  kind  of  resistance  to   any  destructive  force,  and  the 
continuation  of  solidity  (which  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with,  and,  if  we  will  look  into  the  minute  anatomical 
'ts  of  matter,  is  little  diU'erent  from,  hardness)  were 
lought  to  have  some  analogy,  and  gave  occasion  to 
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words,  so  near  of  kin  as  durarc  and  durum  esse.  And 
that  durare  is  applied  to  the  idea  of  hardness,  as  well 
as  that  of  existence,  we  see  in  Horace,  epod.  xvi. 
"  ferro  duravit  secula.**  But  be  that  as  it  will,  this  is 
certain,  that  whoever  pursues  his  own  thoughts,  will 
find  them  sometimes  launch  out  beyond  the  extent  of 
body  into  the  infinity  of  space  or  expansion  ;  the  idea 
whereof  is  distinct  and  separate  from  body,  and  all 
other  things ;  which  may  (to  those  who  please)  be  a  sub- 
ject of  farther  meditation. 

Time  to  du-  ^  ^*  Time  in  general  is  to  duration,  as 
ration  is  as  place  to  expansion.  They  are  so  much  of 
place  to  those  boundless  oceans  of  eternity  and  im- 
expansion.  mensity,  as  is  set  out  and  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  as  it  were  by  land-marks :  and  so  are  made  use  > 
of  to  denote  the  position  of  finite  real  beings,  in  re-V 
spect  one  to  another,  in  those  uniform  infinite  oceans  of 
duration  and  space.  These  rightly  considered  are  only 
ideas  of  determinate  distances,  from  certain  known 
points  fixed  in  distinguishable  sensible  things,  and  sup- 
posed to  keep  the  same  distance  one  from  another. 
From  such  points  fixed  in  sensible  beings  we  reckon, 
and  from  them  we  measure  our  portions  of  those  infi- 
nite quantities ;  which,  so  considered,  arc  that  which 
we  call  time  and  place.  For  duration  and  space  being  ; 
in  themselves  uniform  and  boundless,  the  order  and  po- 
sition  of  things,  without  such  known  settled  points, 
would  be  lost  in  them  ;  and  all  things  would  lie  jumbled 
in  an  incurable  confusion. 

Time  and         *^  ^'  Time   and  place,    taken    thus   foh 
place  are  ta-  determinate  distinguishable  portions  of  those 
ken  for  so      infinite    abysses    of   space    and    duration, 
much  of  ei-    gg^   q^,^^  qj.  supposed   to  be   distinguished 

setoutbythe  ^^^^  ^^e  rest  by  marks,  and  known  boun- 
existence       daries,  have  each  of  them  a  two-fold  ac- 

and  motion     ceptation. 

^  First,  Time  in  general  is  commonly  taken 

for  so  much  of  infinite  duration,  as  is  measured  by,  and 
co-existent  with  the  existence  and  motions  of  the  great 
bodies  of  the  universe,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of 


,  of  either, 
■e  design  by 
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them  ;  and  in  this  sense  time  begins  and  ends  with  the 
frame  of  this  sensible  world,  as  in  these  pliiases  before- 
mentioned,  before  all  time,  or  when  time  shall  be  no 
more,  /rlace  likewise  is  taken  sometimes  for  that  por- 
tion of  mfinite  space,  which  is  possessed  by,  and  com- 
prehended within  the  material  world  ;  ^nd  is  thereby 
distin^uished  from  the  rest  of  expansion ;  thoujrh  this 
may  more  properly  be  called  extension,  tlian  place. 
Within  these  two  are  confined,  and  by  the  observable 
parts  of  them  are  measured  and  determined,  the  parti- 
cular time  or  duration,  and  the  particular  extension 
and  place,  of  aJJ  corporeal  beings. 

\  7.  Secondly,  Sometimes  the  word  time  Sometimes 
is  used  in  a  laif^er  sense,  and  is  applied  to  for  no  much 
parts  of  that  infinite  duration,  not  that  were  ' 
really  distinguished  and  measured  out  by  , 
this  real  existence,  and  periodical  motions  kenfromthe 
of  bodies  that  were  appointed  from  the  ^."^  f-^" 
beginning  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  ^*1^° 
and  for  days,  and  years,  and  are  accord- 
ingly our  measures  of  time :  but  such  other  portions  too 
of  that  infinite  uniform  duration,  which  we,  upon  any 
occasion,  do  suppose  equal  to  certain  lengths  of  mea- 
sured time ;  and  so  consider  them  as  bounded  and  de- 
termined. For  if  we  sliould  suppose  the  creation,  or 
fall  of  the  angels,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Julian 
period,  we  should  speak  properly  enough,  and  should 
be  imderstood,  if  we  said,  it  is  a  longer  time  since  the 
creation  of  angels,  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  by 
seven  thousand  sis  hundred  and  forty  years  :  whereby 
we  would  mark  out  so  niucli  of  that  undistinguished 
duration,  as  we  suppose  equal  to,  and  would  have  ad- 
mitted seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  annual  re- 
volutions of  the  sun,  moving  at  the  rate  it  now  does. 
And  thus  iikewist^  we  sometimes  speak  of  place,  dis- 
tance, or  bulk,  in  the  great  inane  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  world,  when  we  consider  so  much  of  that  space 
as  is  equal  to,  or  capalile  to  receive  a  body  of  any  as- 
signed dimensions,  as  a  cubic  foot ;  or  do  suppose  a 
point  in  it  at  sueli  a  certain  distance  from  any  part  of 
the  universe. 
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They  belong  §  8.  Where  and  when/are  questions  be- 
to  all  beings,  longing  to  ail  finite  existences,  and  are  hj 
us  always  reckoned  from  some  kqown  parts  of  this  sen- 
sible world,  and  from  some  certain  epochs  mai'ked  out 
to  us  by  the  motipns  observable  in  it.  Without  some 
such  fixed  parts  or  periods,  the  order  of  things  would 
be  lost  to  our  finite  understandings,  in  the  boundless  in- 
variable oceans  of  duration  and  expansion ;  which  corn* 
prebend  in  them  all  finite  beings,  and  in  their  full  ex- 
tent belong  only  to  the  Deity.  And  therefore  we  are 
not  to  wonder  that  we  comprehend  them  not,  and  do  so 
often  find  our  thoughts  at  a  loss,  when  we  would  con- 
sider them  either  abstractly  in  themselves,  or  as  any  way 
attributed  to  the  first  incomprehensible  being.  But 
when  applied  to  any  particular  finite  beings,  th^  exten- 
si  on  of  any  body  is  so  much  of  that  infinite  space,  as 
theT)ulk  of  the  body  takes  up.  And  £lace_^is  the  posi- 
tion of  any  body,  when  considered  at  a  certain  distance 
from  some  other.  SAs  the  idea  of  the  particular  dura- 
tion of  any  thing  is  an  idea  of  that  portion  of  infinite 
durationT^which  passes  during  the  existence  of  that 
thing ;  so  the  time  when  the  thing  existed  is  the  idea 
of  that  space  of  duration  which  passed  between  some 
known  and  fixed  period  of  duration,  and  the  being  of 
that  thing.  One  shows  the  distance  of  the  extremities 
of  the  bulk  or  existence  of  the  same  thing,  as  that  it 
is  a  foot  square,  or  lasted  two  years ;  the  other  shows 
the  distance  of  it  in  place,  or  existence,  from  other 
fixed  points  of  space  or  duration,  as  that  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  Lincoln's-inn -fields,  or  the  first  degree  of 
Taurus,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1671,  or  the  1000 
year  of  the  Julian  period  :  all  which  distances  we  mea- 
sure by  pre-conceived  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  space 
and  duration,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  and  degrees ;  and 
in  the  other,  minutes,  days,  and  years,  &c. 
All  the  parts  §9.  There  is  one  thing  more  wherein 
of  extension  space  and  duration  have  a  great  confor- 
are  exten-      jjjjjy .  ^^^  ^y^rj^^  jg    though  they  are  justly 

8ion;andall         i  i       '  /  •       i      -j  \ 

the  parts  of  ^'^ckoned  amongst  our  simple  ideas,  yet 
duration  are  none  of  the  distinct  ideas  we  have  of 
duration.       either   is    without    all    manner    of   com- 
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position  •  :  it  is  the  very  nature  of  both  of  them  to 
consist  of  parts  :  but  their  parts  being  all  of  the  same 
kind,  and  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  idea,  hinder 
them  not  from  having  a  place  amongst  simple  ideas. 
Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to  so  small  a 
part  of  extension  or  duration,  as  excluded  divisibility, 
that  would  be,  as  it  were,  the  indivisible  unit,  or  idea  ; 
by  repetition  of  which  it  would  make  its  more  enlarged 
ideas  of  extension  and  duration.  But  since  the  mind  is 
not  able  to  frame  an  idea  of  any  space  without  parts ; 
instead  thereof  it  makes  use  of  the  common  measures, 
which  by  familiar  use,  in  each  country,  have  imprinted 
themselves  on  the  memory  (as  inches  and  feet;  or 
cubits  and  parasangs;  and  so  seconds,  minutes,  hours, 
days,  and  yeai's  in  duration  :)  the  mind  makes  use,  I 
say,  of  such  ideas  as  these,  as  simple  ones;  and  these 
are  the  component  parts  of  larger  ideas,  which  the  mind, 
-vVpon  occasion,  makes  by  the  addition  of  such  known 


P^  '  It  has  been  olgected  to  Mr.  Locke,  that  if  space  consists  of  ports, 
as  it  is  tonfeased  in  this  place,  he  should  not  have  reckoned  it  in  the 
number  of  simple  idei;^  .-  because  it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  what 
he  says  elsewhere,  that  a  simple  idea  is  uncompounded]  and  contains 
in  it  nothing  hut  one  uniform  appearance  or  conception  of  the  mind, 
and  is  not  distinguishable  into  di^ercnt  ideas.  It  is  farther  objected, 
that  Mr.  Locke  has  nut  given  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second 
book,  where  he  begins  to  speak  of  simple  ideas,  an  eijict  delinitiun  of 
what  he  understands  by  the  word  simple  ideas.  To  these  diiliculties 
Mr.  Locke  answers  thus :  To  begin  with  the  last,  he  declarea,  that  he 
has  not  treated  his  subject  in  an  order  perfectly  scholastic,  having  not 
had  much  familiarity  with  those  sort  of  books  during  the  writing  of 
his,  and  not  remembering  at  all  the  method  in  which  they  are  writ' 
ten ;  and  therefore  his  readers  ought  not  to  expect  definitions  regu< 
larly  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  subject.  Mr.  Locke  con- 
tents himself  to  employ  the  principal  terms  that  he  uses,  so  that  teaia 
his  use  of  them  the  reader  may  easily  comprehend  what  he  means  by 
them.  But  with  respect  to  the  term  simple  idea,  he  has  had  the  good 
luck  to  define  that  in  the  place  cited  in  the  objection  ;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  reason  to  supply  that  defect.  The  question  then  is  to 
know,  whether  the  idea  of  extension  agrees  with  this  definition?  which 
will  effectually  agree  to  it,  if  it  be  uiiderstood  in  the  sense  which  Mr, 
Locke  had  principally  in  his  view :  for  that  composition  which  he  de- 
signed to  exclude  in  that  definition,  wasacompositionofdifiereut  ideas 
in  the  mind,  and  not  a  composition  of  the  same  kind  in  a  thing  whose 
essence  consists  in  having  parts  of  the  same  kind,  where  you  can  never 
come  to  apart  entirely  exempted  from  this  composition-     So  that  if  the 
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lengths  which  it  is  acquainted  with.  On  the  other  side, 
the  ordinary  smallest  measure  we  have  of  either  is  looked 
on  as  an  unit  in  number,  when  the  mind  by  division 
would  reduce  them  into  less  fractions.  Though  on 
both  sides,  both  in  addition  and  division,  either  of  space 
or  duration,  when  the  idea  under  consideration  becomes 
very  big  or  very  small,  its  precise  bulk  becomes  very 
obscure  and  confused ;  and  it  is  the  number  of  its  re- 
peated additions  or  divisions,  that  alone  remains  dear 
and  distinct,  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  will 
let  his  thoughts  loose  in  the  vast  expansion  of  space,  or 
divisibility  of  matter.  Every  part  of  duration  is  du- 
ration too ;  and  every  part  of  extension  is  extension, 
both  of  them  capable  of  addition  or  division  in  infi- 
nitum. But  the  least  portions  of  either  of  them,  where- 
of we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  may  perhaps  be 
fittest  to  be  considered  b^  us,  as  the  simple  ideas  of 
that  kind,  out  of  which  four  complex  modes  of  space, 

idea  of  extension  consists  in  having  partes  extra  partes^  Tas  the  schools 
speak)  it  is  always^  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Locke^  a  simple  idea ;  because 
the  idea  of  having  partes  extra  partes  cannot  be  resolved  into  two  other 
ideas.  For  the  remainder  of  the  objection  made  to  Mr.  Locke^  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  extension^  Mr.  Locke  was  aware  of  it^  as  may 
be  seen  in  §  9*  chap.  15.  of  the  second  book^  where  he  says,  that  ^'  the 
"  least  portion  of  space  or  extension,  whereof  we  have  a  clear  and  dis- 
*'  tinct  idea,  may  perhaps  be  the  fittest  to  be  considered  by  us  as  a  sim- 
*'  pie  idea  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  space 
*'  and  extension  are  made  up.'*  So  that,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  it  may 
very  fitly  be  called  a  simple  idea,  since  it  is  the  least  idea  of  space  that 
the  mind  can  form  to  itself,  and  that  cannot  be  divided  by  the  mind  into 
any  less,  whereof  it  has  in  itself  any  determined  perception.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  to  the  mind  one  simple  idea;  and  that  is 
sufficient  to  take  away  this  objection :  for  it  is  not  the  design  of  Mr. 
Locke,  in  this  place,  to  discourse  of  any  thing  but  concerning  the  idea 
of  the  mind.  But  if  this  is  not  sufficient  to  clear  the  difficulty,  Mr. 
Locke  hath  nothing  more  to  add,  but  that  if  the  idea  of  extension  is 
so  peculiar  that  it  cannot  exactly  agree  with  the  definition  that  he  has 
given  of  those  simple  ideas,  so  that  it  differs  in  some  manner  from  all 
others  of  that  kind,  he  thinks  it  is  better  to  leave  it  there  exposed  to 
this  difficulty,  than  to  make  a  new  division  in  his  favour.  It  is 
enough  for  Mr.  Locke  that  his  meaning  can  be  understood.  It  is  very 
common  to  observe  intelligible  discourses  spoiled  by  too  much  subtil^ 
in  nice  divisions.  We  ought  to  put  things  together  as  well  as  we  can> 
doctrins  causa ;  but,  after  all,  several  things  will  not  be  bundled  up 
together  under  our  terms  and  ways  of  speaking. 
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extension,  and  duration,')  are  made  up.,  and  into  which 
they  can  again  be  distinctly  revolved.  Such  a  small  part 
of  duration  may  be  called  a  moment,  and  is  the  time 
of  one  idea  in  our  minds  in  the  train  of  their  ordinary 
succession  there.  The  other,  wanting  a  proper  name, 
I  know  not  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  sensible 
point,  meaning  thereby  the  least  particle  of  matter  or 
space  we  can  discern,  which  is  ordinarily  about  a  mi- 
nute, and  to  the  sharpest  eyes  seldom  less  than  thirty 
seconds  of  a  circle,  %vhereof  the  eye  is  the  centre. 

^  10.  Expansion  and  duration  have  this  Their  parts 
farther  agreement,  that  though  they  are  both  inseparable. 
considered  by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not 
separable  one  from  another,  no  not  even  in  thought : 
though  the  parts  of  bodies  from  whence  we  take  our 
measure  of  the  one,  and  the  parts  of  motion,  or  rather 
the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  fram  whence  we 
take  the  measure  of  the  other,  may  be  interrupted  and 
separated  ;  as  the  one  is  often  by  rest,  and  the  other  is 
by  sleep,  which  we  call  rest  too. 

§  11.  But  there  is  this  manifest  dif-  Duration  is 
ference  between  them,  that  tiie  ideas  of  **  *  f""^*  ^*" 
length,  which  we  have  of  expansion,  are  ^^"'"  ""  * 
turned  every  way,  and  so  make  figure,  and 
breadth,  and  thickness  ;  but  duration  is  but  as  it  were 
the  length  of  one  straight  line,  extended  in  infinitum, 
not  capable  of  multiplicity,  variation,  or  figure;  but  is 
one  common  measure  of  all  existence  whatsoever,  where-v 
in  all  things,  whilst  they  exist,  equally  partake.  For 
this  present  moment  is  common  to  all  things  that  are 
now  in  being,  and  equally  comprehends  that  part  of 
their  existence,  as  much  as  if  they  were  all  but  one 
single  being ;  and  we  may  truly  say,  they  nil  exist  in  the 
same  moment  of  time.  Whether  angels  and  spirits  have 
any  analogy  to  this,  in  respect  to  expansion,  is  beyond 
my  comprehension  :  and  perhaps  for  us,  who  have  un- 
derstandings and  comprehensions  suited  to  our  own  pre- 
servation, and  the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but  not  to  the 
reality  and  extent  of  all  other  beings  ;  it  is  near  as  hard 
to  conceive  any  existence,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real 
being,  with  a,  perfect  oegalion  of  all  maaaeu  aC  e-^^^- 


pansion  all 
together. 
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sion ;  as  it  is  to  have  the  idea  of  any  real  existencet  with 
a  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of  duration  ;  and  there- 
fore what  spirits  have  to  do  with  space,  or  how  they 
communicate  in  it,  we  know  not  AU  that  we  know  is, 
that  bodies  do  each  singly  possess  its  proper  portion  of 
it,  according  to  the  extent  of  solid  parts ;  and  thereby 
exclude  all  other  bodies  from  having  any  share  in  that 
particular  portion  of  space,  whilst  it  remains  there. 
Duration  I  ^  •^^'  l^ur^tion,  and  time  which  is  a  part 
has  never  of  it,  is  the  idea  we  have  of  perishing  dis- 
two  parts  to-  tance,  of  which  no  two  parts  exist  toge- 
?!*f!i  !f7  *hfir,  but  follow  each  other  in  succession ; 
as  expansion  is  the  idea  of  lasting  distance, 
all  whose  parts  exist  together,  and  are  riot 
/capable  of  succession*  And  therefore  though  we  cannot 
Conceive  any  duration  without  succession,  nor  can  put  it 
together  in  our  thoughts,  that  any  being  does  now  exist 
to-morrow,  or  possess  at  once  more  than  the  present 
moment  of  duration ;  yet  we  can  conceive  the  eternal 
duration  of  the  Almighty  far  different  from  that  of  man, 
or  any  other  finite  being.  Because  man  comprehends 
not  in  his  knowledge,  or  power,  all  past  and  future 
things ;  his  thoughts  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  he  knows 
not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth.  What  is  once 
past  he  can  never  recall ;  and  what  is  yet  to  come  he 
cannot  make  present.  What  I  say  of  man  I  say  of  all 
finite  beings ;  who,  though  they  may  far  exceed  man  in 
knowledge  and  power,  yet  are  no  more  than  the  meanest 
creature,  in  comparison  with  God  himself.  Finite  of 
any  magnitude  holds  not  any  proportion  to  infinite. 
€k)d*s  infinite  duration  being  accompanied  with  infinite 
knowledge  and  infinite  power,  he  sees  all  things  past 
and  to  come ;  and  they  are  no  more  distant  from  his 
knowledge,  no  farther  removed  from  his  sight,  than  the 
present :  they  all  lie  under  the  same  view ;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  he  cannot  make  exist  each  moment  he 
pleases.  For  the  existence  of  all  things  depending  upon 
his  good  pleasure,  all  things  exs^t  every  moment  that  he 
thinks  fit  to  have  them  exist.  \  To  conclude,  expansion 
and  duration  do  mutually  embrace  and  comprehend  each 
jother;  every  part  of  space  being  in  every  part  of  du- 
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ration,  and  every  part  of  duration  in  every  part  of  ex- 
pansion. Such  a  combination  of  two  distinct  ideas  is, 
I  suppose,  scarce  to  be  found  in  all  that  great  variety 
we  do  or  can  conceive,  and  may  afford  matter  to  farther 
speculation^ 


b 
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^  1.  Amongst  all  the  ideas  we  have,  Number  the 
as  there  is  none  suggested  to  the  mind  simpleat  and 
by  more  ways,  so  there  is  none  more  ""o*^' "mver- 
simple,  than  that  of  unity,  or  one.  It  has 
no  shadow  of  variety  or  composition  in  it :  every  ob- 
ject our  senses  are  employed  about,  every  idea  in  our 
understandings,  every  thought  of  our  minds,  brings  this 
idea  along  with  it.  And  therefore  it  is  the  most  inti- 
mate to  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  it  is,  in  its  agreement 
to  all  other  things,  the  most  universal  idea  we  have. 
For  number  applies  itself  to  men,  angels,  actions, 
thoughts,  every  thing  that  either  doth  exist,  or  can 
be  imagined. 

^  2.  By  re|wating  this  idea  in  our  minds,  its  modes 
and  adding  the  repetitions  together,  we  come  made  by 
by  the  complex  ideas  of  the  modes  of  it.  ad^t'""- 
Thus  by  adding  one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex  idea 
of  a  couple;  by  putting  twelve  units  together,  we  have 
the  complex  idea  of  a  dozen  ;  and  so  of  a  score,  or  a 
million,  or  any  other  number. 

^  3.  The  simple  modes  of  numbers  are  Each  mode 
of  all  other  the   most  distinct ;    every  the  distinct. 
least   variation,    which  is  an  unit,  making 
each  combination  as  clearly  different  from  that  which 
approacheth  nearest  to  it.  as  the  most  remote :  two  being 
as  distinct  from  one,  as  two  hunditd  ;    and  the  idea  of 
two  as  distinct  from  the  idea  of  three,  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  whole  earth  is  from  that  of  a  mite.     This  is  not 
so  in  other  simple  modes,  in  which  it  is  not  so  easy. 
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nor  perhaps  possible  for  us  to  distinguish  betwixt  two 
approaching  ideas,  which  yet  are  really  different.  For 
who  will  undertake  to  find  a  difference  between  the 
white  of  this  paper,  and  that  of  the  next  degree  to  it ; 
or  can  form  distinct  ideas  of  every  the  least  excess  in 
extension  ? 

rp,      «  §  4.  The  clearness    and    distinctness  of 

demonstra-  ^^ch  mode  of  number  from  all  others,  even 
lions  in  those  that  approach  nearest,  makes  me  apt 
numbers  the  ^q  think  that  demonstrations  in  numbers,  if 
most  precise,  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  more  evident  and  exact  than  in 

extension,  yet  they  are  more  general  in  their  use,  and 
more  determinate  in  their  application.  Becau^  the 
ideas  of  numbers  are  more  precise  and  distinguishable 
than  in  extension,  where  every  equality  and  excess  are 
not  so  easy  to  be  observed  or  measured ;  because  our 
thoughts  cannot  in  space  arrive  at  any  determined  small- 
ness,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  as  an  unit :  and  there- 
fore the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  the  least  excess 
cannot  be  discovered :  which  is  clear  otherwise  in  num- 
ber, where,  as  has  been  said,  ninety-one  is  as  distin- 
guishable from  ninety,  as  from  nine  thousand,  though 
ninety-one  be  the  next  immediate  excess  to  ninety.  But 
it  is  not  so  in  extension,  where  whatsoever  is  more  than 
just  a  foot  or  an  inch,  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
standard  of  a  foot  or  an  inch ;  and  in  lines  which  ap- 
pear of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the 
other  by  innumerable  paits  ;  nor  can  any  one  assigp  an 
angle,  which  shall  be  the  next  biggest  to  a  right  one. 
Names  ne-  §  •'•  ^7  ^^^  repeating,  as  has  been  §aid, 
cessaryto  the  idea  of  an  unit,  and  Joining  it  to  an- 
numbers.  other  unit,  we  make  thereof  one  collective 
idea,  marked  by  the  name  two.  And  whasoever  can 
do  this,  and  proceed  on  still,  adding  one  more  to  the 
last  collective  idea  which  he  had  of  any  number,  and 
give  a  name  to  it,  may  count,  or  have  ideas  for  several 
collections  of  units,  distinguished  one  from  another,  as 
far  a^  he  hath  a  series  of  names  for  following  numbers, 
and/a  memory  to  retain  that  seriesX  with  their  several 
names :  all  numeration  ^'"g  biitj?tiNJ;hfr  adding  nf  pnf* 
unit  more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  together,  as. com* 
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prghended  in  onft  j'lpn,  «  "pw  m-  tljstiin^t.  nnmp  oi^^ign j  i2-<-.j«v^ 
whereby  to  kntm'  it  from  tlipse__before  and  after,  and 
distinguish  it  from  every  smaller  or  (rreater  multitude 
of  units.  So  that  he  that  can  add  one  to  one,  and  so 
to  two,  and  so  go  on  with  his  tale,  taking  still  with  him 
the  distinct  names  belonging;  to  every  progression  ;  and 
so  again,  by  subtracting  an  unit  from  each  collection, 
retreat  and  lessen  them  ;  is  capable  of  all  the  ideas  of 
numbers  within  the  compass  of  his  language,  or  for 
which  he  hath  names,  though  not  |)erhaps  of  more. 
For  the  several  simple  modes  of  numbers,  being  in  our 
minds  hut  so  many  combinations  of  units,  which  have 
no  variety,  nor  are  capable  of  any  other  difference  but 
more  or  less,  names  or  marks  for  each  distinct  combi- 
nation seem  more  necessary  than  in  any  oth^r  sort  of 
ideas.  For  without  such  names  or  marks,  we  can  hardly 
well  make  use  of  numbers  in  reckoning,  especially  where 
the  combination  is  made  up  of  any  great  multitude  of 
units;  which  put  together  without  a  name  or  mark,  to 
distinguish  that  precise  collection,  will  hardly  be  kept 
from  being  a  heap  in  confusion. 

^  6,  This  I  think  to  be  the  reason,  why  some  Ame- 
ricans I  have  spoken  with,  (who  were  otherwise  of 
quick  and  rational  parts  enough)  could  not,  as  we  do, 
by  any  means  count  to  one  thousand  ;  nor  had  any  dis- 
tinct idea  of  that  number,  though  they  could  reckon 
very  well  to  twenty.  Because  their  language  being 
scanty  and  accommodated  only  to  the  few  necessaries 
of  a  needy  simple  life,  unacquainted  either  with  trade 
or  mathematics,  had  no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  one 
thousand ;  so  that  when  they  were  discoursed  with  of 
those  gi-eat  numbers,  they  would  show  the  hairs  of  their 
head,  to  express  a  great  multitude  which  they  could  not 
number  ;  which  inability,  I  suppose,  proceeded  from 
their  want  of  names.  The  Tovioupinambos  had  no 
names  for  numbers  above  five ;  any  numl>er  beyond 
that  they  made  out  by  showing  their  fingers,  and  the 
fingers  of  others  who  were    present*.      And  I  doubt 

!'•  Histoire  d'un  voyiige,  fait  en  la  terre  du  Bnisi],  par  Jean  dc 
',.  20.  4^J. 
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not  but  we  ourselves  might  distinctlj  number  in  words 
a  great  deal  farther  than  we  usually  do,  would  we  find 
out  by  some  fit  denomination  to  signify  them  by ; 
'  whereas  in  the  way  we  take  now  to  name  them  by  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  millions,  &c.  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond 
eighteen,  or  at  most  four  and  twenty  decimal  pro- 
gressions, without  confusion.  But  to  show  how  much 
distinct  names  conduce  to  our  well  reckoning,  or  hav- 
ing useful  ideas  of  numbers^  let  us  set  all  these  following 
figures  in  one  continued  line,  as  the  marks  of  one  num- 
ber ;  V.  g. 

Nonillums,       Octillions.        SeptiUions.      SextiUions.    QuitUrillions* 

857324   162486   345896   437918    423147 

QualriUions.    Trillions.  Billions.  Millions.  Vniis, 

248106   235421   261734   368149    6231S7 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  English, 
will  be  the  often  repeating  of  millions,  of  millions,  of 
millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  mil* 
lions,  of  millions,  (which  is  the  denomination  of  the 
second  six  figures).  In  which  way  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  have  any  distinguishing  notions  of  this  number :  but 
whether,  by  giving  every  six  figures  a  new  and  orderly 
denomination,  these,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  more 
figures  in  progression,  might  not  easily  be  counted  dis- 
tinctly, and  ideas  of  them  both  got  more  easily  to  our- 
selves, and  more  plainly  signified  to  others,  I  leave  it 
to  be  considered.  This  I  mention  only  to  show  ho^ 
necessary  distinct  names  are  to  numbering,  without  pre- 
tending to  introduce  new  ones  of  my  invention. 
Why  chil-  §  7.  Thus  children,  either  for  want  of 
dren  number  names  to  mark  the  several  progressions  of 
not  earlier,  numbers,  or  not  having  yet  the  faculty  to 
collect  scattered  ideas  into  complex  ones,  and  range 
them  in  a  regular  order,  and  so  retain  them  in  their 
memories,  as  is  necessary  to  reckoning :  do  not  begin 
to  number,  very  early,  nor  proceed  in  it  very  far  or 
steadily,  till  a  good  while  afler  they  are  well  fumi^ed 
with  good  store  of  other  ideas :  and  one  may  often  ob- 
serve them  discourse  and  reason  pretty  well,  and  have 
very  clear  conceptions  of  several  other  things,  before 
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they  can  tell  twenty.  And  some,  through  the  default 
of  their  memories,  who  cannot  retain  the  several  com- 
binations of  numtffirs,  with  their  names  annexed  in 
their  distinct  orders,  and  the  dependence  of  so  long  a 
train  of  numeral  progressions,  and  their  relation  one 
to  another,  are  not  able  all  their  life-time  to  reckon, 
ov  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  series  of  mnnbers. 
I-'or  he  that  will  count  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of  that 
number,  must  know  that  nineteen  went  liefore,  with 
the  distinct  name  or  sign  of  eveiy  one  of  them,  as  they 
stand  marked  in  their  order ;  for  wherever  this  fails,  a 
gap  is  made,  the  chain  breaks,  and  the  progress  in 
numbering  can  go  no  farther.  So  that  to  reckon  right, 
it  is  required,  1 .  That  the  mind  distinguish  cai'efuUy  two 
ideas,  which  are  different  one  from  another  only  by 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one  unit.  2.  That  it 
retain  in  memory  the  names  or  marks  of  the  several 
combinations,  from  an  unit  to  that  number ;  and  that 
not  confusedly,  and  at  random,  but  in  that  exact  order, 
that  the  numbers  follow  one  another :  in  either  of  which, 
if  it  trips,  the  whole  business  of  numbering  will  be 
disturbed,  and  there  will  remain  only  the  confused  idea 
of  multitude,  hut  the  ideas  necessary  to  distinct  nume- 
ration will  not  be  attained  to, 

§  8.  This  farther  is  observable  in  num-  Number 
bers,  that  it  is  that  which  the  inind  makes  measures 
use  of  in  measuring  all  things  that  hy  us  „^]™'^^'"^" 
are  measurable,  which  principally  are  ex- 
pansion and  duration ;  and  our  idea  of  infinity,  even 
when  applied  to  those,  seems   to  be  nothing  but  the 
infinity    of  number.     For  what  else  are  our  ideas  of 
eternity  and  immensity,  but  the  repeated  additions  of 
certain  ideas  of  imagined  paits  of  duration  and  expan- 
sion, with  the  infinity  of  number,  in  which  we  can 
come  to  no  end  of  addition  ?  For  such  an  inexhaustible 
stock,  number  (of   all  other  our  ideas)  most  clearly 
furnishes  us  with,  as  Is  obvious  to  every  one.     For  let 
a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  he 
pleases,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens  not 
one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any 
nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  number. 
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whvce  still  there  remains  as  much  to  be  added^  as  if 
none  were  taken  out^  And  this  endless  addition  or 
addibility  (if  any  one  like  the  word  better)  of  numbers, 
90  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that,  I  think,  whi(:h  gives 
us  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  idea  of  infinity:  of 
which  more  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAR  XVIL 

Of  Infinity/. 

Infinity,  in  §  1.  He  that  would  know  what  kind  of 
its  original  i^Iea  it  is  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  infi- 
tribu^to*^  nity,  cannot  do  it  better,  than  by  consider-i 
space,  dura-  ing  to  what  infinity  is  by  the  mind  more  im- 
tion,  and  mediately  attributed,  and  then  how  the 
number.        mind  comes  to  frame  it. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by 
the  mind  as  the  modes  of  ou^tity.  and  to  be  attributed 
primarily  in  their  first  designatioiTonly  to  those  things 
which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  or  dimi<» 
notion,  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  the  least 
part :  and  such  are  the  ideas  of  space,  duration,  and 
number,  which  we  have  considered  in  the  foreg(Hng 
chapters.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  but  be  assured, 
that  the  great  God,  of  whom  and  from  whom  are  all 
things,  is  incomprehensibly  infinite :  but  yet  when  we 
apply  to  that  first  and  supreme  being  our  idea  of  infi* 
nite,  in  our  weak  and  nam)w  thoughts,  we  do  it  pri- 
marily in  respect  to  hisniuration  and  ubiquity  Qand, 
I  think,  more  figuratively  to  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  other  attributes,  which  are  properly  in- 
exhaustible  aiid  incomprehensible,  &c.  For,  when  we 
call  them  infinite,  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  infi- 
nity, but  what  carries  with  it  some  reflection  on,  and 
imitation  of,  that  number  or  extent  of  the  acts  or  ob- 
jects of  God's  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  can 
never  be  supposed  so  great  or  so  many,  which  these 
attributes  will  not  always  surmount  and  exceed,  let  us 
multiply  them  in  our  thoughts  as  far  as  we  can,  with 
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all  the  infinity  of  endless  number.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  how  these  attributes  are  in  God,  who  is  infinitely 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  narrow  capacities.  They  do, 
without  doubt,  contain  in  them  all  possible  perfection : 
but  this,  I  say,  is  our  way  of  conceiving  them,  and 
these  our  ideas  of  their  infinity. 

§  2.  Finite  then,  and  infinite,  being  by  The  idea  of 
the  mind  looked  on  as  modifications  of  ex-  ^i"*  easiiy 
pansion  and  duration,  the  next  thing  to  be  ^^' 
considered,  is,  how  the  mind  comes  by  them.  As  for 
the  idea  of  finite,  there  is  no  great  diflSculty.  The  ob- 
vious portions  of  extension  that  affect  our  senses,  carry 
with  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  finite  :  and  the  or- 
dinary periods  of  succession,  whereby  we  measure  time 
and  duration,  as  hours,  days,  and  years,  are  bounded 
lengths.  The  difficulty  is,  how  we  come  by  those 
boundless  ideas  of  eternity  and  immensity,  since  the 
objects  we  converse  with,  come  so  much  short  of  any 
approach  or  proportion  to  that  largeness. 

^  3,  Every  one  that  has  any  idea  of  any  How  we 
stated  lengths  of  space,  as  a  foot,  finds  that  ^f""^  "^7,  '''^ 
he  can  repeat  that  idea  ;  and^  joining  it  to  '  j^  °  ' 
the  former,  make  the  idea  of  two  feet ;  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  third,  three  feet ;  and  so  on,  with- 
out ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his  addition,  whether  of 
the  same  idea  of  a  foot,  or  if  he  pleases  of  doubling  it, 
or  any  other  idea  he  has  of  any  length,  as  a  mile,  or 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  orbis  magnus :  for 
whichsoever  of  these  he  takes,  and  how  often  soever  he 
doubles,  or  any  otherwise  multiplies  it,  he  finds  that 
after  he  has  continued  his  doubling  in  his  thoughts, 
and  enlarged  his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  has  no 
more  reason  to  stop,  nor  is  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of 
such  addition,  than  he  was  at  first  setting  out.  The 
lower  of  enlarging  his  idea  of  space  by  farther  additions 
remaining  still  the  same,  he  hence  takes  the  idea  of  in- 
finite space.  ~ 

■§  4,  This,  I  think,  is  the  way  whereby  Out  iden  of 
the  mind  gets  the  idea  of  infinite  space.     It  ^'^^  bound- 
is  a  quite  different  consideration,   to  exa-    '^'^ 
mine  whether  the  mind  has  the  idea  of  such 
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a  boundless  space  actually  existing,  since  our  ideas  are 
not  always  proofs  of  the  existence  of  things ;  but  yet, 
^nce  this  conies  here  in  our  way,  I  suppose  I  may  say, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  space  in  itself  is  actually 
boundless ;  to  which  imagination,  the  idea  of  space  or 
expansion  pf  itself  naturally  leads  us.  For  it  being  con- 
sidered by  us,  either  as  the  extension  of  body,  or 
as  existing  by  itself,  without  any  solid  matter  taking 
it  up  (for  of  such  a  void  space  we  have  not  only  the 
idea,  but  I  have  proved  as  I  think,  from  the  motion  of 
body,  its  necessary  existence)  it  is  impossible  the  mind 
should  be  ever  able  to  find  or  suppose  any  end  of  it, 
or  be  stopped  any  where  in  its  progress  in  this  space, 
how  far  soever  it  extends  its  thoughts.  Any  bounds 
made  with  body,  even  adamantine  walls,  are  so  far 
from  putting  a  stop  to  the  mind  in  its  farther  progress 
in  space  and  extension,  that  it  rather  facilitates  and  en- 
larges it :  for  so  far  as  that  body  reaches,  so  far  no  one 
can  doubt  of  extension ;  and  when  we  are  come  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  body,  what  is  there  that  can  there 
put  a  stop,  and  satisfy  the  mind  that  it  is  at  the  end  of 
space,  when  it  perceives  that  it  is  not ;  nay,  when  it  is 
satisfied  that  body  itself  can  move  into  it  ?  For  if  it  be 
necessary  for  the  motion  of  body,  that  there  should  be 
an  empty  space,  though  ever  so  little,  hei'e  amongst 
bodies ;  and  if  it  be  possible  for  body  to  move  in  or 
through  that  empty  space ;  nay  it  is  impossible  for  any 
particle  of  matter  to  move  but  into  an  empty  space ; 
the  same  possibility  of  a  body's  moving  into  a  void 
space,  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  body,  as  well  as 
into  a  void  space  interspersed  amongst  bodies,  will  al- 
ways remain  clear  and  evident :  the  idea  of  empty  pure 
space,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  confines  of  all 
bodies,  being  exactly  the  same,  differing  not  in  nature, 
though  in  bulk :  and  there  being  nothing  to  hinder  body 
from  moving  into  it.  So  that  wherever  the  mind  places 
/  itself  by  any  thought,  either  amongst  or  remote  flx)m 
all  bodies,  it  can  in  this  uniform  idea  of  space  nowhere 
find  any  bounds,  any  end ;  and  so  must  necessarily  con- 
clude it,  by  the  very  nature  and  idea  of  each  part  of  it, 
/  to  be  actually  infinite. 
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§  5.  As  by  the  power  we  find  in  our-  And  so  of 
selves  of  repeating,  as  often  as  we  will,  any  duration, 
idea  of  space,  we  get  the  idea  of  immensity  ; 
so,  by  being  able  to  repeat  the  idea  of  any  length  of 
duration  we  have  in  our  minds,  with  all  ihe  endless 
addition  of  number,  we  come  hy  the  idea  of  eternity. 
For  we  find  in  ourselves,  we  can  no  more  come  to  an 
end  of  such  repeated  ideas,  than  we  can  come  to  the  end 
of  number,  which  every  one  perceives  he  cannot.  But 
here  again  it  is  another  question,  quite  different  from  our 
having  an  idea  of  eternity,  to  know  whether  there  were 
any  real  being,  whose  duration  has  been  eternal.  And 
as  to  this,  I  say,  he  that  considei-s  something  now- ex- 
isting, must  necessarily  come  to  something  eternal.  But 
having  spoke  of  this  in  anothev  place,  I  shall  say  here 
no  more  of  it,  but  proceed  on  to  some  other  considera- 
tions of  our  idea  of  infinity, 

^  6.  If  it  be  so,  that  our  idea  of  infinity  Wly  other 
be  got  from  the  power  we  observe  in  our-  '^^"^  «^  ""'^ 
selves  of  repeating  without  end  our  own  ^^>^ " 
ideas ;  it  may  be  demanded,  "  why  we  do 
*'  not  attribute  infinity  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  those 
"  of  space  and  duration  ;"  since  they  may  be  as  easily, 
and  as  often  repeated  in  our  nninds,  as  the  other;  and 
yet  nobody  ever  thinks  of  infinite  sweetness,  or  infi- 
nite whiteness,  though  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of  sweet 
or  white,  as  frequently  as  those  of  a  yard,  or  a  day  ?  To 
which  I  answer,  all  the  ideas  that  are  considered  as  hav- 
ing parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  by  the  addition 
of  any  equal  or  less  parts,  afford  ns  by  their  repetition 
the  idea  of  infinity ;  because  with  this  endless  repetition, 
there  is  continued  an  enlargement,  of  which  there  can 
be  no  end.  But  in  other  ideas  it  is  not  so ;  for  to  the 
largest  idea  of  extension  or  duration  that  I  at  present 
have,  the  addition  of  any  the  least  part  makes  an  in- 
crease; but  to  the  peifectest  idea  I  have  of  the  whitest 
whiteness,  if  I  add  another  of  a  less  or  equal  whiteness, 
(and  of  a  whiter  than  I  have,  I  cannot  add  the  idea)  it 
makes  no  increase,  and  enlarges  not  my  idea  at  all :  and 
therefore  the  diflerent  ideas  of  whiteness,  &c.  are  called 
degrees.     For  those  ideas  that  consist  of  parts  are  caga- 
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ble  of  being  augmetted  by  every  addition  of  the  least 
part ;  but  if  70(1  take  the  idea  of  white,  which  me 
parcel  of  snow  yielded  yesterday  to  our  sight,  and  an* 
other  idea  of  white  from  another  parcel  of  snow  you  see 
to-day^  and  put  them  together  in  your  mind,  they  em- 
body, as  it  were,  and  run  into  one,  and  the  idea  c^ 
whiteness  is  not  at  all  increased ;  and  if  we  add  a  less 
d^ree  of  whiteness  to  a  greater,  we  are  so  far  from  in- 
creasing that  we  diminish  it.  Those  ideas  that  consist 
not  of  parts  cannot  be  augmented  to  what  proportion 
men  please,  or  be  stretched  beyond  what  they  have  re- 
'teived  by  their  senses ;  but  space,  duration^  and  number, 
being  capable  of  increase  by  repetition,  leave  in  the 
mind  an  idea  of  endless  room  for  more :  nor  can  we  eon* 
ceive  any  where  a  stop  to  a  farther  addition  or  progres- 
sion, and  so  those  ideas  alone  lead  our  minds  towards 
the  thought  of  infinity. 
Difference         ^  ^*  Though  our  idea  of  infinity  arise  firom 

between  in-  ^^  contemplation  of  jjmtantit^  the  end- 

iinitjof  less  increase  the  mina  iTliBle  to  make  in 
space,  and  quantity,  by  the  repeated  additions  of  what 
^^  '  portions  thereof  it  pleases ;  yet  I  guesps  we 
cause  great  confusion  in  our  thoughts,  when 
we  join  infinity  to  any  supposed  idea  of  quantity  the 
mind  can  be  thought  to  have,  and  so  discourse  or  rea* 
son  about  an  infinite  quantity,  viz.  an  infinite  spaoe^  or 
an  infinite  duration.  For  our  idea  of  infinity  being  as 
I  think,  an  endless  growing  idea,  by  the  idea  of  any 
quantity  the  mind  has,  being  at  that  time  terminated  in 
that  idea,  (for  be  it  as  great  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no 
greater  than  it  is)  to  join  infinity  to  it,  is  to  adjust  a 
standing  measure  to  a  growing  bulk ;  and  therefore  I 
think  it  is  not  an  insignificant  subtilty ,  if  I  say  that  we 
are  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  idea  of  the  infi- 
nity of  space,  and  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite  :  the  firat 
is  nothing  but  a  supposed  endless  progression  of  the  mind> 
over  what  repeated  jdeas  ofspace  it  pleases ;  but  to  have 
"^if"^^^  actually  in  the  mind  the  ifleftor"a"space  inSnlFey  ia  to 
suppose  the  miiid^ already  passed  over,  and  jctuaUy  to 
have  a  view  of  all  those  repeated  ideas  of  spa/^j  which 
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gn-endless_spetitio)ljian  never  totally  repregent  toit  j 
which  carries  in  it  a  plain  contradiction. 

^  8.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  a  little  We  hare  no  ^^ 
plainer,  if  we  consider  it  in  numbers.  The  ii^ea  of  infi-  »  '^^^^^^ 
infinity  of  numbers,  to  the  end  of  whose  ^^^  '^'"^T^^^jT 
addition  every  one  perceives  there  is  no  ap- 
proach, easily  appears  to  aoy  one  that  reflects  on  it :  but 
how  clear  soever  this  idea  of  the  infinity  of  number  be, 
there  is  nothing  yet  more  evident,  than  the  absurdity  of 
the  actual  idea  of  jtn.  infinite  number.  Whatsoever  po- 
sitive ideas  we  havTin  our  minds  of  any  space,  duration, 
or  number,  let  them  be  ever  so  great,  they  are  still 
finite  ;  but  when  we  suppose  an  inexhaustible  remainder, 
from  which  we  remove  all  bounds,  and  wherein  we 
allow  the  mind  an  endless  progression  of  thought,  with- 
out ever  completing  the  idea,  there  we  have  our  idea 
of  infinity ;  which  though  it  seema  to  be  pretty  clear 
when  we  consider  nothing  else  in  it  but  the  negation  of 
an  end,  yet  when  we  would  frame  in  our  minds  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  space  or  duration,  that  idea  is  very  ob- 
scure and  confused,  because  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts, 
very  diiTerent,  if  not  inconsistent.  For  let  a  man  frame 
in  his  mind  an  idea  of  any  space  or  number,  as  great  as 
he  will :  it  is  plain  the  miud  rests  and  terminates  in  that 
idea,  which  is  contrary  to  tliemea  oTTnfinity,  which 
consists  in  a  supposed  endless  progression.  And  there- 
fore I  think  it  is,  that  we  are  so  easily  confounded,  when 
we  come  to  argue  and  reason  about  infinite  space  at: 
duration,  &c.  Because  the  parts  of  such  an  idea  not 
being  perceived  to  be,  as  they  are,  inconsistent,  the  one 
side  or  other  always  perplexes,  whatever  consequences 
we  draw  from  the  other ;  as  an  idea  of  motion  not  pass- 
ing on  would  perplex  any  one,  who  should  argue  fVom 
such  an  idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an  idea  of  motion 
at  j-est :  and  such  another  seems  to  me  to  be  the  idea  of 
a  space,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  a  number  infinite, 
i.  e.  of  a  space  or  number  which  the  mind  actually  has, 
and  so  views  and  terminatt^s  in  ;  and  of  a  space  or  num- 
ber, which  in  a  constant  and  endless  enlarging  and  pro- 
gression, it  can  in  thought  never  attain  to.  For  how 
large  soever  an  idea  of  space  I  have  in  my  mind,  it  is 
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I  no  larger  tbajQ  it  is  that  instant  that  I  have  it,  though 
I  be  capable  the  next  instant  to  double  it,  and  so  on  in 
infinitum:  for  that  alone  is  infinite  which  has  no 
bounds;  and  that  the  idea  of  infinity,  in  which  our 
thoughts  can  find  none. 
Number  af-      §  9*   ^^^  ^^  ^  Other  ideas  it  is  num« 

\  fords  us  the  ber,  as  I  have  said,  which  I  think  fur- 
clearest  idea  nishes  us  with  the  clearest  and  most  distinct 
of  mfinity.     . ^^^  ^£  jug^ity  we  are  capable  of.     For  even 

in  space  and  duration,  when  the  mind  pursues  the  idea 
of  infinity,  it  there  makes  use  of  the  ideas  and  repeti-* 
tions  of  numbers,  as  of  millions  and  millions  of  miles, 
or  years,  which  are  so  many  distinct  ideas,  kept  best  by 
number  from  running  into  a  confused  heap,  wherein  the 
mind  loses  itself;  and  when  it  has  added  together  as 
many  millions,  &c.  as  it  pleases  of  known  lengths  of 
space  or  duration,  the  clearest  idea  it  can  get  of  infinity, 
is  the  confused  incomprehensible  remainder  of  endl^ 
addible  numbers,  which  affords  no  [H'ospect  of  stop  or 
boundary. 

§  10.  It  will,  perhaps,  give  us  a  little  fiur- 
Our  differ-    ^^^  \\ghi  into  the  idea  we  have  of  infinity, 

tion  of  t^  ^^^  discover  to  us  that  it  is  nothing  but  the 
infinitj  of  infinity  of  number  applied  to  determinate 
number,  du*  parts,  of  which  we  have  in  our  minds  the 
expoasira.  distinct  ideas,  if  we  consider,  that  number  is 
not  generally  thought  by  us  infinite,  whereas 
duration  and  extension  are  apt  to  be  so ;  which  arises 
from  hence,  that  in  number  we  are  at  one  end  as  it 
were :  for  there  being  in  number  nothing  less  than  an 
unit,  we  there  stop,  ^nd  are  at  an  end ;  but  in  addition 
or  increase  of  number,  we  can  set  no  bounds.  And 
so  it  is  like  a  line,  whereof  one  end  terminating  with 
us,  the  other  is  extended  still  forwards  beyond  all  that 
we  can  conceive ;  but  in  space  and  duration  it  is  other^ 
wise.  For  in  duration  we  consider  it,  as  if  this  line 
of  number  were  extended  both  ways  to  an  unconceiv- 
able, undeterminate,  and  infinite  length ;  which  is 
evident  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  on  what  consi- 
deration he  hath  of  eternity ;  which,  I  suppose,  he  will 
find  to  be  nothing  else,  but  the  turning  this  infinity  of 
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number  both  ways,  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  post,  as 
they  speak.  For  when  we  would  consider  eternity,  a 
parte  ante,  what  do  we  but,  beginning  from  ourselves 
and  the  present  time  we  are  in,  repeat  in  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  years,  or  ages,  or  any  other  assignable  portion 
of  duration  past,  with  a  prospect  of  proceeding  in  such 
addition  with  all  the  infinity  of  number?  and  when 
w"e  would  consider  eternity,  a  parte  post,  we  just  after 
the  same  rate  begin  from  ourselves,  and  reckon  by  mul- 
tiplied periods  yet  to  come,  still  extending  that  line  of 
number  as  before.  And  these  two  being  put  toge- 
ther, are  that  infinite  duration  we  call  eteraity  :  which, 
as  we  turn  our  view  either  way,  forwards  or  back- 
wards, appears  infinite,  because  we  still  turn  that  way 
the  infinite  end  of  number,  i.  e.  the  power  still  of  adding 
more. 

^11.  The  same  happens  also  in  space,  wherein  con- 
ceiving ourselves  to  be  as  it  were  in  the  centre,  we  do 
on  all  sides  pursue  those  indeterminable  lines  of  number ; 
and  reckoning  any  way  from  ourselves,  a  yard,  mile, 
diameter  of  the  earth  or  orbis  magnus,  by  the  infinity 
of  number,  we  add  others  to  them  as  often  as  we  will ; 
and  having  no  more  reason  to  set  bounds  to  those  re- 
peated ideas  than  we  have  to  set  bounds  to  number,  we 
have  that  indeterminable  idea  of  immensity. 

§  12.  And  since  in  any  bulk  of  matter  Infinite  di- 
our  thoughts  can  never  ariive  at  the  utmost  visihiiity. 
divisibility,  therefore  there  is  an  apparent 
infinity  to  us  also  in  that,  which  has  the  infinity  also 
of  number ;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  in  the  former 
considerations  of  the  infinity  of  space  and  duraiion,  we 
only  use  addition  of  numbers  ;  whereas  this  is  Kke  the 
division  of  an  unit  into  its  fractions,  wherein  the  mind 
also  can  proceed  in  infinitum,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
additions;  it  being  indeed  but  the  addition  still  of  new 
numbers :  Though  in  the  addition  of  the  one  we  can  have 
no  more  the  positive  idea  of  a  space  infinitely  great, 
j  than,  in  the  division  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  idea 
I  of  a  body  infinitely  little  ;  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as 
I  may  say,  a  growing  or  fugitive  idea,  still  in  a  bound- 
I  less  progression,  that  can  stop  nowhere. 
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NopodtiTe  ^  13.  Though  it  be  hard»  I  think,  to 
idea  of  infii-  find  any  one  so  absurd  as  to  say,  he  has  the 
^^'  positive  idea  of  an  actual  infinite  number ; 

the  infinity  whereof  lies  only  in  a  power 
still  of  adding  any  combination  of  units  to  any  former 
number,  and  that  as  long  and  as  much  as  one  will ;  the 
like  alsQ  being  in  the  infinity  of  space  and  duration, 
which  power  leaves  always  to  the  mind  room  for  endless 
additions ;  yet  there  be  those  who  imagine  they  have 
positive  ideas  of  infinite  duration  and  space.  It  would, 
I  think,  be  enough  to  destroy  any  such  positive  idea  of 
infinite,  to  ask  him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could  add 
to  it  or  no ;  which  would  easily  show  the  mistake  of 
such  a  positive  idea.  We  can,  I  think,  have  no  positive 
idea  of  any  space  or  duration  which  is  not  made  up, 
and  commensurate  to  repeated  numbers  of  feet  or 
yards,  or  days  and  years,  which  are  the  common  mea- 
sures, whereof  we  have  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  and 
whereby  we  judge  of  the  greatness  of  this  sort  of  quaur 
titles.  And  therefore,  since  an  infinite  idea  of  space 
or  duration  must  needs  be  made  up  of  infinite  parts, 
it  can  have  no  other  infinity  than  that  of  number,  capa« 
Ue  still  of  farther  addition  :  but  not  an  actual  positive 
idea  of  a  number  infinite.  For,  I  think,  it  is  evident 
that  the  addition  of  finite  things  together  (as  are  all 
lengths,  whereof  we  have  the  positive  ideas)  can  never 
otherwise  produce  the  idea  of  infinite,  than  as  number 
does ;  which  consisting  of  additions  of  finite  units  one 
to  another,  suggests  the  idea  of  infinite,  only  by  a  power 
we  find  we  have  of  still  increasing  the  sum,  and  adding 
inore  of  the  same  kind,  without  coming  one  jot  nearer 
the  end  of  such  progression. 

LI  4.  They  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite 
)  positive,  seem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  pleasant  argu- 
ment, taken  from  the  negation  of  an  end ;  which  being 
negative,  the  negation  of  it  is  positive.  He  that  con- 
siders that  the  end  is,  in  body,  but  the  extremity  or 
superficies  of  that  body,  will  not  perhaps  be  forward  to 
grant  that  the  end  is  a  bare  negative :  and  he  that  per- 
ceives the  end  of  his  pen  is  black  or  white,  will  be  apt 
to  think  that  the  end  is  something  more  than  a  pure 
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negation.  Nor  is  it,  when  applied  to  duration,  the  bare 
negation  of  existence,  but  more  properly  the  last  mo- 
ment of  it.  But  if  they  will  have  the  end  to  bo  nothing 
but  the  bare  negation  of  existence,  I  am  sure  they  can- 
not deny  but  the  beginning  is  the  first  instant  of  being, 
and  is  not  by  any  body  conceived  to  be  a  bare  negation; 
and  therefore  by  their  own  argument,  the  idea  of  eter- 
nal, (t  parte  ante,  or  of  a  duration  without  a  beginning, 
is  but  a  negative  idea. 

i^  15.  The  idea  of  infinite  has,  I  con- what  is  po- 
fess,  something  of  positive  in  all  those  sitive,  what 
things  we  apply  to  it.  When  we  would  "^8*""^'  >" 
think  of  infinite  space  or  duration,  we  at  ing^ite. 
first  step  usually  make  some  very  large  idea, 
as  perhaps  of  millions  of  ages,  or  miles,  which  possi- 
bly we  double  and  multiply  several  times.  All  that 
we  thus  amass  together  in  our  thoughts  is  positive,  and 
the  assemblage  of  a  great  number  of  positive  ideas  of 
space  or  duration.  But  what  still  remains  beyond  this, 
we  liave  no  more  a  positive  distinct  notion  of,  than  a 
mariner  has  of  the  depth  of  the  sea;  where  having  let 
down  a  large  portion  of  his  sounding  line,  he  reaches 
no  bottom ;  whereby  he  knows  the  depth  to  be  so  many 
fathoms,  and  more ;  but  how  much  the  more  is,  he 
hath  no  distinct  notion  at  all :  And  could  he  always 
supply  new  line,  and  find  the  plummet  always  sink, 
without  ever  stopping,  he  would  be  something  in  the 
posture  of  the  mind  reaching  afier  a  complete  and  posi- 
tive idea  of  infinity.  In  which  case  let  this  line  be 
ten,  or  one  thousand  fathoms  long,  it  equally  disco- 
vers what  is  beyond  it ;  and  gives  only  this  confused 
and  comparative  idea,  that  this  is  not  all,  but  one  may 
yet  go  farther.  So  much  as  the  mind  comprehends  of 
any  space,  it  has  a  positive  idea  of;  but  in  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  infinite,  it  being  always  enlarging, 
always  advancing,  the  idea  is  still  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete. So  much  space  as  the  mind  takes  a  view  of  in 
its  contemplation  of  greatness,  is  a  clear  picture,  and 
positive  in  the  undei'standing ;  but  infinite  is  still 
greater.  1.  Then  the  idea  of  so  much  is  positive  and 
clear.     S.  The  idea  of  greater  is  also  clear,  but  it  ia 
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but  a  comparative  idea^  viz.  the  idea  of  so  much  greater 
as  cannot  be  comprehended ;  and  this  is  plainly  n^;a« 
live,  not  positive.  For  he  has  no  positive  clear  idea  of 
the  largeness  of  any  extension,  (which  is  that  sought 
for  in  the  idea  of  infinite)  that  has  not  a  comprehen* 
sive  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  it ;  and  such  nobody,  I 
think,  pretends  to  in  what  is  infinite.  For  to  say  a 
man  has  a  positive  clear  idea  of  any  quantity,  without 
knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  he 
has  the  positive  clear  idea  of  the  number  of  the  sands 
on  the  sea-shore,  who  knows  not  how  many  there  be ; 
but  only  that  they  are  more  than  twenty.  For  just 
such  a  perfect  and  positive  idea  has  he  of  an  infinite 
space  or  duration,  who  says  it  is  larger  than  the  extent 
or  duration  of  ten,  one  hundred,  one  thousand,  or  any 
other  number  of  miles,  or  years,  whereof  he  has,  or 
can  have  a  positive  idea ;  which  is  all  the  idea,  I  think, 
we  have  of  infinite.  So  that  what  lies  beyond  our  posi** 
tive  idea  towards  infinity,  lies  in  obscurity ;  and  has 
the  indeterminate  confusion  of  a  negative  idea,  wherein 
I  know  I  neither  do  nor  can  comprehend  all  I  would, 
it  being  too  large  for  a  finite  and  narrow  capacity :  and 
that  cannot  but  be  very  far  from  a  positive  complete 
idea,  wherein  the  greatest  part  of  what  I  would  com- 
prehend  is  left  out,  under  the  undeterminate  intima- 
tion of  being  still  greater :  for  to  say,  that  having  in 
any  quantity  measured  so  much,  or  gone  so  far,  you 
are  not  yet  at  the  end ;  is  only  to  say,  that  that  quan-* 
tity  is  greater.  So  that  the  negation  of  an  end  in  any 
quantity  is,  in  other  words,  only  to  say,  that  it  is  bigger : 
and  a  total  negation  of  an  end  is  but  carrying  this  big- 
ger still  with  you,  in  all  the  progressions  your  thoughts 
shall  make  in  quantity ;  and  adding  this  idea  of  still 
greater,  to  all  the  ideas  you  have,  or  can  be  supposed  to 
have,  of  quantity.  Now  whether  such  an  idea  as  that 
be  positive,  I  leave  any  one  to  consider. 
We  have  no  §  16.  I  ask  those  who  say  they  have  a 
positive  idea  positive  idea  of  eternity,  whether  their  idea 
of  an  infinite  Qf  duration  includes  in  it  succession,  or 
^™*^^*  not?  if  it  does  not,  they  ought  to  show 
the  difference  of  their  notion  of  duration,  when  ap- 
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plied  to  an  eternal  being,  and  to  a  finite :  since  per- 
haps, there  may  be  others,  as  well  as  I,  who  will  own 
to  them  their  weakness  of  understan<ling  in  this  point ; 
and  acknowledge,  that  the  notion  they  have  of  dura- 
tion forces  them  to  conceive,  that  whatever  has  dura- 
tion, is  of  a  longer  continuance  to-day  than  it  was 
yesterday.  If,  to  avoid  succession  in  external  existence, 
they  return  to  the  punctum  stans  of  the  schools,  I  sup- 
pose they  will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  or 
help  us  to  a  more  clear  and  positive  idea  of  infinite 
duration,  there  being  notiiing  more  inconceivable  to 
me  than  duration  without  succession.  Besides,  that 
punctum  stans,  if  it  signify  any  thing,  being  not  quan- 
tum, finite  or  infinite  cannot  belong  to  it.  But  if  our 
■weak  apprehensions  cannot  separate  succession  from  any 
duration  whatsoever,  our  idea  of  eternity  can  he  no- 
thing but  of  infinite  succession  of  moments  of  duration, 
wherein  any  thing  does  exist ;  and  whether  any  one  has 
or  can  have  a  positive  idea  of  an  actual  infinite  num- 
ber, I  leave  him  to  consider,  till  his  infinite  numlier  be 
so  great  that  he  himself  can  add  no  more  to  it ;  and 
as  long  as  he  can  increase  it,  I  doubt  he  himself  will 
think  the  idea  he  hath  of  it  a  httle  too  scanty  for  posi- 
tive infinity. 

^  17.  I  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  considering 
rational  creature,  that  will  but  examine  his  own  or 
any  other  existence,  to  have  the  notion  of  an  eternal 
wise  Being,  who  had  no  beginning:  and  such  an  idea 
of  infinite  duration  I  am  sure  I  have.  But  this  nega- 
tion of  a  beginning  being  but  the  negation  of  a  positive 
thing,  scarce  gives  me  a  positive  idea  of  infinity  ;  which 
whenever  1  endeavoured  to  extend  my  thoughts  to,  I 
confess  myself  at  a  loss,  and  I  find  I  cannot  attain  any 
clear  comprehension  of  it. 

,  §  IS.  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  positive  No  positive 
idea  of  infinite  space,  will,  when  he  con-  n^eaofmll- 
siders  it,  find  that  he  can  no  more  have  a  "'  "^  »vaix- 
positive  idea  of  the  greatest,  tJian  he  has  of 

he  least  space.     For  in  this  latter,  which  seems  the 
eiet  of  the  two,  and  more  within  our  comprehension, 
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we  are  capable  only  of  a  comparative  idea  of  smallnesd^ 
which  will  always  be  less  than  any  one  whereof  we 
have  the  positive  idea.  All  our  positive  ideas  of  any 
quantity,  whether  great  or  little,  have  always  bounds ; 
though  our  comparative  idea,  whereby  we  can  always 
add  to  the  one,  and  take  from  the  other,  hath  no 
bounds :  for  that  which  remains  either  great  or  little, 
not  being  comprehended  in  that  positive  idea  which  we 
have,  Ues  in  obscurity ;  and  we  have  no  other  idea  of 
it,  but  of  the  power  of  enlarging  the  one,  and  dimi* 
nishing  the  other,  without  ceasing.  A  pestle  and  mor- 
tar will  as  soon  bring  any  particle  of  matter  to  indivi- 
sibility, as  the  acutest  thought  of  a  mathematician ;  and 
a  surveyor  may  as  soon  with  his  chain  measure  our  in- 
finite space,  as  a  philosopher  by  the  quickest  flight  of 
mind  reach  it,  or  by  thinking  comprehend  it ;  which  is 
to  have  a  positive  idea  of  it.  He  that  thinks  on  a  cube 
of  an  inch  diameter,  has  a  clear  and  positive  idea  of  it 
in  his  mind,  and  so  can  frame  one  of  4,  4.,  -f,  and  so  on 
till  he  has  the  idea  in  his  thoughts  of  something  veiy 
little :  but  yet  reaches  not  the  idea  of  that  incompre- 
hensible littleness  which  division  can  produce.  What 
remains  of  smallness,  is  as  far  from  his  thoughts  as  when 
he  first  began ;  and  therefore  he  never  comes  at  all  to 
have  a  clear  and  positive  idea  of  that  smallness,  which 
is  consequent  to  infinite  divisibility. 
What  is  po-  §  19-  Every  one  that  looks  towards  in- 
sitive,  what  finity  does,  as  I  have  said,  at  first  glance 
negative,  in  make  some  very  large  idea  of  that  which 
our  idea  of  jjg  applies  it  to,  let  it  be  space  or  duration ; 
and  possibly  he  wearies  his  thoughts,  by 
multiplying  in  his  mind  that  first  large  idea :  but  yet 
by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  having  a  positive  clear 
idea  of  what  remains  to  make  up  a  positive  infinite, 
than  the  country-fellow  had  of  the  water,  which  was 
yet  to  come  and  pass  the  channel  of  the  river  where  he 
stood  : 

Rusticus  expectat  dum  transeat  amnis,  at  ^le 
Labitur,  8c  lab^tur  in  omne  volubilis  svum. 
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§  20.  There  are  some  I  have  met  with  Some  tWnk 
that  put  so  much  difference  between  infinite  ^^  ^^ve  a 
duration  and  infinite  space  that  they  per-  ^^f^^ 
suade  themselves  that  they  have  a  positive  andnotof  in- 
idea  of  eternity;  but  that  they  have  not,  finite  space, 
nor  can  have   any  idea  of  infinite   space. 
The  reason  of  which  mistake  I  suppose  to  be  this,  that 
finding  by  a  due  contemplation  of  causes  and  effects, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  some  eternal  being,  and  so 
to  consider  the  real  existence  of  that  being,  as  taken  up 
and  commensurate  to  their  idea  of  eternity ;  but  on  the 
other  side,  not  finding  it  necessary,  but  on  the  contrary 
apparently  absurd,  that  body  should  be  infinite ;  they 
forwardly  conclude,  that  they  have  no  idea  of  infinite 
space,  because  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite  matter. 
Which  consequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected; 
because  the  existence  of  matter  is  no  ways  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  space,  no  more  than  the  existence  of 
motion,  or  the  sun,  is  necessary  to  duration,  though 
duration  uses  to  be  measured  by  it :  and  I  doubt  not 
but  that  a  man  may  have  the  idea  of  ten  thousand 
miles  square,  without  any  body  so  big,  as  well  as  the 
idea  of  ten  thousand  years,  without  any  body  so  old. 
It  seems  as  easy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of  spqx:e  empty 
of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel  with- 
out corn,  or  the  hollow  of  a  nut-shell  without  a  kernel 
in  it :  it  being  no  more  necessary  that  there  should  be 
existing  a  solid  body  infinitely  extended,  because  we 
have  an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  than  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  world  should  be  eternal,  because  we  have 
an  idea  of  infinite  duration.    And  why  should  we  think 
our  idea  of  infinite  space  requires  the  real  existence  of 
matter  to  support  it,  when  we  find  that  we  have  as  clear 
an  idea  of  aii  infinite  duration  to  come,  as  we  have  of 
infinite    duration    past?    Though,   I  suppose  nobody 
thinks  it  conceivable,  that  any  thing  does,  or  has  ex- 
isted in  that  future  duration.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  join 
our  idea  of  future  duration  with  present  or  past  exist- 
ence, any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  make  the  ideas  of 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  to  be  the  same ;  or 
bring  ages  past  and  future  together,  and  make  iVvexsw 
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contemporary.  But  if  these  men  arp  of  the  mind,  that 
they  have  cleai*er  ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  in- 
finite space,  because  it  is  past  doubt  that  God  has  exist- 
ed from  all  eternity,  but  there  is  no  real  matter  co-ex- 
tended with  infinite  space ;  yet  those  philosophers  who 
are  of  opinion,  that  infinite  space  is  possessed  by  Gk)d*s 
infinite  omnipresence,  as  well  as  infinite  duration  by 
his  eternal  existence,  must  be  allowed  to  have  as  clear 
an  idea  of  infinite  space  as  of  infinite  duration ;  though 
neither  of  them,  I  think,  has  any  positive  idea  of  infi- 
nity in  either  case.  For  whatsoever  positive  idea  a  man 
has  in  his  mind  of  any  quantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and 
add  it  to  the  former  as  easy  as  he  can  add  together  the 
ideas  of  two  days,  or  two  paces,  which  are  positive 
ideas  of  lengths  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  so  on  as  long 
as  he  pleases :  whereby  if  a  man  had  a  positive  idea 
of  infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he  could  add 
two  infinites  together;  nay,  make  one  infinite  in- 
finitely bigger  than  another :  absurdities  too  gross  to  be 
confuted. 

Supposed  '  ^  21.  But  yet  after  all  this,  there  being 
positive  wien  who  persuade  themselves  that  they 
ideas  of  infi-  have  clear  positive  comprehensive  ideas  of 
mty,  cause  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  enjoy  their  privilege : 
and  I  should  be  very  glad  (with  some  others 
that  I  know,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to 
be  better  informed  by  their  communication.  For  I 
have  been  hitherto  apt  to  think  that  the  great  and  inex- 
tricable difiiculties  which  perpetually  involve  all  dis- 
courses concerning  infinity,  whether  of  space,  duration, 
or  divisibility,  have  been  the  certain  marks  of  a  defect 
in  our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the  disproportion  the  na- 
ture thereof  has  to  the  comprehension  of  our  narrow 
capacities.  For  whilst  men  talk  and  dispute  of  infinite 
space  or  duration,  as  if  they  had  as  complete  and  posi- 
tive ideas  of  them,  as  they  have  of  the  names  they  use 
for  them,  or  as  they  have  of  a  yard,  or  an  hour,  or  any 
other  determinate  quantity  ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  in- 
comprehensible nature  of  the  thing  they  discourse  ot 
or  reason  about,  leads  them  into  perplexities  and 
contradictions :  and  their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an  ob« 
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ject  too  large  and  mighty  to  be  surveyed  and  managed 
by  them. 

^  22.  If  I  have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  All  these 
consideration  of  duration,  space,  and  num-  '^^^^  (™"* 
ber,  and  what  arises  from  the  contemplation  ^"'*"°" 

.  ,  '  and  TCHCf- 

of  them,  infinity ;  it  is  possibly  no  move  than  tion. 
the  matter  requires,  there  being  few  simple 
ideas,  whose  modes  give  more  exercise  to  the  thoughts 
of  men  than  these  do.  I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in 
tlieir  full  latitude;  it  suffices  to  my  design  to  show  how 
the  mind  receives  them,  such  as  they  are,  from  sensation 
and  reflection ;  and  how  even  the  idea  we  have  of  in- 
finity, how  remote  soever  it  may  seem  to  be  from  any 
object  of  sense,  or  operation  of  our  mind,  has  never- 
theless, as  all  our  other  ideas,  its  original  there.  Some 
mathematicians  perhaps  of  advanced  speculations,  may 
have  other  ways  to  introduce  into  their  minds  ideas  of 
infinity  ;  but  this  hinders  not,  but  that  they  themselves, 
as  well  as  all  other  men,  got  the  first  ideas  whi(?h  they 
had  of  infinity,  from  sensation  and  reflection,  in  the 
method  we  have  here  set  down. 


I 


^K-^  1.  Thc 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


Of  other  Simple  Modes. 


I  §  1.  Though  I  have  in  the  foregoing  Modes  of 
chapters  sliown  hnw  from  simple  ideas,  '^'■'•imn. 
taken  in  by  sensation,  the  mind  comes  to  extend 
itself  even  to  infinity  ;  which  however  it  may,  of  all 
others,  seem  most  remote  from  any  sensible  percep- 
tion, yet  at  last  hath  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  made  out 
of  simple  ideas,  received  into  the  mind  by  the  senses, 
and  atlerwards  there  put  together  by  the  faculty  the 
mind  has  to  repeat  its  own  ideas :  though,  I  say, 
these  might  be  instances  enough  of  simple  modes  of 
the  simple  ideas  of  sensation,  and  suffice  to  show  how 
the  mind  comes  by  them  ;  yet  I  shall  for  method's  sake, 
^  VOL.  1, 
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though  briefly,  give  an  account  of  some  few  more,  and 
then  proceed  to  more  complex  ideas. 

^  2.  To  slide,  roll,  tumble,  walk,  creep,  run,  dance, 
leap,  skip,  and  abundance  of  others  that  might  be 
named,  are  words  which  are  no  sooner  heard,  but  every 
one  who  understands  English,  has  presently  in  his  mind 
distinct  ideas,  which  are  all  but  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  motion.  Modes  of  motion  answer  those  of  ex- 
tension :  swift  and  slow  are  two  different  ideas  of  mo- 
tion, the  measures  whereof  are  made  of  the  distances  of 
time  and  space  put  together ;  so  they  are  complex  ideas 
comprehending  time  and  space  with  motion. 
Modes  of  §  3.  The  like  variety  have  we  in  sounds. 

sounds.  Every  articulate  word  is  a  different  modifi- 

cation of  sound :  by  which  we  see,  that  from  the  sense 
of  hearing,  by  such  modifications  the  mind  may  be  fur- 
nished with  distinct  ideas  to  almost  an  infinite  number. 
Sounds  also,  besides  the  distinct  cries  of  birds  and 
beasts,  are  modified  by  diversity  of  notes  of  different 
length  put  together,  which  make  that  complex  idea 
called  a  tune,  which  a  musician  may  have  in  his  mind 
when  he  hears  or  makes  no  sound  at  all,  by  reflecting 
on  the  ideas  of  those  sounds,  so  put  together  silently  in 
his  own  fancy. 

Modes  of  ^  4.  Those  of  colours  are  also  very  va- 

colours.  nous :  some  we  take  notice  of  as  the  differ- 

ent degrees,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  shades  of  the  same 
colour.  But  since  we  very  seldom  make  assemblages  of 
colours  either  for  use  or  delight,  but  figure  is  taken  in 
also  and  has  its  part  in  it,  as  in  painting,  weaving, 
needle-works,  &c.  those  which  are  taken  notice  of  do 
most  commonly  belong  to  mixed  modes,  as  being  made 
up  of  ideas  of  divers  kinds,  viz.  figure  and  colour,  such 
as  beauty,  rainbow,  &c. 

Modes  of  .  §  5.  All  compounded  tastes  and  smells 
taste.  are  also  modes  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas 

of  those  senses.  But  they  being  such  as  generally  we 
have  no  names  for,  are  less  taken  notice  of,  and  cannot 
be  set  down  in  writing :  and  therefore  must  be  left 
without  enumeration  to  the  thoughts  and  experience  of 
my  reader. 
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§  6.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed  that  Some  Bimple 
those  simple  modes  wliich  ai'e  considered  mudes ' 
but  as  different  degrees  of  the  same  simple  ^°  "^^ 
idea,  though  they  are  in  themselves  many  of  them  very 
distinct  ideas,  yet  have  ordinarily  no  distinct  names,  nor 
are  much  taken  notice  of  as  distinct  ideas,  where  the 
difference  is  but  very  small  between  them.  Whether 
men  have  neglected  these  modes,  and  given  no  names 
to  them,  as  wanting  measures  nicely  to  distinguish 
them ;  or  because,  when  they  were  so  distinguished,  that 
knowledge  would  not  be  of  general  or  necessary  use ;  I 
leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others  :  it  is  sufficient  to 
my  purpose  to  show,  that  all  our  simjjle  ideas  «ome 
to  our  minds  only  by  sensation  and  reflection  ;  and  that 
■when  the  mind  has  them,  it  can  variously  repeat  and 
compound  them,  and  so  make  new  complex  ideas.  But 
though  white,  red,  or  sweet,  &cc.  have  not  been  modi- 
fied or  made  into  complex  ideas,  by  several  combi- 
nations, so  as  to  be  named,  and  thereby  ranked  into 
species;  yet  some  others  of  the  simple  ideas,  viz.  those 
of  unity,  duration,  motion,  6cc.  above  instanced  in,  as 
also  power  and  thinking,  have  been  thus  modified  to 
a  great  variety  of  complex  ideas,  with  names  belonging 
to  them. 

^  7.  The  reason  whereof,  I  suppose,  has  Why  some 
been  this,  that,    the    great  concernment  of  modes  have, 
men  being  with  men  one  amongst  another,  ?"  e^not" 
the    knowledge  of  men  and  their  actions,  names. 
and    the    signifying    of   them  to    one    an- 
other, was  most  necessary ;  and  therefore  they  made  ideas 
of  actions  very  nicely  modified,  and  gave  those  com- 
plex ideas  names,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  re- 
cord,   and  discourse    of  those  things  they  were  daily 
conversant  in,  without  long  ambages  and  circumlocu- 
tions ;    and  that  the  things  they  were  continually  to 
give  and  receive  information  about,  might  be  the  easier 
and  quicker  understood.     That  this  is  so,  and  that  men 
in   framing  different  complex  ideas,  and  giving  them 
names,  have  been  much  governed  by  the  end  of  speech 
in  general  (which  is  a  very  short  and  expedite  way  of 
conveying  their  thoughts  one  to  another)  is  evident  in 
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the  names,  which  in  several  arts  have  been  found  out, 
and  applied  to  several  complex  ideas  of  modified  ac- 
tions   belonging  to  their  several  trades,   for  dispatch 
sake,    in    their   direction    or   discourses   about   them. 
Which  ideas  are  not  generally  framed  in  the  minds  of 
men   not   conversant   about  these    operations.      And 
thence  the  words  that  stand  for  them,  by  the  greatest 
part  of  men  of  the  same  language,  are  not  understood : 
V.   g.  colshire,     drilling,     filtration,     cohobation,    are 
words  standing  for  certain  complex  ideas,  which  being 
seldom  in  the  minds  of  any  but  those  few  whose  parti- 
cular employments  do  at  every  turn  suggest  them  to 
their  thoughts,  those  names  of  them  are  not  generally 
understood  but  by  smiths  and  chymists ;  who  having 
framed  the  complex  ideas  which  these  words  stand  for, 
and  having  given  names  to  them,    or   received  them 
from  others,  upon  hearing  of  these  names  in  commu- 
nication, readily  conceive  those  ideas  in  their  minds; 
as  by  cohobation  all  the  simple  ideas  of  distilling,  and 
the  pouring  the  liquor  distilled  from  any  thing,  back 
upon  the  remaining  matter,    and  distilling    it    again. 
Thus  we  see  that  there  are  great  varieties  of  simple  ideas, 
as  of  tastes  and  smells,  which  have  no  names ;    and  of 
modes  many  more.     Which  either  not  having  been  ge- 
nerally enough  observed,  or  else  not  being  of  any  great 
use  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  affairs  and  converse  of 
men,  they  have  not  had  names  given  to  them,  and  so 
pass  not  for  species.     This  we  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  consider  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  words. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


Of  the  Modes  of  Thinking. 


Sensation,  ^  1.    WilEN    the    mind   turns  its  view 

remem-  inwards     upon    itself,     and     contemplates 

tCTSation^'  ^^^    ^^"     actions,    thinking    is    the    first 

&c          '  that  occurs.     In-  it  the   mind  observes   a 
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great  variety  of  modifications,  and  from  thence  receives 
distinct  ideas.  Thus  the  perception  which  actually  ac- 
companies, and  is  annexed  to  any  impression  on  the 
body,  made  by  an  external  object,  being  distinct  from 
all  other  modifications  of  thinking,  furnishes  the  mind 
with  a  distinct  idea,  which  we  call  sensation;  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea  into  the  un- 
derstanding by  the  senses.  The  same  idea,  when  it 
again  recius  without  the  operation  of  the  like  object  on 
the  external  sensory,  is  remembrance ;  if  it  be  sought 
after  by  the  mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found, 
and  brought  again  in  view,  it  is  recollection;  if  it  be 
held  there  long  under  attentive  consideration,  it  is  con- 
templation. When  ideas  lloat  in  our  mind,  without 
any  reflection  ov  regard  of  the  understanding,  it  is  that 
which  the  French  call  reverie,  our  language  has  scarce 
a  name  for  it,  Wiien  the  ideas  that  offer  themselves 
(for,  as  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  whilst  we  are 
awake,  there  wilt  always  be  a  train  of  ideas  succeeding 
one  another  in  our  minds)  are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as 
it  were,  j-egistcred  in  the  memory,  it  is  attention. 
When  the  mind  with  great  earnestness,  and  of  choice, 
fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  considers  it  on  all  sides,  and 
will  not  be  called  off  by  the  ordinary  soUcitation  of 
other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  intention,  or  study. 
Sleep,  without  dreaming,  is  rest  from  all  these:  and 
dreaming  itself,  is  the  having  of  ideas  (whilst  the  out- 
ward senses  are  stopped,  so  that  they  receive  not  out- 
ward objects  with  their  usual  quickness)  in  the  mind, 
not  suggested  by  any  external  objects,  or  known  occa- 
sion, nor  under  any  choice  or  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing at  all.  And  whether  that,  which  we  call 
extasy,  be  not  dreaming  with  the  eyes  open,  I  leave 
to  he  examined. 

§  2.  These  are  some  few  instances  of  those  various 
modes  of  thinking,  which  the  mind  may  observe  in 
itself,  and  so  have  as  distinct  ideas  of,  as  it  hath  of 
white  and  red,  a  square  or  a  circle.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  enumerate  them  all,  nor  to  treat  at  large  of  this  set 
of  ideas,  which  are  got  from  reflection  :  that  would  be 
to  make  a  volume.     It  suffices  to  my  present  purpose 


ves        ^H 
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to  have  shown  herCi  by  some  few  examples,  of  what 
sort  these  ideas  are,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  them ; 
especially  since  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  treat 
more  at  large  of  reasoning,  judging,  volition,  and 
knowledge,  which  are  some  of  the  most  considerable 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  modes  of  thinking. 

The  various  §  ^-  ^^^  perhaps  it  may  not  be^  an  un- 
attention  of  pardonable  digression,  nor  wholly  imperti- 
tbe  mind  in  nent  to  our  present  design,  if  we  reflect 
^*"°*^*  here  upon  the  different  state  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  those  instances  of  attention,  reverie, 
and  dreaming,  &c.  before-mentioned,  naturally  enough 
suggest.  That  there  are  ideas,  some  or  other,  always 
present  in  the  mind  of  a  waking  man,  every  one*s  ex- 
perience  convinces  bim,  though  the  mind  employs  itself 
about  them  with  several  degrees  of  attention..  Some- 
times the  mind  fixes  itself  with  so  much  earnestness  on 
the  contemplation  of  some  objects,  that  it  turns  their 
Ideas  on  all  sides,  remarks  their  relations  and  circum- 
stances, and  views  every  part  so  nicely,  and  with  such 
intention,  that  it  shuts  out  all  other  thoughts,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  the  ordinary  impressions  made  then  on  the 
senses,  which  at  another  season  would  produce  very  sen- 
sible perceptions :  at  other  times  it  barely  observes  the 
train  of  ideas  that  succeed  in  the  understanding,  with- 
out directing  and  pursuing  any  of  them :  and  at  other 
times  it  lets  them  pass  almost  quite  unregarded,  as  faint 
shadows  that  make  no  impression. 
Hence  it  is  ^  *'  ^^^^  difference  of  intention,  and 
probablethat  remission  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  with  a 
thinking  is  great  variety  of  degrees  between  earnest 
the  action,      study,  and  very  near  minding  nothing:   at 

not  essence        „     -^  t  ^i  •   i      i  •  .    j 

of  the  soul.  ^^  every  one,  I  thmk,  has  experimented 
in  himself.  Trace  it  a  little  farther,  and 
you  find  the  mind  in  sleep  retired  as  it  were  from  the 
senses,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  those  motions  made  on 
the  organs  of  sense,  which  at  other  times  produce  very 
vivid  and  sensible  ideas.  I  need  not  for  this,  instance 
in  those  who  sleep  out  whole  stormy  nights,  without 
hearing  the  thunder,  or  seeing  the  lightning,  or  feeling 
the  shaking  of  the  house,  which  are  sensible  enough  to 
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those  who  are  waking ;  but  in  this  retirement  of  the 
mind  from  the  senses,  it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loose 
and  incoherent  manner  of  thinking,  which  we  call 
dreaming :  and,  last  of  all,  sound  sleep  closes  the  scene 
quite,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  appearances.  This,  I 
think,  almost  every  one  has  experience  of  in  himself, 
and  his  own  observation  without  difficulty  leads  him 
thus  far.  That  which  I  would  farther  conclude  from 
hence,  is,  that  since  the  mind  can  sensibly  put  on,  at 
several  times,  several  degrees  of  thinking,  and  be  some- 
times even  in  a  waking  man  so  remiss,  as  to  have  thoughts 
dim  and  obscure  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  very  little 
removed  from  none  at  all ;  and  at  last,  in  the  dark  re- 
tirements of  sound  sleep,  loses  the  sight  perfectly  of  all 
ideas  whatsoever :  since,  I  say,  this  is  evidently  so  in 
matter  of  fact,  and  constant  experience,  I  ask  whether 
it  be  not  probable  that  thinking  is  the  action,  and  not 
the  essence  of  the  soul  ?  since  the  operations  of  agents 
will  easily  admit  of  intention  and  remission,  but  the 
essences  of  things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any  such 
variation.     But  this  by  the  by. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  Modes  of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

\  1.  Amongst  the  simple  ideas,  which  Pleasure 
we  receive  both  from  sensation  and  reflec-  ^^  P*V* 
tion,  pain  and  pleasure  are  two  very  ^^P®^"^*^* 
considerable  ones.  For  as  in  the  body  there  is  sen- 
isation  barely  in  itself,  or  accompanied  with  pain  or 
pleasure :  so  the  thought  or  perception  of  the  mind 
is  simply  so,  or  else  accompanied  also  with  pleasure 
or  pain,  delight  or  trouble,  call  it  how  you  please. 
These,  like  other  simple  ideas,  cannot  be  described, 
nor  their  names  defined ;  the  way  of  knowing  them  is, 
ias  of  the  simple  ideas  of  the  senses,  only  by  experi- 
ence. For  to  define  them  by  the  presence  of  good  or 
evil,  is  no  otherwise  to  make  them  known  to  us^  than 
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by  making  us  reflect  on  what  we  feel  in  ourselves, 
upon  the  several  and  various  operations  of  good  and 
evil  upon  our  minds,  as  they  are  differently  applied  to 
or  considered  by  us. 

Good  and  ^  ^-  Things  then  are  good  or  evil,  only 

evil,  what,    in  reference  to  pleasure  or  pain.    That  we 

call  good,  which  is  apt  to  cause  or  increase 
pleasure,  or  diminish  pain  in  us ;  or  else  to  procure  or 
preserve  us  the  possessio9  of  any  other  good,  or  ab-  . 
sence  of  any  evil.  And  on  the  contrary,  we  name  that 
evil,  which  is  apt  to  produce  or  increase  any  pain,  or 
diminish  any  pleasure  in  us  ;  or  else  to  procure  us  any 
evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good.  By  pleasure  and  pain, 
I  must  be  understood  to  mean  of  body  or  mind,  as  they 
are  commonly  distinguished ;  though  in  truth  they  be 
only  different  constitutions  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
occasioned  by  disorder  in  the  body,  sometimes  by 
thoughts  of  the  mind. 

Our  passions  §  3-  Pleasure  and  pain,  and  that  which 
moved  by  causes  them,  good  and  evil,  are  the  hinges 
good  and       on  which  our  passions  turn :    and  if  we  re- 

fleet  on  ourselves,  and  observe  how  these, 
under  various  considerations,  operate  in  us ;  what  mo- 
difications or  tempers  of  mind,  what  internal  sensations 
(if  I  may  so  call  them)  they  produce  in  us,  we  may 
thence  form  to  ourselves  the  ideas  of  our  passions, 
j^^g  §  4.  Thus  any  one  reflecting  upon  the 

thought  he  has  of  the  delight,  which  any 
present  or  absent  thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  him,  has 
the  idea  we  call  love.  For  when  a  man  declares  in 
autumn,  when  he  is  eating  them,  or  in  spring,  when 
there  are  none,  that  he  loves  grapes,  it  is  no  more  but 
that  the  taste  of  grapes  delights  him ;  let  an  alteration 
of  health  or  constitution  destroy  the  delight  of  their 
taste,  and  he  then  can  be  said  to  love  grapes  no  longer. 

Hatred.  ^  ^*  ^^    ^^^    contrary,    the   thought  of 

the  pain,  which  any  thing  present  or  absent 
is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  is  what  we  call  hatred.  Were 
it  my  business  here  to  inquire  any  farther  than  into  the 
bare  ideas  of  our  passions,  as  they  depend  on  different 
modifications  of  pleasure  and  pain,  I  should  remark, , 
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that  our  love  and  hatred  of  Inanimate  insensible  beings, 
is  commonly  founded  on  that  pleasure  and  pain  whicli 
we  receive  from  their  use  and  application  any  way  to 
our  senses,  though  with  their  destruction  :  but  hatred 
or  love,  to  beings  capable  of  happiness  or  misery,  is 
often  the  uneasiness  or  delight,  which  we  find  in  our- 
selves arising  from  a  consideration  of  their  very  being  or 
happiness.  Thus  the  being  and  welfare  of  a  man's  chil- 
dren or  friends,  producing  constant  delight  in  him,  he 
is  said  constantly  to  love  them.  But  it  suffices  to  note, 
that  our  ideas  of  love  and  hatred  are  but  the  dispositions 
of  the  mind,  in  respect  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  general, 
however  caused  in  us. 

^  6.  The  uneasiness  a  man  finds  in  him-  Desire, 
self  upon  the  absence  of  any  thing,  whose 
present  enjoyment  carries  the  idea  of  delight  with  it,  is 
that  we  call  desire  ;  which  is  greater  or  less,  as  that  un- 
easiness is  more  or  less  vehement.  Where,  by  the  by, 
it  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  remark,  that  the  chief, 
if  not  only  spur  to  human  industry  and  action,  is  uneasi- 
ness. For  whatsoever  good  is  proposed,  if  its  absence 
carries  no  displeasure  or  pain  with  it,  if  a  man  be  easy 
and  content  without  it,  there  is  no  desire  of  it,  nor  en- 
deavour after  it;  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare  velleity, 
the  term  used  to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of  desire,  and 
that  which  is  next  to  none  at  all,  when  there  is  so  little 
uneasiness  in  the  absence  of  any  thing,  that  it  carries  a 
man  no  farther  than  some  faint  wishes  for  it,  without 
any  more  effectual  or  vigorous  use  of  the  means  to  attain 
it.  Desire  also  is  stopped  or  abated  by  the  opinion  of 
the  impossibility  or  unattainableness  of  the  good  pro- 
posed, as  far  as  the  uneasiness  is  cured  or  allayed  by 
that  consideration.  This  might  carry  our  thoughts  far- 
ther, were  it  seasonable  in  this  place. 

^  7.  Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  Joy. 
the  consideration  of  the  present  or  assured 
approaching  possession  of  a  good  :  and  we  are  then  pos- 
sessed of  any  good  when  we  have  it  so  in  our  power, 
that  we  can  use  it  when  we  please.  Thus  a  man  almost 
starved  has  joy  at  the  arrival  of  relief,  even  before  he 
has  the  pleasure  of  using  it :  and  a  father,  in  whom  the 
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\etj  well-being  of  his  children  causes  delight,  is  always, 
as  long  as  his  children  are  in  such  a  state,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  good ;  for  he  needs  but  to  reflect  on  it,  to 
have  that  pleasure. 
g^jj^^  §  8.  Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind, 

upon  the  thought  of  a  good  lost,  which 
might  have  been  enjoyed  longer ;  or  the  sense  of  a  pre- 
sent evil. 
Hope.  h  9*  Hope  is  that  pleasure  in  the  mind, 

which  every  one  finds  in  himself,  upon  the 
thought  of  a  profitable  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing, 
which  is  apt  to  delight  him. 

Fear.  §  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  uneasiness  of  the  mind, 

upon  the  thought  of  future  evil  likely  to 
befal  us. 

Despair.  §  11.  Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  un- 

attainableness'  of  any  good,    which   works 
differently  in  men*s  minds,  sometimes  producing  unea« 
siness  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and  indolency. 
Anger.  §  1^.  Anger  is  uneasiness  or  discompo- 

sure of  the  mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  any 
injury,  with  a  present  purpose  of  revenge. 
Envy.  §  13*  Envy  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind, 

caused  by  the  consideration  of  a  good  we 
desire,  obtained  by  one  we  think  should  not  have  had  it 
before  us. 

What  pas-  §  14.  These  two  last,  envy  and  anger, 
nons  aU  men  not  being  caused  by  pain  and  pleasure,  sira- 
tave.  ply  in  themselves,  but  having  in  them  some 

mixed  considerations  of  ourselves  and  others,  are  not 
therefore  to  be  found  in  all  men,  because  those  other 
parts  of  valuing  their  merits,  or  intending  revenge,  is 
wanting  in  them  ;  but  all  the  rest  terminating  purely  in 
pain  and  pleasure,  are,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  all  men. 
For  we  love,  desire,  rejoice,  and  hope,  only  in  respect 
of  pleasure ;  we  hate,  fear,  and  grieve,  only  in  respect 
<£  pain  ultimately :  in  fine,  all  these  passions  are  moved 
by  things,  only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  causes  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  or  to  have  pleasure  or  pain  some 
way  or  other  annexed  to  them.  Thus  we  extend  our 
hatred  usually  to  the  subject  (at  least  if  a  sensiUe  at 
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voluntary  agent)  which  has  produced  pain  in  us,  be- 
cause the  fear  it  leaves  is  a  constant  pain :  hut  we  do 
not  so  constantly  love  what  has  done  us  good;  because 
pleasure  operates  not  so  strongly  on  us  as  pain,  and  be- 
cause we  are  not  so  ready  to  have  hope  it  will  do  so 
again.     But  this  by  the  by. 

^  15.  By  pleasure  and  pair,  delight  and  Pleasure 
uneasiness,  I  must  all  along  he  understood  andpain 
(as  I  have  above  intimated)  to  mean  not  only  "  "'' 
bodily  pain  and   pleasure,  but  whatsoever  delight  or 
uneasiness   is  felt    by  us,  whether    arising  from    any 
gi'ateful  or  unacceptable  sensation  or  reflection. 

^16.  It  is  farther  to  be  considered,  tliat  in  reference 
to  the  passions,  the  removal  or  lessening  of  a  pain  is  con- 
sidered, and  operates  as  a  pleasure:  and  the  loss  or  di- 
minishing of  a  pleasure,  as  a  pain. 
>T  ^17.  The  passions  too  havt!  most  of  them  Shame. 
in  most  persons  operations  on  the  body,  and 
cause  various  changes  in  it;  which  not  being  always 
sensible,  do  not  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  idea  of 
each  passion.     Fur    shame,    which    is    an    uneasiness 
of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  having  done  some- 
thing which  is  indecent,  or  will  lessen  the  valued  esteem 
which  others  have  for  us,  has  not  always  blushing  ac- 
companying it. 

^  18.  I  would  not  be  mistaken  here,  as  These  in- 
if  I  meant  this  as  a  discourse  of  the  passions  ;  stances  to 

they  are  manv  more  than  those  I  have  here  f''""!""^""' 
,  ,  ',  ,    ,  ,  .  _  idL'as  ol  the 

named  :  ana  those  1  have  taken  notice  of  pnsidons  are 
would  each  of  them  require  a  much  larger,  goifromBen- 
and  more  accurate  discourse.  I  have  only  aation  and 
mentioned  these  here  as  so  many  instances  '  '™' 
of  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain  resulting  in  our  minds 
from  various  considerations  of  good  and  evil.  I  might 
perhaps  have  instanced  in  other  modes  of  pleasure  and 
pain  more  simple  than  these,  as  the  pain  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking  to  remove 
them  :  the  pain  of  tender  eyes,  and  the  pleasure  of  mu- 
aick;  pain  from  captious  uninstructive  wrangling,  and 
the  pleasure  of  rational  conversation  with  a  friend,  or  of 
well-directed  study  in  the  search  and  discovery  of  truth. 
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But  the  passions  being  of  much  more  concernment  to 
us,  I  rather  made  choice  to  instance  in  them,  and  show 
how  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  are  derived  from  sensa- 
tion and  reflection. 


CHAP.  XXL 
Of  Poxcer. 

This  idea  ^  1.    The    mind    being    every  day  in- 

howgot.        formed,    by  the   senses,   of  the  alteration 

of  those  simple  ideas  it  observes  in  things 
without,  and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an 
end,  and  ceases  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exist 
which  was  not  before ;  reflecting  also  on  what  passes 
within  himself,  and  observing  a  constant  change  of  its 
ideas,  sometimes  by  the  impression  of  outward  objects 
on  the  senses,  and  sometimes  by  the  determination  of 
its  own  choice ;  and  concluding  from  what  it  has  so 
constantly  observed  to  have  been,  that  the  like  changes 
will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  same  things  by  like 
agents,  and  by  the  like  ways  ;  considers  in  one  thing 
the  possibility  of  having  any  of  its  simple  ideas  changed, 
and  in  another  the  possibility  of  making  that  change : 
and  so  comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.  Thus 
we  say,  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  i.  e.  to  destroy 
the  consistency  of  its  insensible  parts,  and  consequently 
its  hardness,  and  make  it  fluid  ;  and  gold  has  a  power 
to  be  melted  :  that  the  sun  has  a  power  to  blanch  wax, 
and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  sun,  whereby 
the  yellowness  is  destroyed,  and  whiteness  made  to  exist 
in  its  room.  In  which,  and  the  like  cases,  the  power 
we  consider  is  in  reference  to  the  change  of  perceivable 
ideas :  for  we  cannot  observe  any  alteration  to  be  made 
in,  or  operation  upon,  any  thing,  but  by  the  observable 
change  of  its  sensible  ideas ;  nor  conceive  any  alteration 
to  be  made,  but  by  conceiving  a  change  of  some  of  its 
ideas. 
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^  2.  Power,  thus  considered,  is  two-fold,  Power  ac- 
viz.  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive,  any  tjveand  paa- 
chanfje :  the  one  mny  be  called  active,  and  ^"^' 
the  other  passive  power.  Whether  matter  be  not  wholly 
destitute  of  active  power,  as  its  author  God  is  truly 
above  all  passive  power  ;  and  whether  the  intermediate 
state  of  created  spirits  be  not  that  alone  which  is  capa- 
ble of  both  active  and  passive  power,  may  be  worth  con- 
sideration. I  shall  not  now  enter  into  that  inquiry :  my 
present  business  being  not  to  search  into  the  original  of 
power,  but  how  we  come  by  the  idea  of  it.  But  since 
active  powers  make  so  great  a  part  of  our  complex  ideas 
of  natural  substances  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  and  I 
mention  them  as  such  according  to  common  apprehen- 
sion ;  yet  they  being  not  perhaps  so  truly  active  powers, 
as  our  hasty  thoughts  are  apt  to  represent  them,  I  judge 
it  not  amiss,  by  this  intimation,  to  direct  our  minds  to 
the  consideration  of  God  and  spirits,  for  the  clearest 
idea  of  active  powers. 

§  3.  I  confess  power  includes  in  it  some  Power  in- 
kind  of  relation,  {a  relation  to  action  or  eludes  rek- 
change)  as  indeed  which  of  our  ideas,  of  "' 
what  kind  soever,  when  attentively  con- 
sidered, does  not?  For  our  ideas  of  extension,  duration, 
and  number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them  a  secret 
relation  of  the  parts?  Figure  and  motion  have  some- 
thing relative  in  them  much  more  visibly  :  and  sensi- 
ble qualities,  as  colours  and  smells,  &c.  what  are  they 
but  the  powers  of  different  bodies,  in  relation  to  our 
perception  ?  tVc.  And  if  considered  in  the  things  them- 
selves, do  they  not  de|jend  on  the  bulk,  figure,  texture, 
and  motion  of  the  parts?  All  which  include  some  kind 
of  relation  in  them.  Our  idea  therefore  of  power,  I 
think  may  well  have  a  place  amongst  other  simple  ideas, 
and  be  considered  as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  those 
that  make  a  principal  ingredient  in  onr  complex  ideas 
of  substances,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve. 

^  4,  We  are  abundantly  furnished  with  Jhe  dearest 
the  Idea  of  passive  power  by  almost  all  sorts  '^^^^^''^ 
of  sensible    things.     In    most    of  them  we  from  spirit. 
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cannot  avoid  observing  their  sensible  qualities,  nay, 
their  very  substances,  to  be  in  a  continual  flux :  and 
therefore  with  reason  we  look  on  them  as  liable  still  to 
the  same  change.  Nor  have  we  of  active  power  (which 
is  the  more  proper  signification  of  the  word  power) 
I  fewer  instances :  since  whatever  change  is  observedy 
the  mind  must  collect  a  power  somewhere  able  to  make 
that  change,  as  well  as  a  possibility  in  the  thing  itself 
to  receive  it.  But  yet,  if  we  will  consider.it  attentively, 
bodies,  by  our  senses,  do  not  afford  us  so  clear  and 
distinct  an  idea  of  active  power,  as  we  have  from  re- 
flection  on  the  operations  of  our  minds.  For  all  power 
I  relating  to  action,  and  there  being  but  two  sorts  of 
I  action,  whereof  we  have  any  idea,  viz.  thinking  and 
;  motion ;  let  us  consider  whence  we  have  the  clearest 
ideas  of  the  powers  which  produce  these  actions* 
1.  Of  thinking  body  affords  us  no  idea  at  all,  it  is 
only  from  reflection  that  we  have  that.  2.  Neither 
have  we  from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of  mo- 
tion. A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active 
power  to  move ;  and  when  it  is  set  in  motion  itself, 
that  motion  is  rather  a  passion,  than  an  action  in  it. 
For  when  the  ball  obeys  the  motion  of  a  billiard  stick, 
it  is  not  any  action  of  the  ball,  but  bare  passion :  also 
when  by  impulse  it  sets  another  ball  in  motion  that 
lay  in  its  way,  it  only  communicates  the  motion  it  had 
received  from  another,  and  loses  in  itself  so  much  as 
the  other  received  :  which  gives  us  but  a  very  obscure 
idea  of  an  active  power  moving  in  body,  whilst  we 
observe  it  only  to  transfer,  but  not  produce  any  mo- 
tion. For  it  is  but  a  very  obscure  idea  of  power,  which 
reaches  not  the  production  of  the  action,  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  passion.  For  so  is  motion  in  a  body 
impelled  by  another ;  the  continuation  of  the  altera- 
tion made  in  it  from  rest  to  motion  being  little  more 
an  action,  than  the  continuation  of  the  alteration  of  its 
figure  by  the  same  blow  is  an  action.  The  idea  of  the 
beginning  of  motion  we  have  only  from  reflection  on 
what  passes  in  ourselves,  where  we  find  by  experience, 
that  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a  thought  of  the 
mindj  we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies,   which 
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were  before  at  rest.  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  have 
from  the  observation  of  the  operation  of  bodies  by  our 
senses  but  a  very  impeifect  obscure  idea  of  active 
power,  since  they  afford  us  not  any  idea  in  themselves 
of  the  power  to  begin  any  action,  either  motion  or 
thought.  But  if,  from  the  impulse  bodies  are  observed 
to  make  one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a 
clear  idea  of  power,  it  serves  as  well  to  my  purpose, 
sensation  being  one  of  those  ways  whereby  the  mind 
comes  by  its  ideas :  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to 
consider  here  by  the  way,  whether  the  mind  doth  not 
receive  its  idea  of  active  power  clearer  from  reflection 
on  its  own  operations,  than  it  doth  from  any  external 
sensation. 

^5.  This  at  least  I  think  evident,  that  Will  and 
we  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  underatand- 
forbear,  continue  or  end  several  actions  of  ^"^^  '*" 
our  minds,  and  motions  of  our  bodies, 
barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind  order- 
ing, or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  doing  or  not  do- 
ing such  or  such  a  particular  action.  This  power 
which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order  the  consideration  of 
any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it;  or  to  prefer 
the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and 
vice  versa,  in  any  particular  instance  ;  is  that  which  we 
call  the  will.  The  actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by 
directing  any  particular  action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that 
which  we  call  volition  or  willing.  The  forbearance,  of 
that  action,  consequent  to  such  order  or  command  of 
the  mind,  is  called  voluntary.  And  whatsoever  action 
is  performed  without  such  a  tliought  of  the  mind,  is 
called  involuntary.  The  power  of  perception  is  that 
which  we  call  the  understanding.  Perception,  which 
we  make  the  act  of  the  understanding,  is  of  three  sorts : 
1.  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  mind.  2.  The  per- 
ception of  the  signification  of  signs.  3.  The  percep- 
'  lion  of  the  connexion  or  repugnancy,  agreement  or 
disagreement,  that  there  is  between  any  of  our  ideas. 
All  these  are  attributed  to  the  understanding,  or  per- 
ceptive power,  tliough  it  he  the  two  latter  only  that  use 
allows  us  to  say  we  understand. 
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Faculty.  ^  6.  These  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.  of 

perceiving  and  of  preferring,  are  usually 
called  by  another  name  :  and  the  ordinary  way  of  speak- 
ing, is,  that  the  understanding  and  will  are  two  facul- 
ties of  the  mind ;  a  word  proper  enough,  if  it  be  used 
as  all  words  should  be,  so  as  not  to  breed  any  confusion 
in  men's  thoughts,  by  being  supposed  (as  I  suspect  it 
has  been)  to  stand  for  some  real  beings  in  the  soul  that 
performed  those  actions  of  understanding  and  volition. 
For  when  we  say  the  will  is  the  commanding  and  supe- 
rior faculty  of  the  soul :  that  it  is,  or  is  not  free  ;  that 
it  determines  the  inferior  faculties  ;  that  it  follows  the 
dictates  of  the  understanding,  &c.  though  these^  and 
the  like  expressions,  by  those  that  carefully  attend  to 
their  owa  ideas,  and  conduct  their  thoughts  more  by 
the  evidence  of  things,  than  the  sound  of  words,  may 
be  understood  in  a  clear  and  distinct  sense ;  yet  I  sus- 
pect, I  say,  that  this  way  of  speaking  of  faculties  has 
misled  many  into  a  confused  notion  of  so  many  distinct 
agents  in  us,  which  had  their  several  provinces  and  au- 
thorities, and  did  command,  obey,  and  perform  several 
actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings  ;  which  has  been  no 
small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity,  and  uncertainty 
in  questions  relating  to  them. 

Whence  the  §  7.  Every  one  I  think,  finds  in  him- 
idea  of  li-  self  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue 
berty  and       ^^  p^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  several  actions  in  himself. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  extent  of  this 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  actions  of  the  man,  which 
every  one  finds  in  himself,  arise  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 
necessity. 

§  8.  All  the  actions  that  we  have  any 
^hT*^'  idea  of,  reducing  themselves,  as  has  been 
said,  to  these  two,  viz.  thinking  and  mo- 
tion ;  so  far  as  a  man  has  power  to  think,  or  not  to 
think ;  to  move,  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the  pre- 
ference or  direction  of  his  own  mind ;  so  far  is  a  man* 
free.  Wherever  any  performance  or  forbearance  are 
not  equally  in  a  man's  power ;  wherever  doing  or  not 
doing,  will  not  equally  follow  upon  the  preference  of 
his  mind  directing  it:  there  he  is  not  free,  though  per^ 
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Iiaps  the  action  may  be  voluntary.  So  that  the  idea  of 
liberty  is  tlie  idea  of  a  power  in  any  ag:enttodo  or  for- 
beai-  any  particular  action,  according-  to  the  determina- 
tion or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them 
is  preferred  to  the  other;  where  either  of  them  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced  by  him  ac- 
cording to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty  ;  that 
agent  is  under  necessity.  So  that  liberty  cannot  be 
where  tliere  is  no  thought,  no  volition,  no  will;  but 
there  may  he  thought,  there  may  he  will,  there  maybe 
volition,  where  there  is  no  liberty.  A  little  considera- 
tion of  an  obvious  instance  or  two  may  malte  this  clear. 

§  9.  A  tennis-ball,  whether  in  motion  Supprwe 
by  the  stroke  of  a  racket,  or  lying  still  it  the  \  r 
rest,  is  not  by  any  one  taken  to  be  a  free  '  ""^  g 
agent.  If  we  inquire  into  the  reason,  wl.  "* 
shall  fitid  it  is  because  we  conceive  not  a  tennis  ball  to 
think,  and  consequently  not  to  have  any  volition  or 
preference  of  motion  to  rest,  or  vice  versa  ;  and  there- 
fore has  not  liberty,  is  not  a  free  agent ;  but  all  its  both 
motion  and  rest  come  under  our  idea  of  necessarj-,  and 
are  so  called.  Likewise  a  man  falling  into  the  water 
(a  bridge  breaking  under  him)  has  not  herein  liberty, 
is  not  a  free  agent.  For  though  he  has  volition,  though 
he  prefers  his  not  falling  to  falling ;  yet  the  forbearance 
of  that  motion  not  being  in  his  power,  the  stop  or  ces- 
sation of  that  motion  follows  not  upon  his  volition;  and 
therefore  therein  he  is  not  free.  So  a  man  striking  him- 
self, or  his  friend,  by  a  convulsive  motion  of  his  arm, 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power,  by  volition  or  the  direc- 
tion of  his  mind,  to  stop,  or  forbear,  nobody  thinks 
he  has  in  this  liberty  ;  every  one  pities  him,  as  acting 
by  necessity  and  constraint. 

^  10.  Again,  suppose  a  man  be  carried, 
whilst  fast  asleep,  into  a  room,  where  is  a  toVolkion'"^ 
person  he  longs  to  see  and  speak  with  ; 
and  be  there  locked  fast  in,  beyond  his  power  to  get 
out ;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find  himself  in  so  de- 
sirable company,  which  he  stays  willingly  in,  i.  e.  pre- 
fers his  stay  to  going  away  ;  I  ask.  Is  not  this  stay  vo- 
luntary ?     I  think  nobody  will  doubt  it ;  and  yet  being 
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locked  fast  in,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to 
stay,  he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that  liberty 
is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition,  or  pi*eferring ;  but 
to  the  person  having  the  poWer  of  doing,  or  forbearing 
to  do^  according  as  the  mind  shall  choose  or  direct.  Our 
idea  of  liberty  reaches  as  far  as  that  power,  and  no 
farther.  For  wherever  restraint  comes  to  check  that 
power,  or  compulsion  takes  away  that  indifferency  of 
ability  on  either  side  to  act,  or  to  forbear  acting ;  there 
liberty,  and  our  notion  of  it,  presently  ceases. 

Voluntary  ^   ^^'    ^®  ^^^^  instances  enough,  and 

o^Med  to  often  more  than  enough,  in  our  own  bodies. 
involuntary,  A  man's  heart  beats,  and  the  blood  circu- 
not  to  neces-  j^tes,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  by  any 
^^^'  thought  or  volition  to  stop ;  and  therefore 

in  respect  to  these  motions,  where  rest  depends  not  on 
his  choice,  nor  would  follow  the  determination  of  his 
mind,  if  it  should .  prefer  it,  he  is  not  a  free  agent 
Convulsive  motions  agitate  his  legs,  so  that  though  he 
wills  it  ever  so  much,  he  cannot  by  any  power  of  his 
mind  stop  their  motion  (as  in  that  odd  disease  called 
chorea  sancti  Viti)  but  he  is  perpetually  dancing:  he 
is  not  at  liberty  in  this  action,  but  under  as  much  ne- 
cessity of  moving,  as  a  stone  that  falls,  or  a  tennis- 
ball  struck  with  a  racket.  On  the  other  side,  a  palsy 
or  the  stocks  hinder  his  legs  from  obeying  the  deter- 
mination of  his  mind,  if  it  would  thereby  transfer  his 
body  to  another  place.  In  all  these  there  is  want  of 
freedom ;  though  the  sitting  still  even  of  a  paralytic^ 
whilst  he  prefers  it  to  a  removal,  is  truly  voluntary. 
Voluntary  then  is  not  opposed  to  necessary,  but  to  in- 
voluntary. For  a  man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do,  to 
what  he  cannot  do :  the  state  he  is  in,  to  its  absence 
or  change,  though  necessity  has  made  it  in  itself  un- 
alterable. 
.  §  12.  As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body, 

what.  ^*  ^^  ^*  ^^  ^"  ^^^  thoughts  of  our  minds:  where 
any  one  is  such,  that  we  have  power  to  take 
it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  preference  of  the 
mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  A  waking  man  being 
under  the  necessity  of  having  some  ideas  constantly  in 
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his  mind,  is  not  at  liberty  to  think,  or  not  to  think ;  no 
more  than  he  is  at  liberty  whether  hia  body  shall  touch 
any  other  or  no  :  but  whether  he  will  remove  his  con- 
templation from  one  idea  to  another,  is  many  times  in 
his  choice ;  and  then  he  is  in  respect  of  his  ideas  as 
much  at  liberty,  as  he  is  in  respect  of  bodies  he  rests 
on;  he  can  at  pleasure  remove  himself  from  one  to  an- 
other. But  yet  some  ideas  to  the  mind,  like  some  mo- 
tions to  the  body,  are  such  as  in  certain  circumstances 
it  cannot  avoid,  nor  obtain  their  absence  by  the  ut- 
most eflbrt  it  cnn  use.  A  man  on  the  rack  is  not  at 
liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and  divert  himself 
with  other  contemplations;  and  sometimes  a  boisterous 
passion  hurries  our  thoughts  as  a  hurricane  does  our 
bodies,  without  leaving  us  the  hberty  of  thinking  on 
other  things,  which  we  would  rather  choose.  But  as 
soon  as  the  mind  regains  the  power  to  stop  or  continue, 
begin  or  forbear  any  of  these  motions  of  the  body 
without,  or  thoughts  within,  according  as  it  thinks 
fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  we  then  consider  the 
man  as  a  free  agent  again. 

^  13.  Wherever  thought  is  wholly  want- 
ing,  or  the  power  to  act  or  forbear  accord-    .^'l^'^  "' 
ing  to  the  direction  of  thought ;  there  neces- 
sity takes  place.     This  in  an  agent  capable  of  volition, 
when  the  beginning  or  continuation  of  any  action  is 
contrary  to  that  preference  of  his  mind,  is  called  com- 
pulsion :  when  the  hindering  or  stopping  any  action  is 
contrary  to  his  volition,  it  is  called  restraint.     Agents 
that  have  no  thought,  no  volition,  at  all,  are  in  every 
thing  necessary  agents. 

^  14.  If  this  be  so  (as  I  imagine  it  is)  I  \ 

leave  it  to  be  considered  whether  it  may  not  J-''^"f  ^ 
help  to  put  an  end  to  that  long  agitated,  the  will. 
and  I  think,  unreasonable,  because  unintel- 
ligible question,  viz.  Whether  man's  will  be  free,  or 
no?  For  if  I  mistake  not,  it  follows  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  the  question  itself  is  altogether  improper ; 
and  it  is  as  insignificant  to  ask  whether  man's  will  be 
free,  as  to  ask  whether  his  sleep  be  swift,  or  his  virtue 
square;  liberty  being  as  little  applicable  to  the  wilU  as 

*» 
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swiftness  of .  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  squareness  to  virtue. 
Every  one  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a  jques- 
tion,  as  either  of  these ;  because  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
modifications  of  motion  belong  not  to  sleep,  nor  the 
difference  of  figure  to  virtue :  and  when  any  one  well 
considers  it,  I  think  he. will  as  plainly  perceive,  that 
liberty,  which  is  but  a  power,  belongs  only  to  agents, 
and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification  of  the  will, 
which  is  abo  but  a  power. 

Volition  ^  ^^'    ^"^^  ^  *^^  difficulty  of  explain- 

ing and  giving  clear  notions  of  internal 
actions  by  sounds,  that  I  must  here  warn  my  reader 
that  ordering,  directing,  choosing,  preferring,  &c.  which 
I  have  made  use  of,  will  not  distinctly  enough  express 
volition,  unless  he  will  reflect  on  what  he  himself  does 
when  he  wills.  For  example,  prefemng,  which  seems 
perhaps  best  to  express  the  act  of  volition,  does  it  not 
precisely.  For  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to 
walking,  yet  who  can  say  he  ever  wills  it  ?  Volition,  it 
is  plain,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  knowingly  exerting  that 
dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the 
man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any 
particular  action.^/And  what  is  the  will,  but  the  fa- 
culty to  do  this?  And  is  that  faculty  any  thing  more  in 
efiect  than  a  power,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  deter- 
mine its  thought,  to  the  producing,  continuing,  or 
stopping  any  action,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  us  ?  For 
can  it  be  denied,  that  whatever  agent  has  a  power  to 
think  on  its  own  actions,  and  to  prefer  their  doing  or 
omission  either  to  other,  has  that  faculty  called  will? 
Will  then  is  nothing  but  such  a  power.  Liberty,  on  the 
other  side,  is  the  power  a  man  has  to  do  or.  forbear 
doing  any  particular  action,  according  as  its  doing  or 
forbearance  has  the  actual  preference  in  the  mind; 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  according  as  he  him- 
self wills  it* 

^  16.-  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  will  is 

Powers  be-    nothing  but  one  power  or  ability;  and  free- 

^^^         dom  another  power  or  ability :  so  that  to 

ask,  whether  the  will  has  freedom^  is  to  ask 

whether  one  power  has  another  power,  one  ability  an- 
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other  ability  ;  a  i]iiestion  at  fii-st  sight  too  grossly  absurd 
to  make  a  dispute  or  need  an  answer.  For  who  is  it 
that  sees  not  that  powers  belong  only  to  agents,  and  are 
attributes  only  of  substances,  and  not  of  powers  them- 
selves  ?  So  that  this  way  of  putting  the  question,  viz. 
Whether  the  mil  be  fi'ee  ?  is  in  effect  to  ask,  W^hether 
the  will  be  a  substance,  an  agent?  or  at  least  to  sup- 
pose it,  since  freedom  can  properly  be  attributed  to 
nothing  else.  If  freedom  can  with  any  propriety  of 
speech  lie  applied  to  power,  or  may  be  attnbuted  to 
the  power  that  is  in  a  man  to  produce  or  forbear  pro- 
ducing motion  in  parts  of  his  body,  by  choice  or  pre- 
ference: which  is  that  which  denominates  him  free, 
and  is  freedom  itself.  But  if  any  one  should  ask  whe- 
ther freedom  were  free,  he  would  I)e  suspected  not  to 
understand  well  what  he  said ;  and  he  would  be  thought 
to  deserve  Midas's  ears,  who,  knowing  that  rich  was  a 
denomination  for  the  possession  of  riches,  should  de- 
mand whether  riches  themselves  were  rich. 

^  17-  However  the  name  faculty,  which  men  have 
given  to  this  power  called  the  will,  and  whereby  they 
have  been  led  into  a  way  of  talking  of  the  will  as  act- 
ing, may,  by  an  appropriation  that  disguises  its  true 
sense,  serve  a  little  to  palliate  the  absui-dity ;  yet  the 
will  in  truth  signifies  nothing  but  a  power,  or  ability, 
to  prefer  or  choose :  and  when  tlie  will  under  the  name 
of  a  faculty,  is  considered  as  it  is,  barely  as  an  ability 
to  do  something,  the  absurdity  in  saying  it  is  free,  or 
not  free,  will  easily  discover  itself  For  if  it  be  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  and  talk  of  faculties,  as  distinct 
beings  that  can  act  {as  we  do,  when  we  say  the  will 
orders,  and  the  will  is  free)  it  is  fit  that  we  should  j 
make  a  speaking  faculty,  and  a  walking  faculty,  and  a  I 
dancing  faculty,  by  which  those  actions  are  produced, 
which  are  but  several  modes  of  motion  ;  as  well  as  we 
make  the  will  and  understanding  to  be  faculties,  by 
which  the  actions  of  choosing  and  perceiving  are  pro- 
duced, which  are  but  several  modes  of  thinking;  and 
we  may  as  properly  say,  that  it  is  the  singing  faculty 
sings,  and  the  dancing  faculty  dances ;  as  that  the  will 
chooae«,  or  that  the  understanding  coaceWe&  \  ax.  as.  v^ 
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usual;  that  the  will  directs  the  understanding,  or  the 
understanding  obeys,  or  obeys  not  the  will :  it  being 
altogether  as  proper  and  intelligible  to  say,  that  the 
power  of  speaking  directs  the  power  of  singing,,  or  the 
power  of  singing  obeys  or  disobeys  the  power  of  speak« 
ing. 

^  18.  This  way  of  talking,  nevertheless,  has  pre<» 
vailed,  and,  as  I  guess,  produced  great  confusion.  For 
these  being  all  different  powers  in  the  mind,  or  in  the 
man,  to  do  several  actions,  he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks 
fit:  but  the  power  to  do  one  action,  is  not  operated 
on  by  the  power  of  doing  another  action.  For  the 
power  of  thinking  operates  not  on  the  power  of  choosing, 
nor  the  power  of  choosing  on  the  power  of  thinking ; 
no  more  than  the  power  of  dancing  operates  on  the  power 
of  singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  on  the  power  of 
dancing ;  as  any  one,  who  reflects  on  it,  will  easily  per« 
cieive :  and  yet  this  is  it  which  we  say,  when  we  thus 
speak,  that  the  will  operates  on  the  understanding,  or 
the  understanding  on  the  will. 

§  1 9«  J  grant,  that  this  or  that  actual  thought  may  be 
the  occasion  of  volition,  or  exercising  the  power  a  man 
has  to  choose :  or  the  actual  choice  of  the  mind,  the 
cause  of  actual  thinking  on  this  or  that  thing :  39  tho 
actual  singing  of  such  a  tune,  may  be  the  cause  of 
dancing  such  a  dance,  and  the  actual  dancing  of  auch 
a  dance  the  occasion  of  singing  such  a  tune.  But 
in  all  these  it  is  not  one  power  that  operates  on  an« 
other :  but  it  is  the  mind  that  operates  and  exerts  these 
powers ;  it  is  the  man  that  does  the  action,  it  is  the 
agent  that  has  power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For  powers  are 
Illations,  not  agents:  and. that  which  has  the  power, 
or  not  the  power  to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  is  or 
is  not  free,  and  not  the  power  itself.  For  freedom,  or 
not  freedom,  can  belong  to  nothing,  but  what  has  or 
has  not  a  power  to  act. 

§  SO.  The  attributing  to  faculties  that 

liberty  be-    ^y}jich  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  oc- 

the^ai.        casion  to  tJiis  way  of  talking :  but  the  intnv 

dudng  into  discourses  concerning  the  mind, 

with  the  mine  of  faculties,  a  notion  of  their  operating. 
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has,  I  suppose,  as  Tittle  advanced  our  knowledge  in 
that  part  of  ourselves,  as  the  j^reat  use  and  mention  of 
the  like  invention  of  faculties,  in  the  operations  of  the 
body,  has  helped  us  in  the  knowledge  of  physic.  Not 
that  I  deny  there  ai-e  faculties,  both  in  the  body  and 
mind  :  they  both  of  them  have  their  powers  of  operat- 
ing, else  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  operate. 
For  nothing  can  operate  that  is  not  able  to  operate ; 
and  that  is  not  able  to  operate,  that  has  no  power  to 
operate.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  those  words,  and  the 
like,  are  to  have  their  place  in  the  common  use  of 
languages,  that  have  made  them  current.  It  looks  like 
too  much  affectation  wholly  to  lay  them  by  :  and  phi- 
losophy itself,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  dress,  yet 
when  it  appears  in  public,  must  have  so  much  com- 
placency, as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  fashion  and 
language  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  can  consist  with 
truth  and  perspicuity.  But  the  fault  has  been,  that 
faculties  have  been  spoken  of  and  represented  as  so 
many  distinct  agents.  For  it  being  asked,  what  it  was 
that  digested  the  meat  in  our  stomachs  ?  it  was  a  ready 
and  very  satisfactory  answer,  to  say  that  it  was  the  di- 
gestive faculty.  What  was  it  that  made  any  thing 
come  out  of  the  body  ?  the  expulsive  faculty.  What 
moved?  the  motive  faculty.  And  so  in  the  mind,  the 
intellectual  faculty,  or  the  understanding,  understood  ; 
and  the  elective  faculty,  or  the  will,  willed  or  com- 
manded. This  is  in  short  to  say,  that  the  ability  to 
digest,  digested ;  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved ; 
and  the  abiUty  to  understand,  understood.  For  fa- 
culty, ability,  and  power,  I  think,  are  but  different 
names  of  the  same  things;  which  ways  of  speak- 
ing, when  put  into  more  intelligible  words,  will,  I 
think,  amount  to  thus  much  ;  that  digestion  is  per- 
formed by  something  that  is  able  to  digest,  motion  by 
something  able  to  move,  and  understanding  by  some- 
thing able  to  understand.  And  in  truth  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  it  should  be  otherwise ;  as  strange  as 
it  would  be  for  a  man  to  be  free  without  being  able 
to  be  free. 
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But  to  the  §  21.  To  return  then  to  the  inquiry  about 
agent  or  liberty,  I  think  the  question  is  not  proper^ 
xnan.  whether  the  will  be  free,  but  whether  a  man 

be  free.     Thus,  I  think, 

1.  That  so  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direction  or 
choice  of  his  mind,  preferring  the  existence  of  any  ac- 
tion to  the  non-existence  of  that  action,  and  vice  versa, 
make  it  to  exist  or  not  exist ;  so  far  he  is  free.  For  if 
I  can,  by  a  thought  directing  the  motion  of  my  finger, 
make  it  move  when  it  was  at  rest,  or  viae  versa  ;  it  is 
evident,  that  in  respect  of  that  I  am  free  :  and  if  I  can, 
by  a  like  thought  of  my  mind,  preferring  one  to  the 
other,  produce  either  words  or  silence,  I  am  at  liberty 
to  speak,  or  hold  my  peace ;  and  as  far  as  this  power 
reaches,  of  acting,  or  not  acting,  by  the  determination 
of  his  own  thought  preferring  either,  so  far  is  a  man  free. 
For  how  can  we  think  any  one  freer,  than  to  have  the 
power  to  do  what  he  will  ?  And  so  far  as  any  one  can, 
by  preferring  any  action  to  its  not  being,  or  rest  to  any 
action,  produce  that  action  or  rest,  so  far  can  he  do 
what  he  will.  For  such  a  preferring  of  action  to  its 
absence,  is  the  willing  of  it ;  and  we  can  scarce  tell 
how  to  imagine  any  being  freer,  than  to  be  able  to  do 
what  he  wills.  So  that  in  respect  of  actions  within  the 
reach  of  such  a  power  in  him,  a  man  seems  as  free,  as 
it  is  possible  for  freedom  to  make  him. 

In  respect  of  ^  ^^*  ^"*  *^^  inquisitive  mind  of  man,  will- 
willing,  a  ing  to  shift  off  from  himself,  as  far  as  he  can, 
man  is  not  all  thoughts  of  guilt,  though  it  be  by  putting 
^^-  himself  into  a  worse  state  than  that  of  fatal 

necessity,  is  not  content  with  this ;  freedom,  unless  it 
reaches  farther  than  this,  will  not  serve  the  turn  :  and  it 
passes  for  a  good  plea,  that  a  man  is  not  free  at  all,  if 
he  be  not  as  free  to  will,  as  he  is  to  act  what  he  wills. 
Concerning  a  man's  liberty,  there  yet  therefore  is  raised 
this  farther  question,  Whether  a  man  be  free  to  will  ? 
which  I  think  is  what  is  meant^  when  it  is  disputed 
whether  the  will  be  free.  And  as  to  that  I  imagine, 

§  23.  That   willing,  or  volition,  being   an    action, 
and  freedom  consisting  in  a  power  of  acting    or  not 
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acting^,  a  man  in  respect  of  willing  or  the  act  of  voli- 
tion, when  any  action  in  his  power  is  once  proposed 
to  his  thoughts,  as  presently  to  be  done,  cannot  be  fi-ee. 
The  reason  whereof  is  very  manifest  >  for  it  being  un- 
avoidable that  the  action  depending  on  his  will  should 
exist,  or  not  exist :  and  its  existence,  or  not  existence, 
following  perfectly  the  determination  and  preference  of 
his  will;  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  existence,  or  not 
existence  of  that  action  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  will  the  one,  or  the  other ;  i.  e.  prefer  the  one  to 
the  other  ;  since  one  of  them  must  necessarily  follow  ; 
and  that  which  does  follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and 
determination  of  his  mind,  that  is,  by  his  willing  it; 
for  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that  in 
respect  of  the  act  of  willing,  a  man  in  such  a  case  is 
not  free ;  Uberty  consisting  in  a  power  to  act,  or  not  to 
act ;  which,  in  regard  of  volition,  a  man,  upon  such 
a  proposal,,  has  not.  For  it  is  unavoidably  necessary  to 
prefer  the  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  action  in  a  man's 
power,  which  is  once  so  proposed  to  his  thoughts:  a 
man  must  necessarily  will  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
upon  which  preference  or  volition,  the  action  or  its  for- 
bearance certainly  follows,  and  is  truly  voluntary.  But 
the  act  of  volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being 
that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man  in  respect  of  that 
act  of  willing  is  under  a  necessity,  and  so  cannot  he  free ; 
unless  necessity  and  freedom  can  consist  together,  and  a 
man  can  be  free  and  bound  at  once. 

\  24.  This  then  is  evident,  that  in  all  proposals  of 
present  action,  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to 
will,  because  he  cannot  forbear  willing :  liberty  con- 
sisting in  a  power  to  act  or  to  forbear  acting,  and  m 
that  only.  For  a  man  that  sits  still  is  said  yet  to  be  at 
liberty,  because  he  can  walk  if  he  wills  it.  But  if  a  man 
sitting  still  has  not  a  power  to  remove  himself,  he  is  not 
at  liberty;  so  likewise  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice, 
though  in  motion,  is  not  at  liberty,  because  he  cannot 
stop  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  being  so,  it  is 
plain  that  a  man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  oft"  walking,  is  not  at  liberty  whether 
lie  will  determine  himself  to  walk,  or  give  off  walking. 
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or  no :  he  must  necessarily  prefer  one  or  ihe  other  of 
them,  walking  or  not  walking ;  and  so  it  is  in  regard 
of  all  other  actions  in  our  power  30  proposed,  which  are 
the  far  greater  number.  For  considering  the  vast  num- 
ber of  voluntary  actions  that  succeed  one  another  every 
moment  that  we  are  awake  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 
there  are  but  few  of  them  that  are  thought  on  or  pro* 
posed  to  the  will,  till  the  time  they  are  to  be  done : 
and  in  all  such  actions,  as  I  have  shown,  the  mind  in 
respect  of  willing  has  not  a  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act, 
wherein  consists  liberty.  The  mind  in  that  case  has  not 
a  power  to  forbear  willing ;  it  cannot  avoid  some  deter^ 
mination  concerning  them,  let  the  consideration  be  as 
short,  the  thought  as  quick  as  it  will ;  it  either  leaves 
the  man  in  the  state  he  was  before  thinking,  or  changes 
it ;  continues  the  action,  or  puts  an  end  to  it.  Wherdiy 
it  is  manifest,  that  it  orders  and  directs  one,  in  prefe* 
rence  to  or  with  neglect  of  the  other,  and  thereby 
either  the  continuation  or  change  becomes  unavoidably 
voluntary. 

The  will  de«  §  25.  Since  then  it  is  plain,  that  in  most 
tennined  by  cases  a  man  is  not  at  Uberty,  whether  he 

^h*^t°  t      ^^^  ^^  "^  •  ^^^  "^^'  *^"ff  demanded,  is, 
whether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  which 

of  the  two  he  pleases,  motion  or  rest  ?  This  question 
carries  the  absurdity  of  it  so  manifestly  in  itself,  that 
one  might  thereby  sufficiently  be  convinced  that  liberty 
concerns  not  the  will.  For  to  ask,  whether  a  man  be 
at  liberty  to  will  either  motion  or  rest,  speaking  or 
silence,  which  he  pleases ;  is  to  ask,  whether  a  man  can 
will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleased  with  what  he  is  pleased 
with  ?  A  question  which,  I  think,  needs  no  answer ; 
and  they  who  can  make  a  question  of  it,  must  suppose 
one  will  to  determine  the  acts  of  another,  and  another 
to  determine  that ;  and  so  on  in  infinitum. 

§  26.  To  avoid  these  and  the  like  absurdities^  no«» 
thing  can  be  of  greater  use,  than  to  establish  in  our 
minds  determined  ideas  of  the  things  under  considera- 
tion. If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were  well 
fixed  in  the  understandings,  and  carried  along  with  us 
in  our  minds,  as  they  ought,  through  all  the  questions 
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that  are  raised  about  tliem,  I  suppose  a  great  part  of 
the  difficulties  that  perplex  men's  thoughts,  and  entangle 
their  understandings,  would  be  much  easier  resolved  ; 
and  we  should  perceive  where  the  confused  signification 
of  terms,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  thing  caused  the 
obscurity. 

\  27.  First  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  re-  Freedom, 
membered,  that  freedom  consists  in  the  de- 
pendence of  the  existence,  or  not  existence  of  any  action, 
upon  our  volition  of  it ;  and  not  in  the  dependence  of 
any  action,  or  its  contrary,  on  our  preference.  A  man 
standing  on  a  cliff,  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty  yards 
downwards  into  the  sea,  not  because  he  has  a  power  to 
do  the  contrary  action,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  yards 
upwards,  for  that  he  cannot  do :  but  he  is  therefore  free 
because  he  has  a  power  to  leap  or  not  to  leap.  But  if  a 
greater  force  than  his  either  holds  him  fast,  or  tumbles 
him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  in  that  case ;  because  the 
doing  or  forbearance  of  that  particular  action  is  no 
longer  in  his  power.  He  that  is  a  close  prisoner  in  a 
room  twenty  feet  square,  being  at  the  north  side  of  his 
chamber,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty  feet  southward, 
because  he  can  walk  or  not  walk  it;  but  is  not,  at  the 
same  time,  at  llljerty  to  do  the  contrary,  i.  e.  to  walk 
twenty  feet  northward. 

In  this  then  consists  freedom,  viz.  in  our  being  able  to 
act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose  or  will. 

^  28.  Secondly,  we  must  remember,  that  Volition 
volition  or  willing  is  an  act  of  the  mind  what. 
directing  its  thought  to  the  production  of 
any  action,  and  thereby  exerting  its  power  to  produce 
it.     To  avoid  multiplying  of  words,  I  would  crave  leave 
here,  under  the  word  action,  to  comprehend  the  for- 
bearance too  of  any  action  proposed :  sitting  still,  or 
holding  one's  peace,  when  walking  or  speaking  are  pro- 
posed, though  mere  forbearances,  requiring  as  much  the 
determination  of  the  will,  and  being  as  often  weighty  in 
their  consequences  as  the  contrary  actions,  may,  on  that 
consideration,  well   enough  pass  for  actions  too:  but 
this  I  say,  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken,  if  for  brevity 
sake  I  speak  thus. 
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§  29.  Thiixlly,   The  will  being  nothitfg 
What  deter-  ^^^  ^  power  in  the  mind  to  direct  the  ope- 

uunes  the  .      'p       ,^.         ^  j.  x*  \^ 

^^.  rative  faculties  of  a  man  to  motion  or  rest, 

as  far  as  they  depend  on  such  direction: 
to  the  question,  What  is  it  determines  the  will  ?  the 
true  and  proj^er  answer  is.  The  mind.  For  that  which 
determines  the  general  power  of  directing  to  this  or 
that  particular  direction,  is  nothing  but  the  agent  itseJf 
exercising  the  power  it  has,  that  particular  way.  If  this 
answer  satisfies  not,  it  is  plain  the  meaning  of  the  ques- 
tion. What  determines  the  will  ?  is  this.  What  moves 
the  mind,  in  every  particular  instance,  to  determine  its 
general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular 
motion  or  rest  ?  And  to  this  I  answer,  the  motive  for 
continuing  in  the  same  state  or  action,  is  only  the  pre- 
sent satisfaction  in  it;  the  motive  to  change,  is  always 
some  uneasiness ;  nothing  setting  us  upon  the  change 
of  state,  or  upon  any  new  action,  but  some  uneasiness. 
This  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  put 
it  upon  action,  which  for  shortness'  sake  we  will  call 
determining  of  the  will ;  which  I  shall  more  at  lai^ 
explain. 

Will  and  §  30.  But,  in  the  way  to  it,  it  will  be 

desire  must  necessary  to  premise,  that  though  I  have 
f  °^  ^^^"  above  endeavoured  to  express  the  act  of  vo- 
lition by  choosing,  preferring,  and  the  like 
terms,  that  signify  desire  as  well  as  volition,  for  want 
of  other  words  to  mark  that  act  of  the  mind,  whose 
proper  name  is  willing  or  volition ;  yet  it  being  a  very 
simple  act,  whosoever  desires  to  understand  what  it  is, 
will  better  find  it  by  reflecting  on  his  own  mind,  and 
observing  what  it  does  when  it  wills,  than  by  any  vari- 
ety of  articulate  sounds  whatsoever.  This  caution  of 
being  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  expressions  that  do 
not  enough  keep  up  the  diflFerence  between  the  will 
and  several  acts  of  the  mind  that  are  quite  distinct  from 
it,  I  think  the  more  necessary ;  because  I  find  the  will 
often  :confounded  with  several  of  the  affections,  espe- 
cially desire,  and  one  put  for  the  other  ;  and  that  by 
men,  who  would  not  willingly  be  thought  not  to  have 
had  very  distinct  notions  of  things,  and  not  to  have 
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writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This,  I  imag;ine,  has 
been  no  small  occasion  of  obscnrity  and  mistake  in  this 
matter  ;  and  therefore  is,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be 
avoided.  For  he  that  shall  turn  his  thoughts  inwards 
upon  what  passes  in  his  mind  when  he  wills,  shall  see 
that  the  will  or  power  of  volition  is  convej-sant  about 
nothiuff,  but  that  particular  determination  of  the  mind, 
whereby  barely  by  a  thoiiglit  the  mind  endeavours  to 
give  rise,  continuation,  or  stop,  to  any  action  which  it 
takes  to  be  in  its  power.  This  well  considered,  plainly 
shows  that  the  will  is  perfectly  distinguished  from  de- 
sire; which  in  the  very  same  action  may  have  a  quite 
contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our  will  sets  us 
upon.  A  man  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to 
use  persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  tlie  same  time  I 
am  speaking,  I  may  wish  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In 
this  case,  it  is  plain  the  will  and  desire  run  counter.  I 
will  the  action  that  tends  one  way,  whilst  my  desire  tends 
another,  and  that  the  direct  contrary  way.  A  man  who 
by  a  violent  iit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs  finds  a  doziness 
in  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite  in  his  stomacli  re- 
moved, desires  to  be  eased  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet  or 
hands  (for  w  herever  there  is  pain,  there  is  a  desire  to  be 
rid  of  it)  though  yet,  whilst  he  apprehends  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  pain  may  translate  the  noxious  humour  to 
a  more  vital  part,  his  will  is  never  determined  to  any 
one  action  that  may  serve  to  remove  this  pain.  Whence 
it  is  evident  that  desiring  and  wilting  are  two  distinct 
acts  of  the  mind ;  and  consequently  that  the  will,  which 
is  but  the  power  of  volition,  is  much  more  distinct  from 


_    ^  31.  To  return    then    to   the   inquiry, 
itWhat  is  it  that  determines  the  will  in  re- 
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gard  to  our  actions  ?  And  that,  upon  second  the  will. 
thoughts,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  is  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  the  greater  good  in  view;  but  some 
(and  for  the  most  part  the  most  pressing)  uneasiness  a 
man  is  at  present  under.  This  is  that  which  succes- 
sively determines  the  will,  and  sets  us  upon  those  ac- 
lons  we  perform.  This  uneasiness  we  may  call,  as  it 
desu'e  ;  which  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind  for  want 
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c^  some  absent  good.  All  pain  of  the  body,  of  what 
sort  soever,  and  disquiet  of  the  mind,  is  uneasiness :  and 
with  this  is  always  joined  desire,  equal  to  the  pain  or 
uneasiness  felt,  and  is  scarce  distinguishable  m>m  it. 
For  desire  being  nothing  but  an  uneasiness  in  the  want 
of  an  absent  good,  in  reference  to  any  pain  felt^  ease 
is  that  absent  good ;  and  till  that  ease  be  attained^  we 
may  call  it  desire,  nobody  feeling  pain  that  he  wishes 
not  to  be  eased  of,  with  a  desire  equal  to  that  pain,  and 
inseparable  from  it.  Besides  this  desire  of  ease  from 
pain,  there  is  another  of  absent  positive  good ;  and  here 
also  the  desire  and  uneasiness  are  equaL  As  much  as  we 
desire  any  absent  good,  so  much  are  we  in  pain  for  it. 
But  here  all  absent  good  does  not,  according  to  the 
greatness  it  has,  or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  cause  pain 
equal  to  that  greatness ;  as  all  pain  causes  desire  equal 
to  it  itself;  because  the  absence  of  good  is  not  always  a 
pain,  as  the  presence  of  pain  is.  And  therefore  absent 
good  may  be  looked  on,  and  considered  without  desire^ 
But  so  much  as  there  is  any  where  of  desire,  so  much 
there  is  of  uneasiness.  / 

^  .    .  §  32.  That  desire  is  a  state  of  uneasiness, 

un^iess.     every   one    who    reflects  on  himself  will 

quickly  find.  Who  is  there,  that  has  not 
felt  in  desire  what  the  wise  man  says  of  hope,  (which  is 
not  much  different  from  it)  "  that  it  being  deferred 
makes  the  heart  sick  ?  "  and  that  still  proportionable  to 
the  greatness  of  the  desire :  which  sometimes  raises  the 
uneasiness  to  that  pitch,  that  it  makes  people  cry  out^ 
Give  me  children,  give  me  the  thing  desired,  or  I  die  ? 
Life  itself,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  is  a  burden  cannot 
be  born  under  the  lasting  and  un  removed  pressure  of 
such  an  uneasiness. 

Theuneasi-  §  33.  Good  and  evil,  present  and  ab- 
ness  of  desire  sent,  it  is  true,  work  upon  the  mind ;  but 
determines     ^j^^t    which    immediately    determines    the 

will,  from  time  to  time,  to  every  volun- 
tary action,  is  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  fixed  on  some 
absent  good :  either  negative,  as  indolence  to  one  in 
pain ;  or  positive,  as  enjoyment  of  pleasure.  That  it 
]$  this  uneadness  that  determines  the  will  to  the  succen^* 
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sive  voluntaiy  actions,  whereof  the  greatest  part  of  our 
lives  is  made  up,  and  by  which  we  are  conducted 
through  diSereut  courses  to  different  ends  ;  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show,  both  from  experience  and  the  reason 
of  the  thing. 

§  Si.  When  a  man  is  perfectly  content  ™ .  .  , 
with  the  state  he  is  in,  which  is,  when  he  spring  of 
is  perfectly  without  any  uneasiness,  wliat  action. 
industry,  what  action,  what  will  is  there 
left,  but  to  continue  in  it?  of  this  every  man's  obser- 
vation will  satisfy  Ijim.  And  thus  we  see  our  All-wise 
Maker,  suitably  to  our  constitution  and  frame,  and 
knowing  what  it  is  that  determines  the  will,  has  put 
into  man  the  uneasiness  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  other 
natural  desires,  that  return  at  their  seasons,  to  move  and 
determine  their  wills,  for  the  preservation  of  themselves, 
and  the  continuation  of  their  species.  For  I  think  we 
may  conclude,  tliat  if  the  bare  contemplation  of  these 
good  ends,  to  which  we  ai-e  carried  by  these  several  un- 
easinesses, had  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  will, 
and  set  us  on  work,  we  should  have  had  none  of  these 
natural  pains,  and  perhaps  in  this  world  little  or  no 
pain  at  all.  "  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,"  says 
St,  Paul ;  where  we  may  see  what  it  is  that  chiefly 
drives  men  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  conjugal  life.  A 
little  burning  felt  pushes  us  more  powerfully,  than 
greater  pleasures  in  prospect  draw  or  allure. 

^  33.  It  seems  so  established  and  settled 
a  maxim  by  the  general  consent  of  all  man-  pfisiti\^ 
kind,  that  good,  the  greater  good,  deter-  good  deter- 
mines the  will,  that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,  mines  not 
that  when  I  first  published  my  thoughts  on  J^^^^^*" 
this  subject,  I  took  it  for  granted ;  and  I 
imagine  that  by  a  great  many  I  shall  be  thought  more 
excusable,  for  having  then  done  so,  than  that  now  I 
have  ventured  to  recede  from  so  received  an  opinion. 
But  yet  upon  a  stricter  inquiry,  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude, that  good,  the  greater  good,  though  appreltended 
and  acknowledged  to  be  so,  does  not  determine  the  will, 
until  our  desire,  raised  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us 
uneasy  in  the  want  of  it.     Convince  a  man  ever  so  much 
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that  plenty  has  an  advantage  over  poverty ;  make  him 
see  and  own,  that  the  handsome  conveniencies  of  life 
are  better  than  nasty  penury :  yet  as  long  as  he  is  eon* 
tent  with  the  latter,  and  finds  no  uneasiness  in  it,  he 
moves  not ;  his  will  never  is  determined  to  any  action 
that  shall  bring  him  out  of  it.  Let  a  man  be  ever  so 
well  persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  that  it  is 
as  necessary  to  a  man  who  has  any  great  aims  in  this 
world,  or  hopes  in  the  next,  as  food  to  life :  yet,  till 
he  hungers  or  thirsts  after  righteousness,  till  he  feels 
an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  it,  his  will  will  not  be  de- 
termined to  any  action  in  pursuit  of  this  confessed 
greater  good ;  but  any  other  uneasiness  he  feels  in  him- 
self shall  take  place,  and  carry  his  will  to  other  actions. 
On  the  other  side,  let  a  drunkard  see  that  his  health 
decays,  his  estate  wastes ;  discredit  and  diseases,  and 
the  want  of  all  things,  even  of  his  beloved  drink,  at- 
tends him  in  the  course  he  follows  ;  yet  the  returns  of 
uneasiness  to  miss  his  companions,  the  habitual  thirst 
after  his  cups,  at  the  usual  time,  drives  him  to  the 
tavern,  though  he  has  in  his  view  the  loss  of  health  and 
plenty,  and  perhaps  of  the  joys  of  another  life :  the  least 
of  which  is  no  inconsiderable  good,  but  such  as  he  con- 
fesses is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  palate  with 
a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  soaking  club.  It  is 
not  want  of  viewing  the  greater  good ;  for  he  sees  and 
acknowledges  it,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  drinking 
hours,  will  take  resolution  to  pursue  the  greater  good ; 
but  when  the  uneasiness  to  miss  his  accustomed  delight 
returns,  the  greater  acknowledged  good  loses  its  hold, 
and  the  present  uneasiness  determines  the  will  to  the 
accustomed  action  :  which  thereby  gets  stronger  footing 
to  prevail  against  the  next  occasion,  though  he  at  the 
same  time  makes  secret  promises  to  himself,  that  he 
will  do  so  no  more ;  this  is  the  last  time  he  will  act 
against  the  attainment  of  those  greater  goods.  And 
thus  he  is  from  time  to  time  in  the  state  of  that  unhappy 
complainer,  video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor : 
which  sentence,  allowed  for  true,  and  made  good  by 
constant  experience,  may  this,  and  possibly  no  other 
way,  be  easily  made  intelligible. 
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^  36.  If  we  inquire  intb  the  reason  of  BecausiB  the 
xirhat  experience  makes  so  evident  in  faetj  removal  of 
atid  examine  Why  it  is  uneasiness  alone  ope^  ^h^^^t^Sep 
rates  bn  the  will,  and  detei*mlnes  it  in  its  to  happiness, 
choice ;  we  shall  find  that  we  being  capable 
but  of  one  detei*mination  of  the  will  to  one  action  at 
once,  the  present  uneasiness  that  we  are  under  does  na* 
turally  determine  the  will,  in  order  to  that  happin^s 
which  we  all  aim  at  in  all  our  actions ;  forasmuch  aS 
whilst  We  ftt^  under  any  uneasiness,  we  cannot  appre- 
hend ourselves  happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it.  Pain  and 
uneasiness  being,  by  every  one,  concluded  and  felt  to 
be  inconsistent  With  happiness,  spoiling  the  Hslish  even 
of  those  good  things  which  we  have  ;  a  little  pain  selr- 
ing  to  mar  all  the  pleasure  we  rejoiced  in.  And  there- 
fore that  which  of  course  determines  the  choice  of  out 
will  to  the  next  action,  will  always  be  the  removing  of 
pain,  as  long  as  we  have  any  left,  as  the  first  and  neces^ 
sary  step  towards  happiness. 

^  37.  Another  reason  why  it  is  Uneasi-  Because 
ness  alone  determines  the  will,  may  be  this ;  uneasiness 
1>ecause   that   alone  is   present^   and   it  is  ^^J 

i  n    «  •  1  «        •     present, 

agamst  the  natui'e  of  thmgs,  that  what  is 
absent  should  operate  where  it  is  not.  It  may  be  said> 
that  absent  good  may  by  contemplation  be  brought 
home  to  the  mind,  and  made  present.  The  idea  of  it 
indeed  may  be  in  the  mind,  and  viewed  as  present 
there ;  but  nothing  will  be  in  the  mind  as  a  present 
good,  able  to  counter-balance  the  removal  of  any  un- 
easiness which  We  are  under,  till  it  raises  our  desire ; 
and  the  uneasiness  of  that  has  the  prevalency  in  deter- 
mining the  will.  Till  then,  the  idea  in  the  mind  of 
whatever  good,  is  there  only,  like  other  ideas,  the  ob- 
ject of  bare  unactive  speculation,  but  operates  not  on 
the  will,  nor  sets  us  on  work;  the  reason  whereof  I 
shall  show  by  and  by.  How  many  are  to  be  found, 
that  have  had  lively  representations  set  before  their 
minds  of  the  unspeakable  joys  of  heaven,  which  they 
acknowledge  both  possible  and  probable  too,  who  yet 
would  be  content  to  take  up  with  their  happiness  here  ? 
And  so  the  prevailing  uneasin^s?  pf  their  d^^w%^  \fc\ 
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loose  after  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  take  their 
turns  in  the  determining  their  wills ;  and  all  that  while 
they  take  not  one  step^  are  not  one  jot  moved  towards 
the  good  things  of  another  life^  considered  as  ever  so 
great. 

Because  all  ^  ^^'  ^^^  *^^  ^^^  determined  by  the 
who  allow  views  of  good,  as  it  appears  in  contem- 
the  joys  of  plation  greater  or  less  to  the  understanding, 
h^venpos-  ^hich  is  the  state  of  all  absent  good,  and 
^em  not?^^  *^^^  which  in  the  received  opinion  the  will 
is  supposed  to  move  to,  and  to  be  moved 
by,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  ever  get  loose  from  the 
infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  proposed  and  con- 
sidered  as  possible.  For  all  absent  good,  by  which 
alone>  barely  proposed,  and  coming  in  view,  the  will  is 
thought  to  be  determined,  and  so  to  set  us  on  action, 
being  only  possible,  but  not  infallibly  certain ;  it  is 
]unavoidable,  that  the  infinitely  greater  possible  good 
should  regularly  and  constantly  determine  the  will  in 
-  all  the  successive  actions  it  directs  :  and  then  we  should 
keep  constantly  and  steadily  in  our  course  towards  hea- 
ven, without  ever  standing  still,  or  directing  our  actions 
to  any  other  end.  The  eternal  condition  of  a  future 
state  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of  riches, 
or  honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure  which  we 
can  propose  to  ourselves,  though  we  should  grant  these 
the  more  probable  to  be  obtained :  for  nothing  future 
is  yet  in  ])ossession,  and  so  the  expectation  even  of  these 
may  deceive  us.  If  it  were  so,  that  the  greater  good 
in  view  determines  the  will,  so  great  a  good  once  pro- 
posed could  not  but  seize  the  will,  and  hold  it  fast  to 
the  pursuit  of  this  infinitely  greatest  good,  without  ever 
letting  it  go  again :  for  the  will  having  a  power  over, 
and  directing  the  thoughts  as  well  as  other  actions, 
would,  if  it  were  so,  hold  the  contemplation  of  the 
mind  fixed  to  that  good. 

But  any  ^^'^^^  would  be  the  state  of  the  mind,  and 

<Teatuneasi-  regular  tendency  of  the  will  in  all  its  de- 
ness  is  never  terminations,  were  it  determined  by  that 
neglected,  which  is  considered,  and  in  view  the  greater 
good ;  but  that  it  is  not  so,  is  visible  in  experience .: 
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the  infinitely  greatest  confessed  good  being  often  ne« 
glected»  to  satisfy  the  successive  uneasiness  of  our  desires 
pursuing  trifles.  But  though  the  greatest  allowed,  even 
everlasting  unspeakable  good,  which  has  sometimes 
moved  and  affected  the  mind,  does  not  stedfastiy  hold 
the  will,  yet  we  see  any  very  great  and  prevailing 
uneasiness,  having  once  laid  hold  on  the  will^  lets  it 
not  go ;  by  which  we  may  be  convinced,  what  it  is 
that  determines  the  will.  Thus  any  vehement  pain  of 
the  body,  the  ungovernable  passion  of  a  man  violently 
in  love,  or  the  impatient  desire  of  revenge,  keeps 
the  will  steady  and  intent ;  and  the  will,  thus  deter* 
mined,  never  lets  the  understanding  lay  by  the  object, 
but  iall  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  powers  of  the 
body  are  uninterruptedly  employed  that  way,  by  the 
determination  of  the  will,  influenced  by  that  topping 
uneasiness  as  long  as  it  lasts ;  whereby  it  seems  to  me 
evident,  that  the  will  or  power  of  setting  us  upon  one 
action  in  preference  to  all  other,  is  determined  in  us  by 
uneasiness.  And  whether  this  be  not  so,  I  desire  ev(^y 
one  to  observe  in  himself. 

^  39.   I  have   hitherto  chiefly  instanced  Desire  ac- 
in  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  as  that  which  conipanies 
determines  the  will;   because  that  is   the  „  "^^*^' 
chief  and  most  sensible,  and  the  will  sel- 
dom orders  any  action,  nor  is  there  any  voluntary  action 
performed,    without    some    desire    accompanying    it; 
which  I  think  is  the  reason  why  the  will  and  desii*e 
are  so  often  confounded.     But  yet  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  the  uneasiness  which  makes  up,  or  at  least  accom- 
panies most  of  the  other  passions,  as  wholly  excluded 
in  the  case.     Aversion,  fear,  anger,  envy,  shame,  &c. 
have  each  their  uneasiness  too,  and  thereby  influence 
the  will.     These  passions  are  scarce  any  of  them  in  life 
and  practice  simple  and  alone,  and  wholly  unmixed 
with  others  :  though  usually  in  discourse  and  contem** 
plation,  that  carries  the  name  which  oi)erates  strongest, 
and  appears  most  in  the  present  state  of  the  mind :  nay 
there  is,  I  think,  scarce  any  of  the  passions  to  be  found 
without  desire  joined  with  it.     I  am  sure,  wherever 
there  is  uneasiness,  there  is  desire :  for  we  consta^lVj^ 
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desirie  happiness :  and  whatever  we  feel  of  uneasiness^ 
so  much  it  is  certain  we  want  of  happiness,  even  in  our 
own  opinion,  let  our  state  and  condition  otherwise  be 
what  it  will.  Besides,  the  present  moment  tiot  being 
our  eternity,  whatever  our  enjoyment  be,  we  look  be- 
yond the  present,  and  desire  goes  with  our  foresight, 
and  that  still  carries  the  will  with  it.  Bo  that  even  in 
joy  itself,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action,  whereon  the 
enjoyment  depends,  is  the  desire  to  continue  it,  and  fear 
to  lose  it :  and  whenever  a  greater  uneasiness  than  that 
takes  place  in  the  mind,  the  will  presently  is  by  that 
determined  to  some  new  action,  and  the  present  delight 
neglected. 

^-         ^  ^  40.  But  we  being  in  this  world  beset 

preying  un-  with  sutidry  uneasiuesscs,  districted  with 
easiness  na-  different  desires,  the  next  inquiry  naturally 
turally  de-  ^jn  be,  Which  of  them  has  the  precedency 
J^'^'  ^^  in  determining  the  wUl  to  the  next  action? 
aiid  to  that  the  answer  is,  that  ordinarily^ 
which  is  the  most  pressing  of  those  that  are  judged  ca- 
pable of  being  then  removed.  For  the  will  being  the 
power  of  directing  our  operative  faculties  to  sdme  ac- 
tion, for  some  end,  cannot  at  any  time  be  niov^d  to- 
wards what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable :  that 
would  be  to  suppose  an  intelligent  being  designedly  to 
act  for  an  end,  only  to  lose  its  labour,  for  so  it  is  to 
act  for  what  is  judged  not  attainable ;  and  therefore  very 
great  uneasinesses  move  not  the  t^'ill,  when  they  are 
judged  not  capable  of  a  cure ;  th*y,  in  that  case,  put 
us  not  upon  endeavours.  But  these  set  apart,  the  most 
important  and  urgent  uneasiness  we  at  that  time  feel, 
is  that  which  ordinarily  determines  the  will  successively^ 
in  that  train  of  voluntary  actions  which  makes  up  our 
lives.  The  greatest  present  uneasiness  is  the  spur  to 
action,  that  is  constantly  felt,  and  for  the  most  part  de- 
termines the  will  in  its  choice  of  the  next  action.  For 
this  we  must  carry  along  with  us,  that  the  proper  and 
only  object  of  the  will  is  some  action  of  ours,  and  no- 
thing else  :  for  we  producing  nothing  by  our  willing  it, 
but  some  action  in  our  power,  it  is  there  the  will  terini- 
mtcSf  ^nd  reaches  no  farther. 
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^  41.  If  it  be  farther  asked,  what  it  is  All  desire 
moves  desire?  I  answer,  Happiness,  and  liuppineis. 
that  alone.  Happiness  and  misery  are  the 
names  of  two  extremes,  the  utmost  bounds  whereof 
we  know  not ;  it  is  what  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  not 
"  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
"  conceive."  But  of  some  degrees  of  both  we  have 
very  lively  impressions,  made  by  several  instances  pf 
deliglit  and  Joy  on  the  one  side,  and  torment  and  sor- 
row on  the  other :  which  for  shortness  sake  I  shall  com- 
l»rehend  under  the  names  of  pleasure  and  pain,  there 
being  pleasure  and  pain  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body  :  '*  with  him  is  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasure  for 
"  evermore."  Or,  to  speak  truly,  they  are  all  of  the 
mind ;  though  some  have  their  rise  in  the  mind  from 
thought,  others  in  the  body  from  certain  modifications 
of  motion. 

§  42.  Happiness  then  in  its  full  extent  Happinoss, 
is  the  utmost  pleasure  we  are  capable  of,  "'"'*■ 
and  misery  the  utmost  pain  ;  and  the  lowest 
degree  of  what  can  be  called  happiness  is  so  much  ease 
from  all  pain,  and  so  much  present  pleasure,  as  with- 
out which  any  one  cannot  be  content.  Now  because 
pleasure  and  pain  are  produced  in  us  by  tiie  operation 
of  certain  objects,  either  on  our  minds  or  our  bodies, 
and  in  different  degrees ;  therefore  what  lias  an  apt- 
ness to  produce  pleasure  in  us  is  that  we  call  good, 
and  what  is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  us  we  call  evil,  for 
no  other  reason,  but  for  its  aptness  to  produce  pleasure 
and  pain  in  us,  wherein  consists  our  happiness  and  mi- 
sery. Farther,  though  what  is  apt  to  produce  any 
degree  of  pleasure  be  in  itself  good;  and  what  is  apt 
to  produce  any  degree  of  pain,  be  evil ;  yet  it  often 
happens,  that  we  do  not  call  it  so,  when  it  comes  in 
competition  with  a  greater  of  its  sort;  because  when 
they  come  in  competition,  the  degrees  also  of  plea- 
sure and  pain  have  justly  a  preference.  So  that  if  we 
will  rightly  estimate  what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we 
shall  find  it  lies  much  in  comparison  ;  for  the  cause 
of  every  less  degree  of  pain,  as  well  as  every  greater 
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degree  of  pleasure,  has  the  nature  of  good,  and  vice 
versa. 

onm^        ^  *^'  Though  this  be  that  which  is  called 

is  desired  S9^  ^^^  ^^*^ »  ^'^d  ^^  S<^  "^  ^'^^  proper 
whatnot.'  object  of  desire  in  general;  yet  all  good, 
even  seen,  and  confessed  to  be  so,  does  not 
necessarily  move  every  particular  man's  desire,  but 
only  that  part,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  considered  and 
taken  to  make  a  necessary  part  of  his  happiness.  AH 
other  good,  however  great  in  reality  or  appearance,  ex- 
cites not  a  man's  desires,  who  looks  not  on  it  to  make 
a  part  of  that  happiness,  wherewith  he,  in  his  present 
thoughts,  can  satisfy  himself*  Happiness,  under  this 
view,  every  one  constantly  pursues,  and  desires  what 
makes  any  part  of  it :  other  things,  acknowledged  to 
be  good,  he  can  look  upon  without  desire,  pass  by,  and 
be  content  without.  There  is  nobody,  I  think,  so 
senseless  as  to  deny,  that  there  is  pleasure  in  know-. 
ledge :  and  for  the  pleasures  of  sense,  they  have  too 
many  followers  to  let  it  be  questioned,  whether  men 
are  taken  with  them  or  no.  Now  let  one  man  place 
his  satisfaction  in  sensual  pleasures,  another  in  the  de- 
light of  knowledge ;  though  each  of  them  cannot  but 
confess,  there  is  great  pleasure  in  what  the  other  pur- 
sues ;  yet  neither  of  them  making  the  other's  delight  a 
part  of  his  happiness,  their  desires  are  not  movedj  but 
each  is  satisfied  without  what  the  other  enjoys,  and  so 
his  will  is  not  determined  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  But  yet 
as  soon  as  the  studious  man's  hunger  and  thirst  makes 
him  uneasy,  he,  whose  will  was  never  determined  to 
any  pursuit  of  good  cheer,  poignant  sauceis,  delicious 
wine,  by  the  pleasant  taste  he  has  found  in  them,  is,  by 
the  uneasiness  of  hunger  and  thirst,  presently  deter- 
mined to  eating  and  drinking,  though  possibly  with 
great  indifferency,  what  wholesome  food  comes  in  his 
way.  And  on  the  other  side,  the  epicure  buckles  to 
study  when  shame,  or  the  desire  to  recommend  himself 
to  his  mistress,  shall  make  him  uneasy  in  the  want  of 
any  sort  of  knowledge.  Thus,  how  much  soever  men 
are  in  earnest,  and  constant  in  pursuit  of  happiness, 
yet  they  may  have  a  clear  view  of  good,  gi'cat  and  con- 
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fessed  f^nod,  without  being  concerned  for  it,  or  moved 
by  it,  if  they  think  they  can  make  up  their  happiness 
without  it.  Though  as  to  pain,  tliat  they  are  always 
concei-ned  for  :  they  can  feel  no  uneasiness  without  be- 
ing moved.  And  therefore  being  uneasy  in  the  want 
of  whatever  is  judged  necessary  to  their  happiness,  as 
soon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a  part  of  their  por- 
tion of  happiness,  they  begin  to  desire  it. 

^  44.  This,  I  think,  any  one  may  ob-  Why  the 
serve  in  himself  and  others,  that  the  greater  ^^"^^ 
visible  good  does  not  always  raise  men's  ^^^„„s  ,je, 
desires,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  it  sired. 
appears,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have :  though  every 
little  trouble  moves  us,  and  sets  us  on  work  to  get  rid 
of  it.  The  reason  whereof  is  evident,  from  the  nature 
of  our  happiness  and  misery  itself.  All  present  pain, 
whatever  it  be,  makes  a  part  of  our  present  misery ; 
hut  all  absent  good  does  not  at  any  time  make  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  our  present  happiness,  nor  the  absence 
of  it  make  a  part  of  our  misery.  If  it  did,  we  should 
be  constantly  and  infinitely  miserable ;  there  being  in- 
finite degrees  of  happiness,  which  are  not  in  our  pos- 
session. All  uneasiness  therefore  being  removed,  a 
moderate  portion  of  good  serves  at  present  to  content 
men  ;  and  some  few  degrees  of  pleasure  in  a  succession 
of  ordinary  enjoyments  make  up  a  happiness,  wherein 
they  can  be  satisfied.  If  this  were  not  so,  there  could 
be  no  room  for  those  indifferent  and  visibly  trifling  ac- 
tions, to  which  our  wills  are  so  often  determined,  and 
wherein  we  voluntarily  waste  so  much  of  our  lives ; 
which  remissness  could  by  no  means  consist  with  a  con- 
stant determination  of  will  or  desire  to  the  greatest 
apparent  good.  That  this  is  so,  I  think  few  people 
need  go  far  from  home  to  be  convinced.  And  indeed 
in  this  life  there  are  not  many  whose  happiness  reaches 
so  far  as  to  afford  them  a  constant  train  of  moderate 
mean  pleasures,  without  any  mixture  of  uneasiness; 
and  yet  they  could  be  content  to  stay  here  for  ever: 
though  they  cannot  deny,  but  that  it  is  possible  there 
may  be  a  state  of  eternal  durable  joys  after  tliis  life, 
far  surpassing  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  found  herei 
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Nay,  they  cannot  but  see,  that  it  is  mai?e  possible  than 
the  attainment  and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of  ho- 
nour, riches,  or  pleasure,  which  they  pursue,  and  for 
which  they  neglect  that  eternal  state ;  but  yet  in  full 
view  of  this  difference,  satisfied  of  the  possibility  of  a 
perfect,  secure,  and  lasting  happiness  in  a  future  state, 
and  under  a  ^lear  conviction,  that  it  is  jiot  to  be  had 
here,  whilst  they  bound  their  happiness  within  some 
little  enjoyment,  or  aim  of  this  life,  and  exclude  the 
joys  of  heaven  from  making  any  necessary  part  of  it ; 
their  desires  are  not  moved  by  this  greater  apparent 
good,  nor  their  wills  determined  to  any  action,  or  endea* 
vour  for  its  attainment. 

Why  not  be-  §  *^-  ^^^  ordinary  necessities  of  our 
ing  desired,  lives  fill  a  great  part  of  them  with  the  un^ 
it  moves  not  easiness  of  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  wean* 
^  ®  ^  *  ness  with  labour,  and  sleepiness,  in  their  con- 
stant returns,  &c.  To  which,  if,  besides  accidental 
harms,  we  add  the  fantastical  uneasiness  (as  itch  after 
honour,  power,  or  riches,  &c.)  which  acquired  habits  by 
fashion,  example,  and  education,  have  settled  in  us, 
and  a  thousand  other  irregular  desires,  which  custom 
has  made  natural  to  us ;  we  shall  find,  that  a  verv 
little  part  of  our  life  is  so  vacant  from  these  uneasinesses, 
as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction  of  remoter  absent 
good.  We  are  seldom  at  ease,  and  free  enough  from 
the  solicitation  of  our  natural  or  adopted  desires,  but  a 
constant  succession  of  uneasinesses  out  of  that  stock, 
which  natural  wants  or  acquired  habits  have  heaped  up, 
t^ke  the  will  in  their  turns:  and  no  sooner  is  one  ac- 
tion dispatched,  which  by  such  a  determination  of  the 
will  we  are  set  upon,  but  another  uneasiness  is  ready  to 
set  us  on  work.  For  the  removing  of  the  pains  we 
feel,  and  are  at  present  pressed  with,  being  the  getting 
out  of  misery,  and  consequently  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  order  to  happiness,  absent  good,  though  thought 
on,  confessed,  and  appearing  to  be  good,  not  making 
any  part  of  this  unhappiness  in  its  absence,  is  justled  out 
to  make  way  for  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  we 
feel ;  till  due  and  repeated  contemplation  has  brought 
it  nearer  to  our  mind,  given  some  relish  of  it,  and 
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raised  in  us  some  desire ;  which  then  beginning  to  make 
a  part  of  our  present  uneasiness,  stands  upon  fair  terms 
with  the  rest  to  be  satisfied ;  and  so,  according  to  its 
greatness  and  pressure^  comes  in  its  turn,  to  determine 
the  will. 

§  46.  And  thus,  by  a  due  consideration.  Due  consi- 
and  examining  any  good  proposed,  it  is  in  deratirai 
our  power  to  raise  our  desires  in  a  due  pro-  ^^^^*^  desue. 
portion  to  the  v^lue  of  that  good  whereby  in  its  turn 
and  place  it  may  come  to  work  upon  the  will,  and  be 
pursued.  For  good,  though  appearing,  and  allowed 
ever  so  great,  yet  till  it  has  raised  desires  in  our  minds, 
and  thereby  made  us  uneasy  in  its  want,  it  reaches  not 
our  wills ;  we  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity  ; 
our  wills  being  under  the  determination  only  of  those 
uneasinesses  which  are  present  to  us,  which  (whilst 
we  have  any)  are  always  soliciting,  and  ready  at  hand 
to  give  the  will  its  next  determination  :  the  balancing, 
when  there  is  any  in  the  mind,  being  only  which  desire 
shall  be  next  satisfied,  which  uneasiness  first  removed* 
Whereby  comes  to  pass,  that  as  long  as  any  uneasiness, 
any  desire  remains  in  our  mind,  there  is  no  room  for 
good,  barely  as  such,  to  come  at  the  will,  or  at  all  to 
determine  it.  Because,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  step 
in  our  endeavours  after  happiness  being  to  get  wbpUy 
out  of  the  confines  of  misery,  and  to  feel  no  part  of  it, 
the  will  can  be  at  leisure  for  nothing  else,  till  every 
uneasiness  we  feel  be  perfectly  removed ;  which,  in  the 
multitude  of  wants  and  desires  we  are  beset  with  in  this 
imperfect  state,  we  are  not  like  to  be  ever  freed  from  in 
this  world. 

§  47.  There  being  in  us  a  great  many  The  power 
uneasinesses  always  soliciting,  and  ready  to  *?  suspend 
determine  the  will,  it  is  natural,  as  I  have  tion  ofamr^' 
said,  that  the   greatest  and  most  pressing  desire  makes 
should  determine  the  will  to  the  next  action ;  way  foj:  con- 
and  so  it  does  for  the  most  part,  but  not  si^^ration. 
always.     For  the  mind  having  in  most  cases,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  experience,  a  power  to  suspend  the  execution 
end  satisfaction  of  any  of  itsi  desires,  and  so  all,  one 
after  another ;  is  at  liberty  to  consider  the  ot^ects  of 
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theni)  examine  them  on  all  sides,  and  weigh  theni  with 
others.  In  this  lies  the  libeity  man  has ;  and  from  the 
not  using  of  it  right  comes  all  that  variety  of  mistakes^ 
errours,  and  faults  whicli  we  run  into  in  the  conduct  of 
our  lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  happiness ;  whilst 
we  precipitate  the  determination  of  our  wills,  and  en- 
gage too  soon  before  due  examination.  To  prevent 
this,  we  have  a  power  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  this 
or  that  desire,  as  every  one  daily  may  experiment  in 
himself.  This  seems  to  me  the  source  of  all  libeity ; 
in  this  seems  to  consist  that  which  is  (as  I  think  impro- 
perly) called  free-will.  For  during  this  suspension  of 
any  desire^  before  the  will  be  determined  to  action,  and 
the  action  (which  follows  that  determination)  done, 
we  have  opportunity  to  examine,  view,  and  judge  of  the 
good  or  evil  of  what  we  are  going  to  do ;  and  when, 
upon  due  examination,  we  have  judged,  we  have  done 
our  duty,  all  that  we  can  or  ought  to  do  in  pursuit  of 
our  happiness ;  and  it  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of 
our  nature  to  desire,  will,  and  act  according  to  the  last 
result  of  a  fair  examination. 

To  be  de-  §  48.  This  is  SO  far  from  being  a  restraint 

termined  by  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  is  the 
our  own  y^^j  improvement  and  l)enefit  of  it :  it  is 
IS nore-  '  ^^'  ^^  abridgment,  it  is  the  end  and  use 
straint  to  of  our  liberty ;  and  the  farther  we  are  re- 
liberty,  move^  from  such  a  determination,,  the 
nearer  we  are  to  misery  and  slavery.  A  perfect  indif- 
ferency  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  last  judg- 
ment of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend  its 
choice,  would  be  so  far  from  being  an  advantage  and 
excellency  of  any  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would  be 
as  great  an  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  indifferency 
to  act  or  not  to  act  till  determined  by  the  will>  would  be 
an  imperfection  on  the  other  side.  A  man  is  at  li- 
berty to  lift  up  his  hand  to  his  head,  or  let  it  rest 
quiet ;  he  is  perfectly  indifferent  in  either ;  and  it  would 
be  an  imperfection  in  him,  if  he  wanted  that  power,  if 
he  were  deprived  of  that  indifferency.  But  it  would 
be  as  great  an  imperfection  if  he  had  the  same  indif- 
ferency, whether  he  would  prefer  the  lifting  up  his 
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faand,  or  its  remaining  in  rest,  when  It  would  save  his 
head  oi  eyes  from  a  blow  he  sees  coming :  it  is  as 
much  a  perfection,  that  desire,  or  the  power  of  pre- 
>iferring,  should  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the 
ipower  of  acting  shoidd  he  determined  by  the  will ;  and 
the  certainer  such  determination  is,  the  greater  is  the 
-perfection.  Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  thiug- 
*but  the  last  result  of  our  own  minds,  judging  of  the 
good  or  evil  of  any  action,  wo  were  not  free:  the  very 
end  of  our  freedom  being,  that  we  may  attain  the  good 
■ffe  choose.  And  therefore  every  man  is  put  uuder  a 
necessity  by  its  constitution,  as  an  intelligent  being,  to 
be  determined  in  wilhng  by  his  own  thought  and  judg- 
ement what  is  best  for  hhn  to  do  :  else  he  would  be  im- 
I  der  the  determination  of  some  other  than  himself, 
li 'Which  is  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny  that  a  man's 
fWill,  in  every  determination,  follows  his  own  judg- 
ment, is  to  say,  that  a  man  wills  and  acts  for  an  end 
'that  he  would  not  liave,  at  the  time  that  be  wills  and 
lacts  for  it.  For  it'  he  prefers  it  in  his  present  thoughts 
[before  any  other,  it  is  plain  he  then  thinks  better  of  it, 
tand  would  have  it  before  any  other  ;  unless  he  can  have 
[and  not  have  it,  will  and  not  will  it,  at  the  same  time  ; 
a  contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted ! 

§  49.     If  we   look  upon  those  superior  The  freest 
beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  happi-  "gents  uni 

tncss,  we  shall  have  reason  to  judge  that  they  ^  lerniin- 
are  more  steadily  determined  In  their  choice 
!0f  good  than  we ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
they  are  less  ha|)iiy,  or  less  free  than  we  are.  And  if 
it  were  fit  for  such  poor  finite  creatures  as  we  are  to 
pronounce  what  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  could 
do,  I  think  we  might  say,  that  God  himself  cannot 
choose  what  is  not  good ;  the  freedom  of  the  Almighty 
hindere  not  his  being  determined  by  what  is  best. 

^  50.     But  to  give  a  right  view  of  tbiti  A  constont 

mistaken    part    of    liberty,    let    me    ask,  dctenwina- 

"  Would  any   one    be    a  ehangeUng,    be-  ,'°["  of°i,ap," 

^-   "  cause  he  is  less  determined  by  wise  consi-  pinesa  no 

^k  "  derations  than  a  wise  man  ?     Is  it  worth  abridgment 

^V^  the  name  of  freedom  to  be  at  liberty  to       i''*"^- 
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^  play  the  fool,  and  draur  shame  and  misery  upop  the 
roan's  self?*'  If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of 
reason,  and  to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  and 
judgment,  which  fceeps  us  from  choosing  or  doing  the 
worse,  be  liberty,  true  liberty,  madmeq  and  fools  are 
the  only  freemen :  but  yet,  I  think,  nobody  would 
choose  to  be  mad  for  the  sake  of  such  liberty,  but  he 
that  is  ina4  already.  The  constant  desire  of  happiness, 
apd  the  constraint  it  puts  upon  us  to  act  for  it,  nobody, 
I  thipk,  accounts  an  abridgment  of  liberty,  os  at  least 
an  abridgment  of  liberty  to  be  complained  of.  God 
Almighty  himself  is  under  the  necessity  of  being. happy; 
and  the  more  any  intelligent  being  is  so,  the  nearer  is 
its  approach  to  infinite  perfection  and  happiness.  That 
in  this  state  of  ignorance  we  short-sighted  creatures 
might  not  mistake  true  felicity,  we  are  endowed  with  a 
power  to  suspend  any  particular  desire,  and  keep  it 
from  determining  the  will,  and  engaging  us  in  aption. 
This  is  standitig  still,  where  we  are  not  sufficiently  as«» 
sured  of  the  way :  examination  is  consulting  a  guide. 
The  determination  of  the  will  upon  inquiry  is  following 
the  direction  of  that  guide  :  and  he  that  has  a  power  to 
act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  such  determination  directs, 
is  a  free  agent ;  such  determination  abridges  not  that 
power  wherein  liberty  consists.  He  that  has  his  chains 
knocked  off,  and  the  prison  doors  set  open  to  him,  is 
perfectly  at  liberty,  because  he  may  either  go  or  stay, 
as  he  best  likes ;  though  his  preference  be  determined 
to  stay,  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  illness  of  the 
weather,  or  want  of  other  lodging.  He  ceases  not  to  be 
free,  though  the  desire  of  some  convenience  to  be  had 
there  absolutely  determines  his  preference^  and  makes 
him  stay  in  his  prison. 

The  necessi-  ^51.  As  therefore  the  highest  perfec- 
ty  of  pursu-  ^Jqq  ^f  intellectual  nature  lies  in  a  careful 
^piness  ^^^  constant  pursuit  of  true  and  solid  hap- 
the  founda-  piness,  so  the  care  of  ourselves,  that  we 
tion  of  li-  mistake  not  imaginary  for  real  happiness,  is 
°^^y'  the  necessary   foundation   of    our    liberty. 

The  stronger  ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  pursuit  of 
happiness  in  general,  which  is  our  greatest  good,  and 
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which,  as  such,  our  desires  always  follow,  the  more  are 
we  free  from  any  necessary  determination  of  our  will  to 
any  particular  action,  and  from  a  necessary  compliance 
with  our  desire,  set  upon  any  [larticular,  and  then  ap- 
pearing-  preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examined, 
whether  it  has  a  tendency  to,  or  he  inconsistent  with 
our  real  happiness  :  and  therefore  till  we  are  as  tnuch  in- 
formed upon  this  inquiry,  as  the  weight  of  the  matter, 
and  the  nature  of  the  case  demands ;  we  are,  by  the 
necessity  of  preferring  and  pursuing  true  happiness  as 
our  greatest  good,  obliged  to  suspend  the  satisfaction  of 
our  desires  in  particular  cases. 

\  52.  This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  The  reason 
the  liberty  of  intellectual  beings,  in  their  "^  '^^' 
constant  endeavours  after  and  a  steady  pro- 
secution of  true  felicity,  that  they  can  suspend  this 
prosecution  in  particular  cases,  till  they  have  looked 
before  them,  and  informed  themselves  whether  that 
particular  thing,  which  is  then  proposed  or  desired,  lie 
in  the  way  to  their  main  end,  and  make  a  real  part  of 
tliat  which  is  their  greatest  good :  for  the  inclination 
and  tendency  of  their  nature  to  happiness  is  an  obli- 
gation and  motive  to  them,  to  take  care  not  to  mistake 
or  miss  it ;  and  so  necessarily  puts  them  upon  caution, 
deliberation,  and  wariness,  in  the  direction  of  their 
particular  actions,  which  are  the  means  to  obtain  it. 
Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of  real 
hliss,  the  same  necessity  with  the  same  force  establishes 
suspense,  deUberation,  and  scrutiny  of  each  successive 
desire,  whether  the  satisfaction  of  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  our  true  happiness,  and  mislead  us  fi'om  it. 
This,  as  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  privilege  of  finite 
intellectual  beings  ;  and  I  desire  it  may  be  well  con- 
sidered, whether  the  great  inlet  and  exercise  of  all  the 
liberty  men  have,  are  capable  of,  or  can  be  useful  to 
them,  and  that  whereon  depends  the  turn  of  their  ac- 
tions, does  not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  suspend  their 
desires,  and  stop  them  from  determining  their  wills  to 
any  action,  till  they  have  duly  and  fairly  examined  the 
good  and  evil  of  it,  as  far  forth  as  the  weight  of  the 
thing  requires.     This  we  are  able  to  doj  and  when  w« 
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have  done  it,  we  have  done  our  diity,  and  all  that  is  in 
our  power,  and  indeed  all  that  needs.  For  since  the 
will  supposes  knowledge  to  guide  its  choice,  and  all  that 
we  can  do  is  to  hold  our  wills  undetermined,  till  we 
have  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  what  we  desire. 
What  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  chain  of  conse- 
quences linked  one  to  another,  all  depending  on  the  last 
determination  of  the  judgment;  which,  whether  it  shall 
be  upon  a  hasty  and  precipitate  view,  or  upon  a  due  and 
mature  examination,  is  in  our  power ;  experience  show- 
ing us,  that  in  most  cases  we  are  able  to  suspend  the 
present  satisfaction  of  any  desire. 
^  &  58.    But   if  any  extreme  disturbance 

Government  /  .•  -^    i_  \ 

of  our  pas-  (^  sometimes  it  happens)  possesses  our 
sions  the  whole  mind,  as  when  the  pain  of  the  rack, 
right  im-  an  impetuous  uneasiness,  as  of  love,  anger, 
^fHbei^*  or  any  other  violent  passion,  running  away 
with  us,  allows  us  not  the  liberty  of  thought, 
and  we  are  not  masters  enough  of  our  own  minds  to 
consider  thoroughly  and  examine  fairly;  God,  who 
knows  our  frailty,  pities  our  weakness,  and  requires  of 
us  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  do,  and  sees  what  was 
and  what  was  not  in  our  power,  will  judge  as  a  kind 
and  merciful  father.  But  the  forbearance  of  a  too 
hasty  compliance  with  our  desires,  the  moderation  and 
restraint  of  our  passions,  so  that  our  understandings  may 
be  free  to  examine,  and  reason  unbiassed  give  its  judg- 
ment, being  that  whereon  a  right  direction  of  our  con- 
duct to  true  happiness  depends ;  it  is  in  this  we  should 
employ  our  chief  care  and  endeavours.  In  this  we 
should  take  pains  to  suit  the  relish  of  our  minds  to  the 
true  intrinsic  good  or  ill  that  is  in  things,  and  not 
permit  an  allowed  or  supposed  possible  great  and 
weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our  thoughts,  without 
leaving  any  relish,  any  desire  of  itself  there,  till,  by  a 
due  consideration  of  its  true  worth,  we  have  formed 
appetites  in  our  minds  suitable  to  it,  and  made  ourselves 
uneasy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of  losing  it. 
And  how  much  this  is  in  every  one's  power,  by  making 
resolutions  to  himself,  such  as  he  may  keep,  is  easy  for 
every  one  to  try.     Nor  let  any  one  say  he  cannot  gor 
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vern  his  passions,  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out, 
and  carrying  him  into  action  ;  for  what  he  can  do  be- 
fore a  prince,  or  a  great  man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the 
presence  of  God,  if  he  will. 

\  ,'54.  From    what   has  been    said,   it  is  How  men 
easy  to  give  an  account  how  it  comes  to  cotnu  to  pur- 
pass,  that  thouijh  all  men  desire  happiness,  *"f      ^^^^ 
'         ,    .        .,1  1  .,  1   courses, 

yet  their  wills  carry  them  so  contranly,  and 

consequently  some  of  them  to  what  is  evil.  And  to  this 
I  say,  that  the  vaiious  and  contrary  choices  that  men 
make  in  the  world,  do  not  argue  that  they  do  not  all 
pursue  good ;  but  that  the  same  thing  is  not  good  to 
every  man  alike.  This  variety  of  pursuits  shows,  that 
every  one  does  not  place  his  happiness  in  the  same  thing, 
or  choose  the  same  way  to  it.  Were  all  the  concerns 
of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  followed  study 
and  knowledge,  and  another  hawking  and  hunting: 
why  one  chose  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  another  so- 
briety and  riches;  would  not  be,  because  every  one  of 
these  did  not  aim  at  his  own  happiness,  but  because 
their  happiness  was  placed  in  different  things.  And 
therefore  it  was  a  n'ght  answer  of  the  physician  to  his 
patient  that  had  sore  eyes :  If  you  have  more  pleasiu'e 
in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the  use  of  your  sight,  wine 
is  good  for  you ;  but  if  the  pleasure  of  seeing  be  greater 
to  you  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is  naught. 

^  55.  The  mind  has  a  different  relish,  as  well  as  the 
palate;  and  you  will  as  fruitlessly  endeavour  to  delight 
all  men  with  riches  or  glory  (which  yet  some  men  place 
their  happiness  in)  as  you  would  to  satisfy  all  men's 
hunger  with  cheese  or  lobsters;  which,  though  very 
agreeable  and  delicious  fare  to  some,  are  to  others 
extremely  nauseous  and  offensive :  and  many  people 
would  with  reason  prefer  the  griping  of  an  hungry 
belly,  to  those  dishes  which  are  a  feast  to  others. 
Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that  the  philosophers  of  old  did 
in  vain  enquire,  whether  sunimum  bonum  consisted  in 
riches  or  bodily  delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplatiou. 
And  they  might  have  as  reasonably  disputed,  wliether 
the  best  relish  were  to  be  found  in  apples,  plums,  or 
nuts  J  and  have  divided  themselves  into  sects  upon  it. 
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JFor  as  pleasiant  tastes  depend  not  on  the  things  them- 
selves, but  their  agreeableness  to  this  or  that  particular 
palate,  wherein  there  is  great  variety :  so  the  greatest 
happiness  consists  in  the  having  those  things  which 
produce  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  in  the  abstoce  of 
those  if^hich  cause  any  disturbance,  any  pain.  Now 
these,  to  different  meuj  are  very  different  things.  If 
therefore  men  in  this  life  only  have  hope,  if  in  this  life 
they  can  only  enjoy,  it  is  not  strange  nor  utireasonable, 
that  they  should  seek  their  happiness  by  avoiding  all 
things  that  disease  them  here,  and  by  pursuing  all  that 
delight  them ;  wherein  it  will  be  no  woilder  to  find  va- 
riety and  difference.  For  if  there  be  no  prospect  be- 
yond the  grave,  the  inference  is  certainly  right,  "  let 
"  us  eat  and  drink,'*  let  us  enjoy  what  we  deh'ght  in, 
"  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die."  This,  I  thinks  may 
serve  to  show  us  the  reason,  why,  though  all  men's  de- 
sires tend  to  happiness,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
same  object.  Men  may  choose  different  things,  and 
yet  all  choose  right ;  supposing  them  only  like  a  com- 
pany of  poor  insects,  whereof  some  are  bees,  delighted 
with  flowers  and  their  sweetness;  others  beetles,  de- 
lighted with  other  kinds  of  viands,  which  having  enjoy- 
ed for  a  season,  they  would  cease  to  be,  and  exist  no 
more  for  ever. 

How  men  §  ^^^  These   things  duly  weighed,    vrill 

ccjme  to  give  us,  as  I  think,  a  clear  view  into  the 
choose  ill.  s^atg  of  human  liberty.  Liberty,  it  is  plain, 
consists  in  a  power  to  do,  or  not  to  do ;  to  do,  or  for- 
bear doing,  as  we  will.  This  cannot  be  denied.  But 
this  seeming  to  comprehend  only  the  actions  of  a  man 
consecutive  to  volition,  it  is  farther  inquired,  "  whe- 
"  ther  he  be  at  liberty  to  will,  or  no."  And  to  this 
it  has  been  answered,  that  in  most  cases  a  man  is  not 
at  literty  to  forbear  the  act  of  volition  :  he  must  exert 
an  act  of  his  will,  whereby  the  action  proposed  is  made 
to  exist,  or  not  to  exist.  But  yet  there  is  a  case 
wherein  a  man  is  at  liberty  in  respect  of  willing,  and 
that  is,  the  choosing  of  a  remote  good,  as  an  end  to 
be  pursued.  Here  a  man  may  suspect  the  act  of  his 
phoipe  from  being  determined  for  or  against  the  thing 
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proposed,  till  he  has  examined  whether  it  be  really  of 
a  nature  in  itself  and  consequences  to  make  him  happy, 
or  no.  For  when  he  has  once  chosen  it,  and  thereby 
it  is  become  a  part  of  his  happiness,  it  raises  desire, 
and  that  proportionably  gives  him  uneasiness,  which 
determines  his  will,  and  sets  him  at  work  in  pursuit 
of  his  choice  on  all  occasions  that  offer.  And  here  we 
may  see  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  man  may  justly 
incur  punishment,  though  it  be  certain  that  in  all  the 
particular  actions  that  he  wills,  he  does,  and  neces- 
sarily does  will  that  which  he  then  judges  to  be  good. 
For,  though  his  will  be  always  determined  by  that 
which  is  judged  good  by  his  understanding,  yet  it  ex- 
cuses him  not :  because,  by  a  too  hasty  choice  of  his 
own  making,  he  has  imposed  on  himself  wrong  mea- 
sures of  good  and  evil ;  which,  however  false  and  fal- 
lacious, have  the  same  influence  on  all  his  future  con- 
duct, as  if  they  were  true  and  right.  He  has  vitiated 
his  own  palate,  and  must  be  answerable  to  himself  for 
the  sickness  and  death  that  follows  from  it.  The  eter- 
nal law  and  nature  of  things  must  not  be  altered,  to 
comply  with  his  ill-ordered  choice.  If  the  neglect,  or 
abuse,  of  the  liberty  he  had  to  examine  what  would 
really  and  truly  make  for  his  happiness,  misleads  him, 
the  miscaiTiages  that  follow  on  it  must  be  imputed  to 
his  own  election.  He  had  a  power  to  suspend  his  de- 
termination :  it  was  given  him,  that  he  might  examine, 
and  take  care  of  his  own  happiness,  and  look  that  he 
were  not  deceived.  And  he  could  never  judge,  that  it 
was  better  to  be  deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  and  near  concernment. 

What  has  been  said  may  also  discover  to  us  the  rea- 
son why  men  in  this  world  prefer  different  things,  and 
pursue  happiness  by  contrary  courses.  But  yet,  since 
men  are  always  constant,  and  in  earnest,  in  matters  of 
happiness  and  misery,  the  question  still  remains.  How 
men  come  often  to  prefer  the  worse  to  the  better ;  and 
to  choose  that,  which  by  their  own  confession,  has  made 
them  miserable  ? 

^  57.  To  account  for  the  various  and  contrary  ways 
men  take,  though  all  aim  at  being  happy,  we  must  con- 
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sider  whence  the  various  uneaaineflses,  that  deteraune 
the  will  in  the  preference  of  each  voluntary  action,  have 
their  rise. 

Tj y^x\r,      !•  Some  of  them  come  from  causes  not 

p^Qg.  m  our  power ;  such  as  are  otien  the  pains 

of  the  body,  from  want,  disease,  or  outward 
injuries,  as  the  rack,  &c.  which,  when  present  and 
violent,  operate  for  the  most  part  forcibly  on  the  will» 
and  turn  the  courses  of  men's  lives  from  virtue,  piety, 
and  religion,  and  what  before  they  judged  to  lead  to 
happiness;  every  one  not  endeavouring,  or  through 
disuse  not  being  able,  by  the  contemplation  of  remote 
and  future  good,  to  raise  in  himself  desires  of  them 
strong  enough  to  counterbalance  the  uneasiness  be  feels 
in  those  bodily  torments,  and  to  keep  his  will  steady 
in  the  choice  of  those  actions  which  lead  to  future  ' 
happiness.  A  neighbour  country  has  been  of  late  a 
tragical  theatre,  from  which  we  might  fetch  instances, 
if  there  needed  any,  and  the  world  did  not  in  all  coun* 
tries  and  ages  furnish  examples  enough  to  confirm  that 
received  observation,  **  necessitas  cogit  ad  turpia;"  and 
therefore  there  is  great  reason  for  us  to  pray,  ^'  lead  us 
not  into  temptation." 

From  wronff  ^'  Other  uneasinesses  arise  from  our  de- 
desiros,  aris«  sires  of  absent  good ;  which  desires  alwigrs 
ing  from  bear  proportion  to,  and  depend  on  the  judg- 
wrong  judg-  ment  we  make,  and  the  relish  we  have  of 

any  absent  good :  in  both  which  we  are  apt 
to  be  variously  misled,  and  that  by  our  own  fault. 

Our  iudff-  ^  ^^'  '^  ^^  ^^'  place,  I  shall  consider 
ment  of  pre-  the  wrong  judgments  men  make  of  future 
aeot  good  or  good  and  evil,  whereby  their  desires  are 
®y^^^*y®  misled.  For,  as  to  present  happineaa  and 
^  misery,  when  that  alone  comes  into  consi- 

deration, and  the  consequences  are  quite  removed,  a 
man  never  chooses  amiss ;  he  knows  what  best  pleases 
him,  and  that  he  actually  prefers.  Things  in  their 
present,  enjoyment  are  what  they  seem :  the  apparent 
and  real  good  are,  in  this  case,  always  the  same.  Fear 
the  pain  or  pleasure  being  just  so  great,  and  no  greater 

than  it  is  felt,  the  present  good  or  evil  is  really  so  muc^ 
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as  it  appears.  And  therefore,  were  every  action  of  ours 
concluded  within  itself,  and  drew  no  consequences  after 
it,  we  should  undoubtedly  never  err  in  our  choice  of  good; 
we  should  always  infallibly  prefer  the  best.  Were  the 
pains  of  honest  industry,  and  of  starving  with  hunger 
and  cold,  set  together  before  us,  nobody  would  be  in 
doubt  which  to  choose ;  were  the  satisfaction  of  a  lust, 
and  the  joys  of  heaven  offered  at  once  to  any  one's  pre- 
sent possession,  he  would  not  balance,  or  err  in  the  de- 
termination of  his  choice. 

^  59.  But  since  our  voluntary  actions  carry  not  all 
the  happiness  and  misery  that  depend  on  them,  along 
with  them  in  their  present  performance,  but  are  the 
precedent  causes  of  good  and  evil,  which  they  draw  af- 
ter them,  and  bring  upon  us,  when  they  themselves 
are  passed  and  cease  to  be  ;  our  desires  look  beyond  our 
present  enjoyments,  and  carry  the  mind  out  to  absent 
good,  according  to  the  necessity  which  we  think  there 
is  of  it,  to  the  making  or  increase  of  our  happiness. 
It  is  our  opinion  of  such  a  necessity,  that  gives  it  its 
attraction :  without  that,  we  are  not  moved  by  absent 
good.  For  in  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to,  and  sensible  of  here,  wherein  we 
enjoy  but  one  pleasure  at  once,  which,  when  all  un- 
easiness is  away,  is,  whilst  it  lasts,  sufEcient  to  make 
us  think  ourselves  happy ;  it  is  not  all  remote,  and  even 
appai'ent  good,  that  affects  us.  Because  the  indolency 
and  enjoyment  we  have,  sufficing  for  our  present  hap- 
piness, we  desire  not  to  venture  the  change ;  since  we 
judge  that  we  are  happy  already,  being  content,  and 
that  is  enough.  For  who  is  content  is  happy.  But  as 
soon  as  any  new  uneasiness  comes  in,  this  happiness  is 
disturbed,  and  we  are  set  afresh  on  work  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

§  60.  Their  aptness,  therefore,  to  con-  From  a 
elude  that  they  can  be  happy  without  it,  wrung  judg- 

is  one  great  occasion  that  men  often  are  not  "I!!!  "  *  " 
"  .  mnkea  a  ne- 

raised  to  the  desire  or  the  greatest  absent  eessaiy  part 
good.      For  whilst    such   tlioughts   possess  of  their  hap- 
them,  the  joys  of  a  future  state  move  them  l""^'**^- 
not:  they  have  little  concern  or  uneasiness  about  them; 
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and  the  will,  free  from  the  determination  of  such  de- 
sires, is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions,  and 
to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  which  it  then  feels, 
in  its  want  of  and  longings  after  them.  Change  but  a 
man's  view  of  these  things ;  let  him  see,  that  virtue 
and  religion  are  necessary  to  his  happiness;  let  him 
look  into  the  future  state  of  bliss  or  misery,  and  see 
there  God,  the  righteous  judge,  ready  to  "  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds ;  to  them  who  by 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  and 
honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life;  but  unto 
every  soul  that  doth  evil,  indignation  and  wrath, 
'*  tribulation  and  anguish:"  to  him,  I  say,  who  hath 
a  prospect  of  the  different  state  of  perfect  happiness, 
or  misery,  that  attends  all  men  after  this  life,  depend- 
ing on  their  behaviour  here,  the  measures  of  good  and 
evU,  that  govern  his  choice,  are  mightily  changed. 
For  since  nothing  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  this  life  can 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  endless  happiness,  or  exqui- 
site misery,  of  an  immortal  soul  hereafter ;  actions  in  his 
power  wiU  have  their  preference,  not  according  to  the 
transient  pleasure  or  pain  that  accompanies  or  follows 
them  here,  but  as  they  serve  to  secure  that  perfect  du- 
rable happiness  hereafter. 

A  more  par-  ^  ^^*  ^"*  *^  account  more  particularly  fiar 
ticular  ac-  the  misery  that  men  often  bring  on  them- 
count  cf  selves,  notwithstanding  that  they  do  all  in 
"^"^^""^  judg-  earnest  pursue  happiness,  we  must  consider 
how  things  come  to  be  represented  to  our  de- 
sires, under  deceitful  appearances ;  and  thiat  is  by  the 
judgment  pronouncing  wrongly  concerning  them.  To 
see  how  far  this  reaches,  and  what  are  the  causes  of 
wrong  judgment,  we  must  remember  that  things  are 
judged  good  or  bad  in  a  double  sense. 

First,  That  which  is  properly  good  or  bad,  is  nothing 
but  barely  pleasure  or  pain. 

Secondly,  But  because  not  only  present  pleasure  and 
pain,  but  that  also  which  is  apt  by  its  efficacy  or  conse- 
quences to  bring  it  upon  us  at  a  distance,  is  a  proper 
object  of  our  desires,  and  apt  to  move  a  creature  that 
has  foresight;  therefore  tlungs  also  that  draw  after 
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them  pleasure  and  pain,  are  considered  > 

evil. 

§  62,  The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and 
makes  the  will  often  fasten  on  the  worse  side,  lies  in 
roisrepoiting  upoa  the  various  comparisons  of  these. 
The  wrong  judgment  I  am  here  speaking  of,  is  not 
what  one  man  may  think  of  the  determination  of  an- 
other, but  what  every  man  himself  must  confess  to  be 
wrong.  For  since  I  lay  it  for  a  certain  ground,  that 
every  inteUigent  being  really  seeks  happiness,  which 
consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  without  any  con- 
siderable mixture  of  uneasiness  ;  it  is  impossible  any  one 
should  willingly  put  into  his  own  draught  any  bitter  in- 
gredient, or  leave  out  any  thing  in  his  power,  that  would 
tend  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the  completing  of  his  Iiap- 
piness,  but  only  by  wrong  judgment.  I  shall  not  here 
speak  of  that  mistake  which  is  the  consequence  of  in- 
vincible error,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  wrong 
judgment;  but  of  that  wrong  judgment  which  every 
man  himself  must  confess  to  be  so. 

§  63.  I.  Therefore,  as  to  present  plea-  In  compur- 
sure  and  pain,  the  mind,  as  has  been  said,  ™S  present 
never  mistakes  that  which  is  really  good  or  ""  "™^' 
evil ;  that  which  is  the  greater  pleasure,  or  the  greater 
pain,  is  really  just  as  it  appears.  But  though  present 
pleasure  and  pain  show  their  difference  and  degrees  so 
plainly,  as  not  to  leave  room  for  mistake ;  yet  when 
we  compare  present  pleasure  or  pain  with  future, 
(which  is  usually  the  case  in  the  most  important  deter- 
minations of  the  will)  we  often  make  wrong  judgments 
of  them,  taking  our  measures  of  them  in  different  po- 
sitions of  distance.  Objects,  near  our  view,  are  apt  to 
be  thought  greater  than  those  of  a  larger  size,  that  are 
more  remote ;  and  so  it  is  with  pleasures  and  pains ; 
the  present  is  apt  to  carry  it,  and  those  at  a  distance 
have  the  disadvantage  in  the  comparison.  Thus  most 
men,  like  spendthrift  heirs,  are  apt  to  judge  a  little  in 
hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come ;  and  so,  for 
small  matters  in  possession,  part  with  greater  ones  in 
reversion.  But  that  this  is  a  wrong  judgment,  every 
ope  must  allow,  let  his  pleasure  consist  in  whatever  it 
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will ;  since  that  which  is  ftiture  will  certainly  come  to 
be  present ;  and  then  having  the  same  advantage  of 
nearness,  will  show  itself  in  its  full  dimensions^  and 
discover  his  wilful  mistake,  who  judged  of  it  l^  tm-* 
equal  measures.  Were  the  pleasure  of  drinking  accom- 
panied, the  very  moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glass, 
with  that  sick  stomach  and  aching  head,  which,  in  some 
men,  are  sure  to  follow  not  many  hours  after ;  I  think 
nobody,  whatever  pleasure  he  had  in  his  cups,  would, 
on  these  conditions,  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips ;  which 
yet  he  daily  swallows ;  and  the  evil  side  comes  to  be 
chosen  only  by  the  fallacy  of  a  little  difference  in 
time.  But  if  pleasure  or  pain  can  be  so  lessened  only 
by  a  few  hours'  removal,  how  much  more  will  it  be  *te 
by  a  farther  distance,  to  a  man  that  will  not  by  a  right 
judgment  do  what  time  will,  i.  e.  bring  it  home  upon 
himself,  and  consider  it  as  present,  and  there  take  its 
true  dimensions  ?  This  is  the  way  we  usually  impose 
on  ourselves,  in  respect  of  bare  pleasure  and  pain,  or 
the  true  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery ;  the  future 
loses  its  just  proportion,  and  what  is  present  obtains 
the  preference  as  the  greater.  I  mention  not  here  the 
wrong  judgment,  whereby  the  absent  are  not  only  les- 
sened, but  reduced  to  perfect  nothing ;  when  men  en« 
joy  what  they  can  in  present,  and  make  sure  of  that, 
concluding  amiss  that  no  evil  will  thence  follow.  For 
that  lies  not  in  comparing  the  greatness  of  future  good 
and  evil,  which  is  that  we  are  here  speaking  of;  but  in 
another  sort  of  wrong  judgment,  which  is  concerning 
good  or  evil,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  the  cause 
and  procurement  of  pleasure  or  pain,  that  will  follow 
from  it, 

^64.  The  cause  of  our  judging  amiss, 
^^^^  when  we  compare  our  present  pleasure  or 
pain  with  future,  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
weak  and  narrow  constitution  of  our  minds.  We  can- 
not well  enjoy  two  pleasures  at  once,  much  less  any 
pleasure  almost,  whilst  pain  possesses  us.  The  present 
pleasure,  if  it  be  not  very  languid,  and  almost  none  at 
all,  fills  our  narrow  souls,  and  so  takes  up  the  whole 
xnind^  that  it  scarce  leaves  any  thought  of  things  ab- 
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sent ;  or  if  among  our  pleasures,  there  are  some  which 
are  not  strong  enough  to  exclude  the  consideration  of 
things  at  a  distance ;  yet  we  have  so  great  an  abhor- 
i*ence  of  pain,  that  a  little  of  it  extinguishes  all  our 
pleasures  :  a  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup,  leaves  no 
relish  of  the  sweet.  Hence  it  cornea,  that  at  any  rate 
we  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  present  evil,  which  we  are 
apt  to  think  nothing  absent  can  equal ;  because,  under 
the  present  pain,  we  find  not  ourselves  capable  of  any 
the  least  degree  of  happiness.  Men's  daily  complaints 
are  a  loud  proof  of  this  :  the  pain  that  any  one  actually 
feels  is  still  of  all  other  the  worst ;  and  it  is  with  an- 
guish they  cry  out,  "  Any  rather  than  this :  nothing 
"  can  be  so  intolerable  as  what  I  now  suffer."  And 
therefore  our  whole  endeavours  and  thoughts  are  intent 
to  get  rid  of  the  present  evil  before  all  things,  as  the 
first  necessary  condition  to  our  happiness,  let  what  will 
follow.  Nothing,  as  we  passionately  think,  can  exceed, 
or  almost  equal,  the  uneasiness  that  sits  so  heavy  upon 
us.  And  Iwcause  the  abstinence  from  a  present  plea- 
sure that  offers  itself,  is  a  pain,  nay  oftentimes  a  very 
great  one,  the  desire  being  inflamed  by  a  near  and 
tempting  object ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  that  operates 
after  the  same  manner  pain  does,  and  lessens  in  our 
thoughts  what  is  future ;  and  so  forces,  as  it  were, 
blindfold  into  its  embraces. 

§  63.  Add  to  tliis,  that  absent  good,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  future  pleasure,  especially  if  of  a  sort 
we  are  unacquainted  with,  seldom  is  able  to  counter- 
balance any  uneasiness,  either  of  pain  or  desire,  which 
is  present.  For  its  greatness  being  no  more  than  what 
shall  he  really  tasted  when  enjoyed,  men  are  apt  enough 
to  lessen  that,  to  make  it  give  place  to  any  present 
desire ;  and  conclude  with  themselves,  that  when  it 
comes  to  trial,  it  may  possibly  not  answer  the  report, 
or  opinion  that  generally  passes  of  it ;  they  having  of- 
ten found,  that  not  only  what  others  have  magnified, 
but  even  what  they  themselves  have  enjoyed  whh  great 
pleasure  and  delight  at  one  time,  has  proved  insipid  or 
nauseous  at  another  ;  and  therefore  they  see  nothing  in 
it  for  which  they  should  forego  a  present  enjoyment. 
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But  that  this  is  a  false  way  of  judging,  when  a{^died  to 
the  happiness  of  another  Ufe,  they  must  confess ;  unless 
they  will  say,  *'  God  cannot  make  those  happy  he  de- 
<'  signs  to  be  so."  For  that  being  intended  for  a  state 
of  happiness,  it  must  certainly  be  agreeable  to  every 
one's  wish  and  desire :  could  we  suppose  their  relishes 
as  different  there  as  they  are  here,  yet  the  manna  in 
heaven  will  suit  every  one's  palate.  Thus  much  of  the 
wrong  judgment  we  make  of  present  and  future  plea- 
sure and  pain,  when  they  are  compared  together,  and 
so  the  absent  considered  as  future. 

Incoiudder.  §  ^^-  ^^-  ^^  ^  *^"*S^  ^^  or  bad  m 
ing  oonse-     their  consequences,  and  by  the  aptness  is  in 

quences  of     tUem  to  procure  us  good  or  evil  in  the  future, 

actions.        ^^  judge  amiss  several  ways. 

1.  When  we  judge  that  so  much  evil  does  not  really 
depend  on  them,  as  in  truth  there  does. 

2.  When  we  judge,  that  though  the  consequence  be 
of  that  moment,  yet  it  is  not  of  that  certainty,  but  that 
it  may  otherwise  fall  out,  or  else  by  some  means  be 
avoided  as  by  industry,  address,  change,  repentance, 
&c.  That  these  are  wrong  ways  of  judging,  were  easy 
to  show  in  every  particular,  if  I  would  examine  them 
at  large  singly :  but  I  shall  only  mention  this  in  general, 
viz.  that  it  is  a  very  wrong  and  irrational  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, to  venture  a  greater  good  for  a  less,  upon  un« 
certain  guesses,  and  before  a  due  examination  be  made 
proportionable  to  the  weightiness  of  the  matter,  and 
the  concernment  it  is  to  us  not  to  mistake.  This,  I 
think,  every  one  must  confess,  especially  if  he  considers 
the  usual  causes  of  his  wrong  judgment,  whereof  these 
following  are  some. 

^  67.  I.  Ignorance  :  he  that  judges  with- 
Causcs  of      ^^^  informing  himself  to  the  utmost  that  he 
is  capable,  cannot  acquit  himself  of  judging 
amiss. 

II.  Inadvertency :  when  a  man  overlooks  even  that 
which  he  does  know.  This  is  an  affected  and  present 
ignorance,  which  misleads  our  judgments  as  much  as 
the  other.  Judging  is,  as  it  were,  balancing  an  ac- 
count, and  determining  on  which  side  the  odds  he. 
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If  therefore  either  side  be  huddled  up  in  haste,  and 
several  of  the  sums,  that  should  have  gone  into  the 
reckoning,  be  overlooked  and  left  out,  this  precipi- 
tancy causes  as  wrong  a  judgment,  as  if  it  were  a  per- 
feet  ignorance.  That  which  most  commonly  causes 
this,  is  the  prevalency  of  some  present  pleasure  or  pain, 
heightened  by  our  feeble  passionate  nature,  most  strongly 
wrought  on  by  what  is  present.  To  check  this  preci- 
pitancy, our  understanding  and  reason  was  given  us,  if 
we  will  make  a  right  use  of  it,  to  search  and  see,  and 
then  judge  thereupon.  Without  liberty,  the  under- 
standing would  be  to  no  purpose ;  and  without  under- 
standing, liberty  (if  it  could  be)  would  signify  nothing. 
If  a  man  sees  what  would  do  liim  good  or  harm,  what 
would  make  him  happy  or  miserable,  without  being 
able  to  move  himself  one  step  towards  or  from  it,  what 
is  he  the  better  for  seeing  ?  And  he  that  is  at  liberty  to 
ramble  in  perfect  darkness,  what  is  his  liberty  better, 
than  if  he  were  driven  up  and  down  as  a  bubble  by  the 
force  of  the  wind?  The  being  acted  by  a  blind  im- 
pulse from  without,  or  from  within,  is  little  odds. 
The  first,  therefore,  and  great  use  of  liberty,  is  to  hin- 
der blind  precipitancy ;  the  principal  exercise  of  free- 
dom  is  to  stand  still,  open  the  eyes,  look  about,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  consequence  of  what  we  are  going 
to  do,  as  much  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  requires. 
How  much  sloth  and  negligence,  heat  and  passion,  the 
prevalency  of  fashion,  or  acquired  indispositions,  do 
severally  contribute  on  occasion  to  these  wrong  judg- 
ments, I  shall  not  here  farther  inquire.  I  shall  only  add 
one  other  false  judgment,  which  1  think  necessary  to 
mention,  because  perhaps  it  is  little  taken  notice  of, 
though  of  great  influence, 

§  68.  All  men  desire  happiness,  that  is  Wrongjudg- 
past  doubt;  but,  as  has  been  already  ob-  mentofwhat 
served,  when  they  are  rid  of  pain,  they  are  "  "<^'^*''"7 
apt  to  take  up  with  any  pleasure  at  hand,  piness. 
or  that  custom  has  endeared  to  them,  to  rest 
satisfied  in  that ;  and  so  being  happy,  till  some  new 
desire,  by  making  them  uneasy,  disturbs  that  happiness, 
and  shows  them  that  they  are  not  so,  they  look  no  far- 
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ther ;  nor  is  the  will  determined  to  any  action,  in  piir« 
suit  of  any  other  known  or  apparent  good.  For  since 
we  find,  that  we  cannot  enjoy  all  sorts  of  good,  but 
one  excludes  another;  we  do  not  fix  our  desiret  on 
every  apparent  greater  good,  unless  it  be  judged  to  be 
necessary  to  our  happiness ;  if  we  think  we  can  be  ha{^ 
without  it,  it  moves  us  not.  This  is  another  occasion 
to  men  of  judging  wrong,  when  they  take  not  that  to 
be  necessary  to  their  happiness,  which  really  in  so. 
This  mistake  misleads  us  both  in  the  choice  of  the  good 
we  aim  at,  and  very  often  in  the  means  to  it»  when  it 
is  a  remote  good.  But  which  way  ever  it  be,  dthtn*  by 
placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or  by  neglecting 
the  means  as  not  necessary  to  it ;  when  a  man  misses 
his  great  end  happiness,  he  will  acknowledge  he  judged 
not  right.  That  which  contributes  to  this  mist^e^ 
is  the  real  or  supposed  unpleasantness  of  the  actions^ 
which  are  the  way  to  this  end ;  it  seeming  so  prepos* 
terous  a  thing  to  men,  to  make  themselves  unhappy  in 
order  to  happiness,  that  they  do  not  easily  bring  them* 
selves  to  it. 

We  can  ^  ^^'  '^^^  ^®^'  inquiry,  therefore,  con- 

diange  tKe  ceming  this  matter  is,  "  whether  it  be  in 

agreeable-  "  a  man*s  power  to  change  the  pleasant* 

ness  OT  diia-  a  jjggg  ^^^  unpleasantness  that  accompanies 

m  things.  "  *^7  ^^^  ^^  action  ?"  And  as  to  that,  it  is 
plain,  in  many  cases  he  can.  Men  may  and 
should  correct  their  palates,  and  give  relish  to  what 
either  has,  or  they  suppose  has  none.  The  relish  of 
the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  body,  and  like 
that  too  may  be  altered ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think, 
that  men  cannot  change  the  displeasingness  or  indiffe- 
rency  that  is  in  actions  into  pleasure  and  desire,  if  they 
will  do  but  what  is  in  their  power.  A  due  considera- 
tion will  do  it  in  some  cases;  and  practice,  applica- 
tion, and  custom  in  most.  Bread  or  tobacco  may  be 
neglected,  where  they  are  shown  to  be  usefbl  to  health, 
because  of  an  indifferency  or  disrelish  to  them ;  reason 
and  consideration  at  first  recommend,  and  begin  their 
trial,  and  use  finds,  or  custom  makes  them  pleasant. 
That  this  is  so  in  virtue  too,  is  very  certain.    Actions 
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are  pleasing  or  displeasing,  either  in  themselves,  or  con- 
sidered as  a  means  to  a  greater  and  move  desirable  end. 
The  eating  of  a  well-seasoned  dish,  suited  to  a  man's 
palate,  may  move  the  mind  by  the  delight  itself  that 
accompanies  the  eating,  without  reference  to  any  other 
end  :  to  which  the  consideration  of  the  pleasure  there  is 
in  health  and  strength  {to  which  that  meat  is  subser- 
vient) may  add  a  new  gusto,  able  to  make  us  swallow 
an  ill-relished  potion.  In  the  latter  of  these,  any  action 
is  rendered  more  or  less  pleasing,  only  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  end,  and  the  being  more  or  less  per- 
suaded of  its  tendency  to  it,  or  necessary  connection 
with  it :  but  the  pleasure  of  the  action  itself  is  best  ac- 
quired or  increased  by  use  and  practice.  Trials  often 
reconcile  us  to  that,  which  at  a  distance  we  looked  on 
with  aversion  ;  and  by  repetitions  wear  us  into  a  liking 
of  what  possibly,  in  the  first  essay,  displeased  us.  Ha- 
bits have  powerful  charms,  and  put  so  strong  attrac- 
tions of  easiness  and  pleasure  into  what  we  accustom 
ourselves  to,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  do,  or  at  least, 
be  easy  in  the  omission  of  actions,  which  habitual  prac- 
tice has  suited,  and  thereby  recommends  to  us.  Though 
this  be  very  visible,  and  every  one's  experience  shows 
him  he  can  do  so;  yet  it  is  a  part  in  the  conduct  of 
men  towards  their  happiness,  neglected  to  a  degree, 
that  it  will  be  possibly  entertained  as  a  paradox,  if  it  be 
said,  that  men  can  make  things  or  actions  more  or  less 
pleasing  to  themselves ;  and  thereby  remedy  that,  to 
which  one  may  justly  impute  a  great  deal  of  their  wan- 
dering. Fashion  and  the  common  opinion  having  set- 
tled wrong  notions,  and  education  and  custom  ill  habits, 
the  just  values  of  things  are  misplaced,  and  the  palates 
of  men  corrupted.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  rectify 
these  ;  and  contrary  habits  change  our  pleasures,  and 
give  a  relish  to  that  which  is  necessary  or  conducive  to 
our  happiness.  This  every  one  must  confess  he  can  do ; 
and  when  happiness  is  lost,  and  misery  overtakes  him, 
he  will  confess  he  did  amiss  in  neglecting  it,  and  con- 
demn himself  for  it :  and  I  ask  every  one,  whether  he 
has  not  often  done  so  ? 
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Preference        ^  70.  I  shall  not  now  enlarge  any  farther 
of  vice  to      on  the  wrong  judgments  and   neglect  of 
virtue  a  ma-  ^hat  is  in  their  power,  whereby  men  mis- 
iudinnei^^  lead  themselves.     This  would  make  a  vo- 
luipe,  and  is  not  my  business.     But  what- 
ever false  notions,  or  shameful  neglect  of  what  is  in 
their  power,  may  put  men  out  of  their  way  to  hap- 
piness^ and  distract  them,  as  we  see,  into  so  different 
courses  of  life,  this  yet  is  certain,  that  morality,  esta- 
blished upon  its  true  foundations,  cannot  but  determme 
the  choice  in  any  one  that  will  but  consider :  and  he 
that  will  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  infinite  happiness  and  misery,  must  needs 
condemn  himself  as  not  making  that  use  of  his  under- 
standing he  should.     The  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  life,  which  the  Almighty  has  established  as  the 
enforcements  of  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  choice,  against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain  this 
life  can  show,  when  the  eternal  state  is  considered  but 
in  its  bare  possibility,  which  nobody  can  make  any 
doubt  of.     He  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  endless 
happiness  to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  good 
life  here,  and  the  contrary  state  the  possible  reward  of 
a  bad  one ;  must  own  himself  to  judge  very  much  amiss 
if  he  does  not  conclude,  that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the 
certain   expectation   of  everlasting  bliss,  which   may 
come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the  fear 
of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery,  which  it  is  very  possi- 
ble may  overtake  the  guilty ;  or  at  best  the  terrible 
uncertain  hope  of  annihilation.     This  is  evidently  so, 
though  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and 
the  vicious  continual  pleasure:  which  yet  is,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  otherwise,  and  wicked  men  have  not 
much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  present  posses- 
sion ;  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have,  I  think, 
even  the  worst  part  here.     But  when  infinite  happiness 
is  put  into  one  scale  against  infinite  misery  in  the  other; 
if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mis- 
takes, be  the  best  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to,  if  he 
be  in  the  right,    who   can  without  madness  run  the 
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venture  ?  Who  in  his  wits  would  choose  to  come  within 
a  possibility  of  infinite  misery,  which  if  he  miss,  there  is 
yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that  hazard  ?  Whereas  on  the 
other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  nothing  against  infi- 
nite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to  pass. 
If  the  good  man  be  in  the  right,  he  is  eternally  happy; 
if  he  mistakes,  he  is  not  miserable,  he  feels  nothing. 
On  the  other  side,  if  the  wicked  be  in  the  right,  he 
is  not  happy  ;  if  he  mistakes,  he  is  infinitely  miserable. 
Must  it  not  be  a  most  manifest  wrong  judgment  that 
does  not  presently  see  to  which  side,  in  this  case,  the  pre- 
ference is  to  be  given  ?  I  have  forborn  to  mention  any 
thing  of  the  certainty  or  probability  of  a  future  state, 
designing  here  to  show  the  wrong  judgment  that  any  one 
must  allow  he  makes  upon  his  own  principles,  laid  how 
he  pleases,  who  prefers  the  short  pleasures  of  a  vicious 
life  upon  any  consideration,  whilst  he  knows,  and  cannot 
but  be  certain,  that  a  future  life  is  at  least  possible. 

^  71.  To  conclude  this  inquiry  into  hu- 
man  liberty,  which  as  it  stood  before,  I  ,j^''''^ "  ^' 
myself  from  the  beginning  fearing,  and  a 
very  judicious  friend  of  mine,  since  the  publication, 
suspecting  to  have  some  mistake  in  it,  though  he  could 
not  particularly  show  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  stricter 
review  of  this  chapter.  Wherein  lighting  upon  a  very 
easy  and  scarce  observable  slip  I  had  made,  in  putting 
one  seemingly  indifferent  word  for  another,  that  dis- 
covery opened  to  me  this  present  view,  which  here, 
in  this  second  edition,  I  submit  to  the  learned  world, 
and  which  in  short  is  this :  "  Liberty  is  a  power  to  act 
"  or  not  to  act,  according  as  the  mind  directs."  A 
power  to  direct  the  ojierative  faculties  to  motion  or  rest 
in  particular  instances,  is  that  which  we  call  the  will. 
That  which,  in  the  train  of  our  voluntary  actions,  de- 
termines the  will  to  any  change  of  operation,  is  some 
present  uneasiness ;  which  is,  or  at  least  is  always 
accompanied  with,  that  of  desire.  Desire  is  always 
moved  by  evil,  to  fly  it :  because  a  total  freedom  from 
pain  always  makes  a  necessary  part  of  our  happiness  ; 
but  every  good,  nay  every  greater  good,  does  not  con- 
stantly move  desire,  because  it  may  not  make,  or  may 
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not  be  taken  to  make  any  necessary  part  of  our  happi« 
ness.  For  all  that  we  desire,  is  only  to  be  happy. 
But  though  this  general  desire  of  happiness  operates 
constantly  and  invariably,  yet  the  satisfaction  of  any 
particular  desire  can  be  suspended  from  determining 
the  will  to  any  subservient  action,  till  we  have  ma* 
turely  examined,  whether  the  particular  apparent  good, 
which  we  then  desire,  makes  a  part  of  our  real  happi- 
ness, or  be  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  it.  The 
result  of  our  judgment  upon  that  examination  is  what 
ultimately  determines  the  man,  who  could  not  be  free 
if  bis  will  were  determined  by  any  thing  but  his  own 
desire,  guided  by  his  own  judgment.  I  know  that 
liberty  by  some  is  placed  in  an  indifferency  of  the  man, 
antecedent  to  the  determination  of  his  will.  I  wish 
they,  who  lay  so  much  stress  on  such  an  antecedent 
indiflferency,  as  they  call  it,  had  told  us  plainly^  whether 
this  supposed  indifferency  be  antecedent  to  the  thought 
and  judgment  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the 
decree  of  the  will.  For  it  is  pretty  hard  to  state  it 
between  them;  i.  e.  immediately  after  the  judgment 
of  the  understanding,  and  before  the  determination 
of  the  will,  because  the  determination  of  the  will  im- 
mediately follows  the  judgment  of  the  understanding : 
and  to  place  liberty  in  an  indifferency,  antecedent  to 
the  thought  and  judgment  of  the  understanding,  seems 
to  me  to  place  liberty  in  a  state  of  darkness,  wherein 
we  can  neither  see  nor  say  any  thing  of  it ;  at  least  it 
places  it  in  a  subject  incapable  of  it,  no  agent  being 
allowed  capable  of  liberty,  but  in  consequence  of  thought 
and  judgment.  I  am  not  nice  about  phrases,  and  there- 
£Dre  consent  to  say,  with  those  that  love  to  speak  so, 
that  liberty  is  placed  in  indifferency ;  but  it  is  an  indif- 
ferency which  remains  after  the  judgment  of  the  un- 
derstanding ;  yea,  even  after  the  determination  of  the 
will :  and  that  is  an  indifferency  not  of  the  map,  (for 
after  he  has  once  judged  which  is  best,  viz.  to  do,  or 
forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indifferent)  but  an  indifferency 
of  the  operative  powers  of  the  man,  which  remaining 
equally  able  to  operate,  or  to  forbear  operating  after, 
as  befpre  the  decree  of  this  wUl,  are  in  a  state^  which. 
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if  one  pleases,  may  be  called  indifferency ;  and  as  far 
as  this  indiSerency  reaches,  a  man  is  free,  and  no  far- 
ther ;  V.  g.  I  have  the  ability  to  move  my  hand,  or  to 
let  it  rest ;  that  operative  power  is  indifferent  to  move, 
or  not  to  move  my  hand ;  I  am  then  in  that  respect 
perfectly  free.  My  will  determines  that  operative 
power  to  rest ;  I  am  yet  free  ;  because  the  indifferency 
of  that  my  operative  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  still 
remains;  the  power  of  moving  my  hand  is  not  at  all 
Impaired  by  tlie  determination  of  my  will,  which  at 
present  orders  rest ;  the  indifferency  of  that  power  to 
act,  or  not  to  act,  is  just  as  it  was  before,  as  will  ap- 
pear, if  the  will  puts  it  to  the  trial,  by  ordering  the 
contrary.  But  if  during  the  rest  of  my  band,  it  be 
seized  by  a  sudden  palsy,  the  indifferency  of  that  ope- 
rative power  is  gone,  and  with  it  my  liberty ;  I  have 
no  longer  freedom  in  that  respect,  but  am  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  letting  my  hand  rest.  On  the  other  side, 
if  my  hand  be  put  into  motion  by  a  convulsion,  the 
indiiierency  of  that  operative  faculty  is  taken  away  by 
that  motion,  and  my  liberty  in  that  case  is  lost ;  for  I 
am  under  a  necessity  of  having  my  hand  move.  I  have 
added  this,  to  show  in  what  sort  of  indifferency  liberty 
seems  to  me  to  consist,  and  not  in  any  other,  real  or 
imaginary. 

^  72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  liberty  are  of  so  great  importance,  that  I  hope  I 
shall  be  pardoned  this  digression,  which  my  attempt  to 
explain  it  has  led  me  into.  The  idea  of  will,  volition, 
liberty  and  necessity,  in  this  chapter  of  power,  came 
naturally  in  my  way.  In  a  former  edition  of  this  trea- 
tise, 1  gave  an  account  of  my  thoughts  concerning 
them,  according  to  the  light  1  then  bad  ;  and  now,  as 
a  lover  of  truth,  and  not  a  worshipper  of  my  own  doc- 
trines, I  own  some  change  of  my  opinion,  which  I 
think  I  have  discovered  ground  for.  In  what  I  first 
writ,  I  with  an  unbiassed  indifferency  followed  truth, 
whither  I  thought  she  led  me.  But  neither  being  so 
vain  as  to  fancy  infallibility,  nor  so  disingenuous  as  to 
dissemble  my  mistakes,  for  fear  of  blemishing  my  re- 
putation, I  have,  with  the  same  sincere  design  for  ti'uth 
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only,  not  been  ashamed  to  publish  what  a  severer  in* 
quiry  has  suggested.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  some 
may  think  my  former  notions  right,  and  some  (as  I 
have  already  found)  these  latter,  and  some  neither.  I 
shall  not  at  all  wonder  at  this  variety  in  men's  opinions; 
impartial  deductions  of  reason  in  controverted  pomts 
being  so  rare,  and  exact  ones  in  abstract  notions  not  so 
very  easy,  especially  if  of  any  length.  And  therefore 
I  should  think  myself  not  a  little  beholden  to  any  on^ 
who  would  upon  these,  or  any  other  grounds,  fairly  dear 
this  subject  of  liberty  fi'om  any  difficulties  that  may  yet 
remain. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  it  may  peiiiaps  be  to  our 
purpose,  and  help  to  give  us  clearer  conceptions  about 
power,  if  we  make  our  thoughts  take  a  little  more  exact 
survey  of  action.     I  have  said  above^  that  we  have 
ideas  but  of  two   sorts  of  action,    viz.    motion  and 
thinking,  y  These,  in  truth,  though  called  and  counted 
:   actions,  yet  if  nearly  considered,  will  not  be  found  to 
;  be  always  perfectly  so.    For,  if  I  mistake  not,   there 
are  instances  of  botl^.ku)ds,  which,  upon  due  conside- 
ration, will  be  found  rather  passions  than  actions,  and 
consequently  so  far  the  effects  barely  of  passive  powers 
in   those   subjects,  which  yet  on   their  accounts  are 
thought  agents.      For  in   these  instances^  the  sub- 
stance that  hath  motion  or  thought  receives  the  im- 
pression, where  it  is  put  into  that  action  purely  from 
without,  and  so  acts  merely  by  the  capacity  it  has  to 
receive  such  an  impression  from  some  external  agent ; 
and  such  a  power  is  not  properly  an  active  power,  but 
a  mere  passive  capacity  in  the  subject.     Sometimes  the 
substance  or  agent  puts  itself  into  action  by  its  own 
power ;  and  this  is  properly  active  power.    Whatsoever 
modification  a  substance  has,  whereby  it  produces  any 
effect,  that  is  called  action ;  v.  g.  a  solid  substance  by 
motion  operates  on,  or  alters  the  sensible  ideas  of  an- 
other substance ;  and  therefore  this  modification  of  mo- 
tion we  call  action.     But  yet  this  motion  in  that  solid 
substance  is,  when  rightly  considered,  but  a  passion, . 
if  it  received  it  only  from  some  external  agent.     So 
that  the  active  power  of  motion  is  in  no  substance 
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which  cannot  begin  motion  in  itself,  or  in  another 
substance,  when  at  rest.  So  likewise  in  thinking,  a 
power  to  receive  ideas  or  thoughts,  from  the  operation 
of  any  external  substance,  is  called  a  power  of  think- 
ing: but  this  is  but  a  passive  power,  or  capacity.  But 
to  be  able  to  bring  into  view  ideas  out  of  sight  at  one's 
own  choice,  and  to  compare  which  of  them  one  thinka 
fit,  this  is  an  active  power.  This  reflection  may  be  of 
some  use  to  preserve  us  from  mistakes  about  powers 
and  actions,  which  grammar  and  the  common  frame 
of  languages  may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into;  since  what  is 
signified  by  verbs  that  gi-ammarians  call  active,  docs 
not  always  signify  action  :  v.  g.  this  proposition,  I  see 
the  moon,  or  a  star,  or  I  leel  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
though  expressed  by  a  verb  active,  does  not  signify 
any  action  in  mc,  whereby  I  operate  on  those  sub- 
stances ;  but  the  reception  of  the  ideas  of  light,  round- 
ness and  heat,  wherein  I  am  not  active,  but  barely 
passive,  and  cannot  in  that  position  of  my  eyes,  or 
body,  avoid  receiving  them.  But  when  I  turn  my  eyes 
another  way,  or  remove  my  body  out  of  the  sun-beams, 
I  am  properly  active;  because  of  my  own  choice,  by  a 
power  within  myself,  I  put  myself  into  that  motion. 
Such  an  action  is  the  product  of  active  power. 

^  73.  And  thus  1  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given 
a  view  of  our  original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest 
are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  up ;  which 
if  I  would  consider,  as  a  philosopher,  and  examine  on 
what  causes  they  depend,  and  of  what  they  are  made, 
1  believe  they  all  might  be  reduced  to  these  very  few 
primary  and  original  ones,  viz.  Extension,  Solidity, 
MobiHty,  or  the  power  of  being  moved;  which  by  our 
senses  we  receive  from  body  ;  Perceptivity,  or  the 
power  of  perception,  or  thinking;  Motivity,  or  the 
power  of  moving  ;  which  by  reflection  we  receive  from 
our  minds.  I  crave  leave  to  make  use  of  the-se  two 
new  words,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  mistaken  in 
the  use  of  those  which  are  equivocal.  To  which  if  we 
add  Existence,  Duration,  Number ;  which  lielong 
both  to  the  one  and  the  other;  we  have,  perhaps,  all 
the  original  ideas,  on  which  the  rest  depend.  For  by 
_   VOL.  I. 
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^ese,  I  itni^ne,  might  be  explained  the  nature  of 
qolours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  all  other  ideas  we 
have,  if  we  had  but  faculties  acute  enough  to  perceive 
th6  s^erallj  modilSed  extensions  and  motions  of  these 
minute  bodies,  which  produce  those  several  sensations 
in  us.  But  my  present  purpose  being  only  to  inquire 
into  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  things,  by  those 
ideas  and  appearances,  which  God  has  fitted  it  to  re» 
ceive  from  them,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  that 
knowledge,  rather  than  into  their  causes,  or  manner  of 
production ;  I  shall  not,  contrary  to  the  design  of  this 
essay,  set  myself  to  inquire  philosophically  into  the  pe- 
culiar constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  configuration  of 
parts,  whereby  they  have  the  power  to  produce  in  us 
the  ideas  of  their  sensible  qualities :  I  shall  not  enter 
any  farther  into  that  disquisition,  it  sufficing  to  my 
purpose  to  observe,  that  gold  or  saffron  has  a  power  to 
produce  in  us  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  snow  or  milk  the 
idea  of  white,  which  we  can  only  have  by  our  sight, 
without  examining  the  texture  of  the  parts  of  those  bo* 
dies,  or  the  particular  figures  or  motion  of  the  particles 
which  rebound  from  them,  to  cause  in  us  that  parti- 
cular sensation :  though  when  we  go  beyond  the  bare 
ideas  in  our  minds,  and  would  inquire  into  their  causes, 
we  cannot  conceive  any  thing  else  to  be  in  any  sensible 
object,  whereby  it  produces  different  ideas  in  us,  but  the 
different  bulk,  figure,  number,  texture,  and  motion  of 
its  insensible  parts* 
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Mixed  §  1.    Hating  treated  of  simple  modes 

modes,  what,  i^  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  given  several 
instances  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  them, 
to  show  what  they  are,  and  how  we  come  by  them  ;  we 
are  now  in  the  next  place  to  consider  those  we  call 
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modes:  such  dre  the  complex  ideas  we  mark  by  the  names 
Obligation,  Drunkenness,  a  Lye^  &c.  which  consisting 
of  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  of  different  kinds> 
I  have  called  mixed  modes,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  more  simple  modes,  which  consist  only  of  simple 
ideas  of  the  same  kind.  These  mixed  modes  being 
also  ^uch  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  as  are  not 
looked  upon  to  be  characteristical  marks  of  any  real 
beings  that  have  a  steady  existence,  but  scattered  and 
independent  ideas  put  together  by  the  mind,  are  thereby 
distinguished  from  the  complex  ideas  of  substances. 

§  2.  That  the  mind,   in   respect  of  its 
simple  ideas,  is  wholly  passive,  and  receives  ^^^  ^*  ® 
them  all  from  the  existence  and  operations 
of  things,  such  as  sensation  or  reflection  offers  them, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  one  idea,  experience 
shows  us :  but  if  we  attentively  consider  these  ideas  I 
call  mixed  modes,  we  are  now  speaking  of,  we  shall  find 
their  original  quite  different.    The  mind  often  exercises 
an  active  power  in  making  these  several  combinations  : 
for  it  being  once  furnished  with  simple  ideas,  it  can 
put   them   together  in   several   compositions,    and   so 
make   variety   of    complex  ideas,  without  examining 
whether  they  exist  so  together  in  nature.     And  hence 
I  think  it  is  that  these  ideas  are  called  notions,  as  if 
they  had  their  original  and  constant  existence  more  in 
the  thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  reality  of  things ;  and 
to  form  such  ideas,  it  sufficed,  that  the  mind  puts  the 
parts  of  them  together,  and  that  they  were  consistent  in 
the  understanding,  without  considering  whether  they 
had  any  real  teing :  though  I  do  not  deny,  but  several 
of  them  might  be  taken  from  observation,  and  the  ex-' 
istence  of  several  simple  ideas  so  combined,  as  they  are 
put  together  in  the  understanding.     For  the  man  who 
first  framed  the  idea  of  hypocrisy,  might  have  either 
taken  it  at  first  from  the  observation  of  one,  who  made 
show  of  good  qualities  which  he  had  not,  or  else  have 
framed  that  idea  in  his  mind,  without  having  any  such' 
pattern  to  fashion  it  by :  for  it  is  evident,  that  in  the* 
beginning  of  languages  and  societies  of  men,  several  of 
those  complex  ideas,  which  were  consequent  to  the  cou- 
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stitutions  established  amongst  them,  must  needs  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  men,  before  they  existed  any 
where  else:  and  that  many  names  that  stood  for 
such  complex  ideas  were  in  use,  and  so  those  ideas 
framed  before    the   combinations  they  stood  for  ever 

existed. 

Q      ^.  4  S.  Indeed  now  that  languages  are  made, 

got  by  the  ^^^  abound  With  words  standing  tor  such 
esplicatkm  combinations,  an  usual  way  of  getting  these 
of  their  complex  ideas  is  by  the  explication  of  those 
"*°^^  terms  that  stand  for  them.  For  consisting 
of  a  company  of  simple  ideas  combined,  they  may  bjr 
Woi*ds,  standing  for  those  simple  ideas,  be  represented 
to  the  mind  of  one  who  understands  those  words, 
though  that  complex  combination  of  simple  ideas  were 
never  offered  to  his  mind  by  the  real  existence  of  things. 
Thus  a  man  may  come  to  have  the  idea  of  sacrilege  or 
murder,  by  enumerating  to  him  the  simple  ideas  which 
these  words  stand  for^  without  ever  seeing  either  of  them 
committed. 

The  name  ^  4,  Every  mixed  mode  consisting  of 
taes  the  parts  m^ny  distinct  simple  ideas,  it  seems  reason- 

01  mixed  It.        .  1  •     t         •  • 

modes  into  ^ble  to  inquire,  "  whence  it  has  its  unity, 
one  idea.  ^^  and  how  such  a  precise  multitude  comes 
**  to  make  but  one  idea,  since  that  combination  does 
"  not  always  exist  together  in  nature  ? "  To  which 
I  answer,  it  is  plain  it  has  its  unity  from  an  act 
of  the  mind  combining  those  several  simple  ideas  to- 
gether, and  considering  them  as  one  complex  one, 
consisting  of  those  parts ;  and  the  mark  of  this  union, 
or  that  which  is  looked  on  generally  to  complete  it,  is 
one  name  given  to  that  combination.  For  it  is  by  their 
names  that  men  commonly  regulate  their  account  of 
their  distinct  species  of  mixed  modes^  seldom  allowing 
or  considering  any  number  of  simple  ideas  to  make  one 
complex  one,  but  such  collections  as  there  be  names  for. 
Thus,  though  the  killing  of  an  old  man  be  as  fit  in  na- 
ture to  be  united  into  one  complex  idea,  as  the  killing 
a  man's  father ;  yet  there  being  no  name  standing  pre- 
cisely for  the  one,  as  there  is  the  name  of  parricide  to 
mark  the  other,  it  is  not  taken  for  a  particular  com- 
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plex  idea,  nor  a  distinct  species  of  actions  from  that  of 
killing  a  young  man,  or  any  other  man. 

§  5.  If  we  should  inquire  a  little  farther.  The  cause 
to    see  what  it   is  that  occasions    men    to  °^,  m^^ii'S 
make  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  '^^^.^ 
into  distinct,  and,  as  it  were,  settled  modes, 
and  neglect  others  which,  in  the  nature  of  things  them- 
selves,  have  as  much  an  aptness  to  Iw  combined  and 
make  distinct  ideas,  we  shall  find  the  reason  of  it  to  be 
the  end  of  language ;  which  being  to  mark,  or  commu- 
nicate men's  thoughts  to  one  another  with  all  the  dis- 
patch that  may  be,  they  usually  make  such  collections  of 
ideas  into  complex  modes,  and  affix  names  to  them,  as 
they  have  frequent  use  of  in  their  way  of  living  and 
conversation,  leaving  others,  which  they  have  but  sel- 
dom an  occasion  to  mention,  loose  and  without  names  to 
tie  them  together;  they  rather  choosing  to  enumerate 
(when  they  have  need)  such  ideas  as  make  them  up,  by 
the  particular  names  that  stand  for  them,  than  to  trou- 
ble their  memories  by  multiplying  of  complex  ideas 
■with  names  to  them,  which  they  seldom  or  never  have 
any  occasion  to  make  use  of. 

^  6.  This  shows  us  how  it  comes  to  pass,  Whyworfs 
that  there  are  in  every  language  many  par-  >"  ourlan- 
ticular  words,  which  cannot  be  rendered  ^f^an*"* 
by  any  one  single  word  of  another.  For  the  swering  in 
several  fashions,  customs  and  mannei-s  of  one  annther. 
nation,  making  several  combinations  of  ideas  familiar 
and  necessary  in  one,  which  another  people  have  had 
never  any  occasion  to  make,  or  perhaps  so  much  as 
taken  notice  of;  names  come  of  course  to  be  annexed 
to  them,  to  avoid  long  periphrases  in  things  of  daiJy 
conversation ;  and  so  they  become  so  many  distinct 
complex  ideas  in  their  minds.  Thus  if^oat.i^iJ.o;  amongst 
the  Greeks,  and  proscriptio  amongst  the  Romans,  were 
words  which  other  languages  had  no  names  that  exactly 
answered,  because  they  stood  for  comjilex  ideas,  which 
were  not  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  other  nations. 
Where  there  was  no  such  custom,  there  was  no  notion 
of  any  such  actions ;  no  use  of  such  combinations  of 
ideas  as  were  united,  ^nd  as  it  were  lied  toge^tV|j 
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those  terms ;  and  tlierefore  in  other  countries  there  were 
no  names  for  them. 

And  Ian-  §  7.  Heoce  also  we  may  see  the  reason 

guagea  ^^y  languages  constantly  change,  take  yp 

'^^^^  new,  and  lay  by  old  terms ;  because  change 
of  customs  and  opinions  bringing  with  it  new  combina- 
tions of  ideas,  which  it  is  necessary  frequently  to  think 
on,  and  talk  about,  new  names,  to  avoid  long  descrip- 
tions, are  annexed  to  them,  and  so  they  become  new 
jpecies  of  complex  modes.  What  a  number  of  different 
ideas  are  by  this  means  wrapt  up  in  one  short  sound, 
and  how  much  of  our  time  and  breath  is  thereby  saved, 
any  one  will  see,  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  enume- 
rate all  the  ideas  that  either  reprieve  or  appeal  stand 
ibr  ;  and,  instead  of  either  of  those  names,  use  a  peri- 
phrasis, to  make  any  one  understand  their  meaning. 
Mixed  "^  **■   Though  I  shall  have  occasion  to  con- 

inodes,  sider  tliis  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  treat 

where  they    ^f  words  and  theii'  use ;  yet  I  could  not  avoid 

to  take  thus  much  notice  here  of  the  names 
of  mixed  modes ;  which  being  fleeting  and  transient 
combinations  of  simple  ideas,  which  have  but  a  short 
existence  any  where  but  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  there 
too  have  no  longer  any  existence,  than  whilst  they  are 
thought  on,  have  not  so  much  any  where  the  appear- 
ance of  a  constant  and  lasting  existence,  as  in  their 
names  :  which  are  therefore,  in  this  sort  of  ideas,  very 
apt  to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themselves.  For  if  vFe 
should  enquire  where  the  idea  of  a  triumph  or  apo- 
theosis exists,  it  is  evident  they  could  neither  of  them 
exist  altogether  any  where  in  the  things  themselves, 
being  actions  that  required  time  to  their  performance, 
and  so  could  never  all  exist  together  :  and  as  to  the 
minds  of  men,  where  the  ideas  of  these  actions  are 
supposed  to  be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  very  un- 
certain existence  ;  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  annex 
them  to  the  names  that  excite  them  in  us. 
How  we  get  ^  9-  There  are  therefore  three  ways 
theideits  of  wtiereby  we  get  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
'"'^'^^  modes.     1,  By  experience  and  observation 

of  tilings  themselves.     Tiius  by  seeing  two 
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men  wrestle  or  fence,  we  get  the  idea  of  wrestling  or 
fencing.  9.  By  invention,  or  voluntary  putting  toge- 
ther of  several  simple  ideas  in  our  minds :  so  he 
tiiat  first  invented  printing,  or  etching,  had  an  idea  of 
it  ill  his  mind,  before  it  ever  existed.  'A.  "tVhich  is 
the  most  usual  way,  hy  explaining  the  names  of  actions 
we  never  saw,  or  notions  we  cannot  see ;  and  by  enu- 
merating, and  thereby,  as  it  were,  setting  before  our 
imaginations  all  those  ideas  which  go  to  the  making 
them  up,  and  are  the  constituent  parts  of  tlieni.  I'or 
having  by  sensation  and  reflection  stored  our  minds  with 
simple  ideas,  and  by  use  got  the  names  that  stand  for 
them,  we  can  by  those  means  represent  to  another  any 
complex  idea  we  would  have  him  conceive;  so  that  it 
has  in  it  no  simple  ideas,  but  what  he  knows,  and  has 
with  us  the  same  name  for.  For  all  our  complex  ideas 
are  ultimately  resolvible  into  simple  ideas,  of  which 
they  are  compounded  and  originally  made  up,  though 
perha|)s  their  immediate  ingredients,  as  I  may  so  say, 
are  also  complex  ideas.  Thus  the  mixed  mode,  which 
the  word  lye  stands  for,  is  made  of  these  simple  ideas ; 
1.  Articulate  sounds.  '1.  Certain  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker.  3.  Those  words  the  signs  of  those  ideas. 
4.  Those  signs  put  together  by  affirmation  or  negation, 
otherwise  than  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker.  I  think  I  need  not  go  any  farther  in 
the  analysis  of  that  complex  idea  we  call  a  lye;  what 
I  have  said  is  enough  to  show,  that  it  is  made  up  of 
simple  ideas:  and  it  could  not  but  be  an  offensive 
tediousness  to  my  reader,  to  trouble  hira  with  a  more 
minute  enumeration  of  every  particular  simple  idea, 
that  goes  to  this  complex  one;  which,  from  what  has 
been  said,  he  cannot  but  he  able  to  make  out  to  him- 
self The  same  may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  ideas 
whatsoever;  which,  however  compounded  and  decom- 
pounded, may  at  last  he  resolved  into  simple  ideas, 
which  are  all  the  materials  of  knowledge  or  thought 
we  have,  or  can  have.  Nor  shall  we  have  reason  to 
fear  that  the  mind  is  hereby  stinted  to  too  scanty  a 
number  of  ideas,  if  we  consider  what  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  simple  modes  Dumbei:  and  figure  alone  atfoid. 
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ug.  How  far  then  mixed  modes  which  admit  of  the 
various  combinations  of  different  simple  ideas,  and  their 
infinite  modes,  are  from  being  few  and  scanty,  we  may 
easily  imagine.  So  that  before  we  have  done,  we  shall 
s^  that  nobody  need  be  afraid  he  shall  not  have  scope 
and  compass  enough  for  his  thoughts  to  range  in, 
though  they  be,  as  I  pretend,  confined  only  to  simple 
ideas  received  from  sensation  or  reflection,  and  their 
several  combinations. 

Motion  §  10.  It  is  worth  our  observing,  which 

thinking,  of  all  our  simple  ideas  have  been  most  modi- 
and  power  fied,  and  had  most  mixed  ideas  made  out  of 
'^^^  ^^.  them,  with  names  given  to  them ;  and  those 
^  '  have  been  these  three;  thinking  and  mo* 
tion  (which  are  the  two  ideas  which  com- 
prehend in  them  all  action)  and  power,  from  whence 
these  actions  are  conceived  to  flow.  The  simple  ideas^ 
I  say,  of  thinking,  motion,  and  power,  have  been  those 
which  have  been  most  modified,  and  out  of  whose  mo- 
difications have  been  made  most  complex  modes,  with 
names  to  them.  For  action  being  the  great  business 
of  mankind,  and  the  whole  matter  about  which  all 
laws  are  conversant,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  several 
modes  of  thinking  and  motion  should  be  taken  notice 
of,  the  ideas  of  them  observed,  and  laid  up  in  the  me- 
mory, and  have  names  assigned  to  them ;  without 
which,  laws  could  be  but  ill  made,  or  vice  and  disorder 
repressed.  Nor  could  any  communication  be  well  had 
amongst  men,  without  such  complex  ideas,  with  names 
to  them :  and  therefore  men  have  settled  names,  and 
supposed  settled  ideas  in  their  minds  of  modes  of 
action  distinguished  by  their  causes,  means,  objects, 
ends,  instruments,  time,  place,  and  other  circumstanced, 
and  also  of  their  powers  fitted  for  those  actions:  v.g. 
boldness  is  the  power  to  speak  or  do  what  we  intend, 
before  others,  without  fear  or  disorder ;  and  the  Greeks 
call  the  confidence  of  speaking  by  a  peculiar  name, 
ira^fiitria :  which  power  or  ability  in  man,  of  doing  any 
thing,  when  it  has  been  acquired  by  frequent  doing  the 
same  thing,  is  that  idea  we  name  habit;  when  it  is 
ihrwardj  and  ready  upon  every  occasion  to  break  into 
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actioD,  we  call  it  disposition.     Thus  testiness  is  a  dis- 
position or  aptness  to  i)e  angry. 

To  conclude:  Let  us  examine  any  modes  of  action, 
V.  g,  consideration  and  assent,  which  are  actions  of  the 
mind;  running  and  speaking,  which  are  actions  of  the 
body;  revenge  and  murder,  which  are  actions  of  both 
together:  and  we  shall  find  them  but  so  many  colleC" 
tions  of  simple  ideas,  which  together  make  up  the  com- 
plex ones  signified  by  those  names. 

^11.  Power  being  the  source  from  whence  Several 
all  action  proceeds,  the  substances  wherein  ^""^  f^^^' 
these  powei-s  are,  when  they  exert  this  action  mb^ 
power  into  act,  are  called  causes;  and  the  nify  but  Ae 
substances  which  thereupon  are  produced,  or  effect. 
the  simple  ideas  which  are  introduced  into 
any  subject  by  the  exerting  of  that  power,  are  called 
effects.  The  efficacy  whereby  the  new  substance  or 
idea  is  produced,  is  called,  in  the  subject  exerting  that 
power,  action  ;  hut  in  the  subject  wherein  any  simple 
idea  is  changed  or  produced,  it  is  called  passion  :  which 
efficacy  however  various,  and  the  effects  almost  infinite, 
yet  we  can,  I  thing,  conceive  it,  in  intellectual  agents, 
to  be  nothing  else  but  modes  of  thinking  and  willing  ; 
in  corporeal  agents,  nothing  else  but  modifications  of 
motion.  I  say,  I  think  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be 
any  other  but  these  two;  for  whatever  sort  of  action, 
besides  these,  produces  any  effects,  I  confess  myself 
to  have  no  notion  or  idea  of;  and  so  it  is  quite  remote 
from  my  thoughts,  apprehensions,  and  knowledge ; 
and  as  much  in  the  dark  to  me  as  five  other  senses, 
or  as  the  ideas  of  colours  to  a  blind  man  :  and  tliere- 
fore  many  words,  which  seem  to  express  some  action, 
signifying  nothing  of  the  action  or  modus  operandi  at 
all,  but  barely  the  effect,  with  some  circumstances  of 
the  subject  wrought  on,  or  cause  operating  ;  v.  g.  crea- 
tion, annihilation,  contain  in  them  no  idea  of  the  ac- 
tion or  manner  whei-eby  they  ai-e  produced,  but  barely 
of  the  cause,  and  the  thing  done.  And  when  a  coun- 
tryman says  the  cold  freezes  water,  though  the  word 
freezing  seems  to  import  some  action,  yet  truly  it  signi- 
fie&  iiothiug  but  the  eliect,  viz.  that  walei  Uk&*L  'st^&'oi^'; 
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fore  fluid  is  become  hard  and  consistent^  without  con- 
taining any  idea  of  the  action  whereby  it  is  done. 

§  1 3.  I  think  I  shall  not  need  to  remark 
^ide  X)  Tr  ^^^^  ^^^^  though  power  and  action  make 
oUier  ideas,  the  greatest  pait  of  mixed  modes,  marked 
by  names,  and  familiar  in  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  men ;  yet  other  simple  ideas,  and  their  seve- 
ral combinations,  are  not  excluded :  much  less,  I  think, 
will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  mixed 
modes,  which  have  been  settled,  with  names  to  them. 
That  would  be  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  words  made  use  of  in  divinity,  ethicks,  law,,  and 
politicks,  and  several  other  sciences.  All  that  is  requi- 
site to  my  present  design,  is,  to  show  what  sort  of 
ideas  those  are  which  I  call  mixed  modes,  how  the  mind 
comes  by  them,  and  that  they  are  compositions  made 
up  of  simple  ideas  got  from  sensation  and  reflection : 
which,  I  suppose,  I  have  done. 


CHAR  XXIII. 

Of  our  complex  Ideas  of  Substances. 

^1.  The  mind  being,  as  I  have  declared.  Ideas  of  sub- 
furnished  with  a  great  number  of  the  simple  stances  how 
ideas,  conveyed  in  by  the  senses,  as  they  are  ^^"^"^ 
found  in  exterior  things^  or  by  reflection  on 
its  own  operations,  takes  notice  also,  that  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  these  simple  ideas  go  constantly  together ;  which 
being  presumed  to  belong  to  one  thing,  and  words  being 
suited  to  common  apprehensions,  and  made  use  of  for 
quick  dispatch,  are  called,  so  united  in  one  subject,  by 
one  name :  which,  by  inadvertency,  we  are  apt  afterward 
to  talk  of,  and  consider  as  one  simple  idea,  which  indeed 
is  a  complication  of  many  ideas  together ;  because,  as  I 
have  said,  not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can  sub- 
si§t  by  themselves,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  some 
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substratum  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which  they 
do  result ;  which  therefore  we  call  substance ". 

§  2.  So  that  if  any  one  will  examine  him-  ^     . ,      ^ 
self  concerning  his  notion  of  pure  substance  substance  ^ 
in  general,  he  will  find  he  has  no  other  idea  in  general, 
of  it  at  all,  but  only  a  supposition  of  he  knows 
not  what  support  of  such  qualities,  which  are  capable  of 
producing  simple  ideas  in  us ;  which  qualities  are  com- 
monly called  accidents.     If  any  one  should  be  asked, 
what  is  the  subject  wherein  colour  or  weight  inheres,  he 


*  This  section,  which  was  intended  only  to  show  how  the  indivi- 
duals of  distinct  species  of  substances  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  simple 
ideas,  and  so  to  have  simple  names^  viz.  from  the  supposed  substratum 
of  substance,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  thing  itself  in  which  in- 
hered, and  from  which  resulted  that  complication  of  ideas,  by  which  it 
was  represented  to  us,  hath  been  mistaken  for  an  account  of  the  idea  of 
substance  in  general;  and  as  such,  hath  been  represented  in  these 
words;  But  how  comes  the  general  idea  of  substance  to  be  framed  in  our 
minds?  Is  this  by  abstracting  and  enlarging  simple  ideas?  No :  ^  But 
^  it  is  by  a  complication  of  many  simple  ideas  together:  because,  not 
*  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves,  we  ac- 
/  custom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum  wherein  they  do  subsist, 
^  and  from  whence  they  do  result;  which  therefore  we  call  substance.' 
And  is  this  all,  indeed,  that  is  to  be  said  for  the  being  of  substance.  That 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum  ?  Is  that  custom  ground- 
ed upon  true  reason,  or  not?  If  not,  then  accidents  or  modes  must  subsist 
of  themselves;  and  these  simple  ideas  need  no  tortoise  to  support  them: 
for  figures  and  colours,  &c  would  do  well  enough  of  themselves,  but 
for  some  fancies  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to. 

To  which  objection  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  our  author  *  answers 
thus :  Herein  your  lordship  seems  to  charge  me  with  two  faults :  one. 
That  I  make  the  general  idea  of  substance  to  be  framed,  not  by  abstract- 
ing and  enlarging  simple  ideas,  but  by  a  complication  of  many  simple 
ideas  together :  the  other,  as  if  I  had  s^d,  the  being  of  substance  had 
no  other  foundation  but  the  fancies  of  men. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordship,  that  I 
say  in  more  places  than  one,  and  particularly  Book  3.  Chap.  3.  §  6.  and 
Book  1.  Chap.  11.  §9*  where,  ex  professo,  I  treat  of  abstraction  and 
general  ideas,  that  they  are  all  made  by  abstracting,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  that  of  substance  was  made  any  other 
way ;  however  my  pen  might  have  slipt,  or  the  negligence  of  expres- 
sion, where  I  might  have  something  else  than  the  general  idea  of  sub« 
stance  in  view,  might  make  me  seem  to  say  so. 

That  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  general  idea  of  substance  in  the  pas* 
sage  your  lordship  quotes,  is  manifest  from  the  title  of  that  chapter, 

*  In  his  first  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Woic«»t«» 
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would  have  nothing  to  say,  but  the  solid  extended  parts : 
and  if  he  were  demanded,  what  is  it  that  solidity  and  ex- 
tension adhere  in^  he  would  not  be  in  a  much  better  case 
than  the  Indian  before-mentioned,  who,  saying  that  the 
world  was  supported  by  a  great  elephant,  was  asked  what 
the  elephant  rested  on ;  to  which  his  answer  was,  a  great 
tortoise.  But  being  again  pressed  to  know  what  gave  sup- 
port to  the  broad-backed  tortoise,  replied,  something  he 
knew  not  what.  And  thus  here,  as  in  all  other  cases  where 


which  isy  Of  the  complex  idea  of  substances :  and  the  first  section  of 
it^  which  your  lordship  cites  for  those  words  you  have  set  down. 

In  which  words  I  do  not  observe  any  that  deny  the  general  idea  of 
substance  to  be  made  by  abstracting,  nor  any  that  ss^  it  is  made  by  a 
complication  of  many  simple  ideas  together.  But  speaking  in  that  place 
of  the  ideas  of  distinct  substances^  such  as  man,  horse,  gold^  &c.  I  say 
they  are  made  up  of  certain  combinations  of  simple  ideas^  which  com- 
binations are  looked  upon,  each  of  them,  as  one  simple  idea^  thoudi 
they  are  many ;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  substance,  though  made 
up  of  modes,  firom  the  custom  of  supposing  a  substratum,  whereia  that 
combination  does  subsist.  So  that  in  this  paragraph  I  only  give  an 
account  of  the  idea  of  distinct  substances,  such  as  oak,  elephant,  iron, 
&c  how,  though  they  are  made  up  of  distinct  complications  of  modes, 
yet  they  are  looked  on  as  one  idea,  called  by  one  name,  as  making  dis« 
tinct  sorts  of  substance. 

But  that  my  notion  of  substance  in  general  is  quite  different  from 
these,  and  has  no  such  combination  of  simple  ideas  in  it,  is  evident  from 
the  immediate  following  words,  where  I  say,  *  ^  The  idea  of  pure  sub- 
'  stance  in  general,  is  only  a  supposition  of  we  know  not  what  support 

*  of  such  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us.'  And 
these  two  I  plainly  distinguish  aU  along,  particularly  where  I  say, 
'  whatever  therefore  be  the  secret  and  abstract  nature  of  substance  in 

*  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  distinct  substances^  are 
'  nothing  but  several  combinations  df  simple  ideas,  co-existins  in  such, 
'  though  unknown  cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  wh^e  subsist 
'  of  itself.' 

The  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  is,  as  if  I  took  the  being  of  sub- 
stance to  be  doubnul,  or  rendered  it  so  by  the  imperfect  and  ill-ground- 
ed idea  I  have  given  of  it.  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  ground 
not  the  being,  but  the  idea  of  substance,  on  our  accustoming  ourselves  to 
suppose  some  substratum;  for  it  is  of  the  idea  alone  I  speak  there^  and 
not  of  the  being  of  substance.  And  having  every  where  affirmed  and 
built  upon  it,  that  a  man  is  a  substance,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  question 
or  doubt  of  the  being  of  substance,  till  I  can  question  or  doubt  of  my 
own  being.  Farther,  I  say,  t '  Sensation  convinces  us,  that  there  are 
'  solid,  extended  substances ;  and  reflection,  that  there  are  thinking 
ones.'    So  that,  I  think,  the  being  of  substance  is  not  shaken  by  what 

'  *B.«,  C.23.  §X.  -^Ife.  \9,q. 
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we  use  words  without  having  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
we  talk  like  children ;  who  being  questioned  what  such 
a  thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this  satis- 
factory answer,  that  it  is  something;  which  in  truth 
signifies  no  more,  when  so  used  either  by  children  or 
men,  but  that  they  know  not  what ;  and  that  the  thimg 
they  pretend  to  know  and  talk  of,  is  what  they  have  no 
distinct  idea  of  at  all,  and  so  are  perfectly  ignorant  of 
it,  and  in  the  dark.  The  idea  then  we  have,  to  which 
we  give  the  general  name  substance,  being  nothing  but 
the  supposed,  but  imknown  support  of  those  qualities 
we  find  existing,  which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist, 
^^  sine  re  substante,"  without  something  to  support 
them,  we  call  that  support  substantia ;  which,  accord- 


I  have  said :  and  if  the  idea  of  it  should  be^  yet  (the  being  of  things 
depending  not  on  our  ideas)  the  being  of  substance  would  not  be  at 
all  shaken  by  my  saying,  we  had  but  an  obscure  imperfect  idea  of  it, 
and  that  that  idea  came  from  our  accustoming  ounelves  to  suppose 
some  substratum ;  or  indeed,  if  I  should  say,  we  had  no  idea  of  sub- 
stance at  aU.  For  a  great  many  things  may  be,  and  are  granted  to 
have  a  being,  and  be  in  nature,  of  which  we  have  no  ideas.  For  ex- 
ample :  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  are  distinct  species  of  separate 
spirits,  of  which  yet  we  have  no  distinct  ideas  at  all ;  it  cannot  be 
questioned  but  spirits  have  ways  of  communicating  their  thoughts, 
and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  it  at  alL 

The  being  then  of  substance  being  safe  and  secure,  notwithitand'^ 
ing  any  thing  I  have  said,  let  us  see  whether  the  idea  of  it  be  not  so' 
too.  Your  lordship  steks,  with  concern.  And  is  this  all,  indeed,  that  is 
to  be  said  for  the  being  (if  your  lordship  please,  let  it  be  the  idea)  of 
substance,  that  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum  ?  Is 
that  custom  grounded  upon  true  reason  or  no  ?  I  have  mid  that  it  is 
grounded  upon  this,*  '  That  we  cannot  conceive  how  simple  ideas  of 
'  sensible  qualities  should  subsist  alone ;  and  therefore  we  suppose 
^  them  to  exist  in,  and  to  be  supported  by  some  common  subject  ;* 
'  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name  substance.'  Which,  I  think, 
is  a  true  reason,  because  it  is  the  same  your  lordship  grounds  the  sup- 
position of  a  substratum  on,  in  this  very  page ;  even  on  the  repug-' 
nancy  to  our  conceptions,  that  modes  and  accidents  should  subsist  by 
themselves.  So  that  I  have  the  good  luck  to  agree  here  with  your 
lordship :  and  consequently  conclude,  I  have  your  approbation  in  this, 
that  the  substratimi  to  modes  or  accidents,  which  is  our  idea  of  sub-- 
stance  in  general,  is  founded  in  this,  '  that  we  cannot  concave  how* 
^  modes  or  accidents  can  subsist  by  themselves.' 

♦  B.  2.  C.  ^3.  §  4. 
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ing  to  the  troe  import  of  the  word,  is  in  plain  English) 
standing  under  or  upholding.^ 

§  3.  An  obscure  and  relative  idea  of  sub-  Of  the  sMts 
stance  in  general  being  thus  made,  we  come  o^.wilwtanc^* 
to  have  the  ideas  of  particular  sorts  of  sub- 
stances, by  collecting  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas, 
as  are  by  experience  and  observation  of  men*s  senses 
taken  notice  of  to  exist  together,  and  are  therefore  sup- 
posed to  flow  from  the  particular  internal  constitution, 


^  From  this  paragraph,  there  hath  been  raised  an  objection  by  th6 
bishop  of  Worcester,  as  if  our  author's  doctrine  here  concerning 
ideas,  had  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  world :  his  words  in 
this  paragraph,  being  brought  to  prove,  that  he  is  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  this  new  way  of  reasoning,  that  have  almost  discarded  sub- 
stance out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world.  To  which  our  author, 
replies :  *  This,  my  lord,  is  an  accusation  which  your  lordship  wiU 
piutlon  me,  if  I  do  not  readily  know  what  to  plead  to,  because  I  do 
not  understand  what  it  is  almost  to  discard  substance  out  of  the  rea- 
sonable part  of  the  world.  If  your  lordship  means  by  it,  that  I  deny, 
or  doubt,  that  there  is  in  the  world  any  such  thing  as  substance,  that 
your  lordship  will  acquit  me  of,  when  your  lordship  looks  again  into 
this  23d  chapter  of  the  second  book,  wluch  you  have  cited  more  than 
once ;  where  you  will  find  these  words,  §  4.   '  When  we  talk  or  think 

*  of  any  particular  sort  of  corporeal  substances,  as  horse,  stone,  &c 

*  though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them,  be  but  the  complication 

*  or  collection  of  those  several  simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which 
*•  we  use  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  horse,  or  stone ;  yet,  because 

*  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  should  subsist  alone,  nor  one  in  another, 

*  we  suppose  them  existing  in,  and  supported  by  some  common  subject, 
'  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name  substance ;  though  it  is  cer- 
'  tain,  we  have  no  dear  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thing  we  suppose  a 
'  support/  And  again,  §  5.  '  The  same  happens  concerning  the 
'  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  thinking,  reasoning,  fearing,  &c.  which 
^  we  considering  not  to  subsist  of  themselves,  nor  apprehending  how 
'  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think 
'  these  the  actions  of  some  other  substance,  which  we  call  spirit : 

*  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of 
'  .matter,  but  something  wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities,  which 

*  affect  our  senses,  do  subsist,  by   supposing  a  substance,  wherein 

*  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving,  &c.  do  sub- 
^  sist,  we  have  as  dear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  substance  of  spirit, 
^  as  we  have  of  body ;  the  one  being  supposed  to  be  (without  know-^ 
'  ing  what  it  is)  the  substratum  to  those  simple  ideas  we  have  from 

*  In  his  first  letter  to  that  bishop. 
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or  unknown  essence  of  that  substance.  Thus  we  come 
to  have  the  ideas  of  a  man,  horse,  gold,  water,  &c. 
of  which  substances,  whether  any  one  has  any  other 
clear  idea,  farther  than  of  certain  simple  ideas  co-exist* 
ent  together,  I  appeal  to  every  man's  own  experience. 
It  is  the  ordinary  qualities  observable  in  iron,  or  a  dia* 
noond,  put  together,  that  make  the  true  complex  idea 
of  those  substances,  which  a  smith  or  a  jeweller  com^ 
monly  knows  better  than  a  philosopher ;  who,  whatever 


'  Without :  and  the  other  supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it 
'  is)  to  be  the  substratum  to  those  operations^  which  we  experiment  iii 
'  ourselves  within.'  And  again^  §  6*.  '  Whatever  therefore  be  the 
'  secret  nature  of  substance  in  general^  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  parw 
'  ticular  distinct  substances^  are  nothing  but  several  combinations  of 
'  simple  ideas,  co-existing  in  such,  though  unknown  cause  of  their 
'  union,  as  makes  the  whole  subsist  of  itself.'  And  I  farther  say  in 
'  the  same  section,  '  that  we  suppose  these  combinations  to  rest  in, 
'  and  to  be  adherent  to  that  unknown  common  subject,  which  inheres 
'  not  in  any  thing  else.'  And  §  3.  ^  That  our  complex  ideas  of  sub- 
'  stances,  besides  all  those  simple  ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  have 

*  always  the  confused  idea  of  something  to  which  they  belong,  and  in 
'  which  they  subsist ;  and  therefore  when  we  speak  of  any  sort  of 
'  substance,  we  say  it  is  a  thing  having  such  and  such  qualities ;  as 
'  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured^  and  capable  of  motion  ; 

*  spirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking. 

.  '  These,  and  the  like  fashions  of  speaking,  intimate,  that  the  sub* 
^stance  is  supposed  always  something  besides  the  extension,  figure, 
'  solidity,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  observable  idea,  though  welmow 
'  not  what  it  is.' 

'  Our  idea  of  body,  I  say,  *  is  an  extended  solid  substance ;  and  our 
'  idea  of  soul,  is  of  a  substance  that  thinks.'  So  that  as  long  as  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  body  or  spirit  in  the  world,  I  have  done  nothing 
towards  the  discarding  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
world.  Nay,  as  long  as  there  is  any  simple  idea  or  sensible  quality 
left,  according  to  my  way  of  arguing,  substance  cannot  be  discarded ; 
because  all  simple  ideas,  all  sensible  qualities,  carry  with  thdb  a  sup^ 
position  of  a  substratum  to  exist  in,  and  of  a  substance  wherein  they 
inhere :  and  of  this  that  whole  chapter  is  so  full,  that  I  challenge 
any  one  who  reads  it^  to  think  I  have  ahnost,  or  one  jot,  discarded 
substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world.  And  of  this,  man^ 
horse,  sun,  water,  iron,  diamond,  &c  which  I  have  mentioned  of  dis- 
tinct sorts  of  substances,  will  be  my  witnesses,  as  long  as  any  such 
things  remain  in  being ;  of  which  I  say,  t  *  That  the  ideas  of  sub^ 
'  stances  are  such  comlmmtions  of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken  to  repre«r 

•  B  2.  C.  23»  §  22.  t  B.  i.  C,  12.  §  6. 
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substantial  forms  he  may  talk  of,  has  no  6ther  idea 
of  those  substances,  than  what  is  framed  by  a  col- 
lection of  those  simple  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in 
them ;  only  we  must  take  notice,  that  our  ccmiplex 
ideas  of  substances,  besides  all  those  simple  ideas  they 
are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confused  idea  of  some- 
thing to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  subsist. 
And  therefore,  when  we  speak  of  any  sort  of  substance, 
we  say  it  is  a  thing  having  such  or  such  qualities :  as 


'  sent  distinct  particular  tktngs  subsisting  hy  themselyes,  in  wbidi  the 
*  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance  is  always  tbe  first  and  chief.' 

If,  by  almost  discarding  substance  out  of  tbe  reasonable  part  of  the 
worlds  your  lordship  means,  that  I  have  destroyed^  and  almost  dis- 
carded the  true  idea  we  have  of  it^  by  calling  it  a  substratum,*  a  sup- 
position of  we  know  not  what  support  of  sudb  qualities  as  are  capaUe 
of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us,  an  obscure  and  relative  idea.f  That 
without  knowing  what  it  is,  it  is  that  which  supports  accidents :  so 
that  of  substance  we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confused, 
obscure  one  of  what  it  does :  I  must  confess,  this  and  the  like  I  have 
said  of  our  idea  of  substance :  and  should  be  very  glad  to  be  convinced 
by  your  lordship,  or  any  body  else,  that  I  have  spoken  too  meanly  of 
it.  He  that  would  show  me  a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  sub- 
stance, would  do  me  a  kindness  I  should  thank  him  for.  But  this  is 
the  best  I  can  hitherto  find,  either  in  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  the 
books  of  logicians :  for  their  account  or  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  ens,  or 
res  per  se  subsistens,  &  substans  accidentibus ;  which  in  efiect  is  no 
more,  but  that  substance  is  a  being  or  thing ;  or,  in  short,  something, 
they  know  not  what,  or  of  which  they  have  no  clearer  idea,  than  that 
it  is  something  which  supports  accidents,  or  other  simple  ideas  or 
modes,  and  is  not  supported  itself,  as  a  mode,  or  an  accident.  So  that 
I  do  not  see  but  Burgersdicius,  Sanderson,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  lo- 
gicians, must  be  reckoned  by  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reason- 
ing, who  have  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of 
the  world. 

But  supposing,  my  lord,  that  I,  or  these  gentlemen,  logicians  of  note 
in  the  schools,  should  own  that  we  have  a  very  imperfect,  obscure,  in- 
adequate idea  of  substance,  would  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard  tochaxws 
us  with  discarding  substance  out  of  the  world  ?  For  what  almost  dis- 
carding, and  reasonable  part  of  the  world,  signifies,  I  must  confess  I 
do  riot  clearly  comprehend :  but  let  almost  and  reasonable  part  signify 
here  what  they  will,  for  I  dare  say  your  lordship  meant  something  hj 
them ;  would  not  your  lordship  think  you  were  a  little  hardly  dealt 
with,  if,  for  acknowleging  yourself  to  have  a  very  imperfect  and  in- 
adequate idea  of  God,  or  of  several  other  things  which  in  this  very 
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body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable 
of  motion  ;  spirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking ;  and  so 
hardness,  friability,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  we  say,  ate 
qualities  to  be  found  in  a  loadstone.  These,  and  the^ 
like  fashions  of  speaking,  intimate,  that  the  substance- 
is  supposed  always  something  besides  the  extension, 
figure,  solidity,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  observable* 
ideas,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

^   4.  Hence,  when   we  talk  or  think  of  Nq  clear  idea 
any  particular  sort  of  corporeal  substances,  of  substance 
as   horse,   stone,   &c.  though  the  idea  we^^S®^®^^* 


treatise  you  confess  our  understandings  come  short  in,  and    cannot 
comprehend,  you  should  be  accused  to  be  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  * 
have  almost  discarded  God^  or  those  other  mysterious  things^  whereof 
you  contend  we  have  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  ideas,  out  of  the 
reasonable  world?     For  I  suppose  your  lordship  means  by  almost  dis-* 
carding  out  of  the  reasonable  world,  something  that  is  blameable,  for 
it  seems  not  to  be  inserted  for  a  commendation ;  and  yet  I  think  he 
deserves  no  blame^  who  owns  the  having  imperfect,  inadequate,  ob- 
scure ideas,  where  he  has  no  better ;  however,  if  it  be  inferred  from 
thence,  that  either  he  almost  excludes  those  things  out  of  being,  or 
out  of  rational  discourse,  if  that  be  meant  by  the  reasonable  world; 
for  the  first  of  these  will  not  hold,  because  the  being  of  things  in  the 
world  depends  not  on  our  ideas :  the  latter  indeed  is  true  in  some  de« ' 
gree,  but  it  is  no  fault :  for  it  is  certain,  that  where  we  have  imper- 
feet,  inadequate,  confused,  obscure  ideas,  we  cannot  discourse  and  rea- 
son about  those  things  so  well,  fully,  and  clearly,  as  if  we  had  perfect, 
adequate,  clear,  and  distinct  ideas. 

Other  objections  are  made  against  the  following  parts  of  this  para- 
graph by  that  reverend  prelate,  viz.  The  repetition  of  the  story  of  the 
Indian  philosopher,  and  the  talMng  like  children  about  substance :  to 
which  our  author  replies : 

Your  lordship,  I  must  own,  with  great  reason,  takes  notice  that  I 
paralleled  more  than  once  our  idea  of  substance  with  the  Indian  phi- 
losopher's he-knew-not-what,  which  supported  the  tortoise,  &c. 

This  repetition  is,  I  confess,  a  fault  in  exact  writing :  but  I  have 
acknowledged  and  excused  it  in  these  words  in  my  preface :  ^  I  am  not 
'  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  consult  my  own  reputation,  when  I 
'  knowingly  let  my  essay  go  with  a  fault  so  apt  to  disgust  the  most 
'  judicious,  who  are  always  the  nicest  readers.'  And  there  farther  add, 
'  That  I  did  not  publish  my  essay  for  such  great  masters  of  knowledge 
'  as  your  lordship ;  but  fitted  it  to  men  of  my  own  size,  to  whom  re- 
'  petitions  might  be  sometimes  useful.'  It  would  not  therefore  have 
been  beside  your  lordship's  generosity  (who  were  not  intended  to  be 
provoked  by  this  repetition)  to  have  passed  by  such  a  fault  as  this,  in 
one  who  pretends  not  beyond  the  lower  rank  of  writers.    But  I  see 

you  I.  u 
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have  of  either  of  them  be  but  the  complicatioQ  or  col- 
lection of  those  several  simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities, 
which  we  used  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  horse  or 
stone ;  yet  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  should 
subsist  alone,  or  one  in  another,  we  suppose  them  exist- 
ing in  and  supported  by  some  common  subject ;  which 
support  we  denote  by  the  name  substance,  though  it  be 
certain  we  have  no  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thing 
we  suppose  a  support, 

Ab  dear  an  §  ^*  '^^^  s*™®  thing  happens  concern- 
idea  of  spirit  ing  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  think- 
as  body,        ing,  reasoning,  fearing,  ice.  which  we  con- 


your  lordship  would  have  me  exacts  and  without  any  faulta ;  and  I 
wish  I  could  be  so^  the  better  to  deserve  your  lordship's  approbatum. 

My  sayings  ^  That  when  we  talk  of  substance,  we  talk  like  cbil^ 
'  dien ;  who  being  asked  a  question  about  something  which  they 
'know  not,  readily  give  this  satisfactory  answer.  That  it  is  aame- 
'  thinff :'  your  lordship  seems  mightily  to  lay  to  heart  in  these  words 
that  follow ;  If  this  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  we  must  still  talk  like 
children,  and  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  remedied.  For  if  we  cannot 
come  at  a  rational  idea  of  substance,  we  can  have  no  prindple  of  oer- 
tginty  to  go  upon  in  this  debate. 

If  your  lordship  has  any  better  and  distincter  idea  of  substanoe 
than  mine  is,  which  I  have  given  an  account  of,  your  lardsbip  if  not 
at  aU  concerned  in  what  I  have  there  said.  But  those  whose  idea  of 
substance,  whether  a  rational  or  not  rational  idea,  is  like  mine,  some- 
thing, they  know  not  what,  must  in  that,  with  me,  talk  like  chil- 
dren, when  they  speak  of  something,  they  know  not  what«  For  a 
philosopher  that  says.  That  which  supports  accidents,  is  aomeihing, 
he  knows  not  what ;  and  a  countryman  that  says,  the  foundatioii  ci 
the  great  church  at  Harlem  is  supported  by  something,  he  knows  not 
what ;  and  a  child  that  stands  in  the  dark  upon  his  mother's  xmS^  and 
says  he  stands  upon  something,  he  knows  not  what,  in  this  respect 
talk  all  three  alike.  But  if  the  countryman  knows,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  of  Harlem  is  supported  by  a  rock,  as  the  houses 
about  Bristol  are ;  or  by  gravely  as  the  houses  about  London  are ;  or 
by  wooden  piles^  as  the  houses  in  Amsterdam  are ;  it  ia  plajuj  that 
then  having  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  thing  that  supporta  the 
church,  he  does  not  talk  of  tliis  matter  as  a  child ;  nor  wiU  he  of  the 
support  of  accidents^  when  he  has  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  idea  of 
it,  than  that  it  is  barely  something.  But  as  long  as  we  think  like 
children,  in  cases  where  our  ideas  are  no  clearer  nor  distincter  than 
theirs,  I  agree  with  your  lordship,  that  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  re- 
medied, but  that  we  must  talk  like  them. 

Farther,  the  bishop  asks.  Whether  there  be  no  differenoe  between 
the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  subsistence  by  itself?  To  wludi 
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eluding  not  to  subsist  of  themselves,  nor  apprehending 
how  they  can  belong  to  any  body;  or  be  produced  by  it, 
we  are  apt  to  think  these  the  actions  of  some  other 
substance,  which  we  call  spirit ;  whereby  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter, 
but  something  wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities 
which  affect  our  senses  do  subsist ;  by  supposing  a  sub- 
stance, wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a 
power  of  moving,  &c.  do  subsist,  we  have  as  clear  a 
notion  of  the  substance  of  spirit,  as  we  have  of  body : 
the  one  being  supposed  to  be  (without  knowing  what 


our  author  answers.  Yes*.  But  what  wiU  that  do  to  prove,  that  upon 
my  principles,  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reason^  that  there  is  any 
such  thine  as  substance  ?  You  seem  by  this  question  to  conclude.  That 
the  idea  ot  a  thing  that  subsists  by  itself,  is  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  c£ 
substance ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  Is  the  idea  of  the  manner  of  subsis- 
tence of  a  thing,  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself?  If  it  be  not,  we  may  have  a 
dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  manner,  and  yet  have  none  but  a  very  ob« 
scure  and  confused  one  of  the  thing.  For  example;  I  tell  your  lordship, 
that  I  know  a  thing  that  cannot  subsist  without  a  support,  and  I  know  an- 
other thingthat  does  subsist  without  a  support,  and  say  no  more  of  them; 
can  you,  by  having  the  dear  and  distinct  ideas  of  having  a  sumrart,  and 
not  having  a  support,  say,  that  you  have  a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the 
thing  that  I  know  which  has,  and  of  the  thing  that  I  know  which  has 
not  a  support  ?  If  your  lordship  can,  I  beseech  you  to  give  me  the  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  of  these,  which  I  only  call  by  the  general  name, 
things,  that  have  or  have  not  supports :  for  such  there  are,  and  such 
I  shall  give  your  lordship  dear  and  distinct  ideas  of,  when  you  shall 
please  to  caU  upon  me  for  them ;  though  I  think  your  lor^hip  will 
scarce  find  them  by  the  general  and  conmsed  idea  or  things,  nor  m  the 
dearer  and  more  distinct  idea  of  having  or  not  having  a  support. 

To  show  a  blind  man,  that  he  has  no  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  scar- 
let, I  tell  him,  that  his  notion  of  it,  that  it  is  a  thing  or  being,  does 
not  prove  he  has  any  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  it ;  but  bardy  that  he 
takes  it  to  be  something,  he  knows  not  what.  He  replies.  That  he 
knows  more  than  that,  v.  g.  he  knows  that  it  subsists,  or  inheres  in 
another  thing;  and  is  there  no  difference,  says  he,  in  your  lordship's 
words,  between  the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  suleistence  in  an« 
other  ?  Yes,  say  I  to  him,  a  great  deal,  they  are  very  different  ideas. 
But  for  all  that,  you  have  no  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  scarlet,  nor  such 
a  one  as  I  have,  who  see  and  know  it,  and  have  another  kind  of  idea 
of  it,  besides  that  of  inherence. 

Your  lordship  has  the  idea  of  subsisting  by  itself,  and  therefore  you 
oondude  you  have  a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  thhig  that  subsists  by 
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it  is)  the  substratum  to  those  simple  ideas  we  have  from 
without ;  and  the  other  supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance 
of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  substratum  to  those  operations 
we  experiment  in  ourselves  within.    It  is  plain  then, 
that  the  idea  of  corporeal  substance  in  matter  is  as  re- 
mote from  our  conceptions  and  apprehensions,  as  that 
of  spiritual  substance  or  spirit ;  and  therefore  from  our 
not  having  any  notion  of  the  substance  of  spirit,  we  can 
no  more  conclude  its  non-existence,  than  we  can  for  the 
same  reason  deny  the  existence  of  body ;  it  being  as  ra^ 
tional  to  affirm  there  is  no  body,  because  we  have  no 
dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  substance  of  matter,  as  to 
say  there  is  no  spirit,  because  we  have  no  dear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  substance  of  a  spirit. 
Of  the  sorts       §  6.  Whatever  therefore  be  the  secret, 
of  sub-         abstract  nature  of  substance  in  general,  aD 
"**°^*^         the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  distinct  sorts 
of  substances,  are  nothing  but  several  combinations  of 
simple  ideas,  co-existing  in   such,  though   unknown, 
cause  of  their  union,  as  make  the  whole  subsist  of  it- 
sdf.     It  is  by  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  and 
nothing  else,  that  we  represent  particular  sorts  of  sub- 
stances to  ourselves:  such  are  the  ideas  we  have  of 
their  several  species  in  our  minds ;  and  such  only  do 
we,   by  their  specific  names,   signify  to  others,  v.  g. 
man,   horse,   sun,   water,   iron:   upon  hearing  which 
words,  every  one  who  understands  the  language,  frames 
in  his  mind  a  combination  of  those  several  simjde  ideas, 
which  he  has  usually  observed,  or  fanded  to  exist  to- 


itself ;  wliicli,  metbinks^  is  all  one,  as  if  your  countryman  should  say^ 
he  hath  an  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon^  that  it  is  a  tree  of  a  nature  to 
need  no  prop  to  lean  on  for  its  support ;  therefore  he  hath  a  dear  and 
distinct  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon;  which  clear  and  distinct  idea,  when 
he  comes  to  examine^  is  nothing  but  a  general  one  of  a  tree^  with  which 
his  indetermined  idea  of  a  cedar  is  confounded.  Just  so  is  the  idea  of 
substance ;  which^  however  called  dear  and  distinct^  is  confounded 
with  the  general  indetermined  idea  of  something.  But  suppose  that 
the  manner  of  subsisting  by  itself  gives  us  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
substance^  how  does  that  prove.  That  upon  my  principles  we  can  come 
to  no  certainty  of  reason,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  substance  in 
the  world  ?  Which  is  the  proposition  to  be  proved. 
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gether  under  that  denomination ;  all  which  he  supposes 
to  rest  in,  and  be  as  it  were  adherent  to  that  unknown 
common  subject,  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing  else. 
Though  in  the  mean  time  it  be  manifest,  and  every 
one  upon  inquiry  into  his  own  thoughts  will  find,  that 
he  has  no  other  idea  of  any  substance,  v.  g.  let  it  be 
gold,  horse,  iron,  man,  vitrioU  bread,  but  what  he  has 
barely  of  those  sensible  qualities,  which  he  supposes  to 
inhere,  with  a  supposition  of  such  a  substratum,  as  gives, 
as  it  were,  a  support  to  those  qualities  or  simple  ideas, 
which  he  has  observed  to  exist  united  together.  Thus 
the  idea  of  the  sun,  what  is  it  but  an  aggregate  of  those 
several  simple  ideas,  bright,  hot,  roundish,  having  a  con- 
stant regular  motion,  at  a  certain  distance  from  us,  and 
perhaps  some  other  ?  As  he  who  thinks  and  discourses 
of  the  sun,  has  been  more  or  less  accurate  in  observing 
those  sensible  qualities,  ideas,  or  properties,  which  are 
in  that  thing  which  he  calls  the  sun. 

^  7.  For  he  has  the  perfectest  idea  of  any  -p^^^y  ^ 
of  the  particular  sorts  of  substances,  who  great  part  of 
has  gathered  and  jjut  together  most  of  those  nur  comples 
simple  ideas  which  do  exist  in  it,  among  *^'"'  °'  *"^" 
which  are  to  be  reckoned  its  active  powers, 
and  passive  capacities;  which  though  not  simple 
ideas,  yet  in  this  respect,  for  brevity  sake,  may  con- 
veniently enough  be  reckoned  amongst  them.  Thus 
the  power  of  drawing  iron,  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  the 
complex  one  of  that  substance  we  call  a  load-slone; 
and  a  power  to  be  so  drawn  is  a  part  of  the  complex 
one  we  call  iron  :  which  powers  pass  for  inherent  qua- 
lities in  those  subjects.  Because  every  substance,  being 
as  apt,  by  the  powers  we  observe  in  it,  to  change  some 
sensible  qualities  in  other  subjects,  as  it  is  to  produce 
in  us  those  simple  ideas  which  we  receive  immediately 
from  it,  does,  by  those  new  sensible  qualities  intro- 
duced into  other  subjects,  discover  to  us  those  powers, 
which  do  thereby  immediately  affect  our  senses,  as  regu- 
larly as  its  sensible  qualities  do  it  immediately :  v.  g. 
we  immediately  by  our  senses  ])erceive  in  fire  its 
heat  and  colour;  which  are,  if  rightly  considered,  no- 
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thing  but  powers  in  it  to  produce  thoie  ideas  in  us :  we 
also  by  our  senses  perceive  the  colour  and  britdeness  of 
charcoal,  whereby  we  come  by  the  knowledge  of  an« 
other  power  in  fire,  which  it  has  to  change  the  colour 
and  consistency  of  wood.  By  the  former,  fire  imme- 
diately, by  the  latter  it  mediately  discovers  to  us  these 
several  qualities,  which  therefore  we  look  upon  to  be  a 
part  of  the  qualities  of  fire,  and  so  make  them  a  part 
of  the  complex  idea  of  it.  For  all  those  powers  that 
we  take  cognizance  of,  terminating  only  in  the  altera- 
tion of  some  sensible  qualities  in  those  subjects  on 
which  they  operate,  and  so  making  them  exhibit  to  us 
new  sensible  ideas ;  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  reckoned 
these  powers  amongst  the  simple  ideas,  which  make  the 
complex  ones  of  the  sorts  of  substances ;  though  these 
powers,  considered  in  themselves,  are  truly  complex 
ideas.  And  in  this  looser  sense  I  crave  leave  to  be  un*- 
derstood,  when  I  name  any  of  these  potentialities  among 
the  simple  ideas,  which  we  recollect  in  our  minds  when 
we  think  of  particular  substances.  For  the  powers  that 
are  severally  in  them  are  necessary  to  be  considered,  if 
we  will  have  true  distinct  notions  of  the  several  sorts  of 
substances. 

And  why  ^  ®'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  *^  wonder,  that  powers 

make  a  great  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of 
substances:  since  their  secondary  qualities  are  those, 
which  in  most  of  them  serve  principally  to  distinguish 
substances  one  from  another,  and  commonly  make  a 
considerable  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  the  several 
sorts  of  them.  For  our  senses  failing  us  in  the  disco* 
very  of  the  bulk,  texture,  and  figure  of  the  minute 
parts  of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  constitutions  and 
differences  depend,  we  are  fain  to  make  use  of  their 
secondary  qualities,  as  the  characteristical  notes  and 
marks,  whereby  to  frame  ideas  of  them  in  our  minds, 
and  distinguish  them  one  from  another.  All  which  se^ 
condary  qualities,  as  has  been  shown,  are  nothing  but 
bare  powers.  For  the  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are, 
as  well  as  its  soporific  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  pow« 
era  depending  on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is 
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fitted  to  produce  different  operations  on  different  parts 
of  our  bodies. 

^  9.  The  ideas  that  make  our  complex  Three  sorts 
ones  of  corporeal  substances,  are  of  these  °^  ideas 
three  sorts.  First,  the  ideas  of  the  primary  ^m^jex' 
qualities  of  things  which  are  discovered  by  ones  of  sub- 
our  senses,  and  are  in  tliem  even  when  we  atances. 
perceive  them  not ;  such  are  the  bulk,  %ure,  number, 
situation,  and  motion  of  the  parts  of  bodies,  which  are 
really  in  them,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  Ho. 
Secondly,  the  sensible  secondary  qualities,  which  de- 
pending on  these,  are  nothing  but  the  powers  those  sub- 
stances have  to  produce  several  ideas  in  us  by  oUr 
senses ;  which  ideas  are  not  in  the  things  themselves, 
otherwise  than  as  any  thing  is  in  its  cause.  Thirdly, 
the  aptness  we  consider  in  any  substance  to  give  or  re- 
ceive such  alterations  of  primary  qualities,  as  that  the 
substance  so  altered  should  produce  in  us  different  ideas 
from  what  it  did  [}efore ;  these  are  called  active  and 
passive  powers :  all  which  powers,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
notice  or  notion  of  them,  terminate  only  in  sensible 
simple  ideas.  For  whatever  alteration  a  loadstone  has 
the  power  to  make  in  the  minute  particles  of  iron,  we 
should  have  no  notion  of  any  power  it  had  at  all  to  ope- 
rate on  iron,  did  not  its  sensible  motion  discover  it: 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  a  thousand  changes,  that 
bodies  we  daily  handle  have  a  power  to  cause  in  one 
another,  which  we  never  suspect,  because  they  never  ap- 
pear in  sensible  effects. 

§  10.  Powers   therefore  justly    make    a  Powers 
great  part  of  our  complex   ideas   of  sub-  make  a  great 
stances.     He  that  will  examine  his  complex  ^^LXv  ""^ 
idea  of  gold,  will  find  several  of  its  ideas  ideas  of  sub- 
that  make  it  up  to  be  only  powers  :  as  the  stanceB. 
power  of  being  melted,    but  of  not  spending  itself  in 
the  fire ;  of  being  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  ;  are  ideas  as 
necessary  to  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  as  its 
colour  and  weight :  which,  if  duly  considered,  are  also 
nothing  but  different  powers.     For  to  speak  truly,  yel- 
lowness is  not  actually  in  gold  ;  but  is  a  power  in  gold 
to  produce  that  idea  in  us  l)y  our  eyes,  whea  \j\actA,  vn. 
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a  due  light :  and  the  heat,  which  we  cannot  leave  out  of 
our  ideas  of  the  sun^  is  no  more  really  in  the  sun,  than 
the  white  colour  it  introduces  into  wax.  These  are 
both  equally  powers  in  the  sun,  operating,  by  the  mo- 
tion and  figure  of  its  sensible  parts,  so  on  a  man,  as  to 
make  him  have  the  idea  of  heat ;  and  so  on  wax,  as  to 
make  it  capable  to  produce  in  a  man  the  idea  of  white. 
The  now  se-  §  11.  Had  we  senses  acute  enough  to 
coDdary  discern  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and 
qualities  of    ^^^  ^^^  constitution  on  which  their  sensible 

DOQieS 

would  dis-  qualities  depend,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
appear,  if  would  produce  quite  different  ideas  in  us ; 
we  could  and  that  which  is  now  the  yellow  colour  of 
prim^  ones  ?^^^»  would  then  disappear,  and  instead  of 
of  their  mi-  it  we  should  see  an  admirable  texture  of 
nute  parts,  parts  of  a  certain  size  and  figure.  This 
microscopes  plainly  discover  to  us;  for  what  to  our 
naked  eyes  produces  a  certain  colour,  is,  by  thus  aug- 
menting the  acuteness  of  our  senses,  discovered  to  be 
quite  a  different  thing ;  and  the  thus  altering,  as  it 
were,  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  minute  parts 
of  a  coloured  object  to  our  usual  sight,  produces  differ- 
ent ideas  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  sand  or 
pounded  glass,  which  is  opake,  and  white  to  the  naked 
eye,  is  pellucid  in  a  microscope ;  and  a  hair  seen  this 
way,  loses  its  former  colour,  and  is  in  a  great  measure 
pellucid,  with  a  mixture  of  some  bright  sparkling  co- 
lonics, such  as  appear  from  the  refraction  of  diamonds, 
and  other  pellucid  bodies.  Blood  to  the  naked  eye  ap- 
pears all  red ;  but  by  a  good  microscope,  wherein  its 
lesser  parts  appear,  shows  only  some  few  globules  of 
red,  swimming  in  a  pellucid  liquor :  and  how  these  red 
globules  would  appear,  if  glasses  could  be  found  that 
could  yet  magnify  them  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
times  more,  is  uncertain. 

Ourfacul-  §  12.  The  infinitely  wise  contriver  of  us, 
ties  of  dis-  ^j^j  g]j  things  about  us,  hath  fitted  our 
ed toour^ '  senses,  faculties,  and  organs,  to  the  conve- 
state.  niences  of  life,  and  the  business  we  have  to 

do  here.  We  are  able,  by  our  senses,  to  know  and 
distinguish  things ;  and  to  examine  them  so  far,  as  to 
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apply  them  to  our  uses,  and  several  ways  to  accom- 
modate the  exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  insight 
enough  into  their  admirable  contrivances  and  wonderful 
effects,  to  admire  and  magnify  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  of  their  author.  Such  a  knowledge  as 
this,  which  is  suited  to  our  present  condition,  we  want 
not  faculties  to  attain.  But  it  appears  not,  that  God 
intended  we  should  have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  adequate 
knowledge  of  them :  that  perhaps  is  not  in  the  com* 
prehension  of  any  finite  being.  We  are  furnished  with 
faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to  discover  enough 
in  the  creatures,  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  duty :  and  we  are 
fitted  well  enough  with  abilities  to  provide  for  the 
conveniences  of  living :  these  are  our  business  in  this 
world.  But  were  our  senses  altered,  and  made  much 
quicker  and  acuter,  the  appearance  and  outward  scheme 
of  things  would  have  quite  another  face  to  us ;  and,  I 
am  apt  to  think,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  being, 
or  at  least  well-being,  in  this  part  of  the  universe 
which  we  inhabit.  He  that  considers  how  little  our 
constitution  is  able  to  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this 
air,  not  much  higher  than  that  we  commonly  breathe 
in,  will  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that  in  this  globe  of 
earth  allotted  for  our  mansion,  the  all-wise  Architect 
has  suited  our  organs,  and  the  bodies  that  are  to  affect 
them,  one  to  another.  If  our  sense  of  hearing  were 
but  one  thousand  times  quicker  than  it  is,  how  would 
a  perpetual  noise  distract  us?  And  we  should  in  the 
quietest  retirement  be  less  able  to  sleep  or  meditate, 
than  in  the  middle  of  a  sea-fight.  Nay,  if  that  most 
instructive  of  our  senses,  seeing,  were  in  any  man  a 
thousand  or  a  hundrec^ thousand  times  more  acute  than 
it  is  by  the  best  microscope,  things  several  millions  of 
times  less  than  the  smallest  object  of  his  sight  now, 
would  then  be  visi-ble  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  so  he 
would  come  nearer  to  the  discovery  of  the  texture  and 
motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  corporeal  things ;  and 
in  many  of  them,  probably  get  ideas  of  their  internal 
constitutions.  But  then  he  would  be  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent world  from  other  people  :  nothing  would  appear 
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the  same  to  him,  and  others ;  the  visible  ideas  of  eveiy 
thing  would  be  different.  So  that  I  doubt,  whether  he 
and  the  rest  of  men  could  discourse  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  sight,  or  have  any  communication  about  colours, 
their  appearances  being  so  wholly  different.  And  per- 
haps such  a  quickness  and  tenderness  of  sight  could  not 
endure  bright  sun-shine,  or  so  much  as  open  day-light ; 
nor  take  in  but  a  very  small  part  of  any  object  at  once, 
and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near  distance.  And  if,  by 
the  help  of  such  microscopical  eyes  (if  I  may  so  call 
them),  a  man  could  penetrate  farther  than  ordinary 
into  the  secret  composition  and  radical  texture  of  bo« 
dies^  he  would  not  make  any  great  advantage  by  the 
change,  if  such  an  acute  sight  would  not  serve  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  market  and  exchange ;  if  he  could  not 
see  things  he  was  to  avoid,  at  a  convenient  distance ; 
nor  distinguish  things  he  had  to  do  with,  by  those  sen* 
sible  qualities  others  do*  He  that  was  sharp-sighted 
enough  to  see  the  configuration  of  the  minute  particles 
of  the  spring  of  a  clock,  and  observe  upon  what  pecu- 
liar structure  and  impulse  its  elastic  motion  depends, 
would  no  doubt  discover  something  very  admirable : 
but  if  eyes  so  framed  could  not  view  at  once  the  hand, 
and  the  characters  of  the  hour-plate,  and  thereby  at  a 
distance  see  what  o'clock  it  was,  their  owner  could  not 
be  much  benefited  by  that  acuteness ;  which,  whilst  it 
discovered  the  secret  contrivance  of  the  parts  of  the 
machine,  made  him  lose  its  use. 

Conjecture  §  18.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  pro- 
about  spi*  pose  an  extravagant  conjecture  of  mine, 
^^^  viz.  that  since  we  have  some  reason  (if  there 

be  any  credit  to  be  given  to  the  report  of  things,  that 
our  philosophy  cannot  account  for)  to  imagine,  that 
spirits  can  assume  to  themselves  bodies  of  different  bulk, 
figure,  and  conformation  of  parts;  whether  one  great 
advantage  some  of  them  have  over  us,  may  not  lie  in 
this,  that  they  can  so  frame  and  shape  to  themselves 
organs  of  sensation  or  perception,  as  to  suit  them  to 
their  present  design,  and  t[ie  circumstances  of  the  ob- 
ject they  would  consider.  For  how  much  would  that 
man  exceed  all  others  in  knowledge,  who  had  but  the 
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faculty  so  to  alter  the  structure  of  his  eyes,  that  one 
sense,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  all  the  several  degrees 
of  vision  which  the  assistance  of  glasses  (casually  at 
first  lighted  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive  ?  What  won- 
ders would  he  discover,  who  could  so  fit  his  eyes  to  all 
sorts  of  objects,  as  to  see,  when  he  pleased,  the  figure 
and  motion  of  the  minute  particles  in  the  blood,  and 
other  juices  of  animals,  as  distinctly  as  he  does,  at  other 
times,  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  animals  themselves  ? 
But  to  us,  in  our  present  state,  unalterable  organs  so 
contrived,  as  to  discover  the  figure  and  motion  of  the 
minute  parts  of  bodies,  whereon  depend  those  sensible 
qualities  we  now  observe  in  them,  would  perhaps  be  of 
no  advantage.  God  has,  no  doubt,  made  them  so,  as  is 
best  for  us  in  our  present  condition.  He  hath  fitted  us 
for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bodies  that  surround  us, 
and  we  have  to  do  with  :  and  though  we  cannot,  by  the 
faculties  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
things,  yet  they  will  serve  us  well  enough  for  those 
ends  above-mentioned,  which  are  our  great  concern- 
ment. I  beg  my  reader's  pardon  for  laying  before  him 
so  wild  a  fancy,  concerning  the  ways  of  perception  in 
beings  above  us ;  but  how  extravagant  soever  it  be,  I 
doubt  whether  we  can  imagine  any  thing  about  the 
knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this  manner,  some  way 
nr  other  in  proportion  to  what  we  find  and  observe  in 
ourselves.  And  though  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God  may  frame  creatures 
with  a  thousand  other  faculties  and  ways  of  perceiving 
things  without  them,  than  what  we  have :  yet  our 
thoughts  can  go  no  farther  than  our  own  :  so  impossible 
it  is  for  us  to  enlarge  our  very  guesses  beyond  the  ideas 
received  from  our  own  sensation  and  reflection.  The 
supposition  at  least,  that  angels  do  sometimes  assume 
bodies,  needs  not  startle  us  ;  since  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  learned  fathers  of  the  churcli  seemed  to 
believe,  that  they  had  bodies :  and  this  is  certain,  that 
their  state  and  way  of  existence  is  unknown  to  us, 

§  14.    But  to   return  to    the   matter  in  Complex 
hand,  the  ideas  we  have  of  substances,  and  iileasofsub- 
the  ways  we  come  by  them  ;  I  say,  our  spe-  ^tunce;.. 
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cific  ideas  of  substances  are  nothing  else  but  a  collec- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  simple  ideas,  considered  as 
united  in  one  thing.  These  ideas  of  substances,  though 
they  are  commonly  simple  apprehensions,  and  the  names 
of  them  simple  terms ;  yet  in  effect  are  complex  and 
compounded.  Thus  the  idea  which  an  Englishman 
signifies  by  the  name  Swan,  is  white  colour,  long 
neck,  red  beak,  black  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all 
these  of  a  certain  size,  with  a  power  of  swimming 
in  the  water,  and  making  a  certain  kind  of  noise: 
and  perhaps,  to  a  man  who  has  long  observed  this  kind 
of  birds,  some  other  properties  which  all  terminate  in 
sensible  simple  ideas,  all  united  in  one  common  subject. 
Ideaof  spi-  §  15.  Besides  the  complex  ideas  we  have 
ritual  sub-     Qf  material  sensible  substances,  of  which  I 

cleax^s^f  ^^^®  '^^^  spoken,  by  the  simple  ideas  we 
bodily  sub-  have  taken  from  those  operations  of  our  own 
stances.  minds,  which  we  experiment  daily  in  our- 
selves, as  thinking,  understanding,  willing,  knowing, 
and  power  of  beginning  motion,  &c.  co-existing  in  some 
substance :  we  are  able  to  frame  the  complex  idea  of 
an  immaterial  spirit.  And  thus  by  putting  together 
the  ideas  of  thinking,  perceiving,  liberty,  and  power  of 
moving  themselves,  and  other  things,  we  have  as  clear 
a  perception  and  notion  of  immaterial  substances,  as  we 
have  of  material.  For  putting  together  the  ideas  of 
thinking  and  willing,  or  the  power  of  moving  or  quieting 
corporeal  motion,  joined  to  substance  of  which  we  have 
no  distinct  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  spi- 
rit ;  and  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  coherent  solid 
parts,  and  a  power  of  being  moved,  joined  with  sub- 
stance, of  which  likewise  we  have  no  positive  idea,  we 
have  the  idea  of  matter.  The  one  is  as  clear  and  dis- 
tinct an  idea  as  the  other :  the  idea  of  thinking,  and 
moving  a  body,  being  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  as  the 
ideas  of  extension,  solidity,  and  being  moved.  For  our 
idea  of  substance  is  equdly  obscure,  or  none  at  all  in 
both  :  it  is  but  a  supposed  I  know  not  what,  to  support 
those  ideas  we  call  accidents.  It  is  for  want  of  reflec- 
tion that  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  our  senses  show  us 
nothing  but  material  things.    Every  act  of  sensation^ 
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when  duly  considered,  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  both 
parts  of  nature,  the  corporeal  and  spiritual.  For  whilst 
I  know,  by  seeing  or  hearing,  &c.  that  there  is  some 
corporeal  being  without  me,  the  object  of  that  sensa- 
tion ;  I  do  more  certainly  know,  that  there  is  some 
spiritual  being  within  me,  that  sees  and  hears.  Thisj 
I  must  be  convinced,  cannot  be  the  action  of  bare  in- 
sensible matter  ;  nor  ever  could  be,  without  an  imma- 
terial thinking  being. 

^16.  By  the  complex  idea  of  extended.  No  idea  of 
figured,  coloured,  and  all  other  sensible  qua-  abstract  sub- 
lities,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we  s'^'^"'^- 
are  as  far  from  the  idea  of  the  substance  of  body,  as  if 
we  knew  nothing  at  all :  nor  after  all  the  acquaintance 
and  familiarity,  which  we  imagine  we  have  with  matter, 
and  the  many  qualities  men  assure  themselves  they  per- 
ceive and  know  in  bodies,  will  it  perhaps  upon  exami- 
nation be  found  that  they  have  any  more,  or  clearer, 
primary  ideas  belonging  to  body,  than  they  have  belong- 
ing to  immaterial  spirit. 

^  17.  The  primary  ideas  we  have  pecu-  Thecohesion 
bar  to  body,  as  contradistinguished  to  sijirit,  of  solid  pam 
are  the  cohesion  of  solid,  and  consequently  ^^^  prfm^™ 
separable,parts,anda  powerof communicating  ideas  of 
motion  by  impulse.  These,  I  think,  are  the  l>ody. 
original  ideas  proper  and  pecuUar  to  body  ;  for  figure  is 
but  the  consequence  of  finite  extension. 

§  18.  The  ideas  we  have  belonging,  and  Thinking 
peculiar  to  spirit,  are  thinking  and  will,  or  a  "n*^  mofy- 
power  of  putting  bodyinto  motion  by  thought,  mary^deaa 
and  which  is  consequent  to  it,  liberty.     For  of  spirit. 
as  body  cannot  but  communicate  its  motion  by  impulse 
to  another  body,  which  it  meets  witli  at  rest ;  so  the 
mind  can  put  bodies  into  motion,  or  forbear  to  do  so,  as 
it  pleases.     The  ideas  of  existence,  duration,  and  raobi- 
^lity,  are  common  to  them  both. 

■k    §  19.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  Spirits  capa- 
Hhe  thought  strange,    that    I    make    mobi- tie  of  mo- 
^u^y  belong  to  spirit :  for  having  no  other  *'*'"' 
HUea  of  motion)  but  change  of  distance  with  other  be- 
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ings  that  are  considered  as  at  rest ;  and  finding,  that 
spirits^  as  well  as  bodies,  cannot  operate  but  where  thej 
are,  and  that  spirits  do  operate  at  several  times  in  ae« 
veral  places ;  I  cannot  but  attribute  change  of  place 
to  all  finite  spirits ;  (for  of  the  infinite  spirit  I  speak  not 
here.)  For  my  soul  being  a  real  being,  as  well  as  my 
body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing  distance 
with  any  other  body,  or  being,  as  body  itself ;  and  so 
is  capable  of  motion.  And  if  a  mathematician  can  con* 
sider  a  certain  distance,  or  a  change  of  that  distance  be- 
tween two  points,  one  may  certainly  conceive  a  distance, 
and  a  change  of  distance  between  two  spirits :  and  so 
conceive  their  motion,  their  approach  or  removal^  one 
from  another. 

§  SO.  Every  one  finds  in  himself,  that  his  soul  can 
think,  will,  and  operate  on  his  body  in  the  place  where 
that  is  ;  but  cannot  operate  on  a  body,  or  in  a  place  an 
hundred  miles  distant  from  it.  Nobody  can  imagine 
that  his  soul  can  think,  or  move  a  body  at  Oxford,  whilst 
he  is  at  London ;  and  cannot  but  know,  that,  being 
united  to  his  body,  it  constantly  changes  place  all  the 
whole  journey  between  Oxford  and  London,  as  the 
coach  or  horse  does  that  carries  him,  and  I  think  may 
be  said  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  motion  ;  or  if  that 
will  not  be  allowed  to  afford  us  a  clear  idea  enough  of 
its  motion,  its  being  separated  from  the  body  in  death, 
I  think,  will ;  for  to  consider  it  as  going  out  of  the 
body,  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  its  mo- 
tion, seems  to  me  impossible. 

^21.  If  it  be  said  by  any  one,  that  it  cannot  change 
place,  because  it  hath  none,  for  the  spirits  are  not  in 
loco,  but  ubi ;  I  suppose  that  way  of  talking  will  not 
now  be  of  much  weight  to  many,  in  an  age  that  is  not 
much  disposed  to  admire,  or  suffer  themselves  to  be  de* 
ceived  by  such  unintelligible  ways  of  speaking.  But  if 
any  one  thinks  there  is  any  sense  in  that  distinction, 
and  that  it  is  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  I  desire 
him  to  put  it  into  intelligible  English ;  and  then  from 
thence  draw  a  reason  to  show,  that  immaterial  spirits 
are  not  capable  of  motion.    Indeed  motion  cannot  be 
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attributed  to  God ;  not  because  he  is  an  immateria!,  but 
because  he  is  an  infinite  spirit. 

^  22.  Let  lis  compare  then  our  complex  la^^  gf  ^^ul 
idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit  with  our  com-  and  body 
plex  idea  of  body,  and  see  whether  there  be  wmpared. 
any  more  obscurity  in  one  than  in  the  other,  and  in  which 
most.  Our  idea  of  body,  as  I  think,  is  an  extended 
solid  substance,  capable  of  communicating  motion  by 
impulse:  and  our  idea  of  aoui,  as  an  immaterial  spirit, 
is  of  a  substance  that  thinks,  and  has  a  power  of  ex- 
citing motion  in  body,  by  willing  or  thought.  These,  I 
think,  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as 
contra-distinguished  ;  and  now  let  us  examine  which 
has  most  obscurity  in  it,  and  difficulty  to  be  appre- 
hended. I  know,  that  people,  whose  thoughts  are  im- 
mersed in  matter,  and  have  so  subjected  their  minds  to 
their  senses,  that  they  seldom  reflect  on  any  thing  be- 
yond them,  are  apt  to  say,  they  cannot  comprehend 
a  thinking  thing,  which  perhaps  is  true  :  but  I  affirm, 
when  they  consider  it  well,  they  can  no  more  compre- 
hend an  extended  thing. 

^  33.  If  any   one   say,    he   knows  not 
what  it  is   thinks   in  him;  he  means,  he  Cohmonof 
,  '  solid  parts  m 

knows   not  what  the  substance  is   ot    that  body  as  hani 
thinking  thing :  no  more,  say  I,  knows  he  to  be  cun- 
whatthe  substance  is  of  that  solid  thing,  ^ewedaa^ 
Farther,  if  he  says  he  knows  not  how  he  ^  ^J."*'  "" 
thinks ;    I  answer,  neither  knows  he  how 
he   is   extended ;    how  the    solid   parts   of  body  are 
united,  or  cohere  together  to  make  extension.     For 
though  the   pressure  of  the  particles  of  air  may  ac- 
count for  the  cohesion  of  several  parts  of  matter,  that 
are  grosser  than  the  particles  of  air,  and  have   pores 
less  than  the  corpuscles  of  air  ;  yet  the  weight,  or  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  cause  of 
the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  themselves.     And 
if  the  pressure  of  the  aether,  or   any  subtiler  matter 
than  the  air,  may  unite,  and  hold  fast  together  the  parts 
of  a  particle  of  air,  as  well  as  other  bodies;  yet  it  can- 
not make  bonds  for  itself,  and  hold  together  the  parts 
that  make  up  every  the  least  corpuscle  of  that  materia 
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subtilis.  So  that  the  hypothesis,  how  ingeniously  so- 
ever explained,  by  showing,  that  the  parts  of  sensible 
bodies  are  held  together  by  the  pressure  of  other  exter- 
nal insensible  bodies,  reaches  not  the  parts  of  the  aether 
itself;  and  by  how  much  the  more  evident  it  proves, 
that  the  parts  of  other  bodies  are  held  together  by  the 
external  pressure  of  the  aether,  and  can  have  no  other 
conceivable  cause  of  their  cohesion  and  union,  by  so 
much  the  more  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  aether 
itself;  which  we  can  neither  conceive  without  parts, 
they  being  bodies,  and  divisible;  nor  yet  how  their 
parts  cohere,  they  wanting  that  cause  of  cohesion, 
which  is  given  of  the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  all  other 
bodies. 

§  24.  But,  in  truth,  the  pressure  of  any  ambient 
fluid,  how  great  soever^  can  be  no  intelligible  cause  of 
the  cohesion  of  the  solid  parts  of  matter.  For  though 
such  a  pressure  may  hinder  the  avulsion  of  two  polished 
superficies,  one  from  another,  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  them,  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  polished  mar- 
bles ;  yet  it  can  never,  in  the  least,  hinder  the  separa- 
tion by  a  motion,  in  a  line  parallel  to  those  surfaces. 
Because  the  ambient  fluid,  having  a  full  liberty  to  suc- 
ceed in  each  point  of  space,  deserted  by  a  lateral  mo- 
tion, resists  such  a  motion  of  bodies  so  joined,  no  more 
than  it  would  resist  the  motion  of  that  body,  were  it 
on  all  sides  environed  by  that  fluid,  and  touched  no 
other  body :  and  therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  cause 
of  cohesion,  all  parts  of  bodies  must  be  easily  separable 
by  such  a  lateral  sliding  motion.  For  if  the  pressure  of 
the  aether  be  the  adequate  cause  of  cohesion,  wherever 
that  cause  operates  not,  there  can  be  no  cohesion.  And 
since  it  cannot  operate  against  such  a  lateral  separation, 
(as  has  been  shown)  therefore  in  every  imaginary  plane, 
intersecting  any  mass  of  matter,  there  could  be  no  more 
cohesion,  than  of  two  polished  surfaces,  which  will 
always,  notwithstanding  any  imaginable  pressure  of  a 
fluid,  easily  slide  one  from  another.  So  that,  perhaps, 
how  clear  an  idea  soever  we  think  we  have  of  the  ex- 
tension of  body,  which  is  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of 
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solid  parts,  he  that  shall  well  consider  It  in  his  mind, 
may  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  is  as  easy  for  him 
to  have  a  clear  idea,  how  the  soul  thinks,  as  how  body 
is  extended.  For  since  body  is  no  farther,  nor  other- 
wise extended,  than  by  the  union  and  cohesion  of  its 
solid  parts,  we  shall  very  ill  comprehend  the  extension 
of  body,  without  understanding  wherein  consista  the 
union  and  cohesion  of  its  parts  :  which  seems  to  me  as 
incomprehensible,  as  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  how 
it  is  performed. 

^  25.  I  allow  it  is  usual  for  most  people  to  wonder 
how  any  one  should  find  a  difficulty  in  what  they  think 
they  every  day  observe.  Do  we  not  see,  will  they  be 
ready  to  say,  the  parts  of  bodies  stick  firmly  together  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  more  common?  And  what  doubt 
can  there  be  made  of  it  ?  And  the  like,  I  say,  con- 
cerning thinking  and  voluntary  motion :  Do  we  not 
every  moment  experiment  it  in  oui-selves?  and  there- 
fore can  it  be  doubted  ?  The  matter  of  fact  is  clear,  I 
confess ;  but  when  we  would  a  little  nearer  look  into 
it,  and  consider  how  it  is  done,  there  I  think  we  are 
at  a  loss,  both  in  the  one,  and  the  other  ;  and  can  as 
little  understand  how  the  parts  of  body  cohere,  as  how 
we  ourselves  perceive,  or  move.  I  would  have  any  one 
intelligibly  explain  to  me,  how  the  parts  of  gold,  or 
brass,  (that  but  now  in  fusion  were  as  loose  from  one 
another,  as  the  particles  of  water,  or  the  sands  of  an 
hour-glass)  come  in  a  few  moments  to  be  so  united, 
and  adhere  so  strongly  one  to  another,  that  the  utmost 
force  of  men's  arms  cannot  separate  them;  a  consider- 
ing man  will,  I  suppose,  be  here  at  a  loss,  to  satisfy  his 
own,  or  another  man's  understanding. 

^  26.  The  little  bodies  that  compose  that  fluid  we 
call  water,  are  so  extremely  small,  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  one,  who  by  a  microscope  (and  yet  I  have 
heard  of  some  that  have  magnified  to  ten  thousand ; 
nay,  to  much  above  a  hundred  thousand  times)  pre- 
tended to  perceive  their  distinct  bulk,  figure,  or  mo- 
tion :  and  the  particles  of  water  are  also  so  perfectly 
loose  one  from  another,  that  the  least  force  sensibly 
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separates  them.  Nay,  if  we  consider  their  perpetual 
motion,  we  must  allow  them  to  have  no  cohesion  one 
with  another;  and  yet  let  but  a  sharp  cold  come,  thej 
unite,  they  consolidate,  these  little  atoms  cohere^  and 
are  not,  without  great  force,  separable.  He  that  could 
find  the  bonds  that  tie  these  heaps  of  loose  little  bodies 
together  so  firmly  ;  he  that  could  make  known  the  ce- 
ment that  makes  them  stick  so  fast  one  to  another ; 
would  discover  a  great,  and  yet  unknown  secret :  and 
yet  when  that  was  done,  would  he  be  far  enough  from 
making  the  extension  of  body  (which  is  the  cohesion 
of  its  solid  parts)  intelligible,  till  he  could  show  wherein 
consisted  the  union,  or  consoj^idation  of  the  parts  of 
those  bonds,  or  of  that  cement,  or  of  the  least  particle 
of  matter  that  exists.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  this 
primary  and  supposed  obvious  quality  of  body  will  be 
found,  when  examined,  to  be  as  incomprehensible  as 
any  thing  belonging  to  our  minds,  and  a  solid  extended 
substance  as  hard  to  be  conceived  as  a  thinking  im* 
material  one,  whatever  difficulties  some  would  raise 
against  it. 

§  27.  For,  to  extend  our  thoughts  a  little  farther, 
that  pressure,  which  is  brought  to  explain  the  cohesion 
of  bodies,  is  as  unintelligible  as  the  cohesion  itself. 
For  if  matter  be  considered,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  finite, 
let  any  one  send  his  contemplation  to  the  extremities 
of  the  universe^  and  there  see  what  conceivable  hoops, 
what  bond  he  can  imagine  to  hold  this  mass  of  matter 
in  so  close  a  pressure  together ;  from  whence  steel  has 
its  firmness,  and  the  parts  of  a  diamond  their  hardness 
and  indissolubility.  If  matter  be  finite,  it  must  have 
its  extremes  ;  and  there  must  be  something  to  hinder  it 
from  scattering  asunder.  If,  to  avoid  this  difliculty, 
any  one  will  throw  himself  into  the  supposition  and 
abyss  of  infinite  matter,  let  him  consider  what  light  he 
thereby  brings  to  the  cohesion  of  body,  and  whether 
he  be  ever  the  nearer  making  it  inteUigible,  by  re- 
solving it  into  a  supposition,  the  most  absurd  and  most 
incomprehensible  of  all  other :  So  far  is  our  extension 
of  body  (which  is  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of  solid 
parts)  from  being  clearer,  or  more  distinct,  when  we 
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would  inquire  into  the  nature,  cause,  or  manner  of  it, 
than  the  idea  of  thinking. 

^  28.  Another  idea  we  have  of  body  is 
the  power  of  communication  of  motion  by  Commum- 
impulse :  and  of  our  souls,  the  power  of  motion  by 
exciting  motion  by  thought.     These  ideas,  impilse^  or 
the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds  by  thought, 
every  day's  experience  clearly  furnishes  us  f^^^w"^' 
with  :  but  if  here  again  we  inquire  how  this 
is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.     For  to  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impulse,  wherein  as  much 
motion  is  lost  to  one  body  as  i^  got  to  the  other,  which 
is  the  ordinariest  case,  we  can  have  no  other  concep- 
tion, but  of  the  passing  of  motion  out  of  one  body  into 
another:  which,   I   think,  is  as  obscure   and  uncon-* 
ceivable,  as  how  our  minds  move  or  stop  our  bodies 
by  thought,  which  we  every  moment  find  they  do. 
The  increase  of  motion  by  impulse,  which  is  observed 
or  believed  sometimes  to  happen,  is  yet  harder  to  be 
understood.     We  have  by  daily  experience  clear  evi- 
dence  of  motion  produced  both  by  impulse  and  by 
thought ;    but  the  manner  how,  hardly  comes  within 
our  comprehension  :  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  in  both. 
So  that  however  we  consider  motion,  and  its  commu- 
nication,  either  from  body  or  spirit,  the  idea  which 
belongs  to  spirit  is  at  least  as  clear  as  that  which  be- 
longs to  body.  '  And  if  we  consider  the  active  power 
of  moving,  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  motivity,  it  is  much 
clearer  in  spirit  than  body  ;  since  two  bodies,  placed  by 
one  another  at  rest,  will  never  afford  us  the  idea  of 
a  power  in  the  one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  bor- 
rowed motion  :  whereas  the  mind,  every  day,  affords 
us  ideas  of  an  active  power  of  moving  of  bodies ;  and 
therefore  it  is  worth  our  consideration,  whether  active 
power  be  not  the  proper  attribute  of  spirits,  and  pas- 
sive power  of  matter.     Hence  may  be  conjectured,  that 
created  spirits  are  not  totally  separate  from  matter, 
because  they  are  both  active  and  passive.     Pure  spirit, 
viz,  God,  is  only  active ;  pure  matter  is  only  passive ; 
those  beings  that  are  both  active  and  passive,  we  may 
judge  to  partake  of  both.    But  be  that  as  it  wilU  I 
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Hdukf  we  have  as  maDj,  and  as  clear  ideas  belonging  io 
spirit,  as  we  have  belonging  to  body,  the  substance  of 
each  being  equally  unknown  to  us,  and  the  idea  of 
thinking  in  spuit  as  clear  as  of  extension  in  body ; 
and  the  communication  of  motion  by  thought,  whidi 
we  attribute  to  spirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  by  impulse^ 
which  we  ascribe  to  body.  Constant  experience  makes 
us  sensible  of  both  these,  though  our  narrow  under- 
standings can  comprehend  neither.  For  when  the  mind 
would  look  beyond  those  original  ideas  we  have  from 
sensation  or  reflection,  and  penetrate  into  their  causes, 
and  manner  of  production,  we  find  still  it  discovers 
nothing  but  its  own  short-sightedness, 

^  29.  To  conclude ;  sensation  convinces  us,  that 
there  are  solid  extended  substances ;  and  reflection,  that 
there  are  thinking  ones :  experience  assures  us  of  the 
existence  of  such  beings ;  and  that  the  one  hath  a  power 
to  move  body  by  impulse,  the  other  by  thought ;  this 
we  cannot  doubt  of.  Experience,  I  say,  eveiy  moment 
furnishes  us  with  the  clear  ideas,  both  of  the  one  and 
the  other.  But  beyond  these  ideas,  as  received  from 
their  proper  sources,  our  faculties  will  not  reach.  If 
we  would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  causes,  and 
manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extension  clearer 
than  we  do  of  thinking.'  If  we  would  explain  them 
any  farther,  one  is  as  easy  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  substance  we  know 
not  should  by  thought  set  body  into  motion^  than  how 
a  substance  we  know  not  should  by  impulse  set  body 
into  motion.  So  that  we  are  no  more  able  to  discover 
wherein  the  ideas  belonging  to  body  consist,  than  those 
belonging  to  spirit.  From  whence  it  seems  probable 
to  me,  that  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  sensation 
and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts ;  be* 
yoiid  which  the  mind,  whatever  efibrts  it  would  make, 
is  not  able  to  advance  one  jot ;  nor  can  it  make  any  dis- 
coveriesy  when  it  would  pry  into  the  nature  and  hidden 
causes  of  those  ideas. 

Idea  df  body  §  30.  So  that,  in  short,  the  idea  we  have 
and  spirit  of  spirit,  compared  with  the  idea  we  have 
pompared.      q(  ^ody,  stands  thus ;  the  substance  of  spir 
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rit  is  unknown  to  us  ;  and  so  is  the  substance  of  body 
equally  unknown  to  us.  Two  primary  qualities  or 
properties  of  body,  viz.  solid  coherent  parts  and  im- 
pulse, we  have  distinct  clear  ideas  of:  so  likewise 
we  know,  and  have  distinct  clear  ideas  of  two  primary 
qualities  or  properties  of  spirit,  viz.  thinking  and  a 
power  of  action ;  i.  e.  a  power  of  beginning  or  stop- 
ping several  thoughts  or  motions.  We  have  also  the 
ideas  of  several  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  and  have 
the  clear  distinct  ideas  of  them  ;  which  qualities  are  but 
the  various  modifications  of  the  extension  of  cohering 
solid  parts,  and  their  motion.  We  have  likewise  the 
ideas  of  the  several  modes  of  thinking,  viz.  believing, 
doubting,  intending,  fearing,  hoping;  all  which  are 
but  the  several  modes  of  thinking.  We  have  also  the 
ideas  of  willing  and  moving  the  body  consequent  to 
it,  and  with  the  body  itself  too;  for,  as  has  been  shown, 
spirit  is  capable  of  motion. 

^  31.    Lastly,    if  this  notion  of  imma- 
terial spirit  may  have  perhaps  some  diffi-    -^,"."'^" 
culties  in  it  not  easy  to  he  explained,  we  volves  no 
have  therefore  no  more  reason  to  deny  or  more  diffi- 
doubt   the   existence   of  such    spirits   than  "^"''y !?  ■'  - 
we  have  to  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  j^" 
body ;  because  the  notion  of  body  is  cum- 
bered with  some  difficulties  very  hard,  and  perhaps  im- 
possible to  be  explained  or  understood  by  us.     For  I 
would  fain  have  instanced  any  thing  in  our  notion  of 
spirit  move  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradiction,  than 
the  very  notion  of  body  includes  in  it :  the  divisibility 
in  infinitum  of  any  finite  extension  involving  us,  whe- 
ther we  grant  or  deny  it,  in  consequences  impossible  to 
be  explicated  or  made  in  our  appreiiensions  consistent; 
consequences  that  carry  gi-eater  difficulty,  and  more  ap- 
parent absurdity,  than  any  thing  can  follow  from  the 
notion  of  an  inmiaterial  knowing  substance. 

^  32.  Which  we  are  not  at  all  to  wonder  ^  j^ 
at,  since  we  having  but  some  few  super-  nothingbe- 
ficial  ideas  of  things,  discovered  to  ua  only  yond  our 
by  the    senses    from   without,    or   by   the  '*'"I''^  "'^^ 
mind,  reilecting  ou  what  it  expenmcots  ia  itself  vilU.- 
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in,  have  no  knowledge  beyond  that,  much  less  of  the 
internal  constitution,  and  ti*ue  nature  of  things,  being 
destitute  of  faculties  to  attain  it.     And  therefore  exi)e- 
rimenting  and  discovering  in  ourselves  knowledge,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  as  certainly  as  we  ex- 
periment, or  discover  in  things  vrithout  us,  the  cohe- 
sion and  separation  of  solid  parts,  which  is  the  exten- 
sion and  motion  of  bodies ;  we  have  as  much  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with   our  notion  of  immaterial   spirit,  as 
with  our  notion  of  body,  and  the  existence  of  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other.     For  it  being  no  more  a  contra- 
diction that  thinking  should  exist,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent from  solidity,  than  it  is  a  contradiction  that 
solidity  should  exist,  separate  and  independent  from 
thinking,  they  being  both  but  simple  ideas,  independent 
one  from  another ;  and  having  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
in  us  of  thinking,  as  of  solidity ;  I  know  not  why  we  may 
not  as  well  allow  a  thinking  thing  without  solidity,  i.  e. 
immaterial,  to  exist ;  as  a  solid  thing  without  thinking, 
1.  e.  matter,  to  exist ;  especially  since  it  is  not  harder  to 
conceive  how  thinking  should  exist  without  matter,  than 
how  matter  should  think.     For  whensoever  we  would 
proceed  beyond  these  simple  ideas  we  have  from  sensa- 
tion and  reflection,  and  dive  farther  into  the  nature  of 
things,  we  fall  presently  into  darkness  and  obscurity, 
perplexedness'and  difficulties  ;  and  can  discover  nothing 
farther  but  our  own  blindness  and  ignorance.     But 
whichever  of  these  complex  ideas  be  clearest,  that  of 
body,  or  immaterial  spirit,  this  is  evident,  that  the  sim- 
ple ideas  that  make  them  up  are  no  other  than  what  we 
have  received  from  sensation  or  reflection  :  and  so  is  it 
of  all  our  other  ideas  of  substances,  even  of  God  himself. 
T3  \r  i-.  J       ^  S3.  For  if  we  examine  the  idea  we 

idea  or  Cjoq.  ,     '        «  ,  i       .  i.       •!_!  i 

have  of  the  incomprehensible  supreme  be- 
ing, we  shall  find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way ; 
and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  God  and 
separate  spirits  are  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  we 
receive  from  reflection :  v.  g.  having,  from  what  we 
experiment  in  ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  existence  and 
duration;  of  knowledge  and  power;  of  pleasure  and 
/lapjpiness ;  and  of  several  other  qualities  and  powers, 
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\i^hich  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without :  when 
we  would  frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can  to 
the  supreme  being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  these 
with  our  idea  of  infinity ;  and  so  putting  them  toge- 
ther, make  our  complex  idea  of  God.  For  that  the 
mind  has  such  a  power  of  enlarging  some  of  its  ideas, 
received  from  sensation  and  reflection,  has  been  already 
shown. 

§  S4.  If  I  find  that  I  know  some  few  things,  and 
some  of  them,  or  all,  perhaps  imperfectly,  I  can  frame 
an  idea  of  knowing  twice  as  many ;  which  I  can  double 
again,  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  number;  and  thus  en- 
large my  idea  of  knowledge,  by  extending  its  compre-^ 
hension  to  all'  things  existing,  or  possible.  The  same 
also  I  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfectly ;  i.  e; 
all  their  qualities,  powers,  causes,  consequences,  and 
relations,  &c.  till  all  be  perfectly  known  that  is  in 
them,  or  can  any  way  relate  to  them  ;  and  thus  frame 
the  idea  of  infinite  or  boundless  knowledge.  The  same 
may  also  be  done  of  power,  till  we  come  to  that  we 
call  infinite ;  and  also  of  the  duration  of  existence  with- 
out beginning  or  end ;  and  so  frame  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  being.  The  degrees  or  extent  wherein  we  ascribe 
existence,  power,  wisdom,  and  all  other  perfections 
(which  we  can  have  any  ideas  of)  to  that  sovereign  be- 
ing which  we  call  God,  being  all  boundless  and  infi- 
nite, we  frame  the  best  idea  of  him  pur  minds  are  ca- 
pable of :  all  which  is  done,  I  say,  by  enlarging  those 
simple  ideas  we  have  taken  from  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  by  reflection ;  or  by  our  senses,  from  ex- 
terior things ;  to  that  vastness  to  which  infinity  can  ex- 
tend them. 

Id  f  God  ^  ^^*  ^^^  ^*  ^^  infinity,  which  joined  to 
our  ideas  of  existence,  power,  knowledge, 
&c.  makes  that  complex  idea,  whereby  we  represent  to 
ourselves,  the  best  we  can,  the  supreme  being.  For 
though  in  his  own  essence  (which  certainly  we  do  not 
know,  not  knowing  the  I'eal  essence  of  a  pebble,  or  a 
fly,  or  of  our  own  selves)  God  be  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded ;  yet,  I  think,  I  may  say  we  have  no  other  idea 
of  him  but  a  complex  one  of  existence^  knowledge. 
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power,  happiness,  &c.  infinite  and  eternal :  which  are 
all  distinct  ideas,  and  some  of  them,  being  relative,  are 
again  compounded  of  others ;  all  which  being,  as  has 
been  shown,  originally  got  from  sensation  and  reflection, 
go  to  make  up  the  idea  or  notion  we  have  of  God. 

^36.  This  farther  is  to   be   observed, 

SiiS  kx  *^^^  ^^^^  *^  "^  ^^^*  ^^  attribute  to  God, 
^d^pSite,  bating  infinity,  which  is  not  also  a  part  of 
but  those  got  our  complex  idea  of  other  spirits.  Because 
from  aensa^  being  capable  of  no  other  simple  ideas,  be* 
jonorrefleo.  longing  to  any  thing  but  body,  but  those 
which  by  reflection  we  receive  from  the 
operation  of  our  own  minds,  we  can  attribute  to  spi- 
rits no  other  but  what  we  receive  from  thence  :  and  all 
the  difference  we  can  put  between  them  in  our  con- 
templation of  spirits,  is  only  in  the  several  extents  and 
degrees  of  their  knowledge,  power,  duration^  happi* 
ness,  &c.  For  that  in  our  ideas,  as  well  of  spirits,  as 
of  other  things,  we  are  restrained  to  those  we  receive 
from  sensation  and  reflection,  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  in  our  ideas  of  spirits,  how  much  soever  advanced 
in  perfection  beyond  those  of  bodies,  even  to  that  of 
infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  of  the  manner 
wherein  they  discover  their  thoughts  one  to  another: 
though  we  must  necessarily  conclude,  that  separate  sp- 
rits, which  are  beings  that  have  perfecter  knowk^ 
and  greater  happiness  than  we,  must  needs  have  also  a 
perfecter  way  of  communicating  their  thoughts  than 
we  have,  who  are  fain  to  make  use  of  corporeal  signs 
and  particular  sounds ;  which  are  therefore  of  most  ge* 
neral  use,  as  being  the  best  and  quickest  we  are  capable 
of.  But  of  immediate  communication,  having  uo  ex- 
periment in  ourselves,  and  consequently  no  notion  of 
it  at  all,  we  have  no  idea  how  spirits,  which  use  not 
words,  can  with  quickness,  or  much  less  how  spirits, 
that  have  no  bodies,  can  be  masters  of  their  own 
thoughts,  and  communicate  or  conceal  them  at  plea- 
sure, though  we  cannot  but  necessarily  suppose  they 
have  such  a  power. 

Recapitula^        §  37*  And  thus  we  have  seen,  what  kind 
tion.         '  of  ideas  we  have  of  substances  of  all 
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wherein   they  consist,   and   how  we   came  by  them. 
From  whence,  I  think,  it  is  very  evident. 

First,  That  all  our  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  sub- 
stances  are  nothing  but  collections  of  simple  ideas,  with 
a  supposition  of  something  to  which  they  belong,  and 
in  which  they  subsist ;  though  of  this  supposed  some- 
thing we  have  no  clear  distinct  idea  at  all. 

Secondly,  That  all  the  simple  ideas,  that  thus  united 
in  one  common  substratum  make  up  our  complex  ideas 
of  several  sorts  of  substances,  are  no  other  but  such 
as  we  have  received  from  sensation  or  reflection.  So 
that  even  in  those  which  we  think  we  are  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with,  and  that  come  nearest  the  com- 
prehension of  our  most  enlarged  conceptions,  we  can- 
not go  beyond  those  simple  ideas.  And  even  in  those 
which  seem  most  remote  from  all  we  have  to  do  with, 
and  do  infinitely  surpass  any  thing  we  can  perceive  in 
ourselves  by  reflection,  or  discover  by  sensation  in 
other  things,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  but  those  simple 
ideas,  which  we  originally  received  from  sensation  or 
reflection ;  as  is  evident  in  the  complex  ideas  we  have 
of  angels,  and  particularly  of  God  himself. 

Thirdly,  That  most  of  the  simple  ideas,  that  make 
up  our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  when  truly  con- 
sidered, are  only  powers,  however  we  are  apt  to  take 
them  for  positive  qualities ;  v.  g.  the  greatest  part  of 
the  ideas  that  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold  are  yel- 
lowness, great  weight,  ductility,  fusibility  and  solubility 
in  aqua  regia,  &c.  all  united  together  in  an  unknown 
substratum :  all  which  ideas  are  nothing  else  but  so  many 
relations  to  other  substances,  and  are  not  really  in  the 
gold,  considered  barely  in  itself,  though  they  depend  on 
those  real  and  primary  qualities  of  its  internal  constitu-* 
tion,  whereby  it  has  a  fitness  differently  to  operate,  and 
be  operated  on  by  several  other  substances. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 
Of  collective  Ideas  of  Substances. 

One  idea  ^  ^'    BESIDES   these  complex  ideas  of 

several  single  substances^  as  of  man^  horse, 
gold,  violet,  apple,  &c.  the  mind  hath  also  complex 
collective  ideas  of  substances ;  which  I  so  call,  because 
such  ideas  are  made  up  of  many  particular  substances 
considered  together,  -as  united  into  one  idea,  and 
which  so  joined  are  looked  on  as  one ;  v.  g.  the  idea 
of  such  a  collection  of  men  as  make  an  army,  though 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  substances,  is  as 
much  one  idea,  as  the  idea  of  a  man :  and  the  great 
collective  idea  of  all  bodies  whatsoever,  signified  by  the 
name  world,  is  as  much  one  idea,  as  the  idea  of  any 
the  least  particle  of  matter  in  it ;  it  sufficing  to  the 
unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be  considered  as  one  repre- 
sentation or  pictui*e,  though  made  up  of  ever  so  many 
particulars. 

Made  by  the  §  ^*  't'hese  collective  ideas  of  substances 
power  of  the  mind  makes  by  its  power  of  composi- 
compowng  ^Jqu^  ^jj^j  uniting  severally  either  simple  or 
in  e  inin  .  ^j^pj^^^  ideas  into  one,  as  it  does  by  the 
same  faculty  make  the  complex  ideas  of  particular  sub- 
stances, consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  divers  simple 
ideas,  united  in  one  substance ;  and  as  the  mind,  by 
putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes  the 
collective  mode,  or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a 
score,  or  a  gross,  &c.  so  by  putting  together  several 
particular  substances,  it  makes  collective  ideas  of  sub- 
stances,, as  a  troop,  an  army,  a  swarm,  a  city,  a  fleet ; 
each  of  which,  every  one  finds,  that  he  represents  to  his 
own  mind  by  one  idea,  in  one  view  ;  and  so,  under  that 
notion  considers  those  several  things  as  perfectly  one, 
as  one  ship,  or  one  atom.  Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive, 
how  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  should  make  one 
idea,  than  how  a  man  should  make  one  idea :  it  being 
as  easy  to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one  the  idea  of  a  gi*eat 
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number  of  men,  and  consider  it  as  one,  as  it  is  to 
unite  into  one  particular  all  the  distinct  ideas  that  m^e 
up  the  composition  of  a  man,  and  consider  them  all 
together  as  one. 

§  S.     Amongst   such  kind  of  collective  ^y^  artificial 
ideas,  are  to  be  counted  most  part  of  arti-  things  are 
ficial  things,  at  least  such  of  them  as  are  ^Uective 
made   up    of  distinct   substances :  and,  in  ^  ^^' 
truth,  if  we  consider  all  these  collective  ideas  aright,  as 
army,  constellation,  universe,  as  they  are  united  into 
so  many  single  ideas,  they  are  but  the  artificial  draughts 
of  the  mind ;  bringing  things  very  remote,  and  inde*' 
pendent  on  one  another,  into  one  view,  the  better  to 
contemplate  and  discourse  of  them,  united  into  one 
conception,  and  signified  by  one  name.     For  there  are 
no  things  so  remote^  nor  so  contrary,  which  the  mind 
cannot,  by  this  art  of  composition,  bring  into  one  idea ; 
as  is  visible  in  that  signified  by  the  universe. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  Relation. 

§  1.  Besides  the  ideas,  whether  sim-  .^^  . 
pie  or  complex,  that  the  mind  has  of  ^j^atf^ 
things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  there 
are  others  it  gets  from  their  comparison  one  with 
another.  The  understanding,  in  the  consideration  of 
any  thing,  is  not  confined  to  that  precise  object :  it 
can  carry  any  idea  as  it  were  beyond  itself,  or  at  least 
look  beyond  it,  to  see  how  it  stands  in  conformity  to 
any  other.  When  the  mind  so  considers  one  thing,  that 
it  does  as  it  were  bring  it  to  and  set  it  by  another,  and 
carry  its  view  from  one  to  the  other :  this  is,  as  the 
words  import,  relation  and  respect ;  and  the  denomi- 
nations given  to  positive  things,  intimating  that  respect, 
and  serving  as  marks  to  lead  the  thoughts  beyond  the 
subject  itself  denominated  to  something  distinct  from 
it,  are  what  we  call  relatives :  and  the  things,  so  brought 
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together,  related.  Thus,  when  the  mind  catmien 
Caius  as  such  a  positive  being,  it  takes  nothing  into  that 
idea,  but  what  really  exists  in  Caius;  v.  g.  when  I 
consider  him  as  a  man,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but 
the  complex  idea  of  the  species,  man.  So  likewise, 
when  I  say  Caius  is  a  white  man,  I  have  nothing  but 
the  bare  consideration  of  a  man  who  hath  that  white 
colour.  But  when  I  give  Caius  the  name  husband,  I 
intimate  some  other  person ;  and  when  I  give  him  the 
name  whiter,  I  intimate  some  other  thing :  in  both 
cases  my  thought  is  led  to  something  beyond  Caius, 
and  there  are  two  things  brought  into  consideratioQ. 
And  since  any  idea,  whether  simple  or  complex:,  may  be 
the  occasion  why  the  mind  thus  brings  two  things  to- 
gether, and  as  it  were  takes  a  view  of  them  at  once, 
though  still  considered  as  distinct ;  therefore  any  of  our 
ideas  may  be  the  foundation  of  relation.  As  in  the 
above-mentioned  instance,  the  contract  and  ceremony 
of  marriage  with  Sempronia  is  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
nomination or  relation  of  husband;  and  the  colour 
white  the  occasion  why  he  is  said  to  be  whiter  than 
free-stone. 

^  ^2.  These,  and  the  like  relations,  ex- 

withouTcor-  pr^ssed  by  relative  terms,  that  have  others 
relative  answering  them,  with  a  reciprocal  intima- 
termsnot  tion,  as  father  and  son,  bigger  and  less, 
®^^P^"  cause  and  effect,  are  very  obvious  to  eveiy 
one,  and  every  body  at  first  sight  perceives 
the  relation.  For  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife, 
and  such  other  correlative  terms,  seem  so  nearly  to  be- 
long one  to  another,  and  through  custom  do  so  readily 
chime  and  answer  one  another  in  people's  memories, 
that,  upon  the  naming  of  either  of  them,  the  thoughts 
are  presently  carried  beyond  the  thing  so  named  ;  and 
nobody  overlooks  or  doubts  of  a  relation,  where  it  is 
80  plainly  intimated.  But  where  languages  have  failed 
to  give  correlative  names,  there  the  relation  is  not 
always  so  easily  taken  notice  of.  Concubine  is,  no 
doubt,  a  relative  name,  as  well  as  wife :  but  in  lan- 
guages where  this,  and  the  like  words,  have  not  a  c^ 
relative  term,  there  people  are  not  so  apt  to  take  them 
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to  be  so,  83  wanting  that  evident  mark  of  relation 
which  is  between  correlatives,  which  seem  to  explain 
one  another,  and  not  to  be  able  to  exist,  but  together. 
Hence  it  is,',  that  many  of  those  names  which,  duly 
considered,  do  include  evident  relations,  have  been 
called  external  denominations.  But  all  names,  that  are 
more  than  empty  sounds,  must  signify  some  idea,  which 
is  either  in  the  thing  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  and 
then  it  is  positive,  and  is  looked  on  as  united  to,  and 
existing  in  the  thing  to  which  the  denomination  is 
given  ;  or  else  it  arises  from  the  respect  the  mind  finds 
in  it  to  something  distinct  from  it,  with  which  it  consi- 
ders it ;  and  then  it  concludes  a  relation. 

&  3.  Another  sort  of  relative  terms  there  a _ 

js,   which   are   not  looked  on  to  be  either  ingiy  abso- 
relative,  or  so  much  as  external  denomina-  lute  terms 
tions ;  which  yet,  under  the  form  and  ap-  ">"}^">  ^e- 
pearance  of  signifying  something  absolute  in 
the  subject,  do  conceal  a  tacit,  though  less  observable 
relation.    Such  are  the  seemingly  positive  terms  of  old, 
great,  imperfect,  &c.  whereof  1  shall  have  occasion  to 
:ipeak  more  at  large  in  the  following  chapters. 

^  4.  This  farther  may  be  observed,  that  Relation  dif- 
the  ideas  of   relation  may  be  the  same  in  ferent  from 
men,  who  have  far  different  ideas   of  the  '■^^  things 
things    that    are   related,  or  that  are  thus  ^'^  "*    ' 
compared ;   v.  g.  those  who  have  far  different  ideas  of 
a  man,  may  yet  agree  in  the  notion  of  a  father  :  which 
is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  substance,  or  man,  and 
refers  only  to  an  act  of  that  thing  called  man,  whereby 
he  contributed  to  the  generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind, 
let  man  be  what  it  will. 

^  5.  The   nature    therefore    of   relation  Change  of 
consists  in  the  referring  or  comparing  two  ^'^"■"r  "^^ 
things  one  to  another;    from  which  com-  any  ehanao 
parison,  one  or  both  comes  to  be  denomi-  in  the  sub- 
nated.     And    if  either  of  those  things  be  jt^'t' 
removed  or  cease  to  be,  the  relation  ceases,  and  the  de- 
nomination consequent  to  it,  though  the  other  receive 
in  itself  no  alteration  at  all :  v.  g.  Caius,  whom  I  con- 
sider to-day  as  a  father,  ceases  to  be  so  to-morrow^  quI^ 
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by  the  death  of  his  son,  without  any  alteration  made 
in  himself.  Nay,  barely  by  the  mind's  changing  the 
object  to  which  it  compares  any  thing,  the  same  thing 
is  capable  of  having  contrary  denominations  at  the 
same  time ;  v.  g.  Caius,  compared  to  several  persons, 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  older  and  younger,  stronger  and 
weaker,  &c. 

§  6.  Whatsoever  doth  or  can  exist,  or  be 
Bdaiion  considered  as  one  thing,  is  positive  ;  and  so 
two^thingsT*  "°'  ^^^7  simple  ideas  and  substances,  but 
modes  also,  are  positive  beings  :  though  the 
parts  of  which  they  consist  are  very  often  relative  one 
to  another ;  but  the  whole  together  considered  as  one 
thing,  producing  in  us  the  complex  idea  of  one  thing, 
which  idea  is  in  our  minds,  as  one  picture,  though  an 
aggregate  of  divers  parts,  and  under  one  name»  it  is  a 
positive  or  absolute  thing,  or  idea.  Thus  a  triangle, 
though  the  parts  thereof  compared  one  to  another  be 
relative,  yet  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  a  positive  absolute 
idea.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  family,  a  tune,  iec 
for  there  can  be  no  relation,  but  betwixt  two  things  con- 
sidered as  two  things.  There  must  always  be  in  rela- 
tion two  ideas^  or  things,  either  in  themselves  reaUy  se- 
parate, or  considered  as  distinct,  and  then  a  g^und  or 
occasion  for  their  comparison. 

§  7.  Concerning  relation  in  general,  these 
AUthin^      things  may  be  considered. 
reStira.^  First,  that  there  is  no  one  thing,  whe- 

ther simple  idea,  substance,  mode,  or  rela- 
tion, or  name  of  either  of  them,  which  is  not  capaUe 
of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  considerations,  in  re- 
ference to  other  things;  and  therefore  this  makes  no 
small  part  of  men's  thoughts  and  words :  v.  g.  one  single 
man  may  at  once  be  concerned  in,  and  sustain  all  these 
following  relations,  and  many  more,  viz.  father,  bro- 
ther, son,  grandfather,  grandson,  father-in-law,  son-in- 
law,  husband,  friend,  enemy,  subject,  general,  judge, 
patron,  client,  professor,  European,  Englishman,  islander, 
servant,  master,  possessor,  captain,  superior,  inferior, 
bigger,  less,  older,  younger,  contemporary,  like,  un- 
like, &c.  to  an  almost  infinite  number :  he  being  ca- 
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pable  of  as  many  relations,  as  there  can  be  occasions  of 
comparing  him  to  other  things,  in  any  manner  of  agree- 

>  ment,  disagreement,  or  respect  whatsoever.  For,  as  I 
said,  relation  is  a  way  of  comparing  or  considering  two 
things  together,  and  giving  one  or  both  of  them  some 
appellation  from  that  comparison ;  and  sometimes  giv- 
ing even  the  relation  itself  a  name. 

§  8.  Secondly,  this  farther  may  be  con-  The  ideas  of 
sidered  concerning  relation,  that  though  it  relations 
be  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of  th^rf  Ae* 
things,   but  something  extraneous  and  su-  subjects  re« 
perinduced ;    yet  the  ideas  which  relative  lated. 
words  stand  for,  are  often  clearer  and  more 
distinct,  than  of  those  substances  to  which  they  do  belong. 
The  notion  we  have  of  a  father,  or  brother,  is  a  great 
deal  clearer  and  more  distinct,  than  that  we  have  of  a 
man  ;  or,  if  you  will,  paternity  is  a  thing  whereof  it  is 
easier  to  have  a  clear  idea,  than  of  humanity :  and  I 
can  much  easier  conceive  what  a  friend  is,  than  what 
Gk)d.     Because  the  knowledge  of  one  action,  or  one 
simple  idea,  is  oftentimes  sufficient  to  give  me  the  no- 
tion  of  a  relation :  but  to  the  knowing  of  any  substan- 
tial being,  an   accurate  collection  of  sundry  ideas  is 

.  necessary.  A  man,  if  he  compares  two  things  together, 
can  hardly  be  supposed  not  to  know  what  it  is,  wherein 
he  compares  them:  so  that  when  he  compares  any 
things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of  that  relation.  The  ideas  then  of  relations  are  capa- 
ble at  least  of  being  more  perfect  and  distinct  in  our 
minds  than  those  of  substances.  Because  it  is  com- 
monly hard  to  know  all  the  simple  ideas  which  are 
I'eally  in  any  substance,  but  for  the  most  part  easy  enough 
to  know  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  any  relation  I 
think  on,  or  have  a  name  for :  v.  g.  comparing  two 
men,  in  reference  to  one  common  parent,  it  is  very 
easy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brothers,  without  having  yet 
the  perfect  idea  of  a  man.  For  significant  relative 
words,  as  well  as  others,  standing  only  for  ideas ;  and 
those  being  all  either  simple,  or  made  up  of  simple 
ones,  it  suffices,  for  the  knowing  the  precise  idea  the 
relative  term  stands  for,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of 
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that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  relation  i  which  maj 
be  done  without  having  a  perfect  and  dear  idea  of  tl^ 
thing  it  is  attributed  to.  Thus  having  the  notion,  that 
one  laid  the  egg  out  of  which  the  other  was  hatched,  I 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and  chick,  be- 
tween the  two  cassiowaries  in  St.  James's  park ;  though 
perhaps  I  have  but  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  idea  of 
those  birds  themselves. 

Relations  §  9-    TMrdly,  though  there  be  a  great 

all  terminate  number  of  considerations^  wherein  things 
in  simple  may  be  compared  one  with  another,  and  so  a 
^^^'  multitude  of  relations;  yet  they  all  terminate 

in,  and  are  concerned  about,  those  simple  ideas^  either 
of  sensation  or  reflection :  which  I  think  to  be  the  whole 
materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To  clear  this,  I  shall 
show  it  in  the  most  considerable  relations  that  we  have 
any  notion  of,  and  in  some  that  seem  to  be  the  most 
remote  from  sense  or  reflection ;  which  yet  will  appear 
to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and  leave  it  past 
doubt,  that  the  notions  we  have  of  them  are  but  certain 
simple  ideas,  and  so  originally  derived  from  sense  or 
reflection. 
^       ,    ,        ^10.     Fourthly,  that  relation  bein^  the 

Terms  lead-  -j     •  r  ai.«  •i.x,  xi_ 

ing  the  mind  considenng  of  one  thmg  with  another^ 
beyond  the  which  is  extrinsecal  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that 
subject  de-     all  words  that  necessarily  lead  the  mind  to 

"^htive.  *"y  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^°  ^^^  supposed  really  to 
exist  in  that  thing,  to  which  the  words  are 
applied,  are  relative  words  :  v.  g.  a  man  black,  merrjv 
thoughtful,  thirsty,  angry,  extended ;  these,  and  the 
like,  are  all  absolute,  because  they  neither  signify  nor 
intimate  any  thing,  but  what  does  or  is  supposed  really 
to  exist  in  the  man  thus  denominated :  but  father,  bro- 
ther, king,  husband,  blacker,  merrier,  &c.  are  words 
which,  together  with  the  thing  they  denominate,  imply 
also  something  else  separate  and  exterior  to  the  exist- 
ence of  that  thing. 

Cmxdurion.        ^  ^\    ^^^'"^  ^^  d^'^"  \^^  premises 
concemmg  relation  in  general,  I  shall  now 

proceed  to  show,  in  some  instances,  how  all  the  ideas 

we  have  of  relation  are  made  up,  as  the  others  are,  only 
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of  simple  ideas  ;  and  that  they  all,  how  refined  or  re- 
mote from  sense  soever  they  seem,  terminate  at  last  in 
simple  ideas.  I  shall  begin  with  the  most  comprehen- 
sive relation,  wherein  all  things  that  do  or  can  exist  are 
concerned;  and  that  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  idea  whereof,  how  derived  from  the  two  fountains 
of  all  our  knowledge,  sensation,  and  reflection,  I  shall 
in  the  next  place  consider. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

0/  Cause  and  Effect,  and  other  Relations, 

ij  1.  In  the  notice  that  our  senses  take 
of  the  constant  vicissitude  of  tilings,  we  yp^";^,  ^^ 
cannot  but  observe,  that  several  particular, 
both  qualities  and  substances,  begin  to  exist ;  and  that 
they  receive  this  their  existence  from  the  due  appli- 
cation and  operation  of  some  other  being.  From  this 
observation  we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect.  That 
which  produces  any  simple  or  complex  idea  we  denote 
by  the  general  name  cause ;  and  that  which  is  pro- 
duced, effect.  Thus  finding  that  in  that  substance 
wliich  we  call  wax  fluidity,  which  is  a  simple  idea  that 
was  not  in  it  before,  is  constantly  produced  by  the  ap- 
])ltcation  of  a  certain  degree  of  lieat ;  we  call  the  simple 
idea  of  heat,  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax,  the  cause 
of  it,  and  fluidity  the  effect.  So  also  finding  that  the 
substance  of  wood,  which  is  a  certain  collection  of  sim- 
ple ideas,  so  called,  by  the  application  of  fire  is  turned 
into  another  substance,  called  ashes,  i.  e.  another  com- 
])lex  idea,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  quite 
different  from  that  complex  idea  which  we  call  wood  ; 
we  consider  fire,  in  relation  to  ashes,  as  cause,  and  the 
ashes  as  effect.  So  that  whatever  is  considered  by  us 
to  conduce  or  oiierate  to  the  producing  any  particular 
simple  idea,  or  collection  of  simple  ideas,  whether  sub- 
stance or  mode,  which  did  not  before  exist,  hath  thereby 
in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a  cause,  and  so  is  denomi- 
nated by  us. 
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Creation  ^  ^'  Having  thus,  from  what  our  senses 

generation^  are  able  to  discover,  in  the  operations  of 
makiiigal-  bodies  on  one  another,  got  the  notion  of 
teration.  cause  and  effect,  viz,  that  a  cause  is  that 
which  makes  any  other  thing,  either  simple  idea,  sub- 
stance or  mode,  begin  to  be :  and  an  effect  is  that  which 
had  its  beginning  from  some  other  thing :  the  ntiind  finds 
no  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  the  several  orighials  of 
things  into  two  sorts. 

First,  when  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  so  that 
no  part  thereof  did  ever  exist  before ;  as  when  a  new 
particle  of  matter  doth  begin  to  exist,  in  rerum  natura, 
which  had  before  no  being,  and  this  we  call  creation. 

Secondly,  when  a  thing  is  made  up  of  particles, 
which  did  all  of  them  before  exist,  but  that  very  thing 
so  constituted  of  pre-existing  particle,  which,  consi- 
dered all  together,  make  up  such  a  collection  of  simple 
ideas  as  had  not  any  existence  before ;  as  this  man,  this 
eggt  rose,  or  cherry,  &c.  And  this,  when  referred  to 
a  substance,  produced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
by  internal  principle,  but  set  on  work,  and  received 
from  some  external  agent  or  cause,  and  working  by 
insensible  ways,  which  we  perceive  not,  we  call  gene- 
ration ;  when  the  cause  is  extrinsecal,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  a  sensible  separation,  or  juxta-position  of 
discernible  parts,  we  call  it  making ;  and  such  are  all 
artificial  things.  When  any  simple  idea  is  produced, 
which  was  not  in  that  subject  before,  we  call  it  altera- 
tion. Thus  a  man  is  generated,  a  picture  made,  and 
either  of  them  altered,  when  any  new  sensible  quality 
or  simple  idea  is  produced  in  either  of  them,  which 
was  not  there  before ;  and  the  things  thus  made  to 
exist,  which  were  not  there  before,  are  effects ;  and 
those  things,  which  operated  to  the  existence,  causes. 
In  which,  and  all  other  causes,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  notion  of  cause  and  effect  has  its  rise  from  ideas, 
received  by  sensation,  or  reflection ;  and  that  this  rela- 
tion, how  comprehensible  soever,  terminates  at  last  in 
them.  For  to  have  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  it  suf- 
fices to  consider  any  simple  idea,  or  substance,  as  begin- 
ning to  exist  by  the  operation  of  some  other,  without 
knowing  the  manner  o£  tVv^A.  o^et^tlow. 
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§  3.  Time  and  place  are  also  the  foiinda- 
tioDS  of  very;  large  relations,  and  all  finitu  (j^^  ""^ 
beings  at  least  are  concerned  in  them.  But 
having  already  shown,  in  another  place,  how  we  get 
these  ideas,  it  may  suffice  here  to  intimate,  that  most 
of  the  denominations  of  things,  received  from  time, 
are  only  relations.  Thus  when  anyone  says,  that  queen 
Elizabeth  lived  sixty-nine,  and  reigned  forty-five  years, 
these  words  import  only  the  relation  of  that  duration 
to  some  other,  and  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
duration  of  her  existence  was  equal  to  sixty-nine,  and 
the  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-five  annual 
revolutions  of  the  sun  ;  and  so  are  all  words,  answering, 
how  long.  Again,  William  the  Conqueror  invaded 
England  about  the  year  1066,  which  means  this,  that 
taking  the  duration  from  our  Saviour's  time,  till  now, 
for  one  entire  great  lengtli  of  time,  it  shows  at  what 
distance  this  invasion  was  frona  the  two  extremes  :  and 
so  do  all  words  of  time,  answering  to  the  question,  when, 
which  show  only  the  distance  of  any  pointof  time,  from 
the  period  of  a  longer  duration,  from  which  we  measure, 
and  to  which  we  thereby  consider  it  as  related. 

^  4.  There  are  yet,  besides  those,  other  words  of 
time  that  ordinarily  are  thought  to  stand  for  positive 
ideas,  which  yet  will,  when  considered,  be  found  to 
Ik>  relative,  such  as  are  young,  old,  &c.  which  include 
and  intimate  the  relation  any  thing  has  to  a  certain 
length  of  duration,  whereof  we  have  the  idea  in  our 
minds.  Thus  having  settled  in  our  thoughts  the  idea 
of  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  man  to  he  seventy  years, 
when  we  say  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his  age  is 
yet  but  a  small  part  of  that  whicli  usually  men  attain 
to :  and  when  we  denominate  him  old,  we  mean  that 
Iiis  duration  is  run  out  almost  to  the  end  of  that  which 
men  do  not  usually  exceed.  And  so  it  is  but  com- 
paring the  particular  age,  or  duration  of  this  or  that 
man,  to  the  idea  of  that  duration  which  we  have  in  our 
minds  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  that  sort  of  animals ; 
which  is  plain,  in  the  appUcation  of  these  names  to 
other  things :  for  a  man  is  called  young  at  twenty 
years,  and  very  young  at  seven  years  old  ;  but  yet  a 
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horse  we  call  old  at  twenty,  and  a  dog  at  seven  years ; 
because  in  each  of  these  we  compare  their  age  to  different 
ideas  of  duration,  which  are  settled  in  our  minds,  as  be- 
longing to  these  several  sorts  of  animals,  in  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  nature.  But  the  sun  and  stars,  though  they  have 
out-lasted  several  generations  of  men,  we  call  not  oM, 
because  we  do  not  know  what  period  God  hath  set  to  that 
sort  of  beings.  This  term  belonging  properly  to  those 
things,  which  we  can  observe  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  by  a  natural  decay,  to  come  to  an  end  in  a  certain 
period  of  time ;  and  so  have  in  our  minds,  as  it  were,  a 
standard  to  which  we  can  compare  the  several  parts  of 
their  duration ;  and,  by  the  relation  they  bear  thereunto, 
call  them  young  or  old:  which  we  cannot  therefore  do  to  a 
ruby  or  diamond,  things  whose  usual  periods  we  know  not 

§  5.  The  relation  also  that  things  have 
^'^^  ^^  *^  ^^^  another  in  their  places  and  distances, 
extension,  i*  very  obvious  to  observe ;  as  above,  below, 
a  mile  distant  from  Charing-cross,  in  Eng* 
land,  and  in  London.  But  as  in  duration,  so  in  ex- 
tension and  bulk,  there  are  some  ideas  that  are  relative, 
which  we  signify  by  names  that  are  thought  positive ; 
as  great  and  little  are  truly  relations.  For  here  also 
having,  by  observation,  settled  in  our  minds  the  ideas 
of  the  bigness  of  several  species  of  things  from  those 
we  have  been  most  accustomed  to,  we  make  them  as 
it  were  the  standards  whereby  to  denominate  the  bulk 
of  others.  Thus  we  call  a  great  apple,  such  a  one  as 
is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  sort  of  those  we  have  been 
used  to  ;  and  a  little  horse,  such  a  one  as  comes  not  up 
to  the  size  of  that  idea,  which  we  have  in  our  minds, 
to  belong  ordinarily  to  horses  :  and  that  will  be  a  great 
horse  to  a  Welshman,  which  is  but  a  little  one  to  a 
Fleming ;  they  two  having,  from  the  different  breed  of 
their  countries,  taken  several-sized  ideas  to  which  they 
compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  denominate 
their  great  and  their  little. 

Absolute  §  ^*    ^^  likewise  weak  and  strong   are 

terms  often  but  relative  denominations  of  power,  com- 
fitand  for  re-  pared  to  some  ideas  we  have  at  that  time 
lations.         ^£  greater  or  less  power.    Thus  when  we 
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say  a  weak  man,  wc  mean  one  that  has  not  so  much 
strength  or  power  to  move,  as  usually  men  have,  or 
usually  those  of  his  size  have :  which  is  a  comparing 
his  strength  to  the  idea  we  have  of  the  usual  strength 
of  men,  or  men  of  such  a  size.  The  like,  when  we 
say  the  creatures  are  all  weak  things ;  weak,  there,  is 
but  a  relative  term,  signifying  the  disproportion  there 
is  in  the  power  of  God  and  the  creatures.  And  so 
abundance  of  words,  in  ordinary  speech,  stand  only  for 
relations  (and  perhaps  the  greatest  part)  which  at  first 
sight  seem  to  have  no  such  signification  :  v.  g.  the  ship 
has  necessary  stores.  Necessary  and  stores  are  both 
relative  words ;  one  having  a  relation  to  the  accom- 
plishing the  voyage  intended,  and  the  other  to  future 
use.  All  which  relations,  how  they  arc  confined  to  and 
terminate  in  ideas  derived  from  sensation  or  reflection, 
is  too  obvious  to  need  any  explication. 


CHAP,  xxvir. 

Of  Identity  and  Diversity. 
§  1 .  Anothek  occasion  the  mind  often  Wherein 
takes  of  comparing,  is  the  very  being  of  i'luntity  con- 
things  ;  when  considering  any  thing  as  ex-  *'^"'* 
isting  at  any  determined  time  and  place,  we  compare 
it  with  itself  existing  at  another  time,  and  thereon 
form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity.  When  we 
see  any  thing  to  be  in  any  place  in  any  instant  of 
time,  we  are  sure  (he  it  what  it  will)  that  it  is  that 
very  thing,  and  not  another,  which  at  that  same  time 
exists  in  another  place,  how  like  and  undistinguishable 
soever  it  may  be  in  all  other  respects:  and  in  this  con- 
sists identity,  when  the  ideas  it  is  attiibuted  to  vary 
not  at  all  from  what  they  were  that  moment  wherein 
we  consider  their  former  existence,  and  to  which  we 
compare  the  present.  For  we  never  finding,  nor  con- 
ceiving it  possible,  that  two  things  of  the  same  kind 
should  exist  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  we 
rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exists  any  where  at  any 
time,  excludes  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  there  itself 
alone.    When  therefore  we  deiaand,  whether  any  thing 
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be  the  same  or  no ;  it  refers  always  to  something  that 
existed  such  a  time  in  such  a  place,  which  it  was  certain 
at  that  instant  was  the  same  with  itself,  and  no  other. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  one  thing  cannot  hawe 
two  beginnings  of  existence,  nor  two  things  one  ban- 
ning ;  it  being  impossible  for  two  things  of  the  same 
kind  to  be  or  exist  in  the  same  instant,  in  the  very  same 
place,  or  one  and  the  same  thing  in  different  places. 
That  therefore  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the  same 
thing ;  and  that  which  had  a  different  beginning  in  time 
and  place  from  that,  is  not  the  same,  but  diverse.  That 
which  has  made  the  difficulty  about  this  relation,  has 
been  the  little  care  and  attention  used  in  having  predse 
notions  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

^  2.  We  have  the  ideas  but  of  three  sorts 
Identity  of  of  substances;  1.  God.  2.  Finite  inteUi- 
substances,  gences.  3.  Bodies.  Fu^t,  God  is  without 
beginning,  eternal,  unalterable,  and  every  where ;  and 
therefore  concerning  his  identity,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Secondly,  finite  spirits  having  had  each  its  determinate 
time  and  place  of  beginning  to  exist,  the  relation  to 
that  time  and  place  will  always  determine  to  each  of 
them  its  identity,  as  long  as  it  exists.  Thirdly,  the 
same  will  hold  of  every  particle  of  matter,  to  which  no 
addition  or  subtraction  of  matter  being  made,  it  is  the 
same;  For  though  these  three  sorts  of  substances,  as 
we  term  them,  do  not  exclude  one  another  out  of  the 
same  place;  yet  we  cannot  conceive  but  that  th^ 
must  necessarily  each  of  them  exclude  any  of  the  same 
kind  out  of  the  same  place :  or  else  the  notions  and 
names  of  identity  and  diversity  would  be  in  vain,  and 
there  could  be  no  such  distinction  of  substances,  or  any 
thing  else  one  from  another.  For  example :  could  two 
bodies  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  then 
those  two  parcels  of  matter  must  be  one  and  the  same, 
take  them  great  or  little :  nay,  all  bodies  must  be  one 
and  the  same.  For  by  the  same  reason  that  two  par- 
ticles of  matter  may  be  in  one  place,  all  bodies  may 
be  in  one  place:  which,  when  it  can  be  supposed, 
takes  away  the  distinction  of  identity  and  diversity  of 
one  and  more,  and  renders  it  ridiculous.     But  it 
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being  a  contradiction,  that  two  or  more  should  be  one, 
identity  and  diversity  are  relations  and  ways  of  com- 
paring well-founded,  and  of  use  to  the  understanding. 
All  other  things  l>eing  but  modes  or  relations 
ultimately  terminated  in  substances,  the  iden-  ^'''^"I'V  "' 
tity  and  diversity  of  each  particular  existence 
of  them  too  will  be  by  the  same  way  detei-mined :  only 
as  to  things  whose  existence  is  in  succession,  such  as 
arc  the  actions  of  finite  beings,  v.g.  motion  and  thought, 
both  which  consist  in  a  continued  train  of  succession  : 
concerning  their  diversity,  there  can  be  no  question  : 
because  each  perishing  the  moment  it  begins,  they  can- 
not exist  in  different  times,  or  in  different  places,  as 
permanent  beings  can  at  different  times  exist  in  distant 
places;  and  therefore  no  motion  or  thought,  considered 
as  at  different  times,  can  be  the  same,  each  part  thereof 
having  a  different  beginning  of  existence. 

§  3.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  ,  , 

to  discover  what  is  so  much  inquired  after,  inXi^iliiu- 
the  principium  individuation  is ;  and  that,  tionis. 
it  is  plain,  is  existence  itself,  which  deter- 
mines a  being  of  any  sort  to  a  particular  time  and  place, 
incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the  same  kind.  This, 
though  it  seems  easier  to  conceive  in  simple  substances 
or  modes,  yet  when  reflected  on  is  not  more  difficult  in 
compound  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to  what  it  is  applied : 
V.  g.  let  us  suppose  an  atom,  i.  e.  a  continued  body 
under  one  immutable  superficies,  existing  in  a  deter- 
mined time  and  place;  it  is  evident  that,  considered  in 
any  instant  of  its  existence,  it  is  in  that  instant  the 
same  with  itself.  For  being  at  that  instant  what  it  is, 
and  nothing  else,  it  is  the  same,  and  so  must  continue 
as  long  as  its  existence  is  continued ;  for  so  long  it  will 
be  the  same,  and  no  other.  In  like  manner,  if  two  or 
more  atoms  be  joined  together  into  the  same  mass,  every 
one  of  those  atoms  will  be  the  same,  by  the  foregoing 
rule  :  and  whilst  they  exist  united  together,  the  mass, 
consisting  of  the  same  atoms,  must  be  the  same  mass, 
or  the  same  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever  so  differently 
jumbled.     But  if  one  of  these  atoms  he  taken  away. 
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or  one  new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  mass, 
or  the  same  body.  In  the  state  of  living  creatures, 
their  identity  depends  not  on  a  mass  of  the  same  par- 
tides,  but  on  something  else.  For  in  them  the  varia- 
tion of  great  parcels  of  matters  alters  not  the  identity : 
an  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and  then 
lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak ;  and  a  colt  grown  up  to  a 
horse,  sometimes  fat,  sometimes  lean,  is  all  the  while 
the  same  horse :  though  in  both  these  cases,  there  may 
be  a  manifest  change  of  the  parts ;  so  that  truly  they 
are  not  either  of  them  the  same  masses  of  matter, 
though  they  be  truly  one  of  them  the  same  oak,  and  the 
other  the  same  horse.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that  in 
these  two  cases,  a  mass  of  matter,  and  a  living  body, 
identity  is  not  applied  to  the  same  thing. 

§  4.  We  must  therefore  consider  wherein 
^  fw°^  an  oak  differs  from  a  mass  of  matter^  and 
vegea  es.  ^^^^   geems   to  me  to  be  in  this,    that  the 

one  is  only  .the  cohesion  of  particles  of  matter  any  bow 
united,  the  other  such  a  disposition  of  them  as  con- 
stitutes the  parts  of  an  oak ;  and  such  an  organization 
of  those  parts  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  distribute  nou- 
rishment, so  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark, 
and  leaves,  &c.  of  an  oak,  in  which  consists  the  v^;e- 
table  life.  That  being  then  one  plant  which  has  such 
an  organization  of  parts  in  one  coherent  body  par- 
taking of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  the  same 
plant  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  same  Ufa,  though 
that  life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of  matter 
vitally  united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued 
organization  conformable  to  that  sort  of  plants.  For 
this  organization  being  at  any  one  instant  in  any  one 
collection  of  tnatter,  is  in  that  particular  concrete  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  life 
which  existing  constantly  from  that  moment  both  for- 
wards and  backwards,  in  the  same  continuity  of  insen- 
sibly succeeding  parts  united  to  the  living  body  of  the 
plant,  it  has  that  identity,  which  makes  the  same  plant, 
aiid  all  the  paiiis  of  it  parts  of  the  same  plant,  dming  all 
the  time  that  they  exist  united  in  that  continued  orga^ 
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nizatioi),  which  is  fit  to  convey  that  common  life  to  all 
the  parts  so  united. 

§  5.  The  case  is  not  so  much  different  . ,  ,  , 
in  brutes,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  see  jnimala. 
what  makes  an  animal,  and  continues  it 
the  same.  Something  we  have  like  this  in  machines, 
and  may  serve  to  illustrate  it.  For  example,  what  is 
a  watch  ?  It  is  plain  it  is  nothing  but  a  fit  organization, 
or  construction  of  parts  to  a  certain  end,  which  when 
a  sufficient  force  is  added  to  it,  it  is  capable  to  attain. 
If  we  would  suppose  this  machine  one  continued  body, 
all  whose  organized  parts  were  repaired,  increased,  or 
diminislted  by  a  constant  addition  or  sepai'ation  of  in- 
sensible parts,  with  one  common  life,  we  should  have 
something  very  much  like  the  body  of  an  animal ;  with 
this  difference,  that  in  an  animal  the  fitness  of  the  or- 
p;anization,  and  the  motion  wherein  life  consists,  begin 
together,  the  motion  coming  from  within;  but  in  ma- 
chines, the  force  coming  sensibly  from  without,  is  often 
away  when  the  organ  is  in  order,  and  well  fitted  to  re- 
ceive it. 

^  6,  This  also  shows  wherein  the  ideu-  .  . 
tity  of  the  same  man  consists :  viz.  in  no-  ^^^  ^  " 
thing  hut  a  participation  of  the  same  con- 
tinued life,  by  constantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter, 
in  succession  vitaUy  united  to  the  same  organized  body. 
He  that  shall  place  the  identity  of  man  in  any  thing 
else,  but  Hke  that  of  other  animals  in  one  fitly  or- 
ganized body,  taken  in  any  one  instant,  and  from  thence 
continued  under  one  organization  of  life  in  several 
successively  fleeting  particles  of  matter  united  to  it, 
will  find  it  liard  to  make  an  embryo,  one  of  years,  mad 
and  sober,  the  same  man,  by  any  supposition,  that  will 
not  make  it  ]iossible  for  Seth,  Jsmael,  Socrates,  Pilate, 
St.  Austin,  and  C^sar  Borgia,  to  be  the  same  man.  For 
if  the  identity  of  soul  alone  makes  the  same  man,  and 
there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter  why  the  same 
individual  spirit  may  not  he  united  to  different  bodies, 
it  will  be  possible  that  those  men  living  in  distant  ages, 
and  of  diifeient  tempers,  may  have  been  the  same  man  : 
which  way  of  speaking  must  Ijc,  from  a  very  strange 
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use  of  the  word  man,  applied  to  an  idea,  out  of  which 
body  and  shape  are  excluded.  And  that  way  of  speak- 
ing would  agree  yet  worse  with  the  notions  of  those 
philosophers  who  allow  of  transmigration,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  the  souls  of  men  may,  for  their  miscar- 
riages, be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of  beasts,  as  fit  ha- 
bitations, with  organs  suited  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
brutal  inclinations.  But  yet  I  think  nobodj,  could 
he  be  sure  that  the  soul  of  Heliogabalus  were  in  one  of 
his  hogs,  would  yet  say  that  hog  were  a  man  or  Helio- 
gabalus. 

.  §  7.     It  is  not  therefore  unity  of  sub- 

suhedtotlie  '^'^"^  '^^^  comprehends  all  sorts  of  iden- 
idea.  tity,  or  will  determine  it   in  every   case : 

but  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it  aright,  we 
must  consider  what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied  to  stands 
for;  it  being  one  thing  to  be  the  same  substance, 
another  the  same  man,  and  a  third  the  same  person,  if 
person,  man,  and  substance,  are  three  names  standing 
for  three  different  ideas ;  for  such  as  is  the  idea  belong- 
ing to  that  name,  such  must  be  the  identity :  which,  if 
it  had  been  a  little  more  carefully  attended  to,  would 
possibly  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  confusion 
which  often  occurs  about  this  matter,  with  no  small 
seeming  difficulties,  especially  concerning  personal 
identity,  which  therefore  we  shall,  in  the  next  place,  a 
little  consider. 

Same  man.  §  8'  ^"  ^^^^^^  ^^  a  Uving  organized 
body;  and  consequently  the  same  animal, 
as  we  have  observed,  is  the  same  continued  life  com- 
municated to  different  particles  of  matter,  as  they  hap- 
pen successively  to  be  united  to  that  organized  living 
body.  And  whatever  is  talked  of  other  definitions, 
ingenuous  observation  puts  it  past  doubt,  that  the  idea 
in  our  minds,  of  which  the  sound  man  in  our  mouths  is 
the  sign,  is  nothing  else  but  of  an  animal  of  such  a 
certain  form :  since  I  think  I  may  be  confident,  that 
whoever  should  see  a  creature  of  his  own  shape  and 
make,  though  it  had  no  more  reason  all  its  life  than  a 
cat  or  a  parrot,  would  call  him  still  a  man ;  or  who- 
ever should  bear  a  cat  or  a  parrot  discourse,  reason  and 
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philosophize,  would  call  or  think  it  nothing  but  a  cat 
ov  a  parrot ;  and  say,  the  one  was  a  dull,  irrational 
man,  and  the  othei'  a  very  iutellifjent  rational  parrot. 
A  relation  we  have  in  an  author  of  great  note  is  suf- 
ficient to  countenance  the  supposition  of  a  rational  par- 
rot.    His  words  are :  * 

"  I  had  a  mind  to  know  from  prince  Maurice's  own 
"  mouth  the  account  of  a  common,  but  much  credited 
"  story,  that  I  heard  so  often  from  many  others,  of 
"  an  old  parrot  he  had  in  Brazil  during  his  goveni- 
"  ment  there,  that  spoke,  and  asked,  and  answered 
"  common  questions  hke  a  reasonable  creature :  so  that 
"  those  of  his  train  there  generally  concluded  it  to  be 
"  witchery  or  possession ;  and  one  of  his  chaplains,  who 
"  lived  long  afterwards  in  Holland,  would  never  from 
"  that  time  endure  a  parrot,  but  said,  they  all  had  a 
"  devii  in  them.  I  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this 
"  story,  and  assevered  by  people  hard  to  be  discredited, 
"  which  made  me  ask  prince  Maurice  what  there  was 
"  of  it.  He  said,  with  his  usual  plainness  and  dryness 
*'  in  talk,  there  was  something  true,  but  a  great  deal 
"  false  of  what  had  been  reported.  I  desired  to  know 
"  of  him  what  there  was  of  the  first  ?  He  told  me  short 
"  and  coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  such  an  old  ]]arrot 
"  when  he  had  been  at  Brazil ;  and  though  he  believed 
"  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  off,  yet  he  had 
"  so  much  curiosity  as  to  send  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very 
"  great  and  a  very  old  one,  and  when  it  came  first 
"  into  the  room  where  the  prince  was,  with  a  great 
"  many  Dutchmen  about  him,  it  said  presently.  What 
'*  a  company  of  white  men  are  here !  They  asked  it 
"  what  it  thought  that  man  was,  pointing  to  the  prince? 
**  It  answered,  some  general  or  other ;  when  they 
"  brought  it  close  to  him,  he  asked  it,  f  D'ou  venez 


*  Memoirs  of  what  passed  in  Christendoia  from  1673  to  1(>79j 

t  Whence  come  ye?  It  answered.  From  Marinnnn.  The  Prince, 
To  whom  do  you  belong?  The  Parrot,  To  a  Portuguese.  Prince, 
What  do  you  there?  Parrot,  I  look  after  the  chickens.  The  Prince 
laughed  and  said.  You  look  after  the  chickens  ?  The  Parrot  m- 
swcred,  Yes,  I,  and  I  know  well  enough  how  to  do  it. 
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<<  vous  ?  It  answered,  De  Marinnan.  The  prince,  A 
^  qui  estes  vous  ?  The  parrot,  A  un  Portugais.  Pruice, 
^'  Que  fais  tu  la  ?  Parrot,  Je  garde  les  poulles.  The 
^  prince  laughed,  and  said,  Vous  gardez  les  poulles  ? 
<'  The  parrot  answered,  Oui,  moi ;  et  je  sfai  bien  faire ; 
^  and  made  the  chuck  four  or  five  times  that  people 
^  use  to  make  to  chickens  when  they  call  them.  I  set 
*'  down  the  words  of  this  worthy  dialogue  in  French, 
**  just  as  prince  Maurice  said  them  to  me.  I  asked 
^  him  in  what  language  the  parrot  spoke,  and  he  said, 
^  in  Brasilian ;  I  asked  whether  he  understood  Brasi- 
'*  lian ;  he  said,  no,  but  he  had  taken  care  to  have  two 
''  interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a  Dutchman  that  spoke 
« BrasiUan,  and  the  other  a  Brasilian  that^  spoke 
*'  Dutch ;  that  he  asked  them  separately  and  pnvately, 
**  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  just  the  same 
*'  thing  that  the  parrot  had  said.  I  could  not  but  teU 
*'  this  odd  story,  because  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  way, 
'*  and  from  the  first  hand,  and  what  may  pass  for  a  good 
^'  one ;  for  I  dare  say  this  prince  at  least  believed  him- 
^  self  in  all  he  told  me,  having  ever  passed  for  a  very 
'*  honest  and  pious  man.  I  leave  it  to  naturalists  to 
*'  reason,  and  to  other  men  to  believe,  as  they  please 
*^  upon  it :  however,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  amiss  to  relieve 
^  or  enliven  a  busy  scene  sometimes  with  such  digres- 
•*  sions,  whether  to  the  purpose  or  no." 
Same  mam  ^  ^^^®  taken  care  that  the  reader  should 
have  the  story  at  large  in  the  author's  own 
words,  because  he  seems  to  me  not  to  have  thought  it 
incredible;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  able  a 
man  as  he,  who  had  sufficiency  enough  to  warrant  all 
the  testimonies  he  gives  of  himself,  should  take  so 
much  pains,  in  a  place  where  it  had  nothing  to  do,  to 
pin  so  close  not  only  on  a  man  whom  he  mentions  as 
his  friend,  but  on  a  prince  in  whom  he  acknowledges 
very  great  honesty  and  piety,  a  story,  which  if  he  him- 
self thought  incredible,  he  could  not  but  also  think 
ridiculous.  The  prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this 
story,  and  our  author,  who  relates  it  from  him,  both 
of  them  call  this  talker  a  parrot :  and  I  ask  any  one 
dse,  who  thinks  such  a  story  fit  to  be  told,  whether  if 
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this  parrot,  and  all  of  its  kind,  had  always  talked,  as 
we  have  a  prince's  word  for  it  this  one  did,  whether, 
I  say,  they  would  not  have  passed  for  a  race  of  rational 
animals  :  but  yet  whether  for  all  that  they  would  have 
been  allowed  to  be  men,  and  not  parrots  ?  For  I  pre- 
sume, it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  thinking  or  rational  being 
alone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in  most  people's 
sense,  but  of  a  body,  so  and  so  shaped,  joined  to  it ; 
and  if  that  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  the  same  successive 
body  not  shifted  all  at  once,  must,  as  well  as  the  same 
immaterial  spirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  same  man. 

^  9-  This  being  premised,  to  find  wherein 
personal  identity  consists,  we  must  consider  jj^^J^- 
what  person  stands  for ;  which,  I  think, 
is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and 
reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same 
thinking  thing  in  different  times  and  places  ;  which  it 
does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  inseparable 
from  thinking,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  essential  to  it : 
it  being  impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive,  without 
perceiving  that  he  does  perceive.  When  we  see,  hear, 
smell,  taste,  feel,  meditate,  or  Tvill  any  thing,  we  know 
that  we  do  so.  Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  present 
sensations  and  perceptions  :  and  by  this  every  one  is  to 
himself  that  which  he  calls  self;  it  not  being  consi- 
dered in  this  case  whether  the  same  self  be  continued 
in  the  same  or  divers  substances.  For  since  conscious- 
ness always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  that  which 
makes  every  one  to  be  what  be  calls  self,  and  thereby 
distinguishes  himself  from  all  other  thinking  things ; 
in  this  alone  consists  personal  identity,  i.  e.  the  same- 
ness of  a  rational  being:  and  as  far  as  this  conscious- 
ness can  he  extended  backwards  to  any  past  action  or 
thought,  so  far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  person ;  it 
is  the  same  self  now  it  was  then ;  and  it  is  by  the  same 
self  with  this  present  one  that  now  reflects  on  it,  that 
that  action  was  done. 

§  10.    But  it   is   farther  inquired,  whe-  Conscious- 
tlier  it   be  the   same  identical  substance?  ntss  makes 
This  few  would  think  they  had  reason  to  l^raopal 
doubt  of,  if  tliese  perceptions,  with  their  ^""'J"- 
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Gonsdousness,  always  remained  present  in  the  mind, 
whereby  the  same  thinking  thing  wouM  be  always  con- 
sciously present,  and,  as  would  be  thought,  evidently 
the  same  to  itself.     But  that  which  seems  to  make  the 
difficulty  is  this,  that  this  consciousness  being  inter- 
rupted  always  by  forgetfulness,  there  being  no  moment 
of  our  lives  wherein  we  have  the  whole  train  of  all  our 
past  actions  before  our  eyes  in  one  view,  but  even  the 
best  memories  losing  the  sight  of  one  part  whilst  they 
are  viewing  another ;  and  we  sometimes,  and  that  the 
greatest  part  of  our  lives,  not  reflecting  on  our  past 
selves,  being  intent  on  our  present  thoughts,  and  in  sound 
sleep  having  no  thoughts  at  all,  or  at  least  none  with 
that  consciousness  which  remarks  our  waking  thoughts : 
I  say,  in  all  these  cases,  our  consciousness  being  inter- 
rupted, and  we  losing  the  sight  of  our  past  selves, 
doubts  are  raised  whether  we  are  the  same  thinking 
thing,  i.  e.  the  same  substance  or  no.     Which  however 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  concerns  not  personal  iden- 
tity at  all :  the  question  being,  what  makes  the  same 
person,  and  not  whether  it  be  the  same  identical  sub- 
stance, which  always  thinks  in  the  same  person ;  which 
in  this  case  matters  not  at  all :  different  substances,  by 
the  same  consciousness  (where  they  do  partake  in  it), 
being  united  into  one  person,  as  well  as  different  bodies 
by  the  same  life  are  united  into  one  animal,  whose  iden- 
tity is  preserved,  in  that  change  of  substances,  by  the 
unity  of  one  continued  life.     For  it  being  the  same 
consciousness  that  makes  a  man  be  himself  to  himself, 
personal  identity  depends  on  that  only,  whether  it  be 
annexed  solely  to  one  individual  substance,  or  can  be 
continued  in  a  succession  of  several  substances.     For 
as  far  as  any  intelligent  being  can  repeat  the  idea  of  any 
past  action  with  the  same  consciousness  it  had  of  it 
at  first,  and  with  the  same  consciousness  it  has  of  any 
present  action ;  so  far  it  is  the  same  personal  self.     For 
it  is  by  the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present  thoughts 
and  actions,  that  it  is  self  to  itself  now,  and  so  will 
be  the  same  self,  as  far  as  the  same  consciousness  can 
extend  to  actions  past  or  to  come ;  and  would  be  by 
distance  of  time,  or  change  of  substance,  no  more  two 
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persons,  than  a  man  be  two  men  by  wearing  other 
clothes  to-day  than  he  did  yesterday,  with  a  long  or  a 
short  sleep  between :  the  same  consciousness  uniting 
those  distant  actions  into  tlie  same  person,  whatever 
substances  contributed  to  their  production. 

^   11.     That  this  is  so,  we  have  some  Pergonal 
kind  of  evidence  in   our   very   bodies,  all  identity  in 
whose  particles,  whilst  vitally  united  to  this  change  of 
same    thinking   conscious  self,    so  that  we  *"  s"""^- 
feel  when  they  are  touched,  and  are  affected  by,  and 
conscious  of  good  or  harm  that  hapi>ens  to  them,  are 
a  part  of  ourselves ;  i.  e.  of  our  thinking  conscious 
self.     Thus  the  limbs  of  his  body  are  to  every  one  a 
part  of  himself ;  he  sympathizes  and  is  concerned  for 
them.     Cut  off  a  hand,  and  thereby  separate  it  from 
that  consciousness  he  had  of  its  heat,  cold,  and  other 
affections,  and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  that  whicli 
is  himself,  any  more  than  the  remotest  part  of  matter. 
Thus  we  sec  the  substance,  whereof  personal  self  con- 
sisted at  one  time,  may  be  varied  at  another,  without 
the  change  of  personal  identity;  there  being  no  ques- 
tion about  the  same  person,  though  the  limbs  which 
but  now  were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

^  12.  But  the  question  is,  "  whether  if  the  same 
"  substance  which  thinks,  be  changed,  it  can  be  the 
*'  same  person ;  or,  remaining  the  same,  it  can  be  dif- 
"  fcrent  jiersons  ?  " 

And  to  this  I  answer,  first,  This  can  be  Whether  tn 
no  (juestion  at  all  to  those  who  place  thu  chan^ 
thought  in  a  purely  material  animal  con-  "f  "»i"™g 
stitution,  void  of  an  immaterial  substance. 
For  whether  their  supposition  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain 
they  conceive  personal  identity  preserved  in  something 
else  than  identity  of  substance;  as  animal  identity  is 
preserved  in  identity  of  life,  and  not  of  substance. 
And  therefore  those  who  place  thinking  in  an  imma- 
terial substance  only,  before  they  can  come  to  deal  with 
these  men,  must  show  why  personal  identity  cannot  be 
preserved  in  the  change  of  immaterial  substances,  or 
variety  of  particular  immaterial  substances,  as  well  as 
animal  itjentity  is  preserved  in  the  change  of  material 
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subgtanoeS)  or  variety  of  particular  bodies :  unless  thej 
will  say,  it  is  one  immaterial  spirit  that  makes  the 
same  life  in  brutes,  as  it  is  one  immaterial  spirit  that 
makes  the  same  person  in  men ;  which  the  Cartesians 
at  least  will  not  admit,  for  fear  of  making  brutes  think- 
ing things  too. 

^13.    But  next,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
^^  whether  if  the  same  thinldng  substance  (supposing 
'^  immaterial  substances  only  to  think)  be  changed,  it 
**  can  be  the  same  person  ?  ''    I  answer,  that  cannot  be 
resolved,  but  bj  those  who  know  what  kind  of  sub- 
stances thej  are  that  do  think,  and  whether  the  consci- 
ousness of  past  actions  can  be  transferred  from  one 
thinking  substance  to  another.     I  grant,  were  the  same 
consciousness  the  same  individual  action,  it  could  not : 
but  it  being  a  present  representation  of  a  past  action, 
why  it  may  not  be  possible,  that  that  may  be  represented 
to  the  mind  to  have  been,  which  really  never  was,  will 
remain  to  be  shown.    And  therefore  how  far  the  con- 
sciousness of  past  actions  is  annexed  to  any  individual 
agent,  so  that  another  cannot  possibly  have  it,  will  be 
hard  for  us  to  determine^  till  we  know  what  kind  of 
action  it  is  that  cannot  be  done  without  a  reflex  act  of 
perception   accompanying  it,  and  how  performed   by 
thinking  substances,  who  cannot  think  without  being 
conscious  of  it.     But  that  which  we  call  the  same  con- 
sciousness, not  being  the  same  individual  act,  why  one 
intellectual  substance  may  not  have  represented  to  it,  as 
done  by  itself,  what  it  never  did,  and  was  perhaps  done 
by  some  other  agent ;  why,  I  say,  such  a  representation 
may  not  possibly  be  without  reality  of  matter  of  fact, 
as  well  as  several  representations  in  dreams  are,  which 
yet  whilst  dreaming  we  take  for  true,  will  be  difficult  to 
conclude  from  the  nature  of  things.     And  that  it  never 
is  so,  will  by  us,  till  we  have  clearer  views  of  the  nature 
of  thinking  substances,  be  best  resolved  into  the  good- 
ness of  God,  who  as  far  as  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
any  of  his  sensible  creatures  is  concerned  in  it,  will 
not  by  a  fatal  errour  of  theirs  transfer  from  one  to  an- 
other that  consciousness  which  draws  reward  or  punish- 
ment with  itt     How  far  this  may  be  an  argument 
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against  those  who  would  place  thinking  in  a  system  of 
fleetinfj  animal  spirits,  I  leave  to  be  considered.  But 
yet  to  return  to  the  question  -before  us,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  if  the  same  consciousness  (which,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  same 
numerical  figure  or  motion  in  body)  can  be  transfcn-ed 
from  one  thinking  substance  to  another,  it  will  be  |his- 
silile  that  two  thinking  substances  may  make  but  one 
person.  Por  the  same  consciousness  being  preserved, 
whether  iu  the  same  ordiiferentsubstances,  the  personal 
identity  is  preserved. 

i^i  14.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  "  whe- 
"  ther  the  same  immaterial  substance  remaining,  there 
"  may  Ix;  two  distinct  persons?"  which  question  seems 
to  me  to  he  built  on  thi^,  whetlier  the  same  immaterial 
being,  being  cousciou.s  of  the  action  of  its  past  duration, 
may  be  wholly  strip])ed  of  all  the  consciousness  of  its 
jiast  existence,  and  lose  it  beyond  the  power  of  ever 
I'ctrieving  again  ;  and  so  as  it  were  beginning  a  new 
account  from  a  new  period,  have  a  consciousness  that 
cannot  reach  beyond  this  new  state.  All  those  who 
hold  pve-existence  arc  evidently  of  this  mind,  since 
they  allow  the  soul  to  have  no  remaining  conscious- 
ness of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-existent  state,  either 
wholly  separate  from  body,  or  informing  any  othei- 
l)ody;  and  if  they  should  not,  it  is  plain,  experience 
would  be  against  them.  So  that  personal  identity 
reaching  no  farther  than  consciousness  reaches,  a  pre- 
existent  spirit  not  having  continued  so  many  ages  in  a 
state  of  silence,  must  needs  make  different  persons. 
Suppose  a  Christian,  Platonist,  or  Pythagorean  should, 
upon  God's  having  ended  all  bis  works  of  creation  the 
seventh  day,  think  his  soul  hath  existed  ever  since; 
and  would  imagine  it  has  revolved  in  several  human 
bodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one,  who  was  persuaded 
bis  had  been  the  soul  of  Socrates ;  (how  reasonably  I 
will  not  dispute  ;  this  I  know,  that  in  the  post  he  filled, 
which  was  no  inconsiderable  one,  he  passed  for  a  very 
rational  man,  and  the  press  has  shown  that  he  wanted 
not  parts  or  learning)  woidd  any  one  say,  that  he  be- 
ing not  conscious  of  anyof  Socrates's  actions  or  thoughts^ 
^  VOL,  I,  Z 
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could  be  the  same  person  with  Socrates  ?  Let  any  one 
reflect  upon  himself,  and  conclude  that  he  has  in  him- 
self an  immaterial  spirit,  which  is  that  which  thinks 
in  him,  and  in  the  constant  change  of  his  body  keeps 
him  the  same ;  and  is  that  which  he  calls  himsdf :  Let 
him  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  soul  that  was  in 
Nestor  or  Thersites,  at  the  siege  of  Troy  (for  soub  be- 
ings as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them  in  their  na- 
ture, indifferent  to  any  parcel  of  matter,  the  supposi- 
tion has  no  apparent  absurdity  in  it),  which  it  may  have 
been,  as  well  as  it  is  now  the  soul  of  any  other  man : 
but  he  now  having  no  consciousness  of  any  of  the  ac- 
tions either  of  Nestor  or  Thersites,  does  or  can  he  con- 
ceive himself  the  same  person  with  either  of  them? 
can  he  be  concerned  in  either  of  their  actions  ?  attri- 
bute them  to  himself,  or  think  them  his  own  more 
than  the  actions  of  any  other  men  that  ever  existed? 
.  So  that  this  consciousness  not  reaching  to  any  of  the 
actions  of  either  of  those  men,  he  is  no  more  one  self 
with  either  of  them,  than  if  the  soul  or  immaterial  spi- 
rit that  now  informs  him,  had  been  created,  and  be- 
gan to  exist,  when  it  began  to  inform  his  present  body ; 
though  it  were  ever  so  true,  that  the  same  spirit  that  in- 
formed Nestor's  or  Thersites's  body,  were  numerically 
the  same  that  now  informs  his.  For  this  would  no  more 
make  him  the  same  person  with  Nestor,  than  if  some  of 
the  particles  of  matter  that  were  once  a  part  of  Nestor, 
were  now  a  part  of  this  man;  the  same  immaterial  sub- 
stance, without  the  same  consciousness,  no  more  mak- 
ing the  same  person  by  being  united  to  any  body,  than 
the  same  particle  of  matter,  without  consciousness  unit- 
ed to  any  body,  makes  the  same  person.  But  let  him 
once  find  himself  conscious  of  any  of  the  actions  of  Nes- 
tor, he  then  finds  himself  the  same  person  with  Nestor. 
§  15.  And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, to  conceive  the  same  i)erson  at  the  resurrection, 
though  in  a  body  not  exactly  in  make  or  parts  the  same 
which  he  had  here,  the  same  consciousness  going  along 
with  the  soul  that  inhabits  it.  But  yet  the  soul  alone, 
in  the  change  of  biwlies,  would  scarce  to  any  one,  but 
to  Inm  thajt Jp^akcs  iVi^  ^o\x\  \\v^  \siw)k^  \sfe  ^\2k<^^  nj^ 
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make  the  same  man.  For  should  the  soul  of  a  prince, 
carrying  with  it  the  consciousness  of  the  prince's  past  lifej 
enter  and  inform  the  body  of  a  cobler,  as  soon  as  de- 
serted by  his  own  soul,  every  one  sees  he  would  be  the 
same  person  with  the  prince,  accountable  only  for  the 
prince's  actions  :  but  who  would  say  it  was  the  same 
man  ?  The  body  too  goes  to  the  making  the  man,  and 
would,  I  guess,  to  every  body  determine  the  man  in  this 
ciise ;  wherein  the  soul,  with  all  its  princely  thoughts 
about  it,  would  not  make  another  man :  but  he  would 
be  the  same  cobler  to  every  one  besides  himself,  I  know 
that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  the  same  per- 
son, and  the  same  man,  stand  for  one  and  the  same 
thing.  And  indeed  every  one  will  always  have  a  liber- 
ty to  speak  as  he  pleases,  and  to  apply  what  articulate 
sounds  to  what  ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change  them  as 
often  as  lie  pleases.  But  yet  when  we  will  inquire  what 
makes  the  same  spirit,  man,  or  person,  we  must  iix  the 
ideas  of  spirit,  man,  or  person  in  our  minds ;  and  having 
resolved  with  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  them,  it  will 
not  be  hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or  the  like, 
when  it  is  the  same,  and  when  not. 

^16.  But  though  the  same  immaterial  sub-  r-™g(,i,)u^ 
stance  or  soul  does  not  alone,  wherever  it  he,  „c(.s  nrnkoB 
and  in    whatsoever  state,    make  the   same  the  same 
man  ;  yet  it  is  plain  consciousness,  as  far  as  l"^"^"- 
ever  it  can  be  extended,  should  it  be  to  ages  past,  unites 
existences  and  actions,  very  remote  in  time,  into  the 
same  person,  as  well  as  it  does  the  existences  and  actions 
of  the  immediately  preceding  moment;  so  that  what- 
ever has  the  consciousness  of  present  and  past  actions,  is 
the  same  person  to  whom  they  botli  belong.    Had  I  the 
same  consciousness  that  I  saw  the  ark  and  Noah's  flood, 
as  that  I  saw  an  overflowing  of  the  Thames  last  winter, 
or  as  that  I  write  now;  I  could  no  more  doubt  that  I 
who  write  this  now,  tliat  saw  the  Thames  overflowed 
last  winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the  general  de- 
luge, was  the  same  self,  place  that  self  in  what  substance 
you  please,  than  that  I  who  wnte  this  am  the  same  my- 
self now  whilst  I  write  (whether  I  cow^^V  ot  ^  "^^^ 
sama  substance,  material  or  immaVetVaV,  Qt  -  ixo^  \?tv«S.  v 
Jgu  jresterday.     For  as  to  this  pomt  ot  Xievft?,  ^^  *^^~ 
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self,  it  matters  not  whether  this  present  self  be  made 
up  of  the  same  or  other  substances ;  I  being  as  much 
concerned,  and  as  justly  accountable  for  any  action  that 
was  done  a  thousand  years  since,  appropriated  to  me 
now  by  this  self-consciousness,  as  1  am  for  what  I  did 
the  last  moment. 

Self  depends  §  17-  Self  is  that  conscious  thinking  thing, 
on  consci-  whatever  substance  made  up  of  (whether  spi« 
®**8ness.  ritual  or  material,  simple  or  compounded,  it 
matters  not),  which  is  sensible,  or  conscious  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  capable  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  so  is 
concerned  for  itself,  as  far  as  that  consciousness  ex- 
tends. Thus  every  one  finds,  that  whilst  comprehended 
under  that  consciousness,  the  little  finger  is  as  much  a 
part  of  himself  as  what  is  most  so.  Upoq  separation  of 
this  little  finger,  should  this  consciousness  go  along 
with  the  little  finger,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  body,  it 
is  evident  the  little  finger  would  be  the  person,  the  same 
person ;  and  self  then  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  the  body.  As  in  this  case  it  is  the  consci- 
ousness that  goes  along  with  the  substance,  when  one 
part  is  separate  from  another,  which  makes  the  same 
l)erson,  and  constitutes  this  inseparable  self ;  so  it  is  ia 
reference  to  substances  remote  in  time.  Thdt  with 
which  the  consciousness  of  this  present  thinking  thing 
can  join  itself,  makes  the  same  person,  and  is  one 
self  with  it,  and  with  nothing  else ;  and  so  attributes 
to  itself,  and  owns  all  the  actions  of  that  thing  as  its 
own,  as  far  as  that  consciousness  reaches,  and  no  fartha*; 
as  every  one  who  reflects  will  perceive. 
Objects  of  §18.  In  this  personal  identity,  is  found- 
reward  and  cd  all  the  right  and  justice  of  reward  and 
punishment,  punishment;  happiness  and  misery  being 
that  for  which  every  one  is  concerned  for  himself,  and 
not  mattering  what  becomes  of  any  substance  not  joined 
to,  or  affected  with  that  consciousness.  For  as  it  is 
evident  in  the  instance  I  gave  !)ut  now,  if  the  consci- 
ousness went  «nlong  with  the  little  finger  when  it  was 
cut  off,  that  would  be  the  same  self  which  was  con- 
cerned for  the  whole  body  yesterday,  as  making  part  of 
itself,  whose  actions  then  it  cannot  but  admit  as  its  own 
now.     Though  if  t\\e  ^a\w^  X^oA^  ^w\\^  '^iU  live,  and 
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immediately,  from  the  separation  of  the  little  finger, 
have  its  own  peculiar  consciousness,  whereof  the  little 
finger  knew  nothing ;  it  would  not  at  all  ))e  concerned 
for  it,  as  a  part  of  itself,  or  could  own  any  of  its  actions, 
or  have  any  of  them  imputed  to  him. 

§  19.  This  may  show  us  wherein  personal  identity 
consists;  not  in  the  identity  of  substance,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  identity  of  consciousness ;  wherein,  if  So- 
crates and  the  present  mayor  of  Queenborough  agree, 
they  are  the  same  person  :  if  the  same  Socrates  waking 
and  sleeping  do  not  partake  of  the  same  consciousness, 
Socrates  waking  and  sleeping  is  not  the  same  person. 
And  to  punish  Socrates  waking  for  what  sleeping  Socrates 
thought,  and  waking  Socrates  was  never  conscious  of; 
would  be  no  more  of  right,  than  to  punish  one  twin  for 
what  his  brother-twin  did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing, 
because  their  outsides  were  so  like,  that  they  could  not 
be  distinguished ;  for  such  twins  have  been  seen. 

§  20.  But  yet  possibly  it  will  still  be  objected,  sup- 
pose I  wholly  lose  the  memory  of  some  parts  of  my  life 
beyond  a  possibility  of  retrieving  them,  so  that  perhaps 
I  sh^Ul  never  be  conscious  of  them  again  ;  yet  am  I  not 
the  same  person  that  did  those  actions,  had  those  thoughts 
that  I  once  was  conscious  of,  though  I  have  now  forgot 
them  ?  To  which  I  answer,  that  we  must  here  take 
notice  what  the  word  I  is  applied  to :  which,  in  this 
case,  is  the  man  only.  And  the  same  man  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  same  person,  I  is  easily  here  supposed 
to  stand  also  for  the  same  person.  But  if  it  be  possible 
for  the  same  man  to  have  distinct  incommunicable  con- 
sciousness at  different  times,  it  is  past  doubt  the  same 
man  would  at  different  times  make  different  persons ; 
which,  we  see,  is  the  sense  of  mankind  in  the  solemnest 
declaration  of  their  opinions ;  human  laws  not  punishing 
the  mad  man  for  the  sober  man's  actions,  nor  the  sober 
man  for  what  the  mad  man  did,  thereby  making  them 
two  persons  :  which  is  somewhat  explained  by  our  way 
of  speaking  in  English,  when  we  say  such  an  one  is  not 
himself,  or  is  beside  himself;  in  which  phrases  it  is  in- 
sinuated, as  if  those  who  now,  or  at  least  first  used  them, 
thought  that  self  was  changed,  the  self-same  person  was 
no  longer  in  that  man. 
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Difference  S  ^^*  ^"^  1^^  ^^  ^  '^^^  ^  concdve  that 

lietween  Socrates,  the  same  individual  man,  should 

identity  of  be  two  persons.    To  help  us  a  little  in  this, 

"^•^  ^^  we  must  consider  what  is  meant  by  Socratesi 

person*  «  •i«*i     i 

or  the  same  mdividual  man. 

First,  it  must  be  either  the  same  individual,  immate- 
rial, thinking  substance ;  in  short,  (he  same  numerical 
soul,  and  nothing  else. 

Secondly,  or  the  same  animal,  without  any  regard  to 
an  immaterial  soul. 

Thirdly,  or  the  same  immaterial  spirit  united  to  the 
same  animal. 

Now  take  which  of  these  suppositions  you  please,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  personal  identity  to  consist  in  any 
thing  but  consciousness,  or  reach  any  farther  than  that 
does. 

For  by  the  first  of  them,  it  must  be  allowed  possible 
that  a  man  born  of  different  women,  and  in  distant 
times,  may  be  the  same  man.  A  way  of  speaking, 
which  whoever  admits,  must  allow  it  possible  for  the 
same  man  to  be  two  distinct  persons,  as  any  two  that 
have  lived  in  diSerent  ages,  without  the  knowledge  of 
one  another's  thoughts. 

By  the  second  and  third,  Socrates  in  this  life,  and 
after  it,  cannot  be  the  same  man  any  way,  but  by  the 
same  consciousness  ;  and  so  making  human  identity  to 
consist  in  the  same  thing  wherein  we  place  personal 
identity,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  allow  the  same 
hian  to  be  the  same  person.  But  then  they  who  place 
human  identity  in  consciousness  only,  and  not  in  seme- 
thing  else,  must  consider  how  they  will  make  the  infant 
Socrates  the  same  man  with  Socrates  after  the  resurrec- 
tion. But  whatsoever  to  some  men  makes  a  man, 
4ind  consequently  the  same  individual  man,  wherein 
perhaps  few  are  agreed,  personal  identity  can  by  us  he 
placed  in  nothing  but  consciousness  (which  is  that  alone 
which  makes  what  we  call  self)  without  involving^  us  in 
great  absurdities. 

^  22.  But  is  not  a  man  drunk  and  sober  the  same 

person  ?  Why  else  is  he  punished  for  the  fact  he  commits 

when  drunk,  though  he  be  never  afterwards  conscious 

of  it  ?  Just  as  mucli  tti^  sam^  ^j^^cwsi  %&  ^  \a3Ma^  that 
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walks,  and  does  other  things  in  his  sleep,  is  the  same 
jterson,  and  is  answerable  for  any  mischief  he  shall  do 
in  it.  Human  laws  punish  both,  with  a  justice  suitable 
to  their  way  of  knowledge;  because  in  these  cases,  they 
cannot  distinguish  certainly  what  is  real,  what  coun- 
terfeit :  and  so  the  ignorance  in  drunkenness  or  sleep 
is  not  admitted  as  a  plea.  For  though  punishment  be 
annexed  to  personality,  and  personality  to  conscious- 
ness, and  the  drunkard  perhaps  be  not  conscious  of 
what  he  did;  yet  human  judicatures  justly  punish  him, 
because  the  fact  is  proved  against  him,  but  want  of 
consciousness  cannot  be  proved  for  him.  But  in  the 
preat  day,  wherein  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid 
open,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  think,  no  one  shall  be 
made  to  answer  for  what  he  knows  nothing  of;  but 
shall  receive  his  doom,  his  conscience  accusing  or  excus- 
ing him. 

§  23.    Nothing    but  consciousness    can  Consciou*- 
unite  remote  existences  into  the  same  per-  nessalcme 
son,  the  identity  of  substance  will  not  do  it.  ""•'es  sdf. 
For  whatever  substance  there  is,  however  framed,  with- 
out consciousness  there  is  no  person  :  and  a  carcase  may 
be  a  person,  as  well  as  any  sort  of  substance  be  so  with- 
out consciousness. 

Could  we  suppose  two  distinct  incommunicable  con- 
sdousnesses  acting  the  same  body,  the  one  constantly 
by  day,  the  other  by  night ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
same  consciousness  acting  by  intervals  two  distinct  Ijo- 
dies;  I  ask  in  the  first  ca.se,  whether  the  day  and  the 
night  man  would  not  lje  two  as  distinct  jjersons,  as  So- 
crates and  Plato  ?  And  whether,  in  the  second  case, 
there  would  not  lie  one  person  in  two  distinct  bodies, 
as  much  as  one  man  is  the  same  in  two  distinct  cloath- 
ings  ?  Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  say,  that  this  same, 
and  this  distinct  consciousness,  in  the  eases  above 
mentioned,  is  owing  to  the  same  and  distinct  immate- 
rial substances,  bringing  it  with  them  to  those  bodies  ; 
which,  whether  true  or  no,  alters  not  the  case  :  since  it 
IB  evident  the  personal  identity  would  ecpially  he  deter- 
mined by  the  consciousness,  whether  that  consciousness 
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were  aunexed  to  some  individual  immaterial  substance 
or  no.  For  granting,  that  the  thinking  substance  in 
man  must  be  necessarily  supposed  immaterial*  it  is  evi- 
dent that  immaterial  thinking  thing  may  sometimes 
part  with  its  past  consciousness,  and  be  restored  to  it 
again,  as  appears  in  the  forgetfulness  men  often  have  of 
their  past  actions  :  and  the  mind  many  times  recovers 
the  memory  of  a  past  consciousness,  which  it  had  lost 
for  twenty  years  together.  Make  these  intervals  of  me- 
mory and  forgetfulness,  to  take  their  turns  regularly  by 
day  and  night,  and  you  have  two  pei^sons  with  the 
same  immaterial  spirit,  as  much  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance two  persons  with  the  same  body.  .  So  that  self 
is  not  determined  by  identity  or  diversity  of  substance, 
which  it  cannot  be  sure  of  but  only  by  identity  of  con- 
sciousness. 

§  24.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  substance,  whereof 
it  is  now  made  up,  to  have  existed  formerly,  united  in 
the  same  conscious  being :  but  consciousness  removed, 
that  substance  is  no  more  itself,  or  makes  no  more  a 
part  of  it  than  any  other  substance ;  as  is  evident  in 
the  instance  we  have  already  given  of  a  limb  cut  off,  of 
whose  heat,  or  cold,  or  other  affections,  having  no 
longer  any  consciousness,  it  is  no  more  of  a  man*s  self, 
than  any  other  matter  of  the  universe.  In  like  manner 
it  will  be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  substance, 
which  is  void  of  that  consciousness  whereby  I  am  my- 
self to  myself:  if  there  be  any  part  of  its  existence, 
which  I  cannot  upon  recollection  join  with  that  pre- 
sent consciousness  whereby  I  am  now  myself,  it  is  iu 
that  part  of  its  existence  no  more  myself,  than  any  other 
immaterial  being.  For  whatsoever  any  substance  has 
thought  or  done,  which  I  cannot  recollect,  and  by  my 
consciousness  make  my  own  thought  and  action,  it  will 
no  more  belong  to  me,  whether  a  part  of  me  thought  or 
did  it,  than  if  it  had  been  thought  or  done  by  any  other 
immaterial  being  any  where  existing. 

^  25.  I  agree,  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  this 
consciousness  is  annexed  to,  and  the  affection  of  one 
individual  immaterial  substance. 
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But  lei  men,  according  to  their  diverse  hypotheses, 
i-esolve  of  that  as  tliey  please,  tliis  every  ititelligent  be- 
ing, sensible  of  happiness  or  misery,  must  grant,  that 
there  is  something  that  is  himself  that  he  is  concerned 
for,  and  would  have  happy :  that  this  self  has  existed 
in  a  continued  duration  more  than  one  instant,  and 
therefore  it  is  possible  may  exist,  as  it  has  done,  months 
and  years  to  come,  without  any  certain  bounds  to  lie 
set  to  its  duration,  and  may  be  the  same  self,  by  the 
same  consciousness  continued  on  for  the  future.  And 
thus,  by  this  consciousness,  he  finds  himself  to  be  tlie 
same  self  which  did  such  or  such  an  action  some  years 
since,  by  which  he  comes  to  be  happy  or  miserable 
now.  Jn  all  which  account  of  self,  the  same  numerical 
substance  is  not  considered  as  making  the  same  self; 
but  the  same  continued  consciousness,  in  which  several 
substances  may  have  been  united,  and  again  separated 
from  it;  which,  whilst  they  continued  in  a  vital  union 
witli  tliat,  wherein  this  consciousness  then  resided, 
made  a  part  of  that  same  self.  Thus  any  part  of  our 
bodies  vitally  united  to  that  which  is  conscious  in  us, 
makes  a  part  of  ourselves :  but  upon  separation  fiom 
the  vital  union,  by  which  that  consciousness  is  commu- 
nicated, that  which  a  moment  since  was  part  of  our- 
selves, is  now  no  more  so,  than  a  part  of  another  man's 
self  is  a  part  of  me  :  and  it  is  not  impossible,  but  in  a 
little  time  may  become  a  real  part  of  another  person. 
And  so  we  have  the  same  numerical  substance  become 
a  part  of  two  different  persons ;  and  the  same  person 
preserved  under  the  change  of  various  substances.  Could 
we  suppose  any  spirit  wholly  stripped  of  all  its  memory 
or  consciousness  of  past  actions,  as  we  find  our  minds 
always  are  of  a  gi'eat  part  of  ours,  and  sometimes  of 
them  all ;  the  union  or  separation  of  such  a  spiritual 
substance  would  make  no  variation  of  personal  identity, 
any  more  than  that  of  any  particle  of  matter  does.  Any 
substance  vitally  united  to  the  present  thinking  being, 
is  a  part  of  that  very  same  self  which  now  is;  any  thing 
united  to  it  by  a  consciousness  of  former  actions,  makes 
also  a  part  of  the  same  self,  which  is  the  same  both  then 
and  now. 
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Person  a  fo«  §  ^^«  Person,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  name 
rensick  for  this  self.  Wherever  a  man  finds  what 
^^1^0^  he  calls  himself,  there  I  think  another  may 

say  is  the  same  person.  It  is  a  forensick  term  appro- 
priating  actions  and  their  merit;  and  so  belongs  only 
to  intelligent  agents  capable  of  a  law,  and  happiness 
and  misery.  This  personality  extends  itself  beyond 
present  existence  to  what  is  past,  only  by  consciousness, 
whereby  it  becomes  concerned  and  accountable,  owns 
and  imputes  to  itself  past  actions,  just  upon  the  same 
ground,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  it  does  the 
present.  All  which  is  founded  in  a  concern  for  hapi»- 
ness,  the  unavoidable  concomitant  of  consciousness; 
that  which  is  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain,  desiring 
that  that  self  that  is  conscious  should  be  happy.  And 
therefore  whatever  past  actions  it  cannot  reconcile  of 
appropriate  to  that  present  self  by  consciousness,  it 
can  be  no  more  concerned  in,  than  if  they  had  never 
been  done :  and  to  receive  pleasure  or  pain,  i.  e.  reward 
or  punishment,  on  the  account  of  any  such  action,  is 
all  one  as  to  be  made  happy  or  miserable  in  its  first 
being,  without  any  demerit  at  all.  For  supposing  a 
man  punished  now  for  what  he  had  done  in  another 
life^  whereof  he  could  be  made  to  have  no  consciousness 
at  all,  what  difference  is  there  between  that  punish- 
ment, and  being  created  miserable  ?  And  therefore  con- 
formable to  this  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  at  the  great 
day,  when  every  one  shall  ••  receive  according  to  his 
*'  doings,  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open." 
The  sentence  shall  be  justified  by  the  consciousness  all 
persons  shall  have,  that  they  themselves,  in  what  bodies 
soever  they  appear,  or  what  substances  soever  that  con- 
sciousness adheres  to,  are  the  same  that  committed  those 
actions,  and  deserve  that  punishment  for  them. 

^  27.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating 
of  this  subject,  made  some  suppositions  that  will  look 
strange  to  some  readers,  and  possibly  they  are  so  in 
themselves.  But  yet,  I  think,  they  are  such  as  are 
pardonable  in  this  ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  nature 
of  that  thinking  thing  that  is  in  us,  and  which  we 
look  on  as  ourselves.    Did  we  know  what  it  was,  or 
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how  it  was  tied  to  a  certain  system  of  fleeting  animal 
spirits ;  or  whether  it  could  or  could  not  perform  its 
operations  of  thinking  and  memory  out  of  a  body  orga- 
nized as  ours  is :  and  whether  it  has  pleased  God, 
that  no  one  such  spirit  shall  ever  be  united  to  any  one 
but  such  body,  upon  the  right  constitution  of  whose  or- 
gans its  memory  should  depend:  we  might  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  some  of  those  suppositions  I  have  made.  But 
taking,  as  we  ordinarily  now  do,  (in  the  dark  concern- 
ing these  matters)  the  soid  of  a  man,  for  an  immaterial 
substance,  independent  from  matter,  and  indifferent 
alike  to  it  all,  there  can  from  the  nature  of  things  be  no 
absurdity  at  all  to  suppose,  that  the  same  soul  may,  at 
different  times,  be  united  to  different  bodies,  and  with 
them  make  up,  for  that  time,  one  man  :  as  well  as  we 
suppose  a  part  of  a  sheep's  body  yesterday  should  be  a 
part  of  a  man's  body  to-morrow,  and  in  that  union  make 
a  vital  part  of  Melibceus  himself,  as  well  as  it  did  of  his 
ram. 

§  28.  To  conclude :  Whatever  substance  -pj^p  ^^^^ 
begins  to  exist,  it  must,  during  its  exist-  culty  frum 
ence,    necessarily  be  the   same :    whatever  ill  use  uf 
compositions  of  substances  begin  to  exist,  ""i"*^- 
during  the  union  of  those  substances  the  concrete  must 
he  the  same :  whatsoever  mode  begins  to  exist,  during 
its  existence  it  is  the  same  :  and  so  if  the  composition  be 
of  distinct  substances  and  different  modes,  the  same 
rule  holds.     Whereby  it  will  appear,  that  the  difficulty 
or  obscurity  that  has  been  about  this  matter,  rather 
rises  from  the  names  ill  used,  than  from  any  obscurity 
in  things  themselves.     For  whatever  makes  the  speci- 
fick  idea  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  !»e 
steadily  kept  to,  the  distinction  of  any  thing  into  the 
same  and  divers  will  easily  be  conceived,  and  there  can 
arise  no  doubt  about  it. 

^  29.  For  supposing  a  rational  spirit  he  rnntimiprl 
the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  know  what  is 
the  same  man  ;  viz.  the  same  spirit,  whether 
separate  or  in  a  body,  will  be  the  same  man.  "'■" 
Supposing  a  rational  spirit  vitally  united  to  a  body  of  a 
certain  couformation  of  parts  to  make  a  man,  whilst 
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that  rational  spirit,  with  that  vital  conformation  of 
parts,  though  continued  in  a  fleeting  successive  body, 
remains,  it  will  be  the  same.  But  if  to  any  one  the 
idea  of  a  man  be  but  the  vital  union  of  parts  in  a  cer- 
tain shape ;  as  long  as  that  vital  union  and  shape  re- 
main, in  a  concrete  no  otherwise  the  same,  but  by  a 
continued  succession  of  fleeting  particles,  it  will  be  the 
same.  For  whatever  be  the  composition,  whereof  the 
complex  idea  is  made,  whenever  existence  makes  it  one 
particular  thing  under  any  denomination,  the  same  ex- 
istence, continued,  preserves  it  the  same  individual  un- 
der the  same  denomination.^ 


'  The  doctrine  of  identity  and  diversity  contained  in  this  chapter, 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  pretends  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith^  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  .  His 
way  of  arguing  from  it  is  this :  He  says^  The  reason  of  believing  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body^  upon  Mr.  Locke's  grounds^  is  from  the 
idea  of  identity.  To  which  our  author*  answers :  Give  me  leave, 
my  lord,  to  say,  that  the  reason  of  believing  any  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  (such  as  your  lordship  is  here  speaking  of)  to  me,  and 
upon  my  grounds,  is  its  being  a  part  of  divine  revelation :  upon  this 
ground  I  believed  it,  before  I  either  writ  that  chapter  of  identity  and 
diversity,  and  before  I  ever  thought  of  those  propositions  which  your 
lordship  quotes  out  of  that  chapter ;  and  upon  the  same  ground  I  be- 
lieve it  still;  and  not  from  my  idea  of  identity.  This  saying  of  your 
lordship's,  therefore,  being  a  proposition  neither  self-evident,  nor 
allowed  by  me  to  be  true,  remains  to  be  proved.  So  that  your  foun- 
dation fuling,  all  your  large  superstructure  built  thereon,  comes  to 
nothing. 

But,  my  lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave  leave  humbly  to 
represent  to  your  lordship,  that  I  thought  you  undertook  to  make  out 
that  my  notion  of  ideas  was  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  But  that  which  your  lordship  instances  in  here,  is  not, 
that  I  yet  know,  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  resurrection 
of  the  dead  I  acknowledge  to  be  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the 
same  body,  is  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  what,  I  confess,  I 
do  not  yet  know. 

In  the  New  Testament  (wherein,  I  think,  are  contained  all  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith)  I  find  pur  Saviour  and  the  apostles  to 
preach  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
in  many  places:  but  I  do  not  remember  any  place  where  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  same  body  is  so  much  as  mentioned.  Nay,  which  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  case,  I  do  not  remember  in  any  place  of  the  New 
Testament  (where  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day  is  spoken 

*  In  his  3d  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester. 
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of)  any  such  expression  as  the  resurrection  of  the  body^  much  less  of 
the  same  body. 

I  say  the  general  resurrection  al  the  last  day :  because^  where  the 
resurrection  of  some  particular  persons^  presently  upon  our  Saviour's 
resurrection,  is  mentioned^  the  words  are^*  The  graves  were  opened, 
and  many  bodies  of  saints,  which  slept,  arose,  and  came  out  of  the 
graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  Holy  City,  and  ap- 
peared to  many :  of  which  peculiar  way  of  speaking  of  thi  resurrec- 
tion, the  passage  itself  gives  a  reason  in  these  words,  appeared  to 
many,  i.  e.  those  who  slept  appeared,  so  as  to  be  known  to  be  risen. 
But  this  could  not  be  known,  unless  they  brought  with  them  the 
evidence,  that  they  were  those  who  had  been  dead ;  whereof  there 
were  these  two  proofs,  their  graves  were  opened,  and  their  bodies  not 
only  gone  out  of  them,  but  appeared  to  be  the  same  to  those  who  had 
known  them  formerly  alive,  and  knew  them  to  be  dead  and  buried. 
For  if  they  had  been  those  who  had  been  dead  so  long,  that  all  who 
knew  them  once  alive  were  now  gone,  those  to  whom  they  appeared 
might  have  known  them  to  be  men ;  but  could  not  have  known  they 
were  risen  from  the  dead,  because  they  never  knew  they  had  been 
dead.  All  that  by  their  appearing  they  could  have  known,  was,  that 
they  were  so  many  living  strangers,  of  whose  resurrection  they  knew 
nothing.  It  was  necessary  therefore,  that  they  should  come  in  sue  h 
bodies,  as  might  in  make  and  size,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  same  they 
had  before,  that  they  might  be  known  to  those  of  their  acquaintance, 
whom  they  appeared  to.  And  it  is  probable  they  were  such  as  were 
newly  dead,  whose  bodies  were  not  yet  dissolved  and  dissipated;  and 
therefore,  it  is  particularly  said  here  TdifFerently  from  what  is  said  of 
the  general  resurrection)  that  their  bodies  arose ;  because  they  were  the 
same  that  were  then  lying  in  their  graves,  the  moment  before  they  rose. 

But  your  lordship  endeavours  to  prove  it  must  be  the  same  body : 
and  let  us  grant  that  your  lordship,  nay,  and  others  too,  think  you 
have  proved  it  must  be  the  same  body ;  Will  you  therefore  say,  that 
he  holds  what  is  inconsistent  with  an  article  of  faith,  who  having 
never  seen  this  your  lordship's  interpretation  of  the  scripture,  nor 
your  reasons  for  the  same  body,  in  your  sense  of  same  body ;  or,  if  he 
has  seen  them,  yet  not  understanding  them,  or  not  perceiving  the 
force  of  them,  believes  what  the  scripture  proposes  to  him,  viz.  That 
at  the  last  day  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  without  determining  whether 
it  shall  be  with  the  very  same  bodies  or  no  ? 

I  know  your  lordship  pretends  not  to  erect  your  particular  interpre- 
tations of  scripture  into  articles  of  faith.  And  if  you  do  not,  he  that 
believes  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  believes  that  article  of  faith  which 
the  scripture  proposes ;  and  cannot  be  accused  of  holding  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  it,  if  it  should  happen,  that  what  he  holds  is  incon- 
sistent with  another  proposition,  viz.  That  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
with  the  same  bodies,  in  your  lordship's  sense,  which  I  do  not  find 
proposed  in  Holy  Writ  as  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your  lordship  argues.  It  must  be  the  same  body  ;  which,  as  you 
explain  same  body,t  is  not  the  same  individual  particles  of  matter, 
which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  nor  the  same  particles  of 
matter;  that  the  sinner  had  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  his  sins; 

*  Matt.  xx\iL  32,  53.  \  U  Kft&s 
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but  that  it  must  be  the  same  material  substance  which  was  vitallj 
united  to  the  soul  here ;  i.  e.  as  I  understand  it^  the  same  individual 
particles  of  matter^  which  were  some  time  or  other  during  his  life 
here  vitally  united  to  his  soul. 

Your  first  argument  to  prove^  that  it  must  be  the  same  body  in  this 
sense  of  the  same  body,  is  taken  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  *  All 
that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  farth.f 
From  whence  your  lordship  argues.  That  these  words,  all  that  aie  in 
their  graves,  relate  to  no  other  substance  than  what  was  united  to  the 
soul  in  life;  because  a  different  substance  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the 
graves,  and  to  come  out  of  them.  Which  words  of  your  lordship's,  if 
they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that  the  soul  too  is  lodged  in  the  grave, 
and  raised  out  of  it  at  the  last  day.  For  your  lordship  says.  Can  a 
different  substance  be  said  to  be  in  the  graves,  and  come  out  of  them  ? 
So  that,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  these  words  of  oiur  Saviouri 
No  other  substance  being  raised,  but  what  hears  his  voice ;  and  no 
other  substance  hearing  his  voice,  but  what  being  called,  comes  out 
of  the  grave ;  and  no  other  substance  coming  out  of  the  grave^  but 
what  was  in  the  grave ;  any  one  must  conclude,  that  the  soul,  unless 
it  be  in  the  grave,  will  make  no  part  of  the  person  that  is  raised ;  un- 
less, as  your  lordship  argues  against  me, J!  You  can  make  it  out,  that 
a  substance  which  never  was  in  the  grave  may  come  out  of  it,  or  that 
the  soul  is  no  substance. 

But  setting  aside  the  substance  of  the  soul>  another  thing  that  will 
make  anyone  doubt,  whether  this  your  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's 
words  be  necessarily  to  be  received  as  their  true  sense,  is.  That  it  will 
not  be  very  easily  reconciled  to  your  saying, ||  you  do  not  mean  by  the 
same  body.  The  same  individual  particles  which  were  united  at  the 
point  of  death.  And  yet,  by  this  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's 
words,  you  can  mean  no  other  particles  but  such  as  were  united  at 
the  point  of  death ;  because  you  mean  no  other  substance  but  what 
comes  out  of  the  grave ;  and  no  substance,  no  particles  come  out,  you 
say,  but  what  were  in  the  grave ;  and  I  think,  your  lordship  will  not 
say,  that  the  particles  that  were  separate  from  the  body  by  perspira- 
tion before  the  point  of  death,  were  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

But  your  lordship,  I  find,  has  an  answer  to  this,  viz.  {  That  by 
comparing  this  with  other  places,  you  find  that  the  words  fof  our  Sa- 
viour above  quoted^  are  to  be  understood  of  the  substance  of  the  body, 
to  which  the  soul  was  united,  and  not  to  (I  suppose  your  lordship  writ, 
of)  these  individual  particles,  i.  e.  those  individual  particles  that  are 
in  the  grave  at  the  resurrection.  For  so  they  must  be  read,  to  make 
your  lordship's  sense  entire,  and  to  the  purpose  of  your  answer  here : 
and  then,  methinks,  this  last  sense "  of  our .  Saviour's  words  given  by 
your  lordship,  wholly  overturns  the  sense  which  we  have  given  of 
them  above,  where  from  those  words  you  press  the  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  same  body,  by  this  strong  argument,  that  a  substance 
could  not,  upon  hearing  the  voice  of  Christ,  come  out  of  the  grave, 
which  was  never  in  the  grave.  There  (as  far  as  I  can  understand 
your  words)  your  lordship  argues,  that  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be 
understood  of  the  particles  in  the  grave,  unless,  as  your  lordship  says, 
one  can  make  it  out,  tliat  a  &\][\is\».iv!Cfe  vj>ki^  ^^n«,x  was  in  the  grave, 
may  come  out  of  it.     AndVeie  ^oux  \Qt^^\^  ^^.^^^"9^1  ^l^^'Wa^ 
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our  Savionr'g  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the  substance  of  that 
body^  to  which  the  soul  was  (at  any  time)  united^  and  not  to  those  in-* 
dividual  particles  that  are  in  the  grave.  Which  put  together^  seems 
to  me  to  say^  That  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  understood  of  those 
particles  only  that  are  in  the  grave^  and  not  of  those  particles  only 
which  are  in  the  grave^  but  of  others  also^  which  have  at  any  time 
been  vitally  united  to  the  soul^  but  never  were  in  the  grave. 

The  next  text  your  lordship  brings  to  make  the  resurrection  of.  the 
same  body,  in  your  sense^  an  firticle  of  faithj  are  these  words  of  St. 
Paul;  *  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  j 
that  everyone  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body^  according  to 
that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.     To  which  your  lord« 
ship  subjoins  t  this  question :  Can  these  words  be  understood  of  any 
other  material  substance,  but  that  body  in  which  these  things  were 
done  ?    Answer.  A  man  may  suspend  his  determining  the  meaning  oi 
the  apostle  to  be,  that  a  sinner  shall  suffer  for  his  sins  in  the  very  same 
body  wherein  he  committed  them ;  because  St.  Paul  does  not  say  he 
shall  have  the  very  same  body  when  he  suffers,  that  he  had  when  he 
sinned.     The  apostle  says  indeed,  done  in  his  body.     The  body  he 
had,  and  did  things  in,  at  five  or  fifteen,  was,  no  doubt,  his  body,  as 
much  as  that,  which  he  did  things  in  at  fifty,  was  his  body,  though 
his  body  were  not  the  very  same  body  at  those  different  ages :  and  so 
wHL  the  body,  which  he  shall  have  after  the  resurrection,  be  his  body, 
though  it  be  not  the  very  same  with  that,  which  he  had  at  five>  or 
fifteen,  or  fifty.     He  that  at  threescore  is  broke  on  the  wheel  for  a 
murder  he  committed  at  twenty,  is  punished  for  what  he  did  in  his 
body,  though  the  body  he  has,  i.  e.  his  body  at  threescore,  be  not  the 
same,  L  e.  made  up  of  the  same  individual  particles  of  matter,  that 
that  body  was,  which  he  had  forty  years  before.     When  your  lord- 
ship has  resolved  with  yourself,  what  that  same  immutable  he  is, 
wluch  at  the  last  judgment  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body, 
your  lordship  will  easily  see,  that  the  body  he  had  when  an  embryo 
in  the  womb,  when  a  child  playing  in  coats,  when  a  man  marrying  a 
wife,  and  when  bed-rid  dying  of  a  consumption,  and  at  last,  which  he 
shall  have  after  his  resurrection,  are  each  of  them  his  body,  though 
neither  of  them  be  the  same  body,  the  one  with  the  other. 

But  farther,  to  your  lordship's  question.  Can  these  words  be  under* 
stood  of  any  other  material  substance,  but  that  body  in  which  these 
things  were  done  ?  I  answer.  These  words  of  St.  Paul  may  be  un- 
derstood of  another  material  substance,  than  that  body  in  which  these 
things  were  done,  because  your  lordship  teaches  me,  and  gives  me  a 
strong  reason  so  to  understand  them.  Your  lordship  says,  j;  That  you 
do  not  say  the  same  particles  of  matter,  which  the  sinner  had  at  the 
very  time  of  the  oonmiission  of  his  sins,  shall  be  raised  at  the  last 
day.  And  your  Lordship  gives  this  reason  for  it ;  ||  For  then  a  long 
sinner  must  have  a  vast  body,  considering  the  continued  spending 
of  particles  by  perspiration.  Now,  my  lord,  if  the  apostle's  words, 
as  your  lordship  would  argue,  cannot  be  understood  of  any  other 
material  substance,  but  that  body  in  which  these  things  were  done ; 
and  no  body,  upon  the  removal  or  change  of  some  of  the  par^ 
tides  that  at  any   time  make  it  up,  i&  tbe   »dxci&  xckaX&xss^  ^s^^ 
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stance,  or  the  same  body ;  it  will,  I'tHnk,  thence  follow^  that  either 
the  sinner  must  have  all  the  same  individual  particles  vitally  united  to 
his  soul  when  he  is  raised,  that  he  had  vitally  united  to  his  soul  when 
he  sinned ;  or  else  St.  Paul's  words  here  cannot  be  understood  to  mean 
the  same  body  in  which  the  things  were  done.  For  if  there  were 
other  particles  of  matter  in  the  body,  wherein  the  things  were  done, 
than  in  that  which  is  raised,  that  which  is  raised  cannot  be  the  same 
body  in  which  they  were  done :  unless  that  alone,  which  has  just  all 
the  same  individual  particles  when  any  action  is  done,  beins  the  same 
body  wherein  it  was  done,  that  also,  which  has  not  the  same  individual 
particles  wherein  that  action  was  done,  can  be  the  same  body  wherein 
it  was  done ;  which  is  in  effect  to  make  the  same  body  sometimes  to  be 
the  same,  and  sometimes  not  the  same. 

Your  lordship  thinks  it  suffices  to  make  the  same  body,  to  have  not 
all,  but  no  other  particles  of  matter,  but  such  as  were  some  time  or 
other  vitally  united  to  the  soul  before :  but  such  a  body,  made  up  d 
part  of  the  particles  some  time  or  other  vitally  united  to  the  soul,  is 
no  more  the  same  body  wherein  the  actions  were  done  in  the  distant 
parts  of  the  long  sinner's  life,  than  that  is  the  same  body  in  whidi  a 
quarter,  or  half,  or  three  quarters  of  the  same  particles,  that  made  it 
up,  arc  wanting.     For  example,  A  sinner  has  acted  here  in  his  body 
an  hundred  years ;  he  is  raised  at  the  last  day,  but  with  what  body  ? 
The  same,  says  your  lordship,  that  he  acted  in  ;  because  St.  Paul  says, 
he  must  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body.     What  therefore  must 
his  body  at  the  resurrection  consist  of?  Must  it  consist  of  all  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  that  have  ever  been  vitally  united  to  his  soul  ?  For 
they,  in  succession,  have  all  of  them  made  up  his  body  wherein  he  did 
these  things :  No,  says  your  lordship,*  that  would  make  his  body  too 
vast ;  it  suffices  to  make  the  same  body  in  which  the  things  were 
done,  that  it  consists  of  some  of  the  particles,  and  no  other,  but  such 
as  were,  some  time  during  his  life,  vitally  united  to  his  soul.     B«*t  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  his  body  at  the  resurrection  being,  as  your 
lordship  seems  to  limit  it,  near  the  same  size  it  was  in  some  part  of 
his  life,  it  will  be  no  more  the  same  body  in  which  the  things  were 
done  in  the  distant  parts  of  his  life,  than  that  is  the  same  body,  in 
which  half,  or  three  quarters,  or  more  of  the  individual  matter  that 
then  made  it  up,  is  now  wanting.    For  example.  Let  his  body  at  fifty 
years  old  consist  of  a  million  of  parts :  five  hundred  thousand  at  least 
of  those  parts  will  be  different  from  those  which  made  up  his  body  at 
ten  years,  and  at  an  hundred.    So  that  to  take  the  numerical  particles, 
tliat  made  up  his  body  at  fifty,  or  any  other  season  of  his  life,  or  to 
gather  them  promiscuously  out  of  those  which  at  diflferent  times  have 
successively  been  vitally  united  to  his  soul,  they  will  no  more  make 
tlie  same  body,  which  was  his,  wherein  some  of  his  actions  wpre  done, 
than  that  is  the  same  body,  which  has  but  half  the  same  particles: 
and  yet  all  your  lordship's  argument  here  for  the  same  body,  is,  be- 
cause St.  Paul  says  it  must  be  his  body,  in  which  these  thmgs  were 
done  ;  which  it  could  not  be,  if  any  other  substance  were  joined  to  it, 
i.  e.  if  any  other  particles  of  matter  made  up  the  body,  which  were 
not  vitally  united  to  the  soul  when  the  action  was  done* 
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Again>  jour  Imrdship  sa3r8>  '*' '  That  you  do  not  say  tbe  same  indi- 
vidual paiticles  fshall  make  up  the  Body  at  the  resurrection^  which 
were  united  at  the  point  of  death>  for  there  must  he  a  great  altera^ 
tion  in  them  in  a  lingering  disease^  as  if  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  con** 
aumption.'  Because,  it  is  likely,  your  lordship  thinks  these  partidei 
of  a  decrepit^  wasted^  wither^  hody^  would  he  too  few,  or  unfit  to 
make  such  a  plump,  strong,  vigorous,  well  sized  hody,  as  it  has 
pleased  your  lordship  to  prc^xirtion  out  in  your  thoughts  to  men  at 
the  resurrection;  and  therefore  some  small  portion  of  the  particles 
formeidy  united  vitally  to  that  man's  soul,  shall  he  reassumed  to  make 
up  his  hody  to  the  hulk  your  lordship  judges  convenient ;  hut  the 
greatest  part  of  them  shall  he  left  out,  to  avoid  the  making  his  hody 
more  vast  than  your  lordship  thinks  will  he  fit,  as  appears  hy  these 
your  lordship's  words  immediately  following,  vir.  f '  That  you  do 
not  say  the  same  particles  the  sinner  had  at  the  very  time  of  commis* 
aion  of  his  sins ;  for  then  a  long  sinner  must  have  a  vast  hody/ 

But  then,  pray,  my  lord,  what  must  an  emhryo  do,  who  dying 
within  a  few  hours  after  his  hody  was  vitally  united  to  his  soul,  has 
no  particles  of  matter,  which  were  formerly  vitally  united  to  it,  to 
make  up  his  hody  of  that  slae  and  proportion  which  your  lordship 
seems  to  require  in  hodies  at  the  resurrection  ?  Or  must  we  helieve 
he  shall  remain  content  with  that  small  pittance  of  matter,  and  that 
yet  imperfect  hody  to  eternity,  hecause  it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  he- 
lieve the  resurrection  of  the  very  same  hody,  i.  e.  made  up  of  only 
audi  particles  as  have  heen  vitally  united  to  the  soul  ?  Far  if  it  he 
80,  as  your  lordship  says,  J:  ^  That  life  is  the  result  of  the  union  of 
soul  and  hody,'  it  will  follow,  that  the  hody  of  an  emhryo  dying  in 
the  womh  may  he  very  little,  not  the  thousandth  part  of  any  ordinary 
man.  For  since  from  the  first  conception  and  he^ning  of  formation 
it  has  life,  and  *  life  is  the  result  of  the  union  cH  the  soul  with  the 
hody ;'  an  emhryo,  that  shall  die  either  hy  the  untimely  death  of  the 
mother,  or  hy  any  other  accident,  pres^itly  after  it  has  life,  must,  a<v- 
eording  to  your  lordship's  doctrine,  remain  a  man  not  an  inch  hmff  to 
eternity ;  hecause  there  are  not  particles  of  matter,  formerly  umted 
to  his  soul,  to  make  him  higger,  and  no  other  can  he  made  use  of  to 
that  purpose :  though  what  greater  congruity  the  soul  hath  with  any 
particles  of  matter  which  were  once  vitsdly  united  to  it,  but  are  now 
80  no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  particles  of  matter  which  it  was  never 
united  to,  would  he  hard  to  determine,  if  that  should  he  demanded. 

By  thei^,  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  consequences,  one  may  see 
what  service  they  do  to  religion,  and  the  christian  doctrine,  who  raise 
questions,  and  make  articles  of  faith  about  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body,  where  the  scripture  says  nothing  of  the  same  body;  or  if  it 
does,  it  is  with  no  small  reprimand  §  to  those  who  make  such  an  en- 
quiry. *  But  some  men  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  }  and 
5ivith  what  hody  do  they  come  ?  Thpu  fod,  that  which  thou  sowest, 
is  not  quickened  except  it  die.  And  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou 
flowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  dumce  of 
-wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain.  But  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath 
pleased  him.'  Words,  I  should  think,  sufficient  to  deter  us  from  de- 
termining any  thing  for  or  against  the  8aine\x)dy  %\^\x^s^xw^s^^\.  ^^ak; 
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last  day.  It  guffices,  that  all  the  dead  shall  be  raised^  and  every  one 
appear  and  answer  for  the  things  done  in  his  life>  and  leeeiYe  accord- 
ing to  the  things  he  has  done  in  his  hody^  whether  good  or  bad.  He 
that  believes  tms^  and  has  said  nothing  inconsistent  herewith^  I  pre- 
sume may  and  must  be  acquitted  from  being  guilty  of  any  thing  in- 
consistent with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

But  your  lordship,  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  to  be 
an  article  of  faith>  farther  asks,  * '  How  could  it  be  said,  if  any  other 
substance  be  joined  to  the  soul  at  the  resurrection,  as  its  body^  that  they 
were  the  things  done  in  or  by  the  body  ?  *  Answ.  Just  as  it  may  be 
said  of  a  man  at  an  hundred  years  old,  that  hath  then  another  sub- 
stance joined  to  his  soul,  than  he  had  at  twenty ;  that  the  murder  or 
drunkenness  he  was  guilty  of  at  twenty,  were  things  done  in  the 
body  :  how  '  by  the  body'  comes  in  here,  I  do  not  see«. 

Your  lordship  adds,  ^  and  St.  Paul's  dispute  about  the  manner  of 
raising  the  body,  might  soon  have  ended,  if  there  were  no  necessity  of 
the  same  body/  Answ.  When  I  understand  what  argument  there  is 
in  these  words  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  without  the 
mixture  of  one  new  atom  of  matter,  I  shall  know  what  to  say  to  it. 
In  the  mean  time  this  I  understand,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  put  as 
short  an  end  to  all  disputes  about  this  matter,  if  he  had  said^  that  there 
was  a  necessity  of  the  same  body,  or  that  it  should  be  the  same  body. 

The  next  text  of  scripture  you  bring  for  the  same  body  is,  t '  If 
there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  not  Christ  raised.'  Fnnn 
which  your  lordship  argues,  X '  I^  seems  then  other  bodies  are  to  be 
raised  as  his  was.'  I  grant  other  dead,  as  certainly  raised  as  Chnst 
was ;  for  else  his  resurrection  would  be  of  no  use  to  mankind.  But 
I  do  not  see  how  it  follows,  that  they  shall  be  raised  with  the  same 
body,  as  Christ  was  raised  with  the  same  body,  as  your  lordship  infers 
in  these  words  annexed :  ^  And  can  there  be  any  doubt,  whether  his 
body  was  the  same  material  substance  which  was  united  to  his  soul 
before  ? '  I  answer.  None  at  all ;  nor  that  it  had  just  the  saine  distin- 
guishing lineaments  and  marks,  yea,  and  the  same  wounds  that  it  had 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  therefore  your  lordship  will  argue  fixim 
other  bodies  being  raised  as  his  was.  That  they  must  keep  proportum 
with  his  in  sameness ;  then  we  must  believe,  that  every  man  shall  be 
raised  with  the  same  lineaments  and  other  notes  of  disdnction  he  had 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  even  with  his  wounds  yet  open^  if  he  had 
any,  because  our  Saviour  was  so  raised ;  which  seems  to  me  scarce  re- 
concileable  with  what  your  lordship  says,§  of  a  fat  man  falling  into  a 
consumption,  and  dying. 

But  whether  it  will  consist  or  no  with  yoiu*  lordship's  meaning  in 
that  place,  this  to  me  seems  a  consequence  that  will  need  to  be  better 
proved,  viz.  That  our  bodies  must  be  raised  the  same,  just  as  our  Sa- 
viour's was :  because  St.  Paul  says,  '  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  then  is  not  Christ  risen.'  For  it  may  be  a  good  conse- 
quence, Christ  is  risen,  and  therefore  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead ;  and  yet  this  may  not  be  a  good  consequence,  Christ  was 
raised  with  the  same  body  he  had  at  his  death,  therefore  all  men  shall 
be  raised  with  the  same  body  they  had  at  their  deaths  contrary  to 
what  your  lordship  says  concerD^^^iaX  xoaxi  d^ini^  of  a  oonsump- 
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tion.    But  the  case  I  think  far  different  betwixt  our  Saviour^  and 
those  to  be  raised  at  the  last  day. 

1.  His  body  saw  not  corruption^  and  therefore  to  give  him  another 
body  new  moulded,  mixed  with  other  particles,  which  were  not  con- 
tained in  it  as  it  lay  in  the  grave,  whole  and  intire  as  it  was  laid 
there,  had  been  to  destroy  his  body  to  frame  him  a  new  one  without 
any  need.  But  why  with  the  remaining  particles  of  a  man's  body 
long  since  dissolved  and  mouldered  into  dust  and  atoms  (whereof  pos- 
sibly a  great  part  may  have  undergone  variety  of  changes,  and  en- 
tered into  other  concretions ;  even  in  the  bodies  of  other  men)  other 
new  particles  of  matter  mixed  with  them,  may  not  serve  to  make  his 
body  again,  as  well  as  the  mixture  of  new  and  different  particles  of 
matter  with  the  old,  did  in  the  compass  of  his  life  make  his  body,  I 
think  no  reason  can  be  given. 

This  may  serve  to  show,  why,  though  the  materials  of  our  Saviour's 
body  were  not  changed  at  his  resurrection ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but 
that  the  body  of  a  man  dead  and  rotten  in  his  grave,  or  burnt,  may 
at  the  last  day  have  several  new  particles  in  it,  and  that  without  any 
inconvenience :  sinde  whatever  matter  is  vitally  united  to  his  soul  is 
his  body,  as  much  as  is  that  which  was  united  to  it  when  he  was 
bom,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  life. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  size,  shape,  iigiu*e,  and  lineaments  of  our 
Saviour's  body,  even  to  his  wounds,  into  which  doubting  Thomas  put 
his  fingers  and  his  hand,  were  to  be  kept  in  the  raised  body  of  our 
Saviour,  the  same  they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  conviction  to  his 
disciples,  to  whom  he  shewed  himself,  and  who  were  to  be  witnesses 
of  his  resurrection,  that  their  master,  the  very  same  man,  was  cru- 
cified, dead,  and  buried,  and  raised  again ;  and  therefore  he  was 
handled  by  them,  and  eat  before  them  after  he  was  risen,  to  give  them 
in  all  points  full  satisfaction  that  it  was  really  he,  the  same,  and  not 
another,  nor  a  spectre  or  apparition  of  him ;  though  I  do  not  think 
your  lordship  will  thence  argue,  that  because  others  are  to  be  raised 
as  he  was,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  believe,  that  because  he  eat  after 
his  resurrection,  others  at  the  last  day  shall  eat  and  drink  after  they 
are  raised  from  the  dead  ,*  which  seems  to  me  as  good  an  argument, 
as  because  his  undissolved  body  was  raised  out  of  the  grave,  just  as 
it  there  lay  intire,  without  the  mixture  of  any  new  particles ;  there- 
fore the  corrupted  and  consumed  bodies  of  the  dead,  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, shall  be  new  framed  only  out  of  those  scattered  particles  which 
were  once  vitally  united  to  their  souls,  without  the  least  mixture  of 
any  one  single  atom  of  new  matter.  But  at  the  last  day,  when  all 
men  are  raised,  there  will  be  no  need  to  be  assured  of  any  one  par- 
ticular man's  resurrection.  It  is  enough  that  every  one  shall  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  receive  according  to  what  he 
had  done  in  his  former  life ;  but  in  what  sort  of  body  he  shall  ap- 
pear, or  of  what  particles  made  up,  the  scripture  having  said  nothing, 
but  that  it  shall  be  a  spiritual  body  raised  in  incomiption,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  determine. 

Your  lordship  asks,  * '  Were  they  Qwho  saw  our  Saviour  after  his 
resurrection]  witnesses  only  of  some  material  substance  then  united 
to  his  soul?'  In  answer,  I  beg  your  loids\d^  \jo  coTL's\^<5t,  -^V^eJOftst 
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you  su|$o^  our  Saviour  was  to  be  known  to  be  the  same  man  (to 
the  witnesses  that  were  to  see  him^  and  testify  his  resurrection)  by  his 
80ul>  that  could  neither  be  seen  or  known  to  be  the  same ;  or  by  his 
hpdy^  that  could  be  seen^  and  by  the  discernible  structure  and  marks 
of  it>  be  known  to  be  the  same  ?  When  your  lordship  has  resolved  that^ 
all  that  you  say  in  that  page  will  answer  itself.  But  because  one  man 
pannot  know  another  to  be  the  same^  but  by  the  outward  visilde  linea- 
ments>  and  sensible  marks  he  has  been  wont  to  be  known  and  distin- 
guished by^  will  your  lordship  therefore  argue>  That  the  Crreat  Judge, 
at  the  last  day>  who  gives  to  each  man,  whom  he  raises^  his  new  boay> 
shall  uot  be  able  to  know  who  is  who>  unless  he  give  to  every  one  of 
them  a  body^  just  of  the  same  figure,  size,  and  features*  and  made  up  of 
the  very  same  individual  partides  he  had  in  his  former  life  ?  Whether 
such  a  way  of  arguing  for  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body>  to  he  an 
article  of  faith,  contributes  much  to  the  strengtheninff  of  the  credibility 
of  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  shall  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others. 

Farther,  for  the  proving  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  to  be  an 
article  of  faith,  your  lorddiip  says,  ^  ^  But  the  apostle  insists  upon  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  not  merely  as  an  argument  of  the  possibility  of 
ours,  but  of  the  certainty  of  it ;  t  because  he  rose,  as  the  first-fruits; 
Christ  the  first-fruits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.* 
Answer.  No  doubt,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of  the  certainty 
of  our  resurrection.  But  is  it  therefore  a  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body,  consisting  of  the  same  individual  particles  which  concurred 
to  the  mcddng  up  of  our  body  here,  without  the  muLture  of  any  pne  other 
particle  of  matter  ?  I  confess  I  see  no  such  consequence. 

But  your  lordship  goes  on :  |  ^  St.  Paul  was  aware  of  the  objections 
in  men's  minds  about  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body ;  and  it  is  of 
great  consequence  as  to  this  article,  to  show  upon  what  grounds  he  pH>- 
ceeds*  ^  But  some  men  will  say,  how  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and 
with  what  body  do  they  come? '  First,  he  shows,  that  the  seminal  parts 
of  plants  are  wonderfully  improved  by  the  ordinary  Providence  of  God, 
in  the  manner  of  their  vegitation.'  Answer.  I  do  not  perfectly  under- 
stand, what  it  is '  for  the  seminal  parts  of  plants  to  be  wonder^iUy  im- 
proved by  the  ordinary  Providence  of  God,  in  the  manner  of  their  ve- 
getation ;'  or  else,  perhaps,  I  should  better  see  how  this  here  tends  to 
the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  your  lordship's  sense. 

It  continues,  ||  ^  They  sow  bare  grain  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other 
grain,  but  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every 
seed  his  own  body.  Here,  says  your  lordshm,  is  an  identity  of  the  ma- 
terial substance  supposed.'  It  may  be  so.  out  to  me  a  diversity  oi  the 
material  substance,  i.  e.  of  the  component  particles,  is  here  supposed,  or 
in  direct  words  said.  For  the  words  of  Si.  Paul  taken  altoge^er,  run 
thus,  §  ^  That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  which 
shall  be,  but  bare  grain ;  *  and  so  on,  as  your  lordship  has  set  down  in 
the  remainder  of  them.  From  which  words  of  St  Paul,  the  natural 
argument  seems  to  me  to  stand  thus :  If  the  body  that  is  put  in  the 
earth  in  sowing,  is  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  then  the  body  that  is 
put  in  the  grave^  is  not  that,  i.  e.  the  same  body  that  shall  be. 
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But  fovr  lojrdsliip  ptbved  it  to  be  the  same  body  by  tii6jfe  tWefe  Grefel: 
wdfds  6f  tHe  teit,  rrf  <Vi»r  ri»/tfr«,  which  your  lordship  interprets  thu^^ 
* '  That  proper  body  which  belongs  to  it/  Answer.  Indeed  by  thbi^ 
Grfeiek  words  t©  t^oi  rSuiK,  whether  out  trahslaidfs  hate  rightly  refi- 
ctered  th^  ^his  own  body/  or  your  lordship  more  rightly  'that  pto^ 
per  body  which  belongs  to  it,*  I  formerly  understood  lio  more  but  this, 
thrit  in  the  Jroductiori  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  from  se^,  God  cbtiA 
tinned  every  species  distinct :  so  that  from  grains  of  wheat  sowii,  root, 
stalk>  blade,  ear,  grains  of  wheat  were  produfeed,  and  mH  those  of  bai*- 
lejr ;  and  SO  of  the  resti  which  I  took  to  be  the  irieanihg  of  *  td  ^very 
sefed  his  own  bbdy/  No,  says  your  lordship,  these  \^oMs  prdvfci.  That 
to  every  plant  of  wheat,  JUid  to  fcvery  grain  of  wheat  produced  in  it, 
is  given  the  proper  body  that  belongs  to  it,  which  is  tne  same  body 
with  the  grain  that  was  sown.  Answer.  This,  I  confess,  I  dd  hot  iihi 
derstand ;  because  I  do  not  understsind  hctw  one  ihdividUal  ghdn  can 
be  thfe  sailie  with  tweiityi  fifty,  or  ah  hiindrfed  individual  graitis ;  foir 
Such  sometimes  is  the  increase. 

But  your  lordship  proves  it.  For,  sayiSi  your  lordship,  t '  Every  seed 
having  thrit  body  in  little,  which  is  afterwards  so  much  enlarged;  and 
in  grain  the  seed  is  corrupted  befbre  its  gefminatioii ;  btit  it  hath  its 
proper  ofgaiiical  parts,  which  make  it  the  same  body  with  that  ^hich 
it  grows  iip  to.  For  although  grain  be  not  divided  into  lobtes,  as  otHeir 
seeds  are,  yet  it  hath  been  found,  by  the  mbst  accurate  obsfervatioris, 
that  upon  separating  the  membranes,  these  seminal  parts  are  discerned 
in  them ;  which  afterwards  grow  up  to  that  body  which  we  fcall  corti. 
In  which  words  I  crave  leave  to  observe,  that  your  lordship  supposes 
that  a  body  may  be  enlatged  by  the  addition  of  an  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much  in  bulk  as  iti^  own  matter,  and  yet  cohHnue  the 
same  body ;  ^hich,  I  confess,  I  cannbt  understand. 

But  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  so;  aiid  that  the  plant,  in  its 
fiill  growth  at  harvest,  increased  by  a  thousahd  or  a  million  of  times  as 
iHiith.  new  matter  added  to  it,  as  it  had  when  it  lay  in  little  concealed 
in  the  grain  that  was  sown,  was  the  very  same  body ;  yet  I  do  riot  think 
that  your  lordship  will  say,  that  every  minute,  insensible,  and  iricori- 
eeivably  small  grain  of  the  hundted  grains,  contained  in  that  little  or- 
ganii^ed  seminsu  plant,  is  every  one  of  them  the  veiy  same  with  that 
graiii  which  contains  that  whole  seminal  plant,  arid  all  those  invisible 
grains  in  it.  For  then  it  will  follow,  that  one  grain  is  the  sattrie  ^th 
an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  distinct  grains  the  same  with  one :  which 
I  shall  be  able  to  assent  to,  when  I  can  conewve,  that  all  the  t\rheat  in 
the  ^orld  is  but  one  gnun. 

For  I  beseefch  you,  my  lord,  consider  what  it  is  St.  Paul  herfe  speaks 
of :  it  is  plain  he  speaks  of  that  which  is  sown  and  dieis,  i.  e.  the  grain 
that  the  husbandman  takes  out  of  liis  bam  to  sow  iri  his  field.  And  of 
this  grain  St.  Paul  says,  '  that  it  is  not  that  body  that  shall  be.*  These 
two,  viz.  '  that  which  is  sown,  and  that  body  that  shall  be,*  are  all  the 
bodies  that  St.  Paul  here  speaks  of,  to  represent  the  agreement  or  differ- 
ence of  men's  bodies  after  the  resurrection,  with  those  they  had  before 
they  died.  Now,  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordship,  which  of  these  two 
is  that  little  invisible  semirial  plant,  which  your  lordship  here  s^ok&Q^^ 
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Does  your  lordship  mean  by  it  the  grain  that  is  sown  ?  But  that  is  not 
what  St.  Paul  speaks  of;  he  could  not  mean  this  embryonated  little 
plants  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  these  words,  ^  that  which  thou 
sowest^'  for  that  he  says  must  die :  but  this  little  embryonated  plant  con- 
tained in  the  seed  that  is  sown  dies  not :  or  does  your  lordship  mean  by  it, 
'  the  body  that  shall  be  ?  *  But  neither  by  these  words,  *  the  body  that 
shall  be/  can  St.  Paul  be  supposed  to  denote  this  insensible  little  em- 
bryonated plant;  for  that  is  already  in  being,  contained  in  the  seed 
that  is  sown,  and  therefore  could  not  be  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
the  body  that  shall  be.  And  therefore,  I  confess,  I  cannot  see  of  what 
use  it  is  to  your  lordship  to  introduce  here  this  third  body,  which  St 
Paul  mentions  not,  and  to  make  that  the  same,  or  not  the  same  with 
any  other,  when  those  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of,  are,  as  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, these  two  visible  sensible  bodies,  the  grain  sown,  and  the  com 
grown  up  to  car ;  with  neither  of  which  this  insensible  embryonated 
plant  can  be  the  same  body,  unless  an  insensible  body  can  be  the  same 
body  with  a  sensible  body,  and  a  little  body  can  be  the  same  body 
with  one  ten  thousand,  or  an  hundred  thousand  times  as  big  as  itself. 
So  that  yet,  I  confess,  I  see  not  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  proved, 
from  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

Your  lordship  goes  on :  *  *^  St.  Paul  indeed  saith.  That  we  sow  not 
that  body  that  shall  be;  but  he  speaks  not  of  the  identity,  but  the  per- 
fection of  it.'  Here  my  understanding  fails  me  again :  for  I  cannot 
understand  St.  Paul  to  say.  That  the  same  identical  sensible  grain  of 
wheat,  which  was  sown  at  seed-time,  is  the  very  same  with  every 
grain  of  wheat  in  the  ear  at  harvest^  that  sprang  from  it :  yet  so  I 
must  understand  it,  to  make  it  prove,  that  the  same  sensible  body  that 
is  laid  in  the  grave,  shall  be  the  very  same  with  that  which  shall  he 
raised  at  the  resurrection.  For  I  do  not  know  of  any  seminal  body  in 
little,  contained  in  the  dead  carcase  of  any  man  or  woman^  which,  as 
your  lordship  says,  in  seeds,  having  its  proper  organical  parts,  shall 
afterwards  be  enlarged,  and  at  the  resurrection  grow  up  into  the  same 
man.  For  I  never  thought  of  any  seed  or  seminal  parts,  either  of  plant 
or  animal, '  so  wonderfully  improved  by  the  Providence  of  God,'  where- 
by the  same  plant  or  animal  should  beget  itself;  nor  ever  heard,  that 
it  was  by  Divine  Providence  designed  to  produce  the  same  individual, 
but  for  the  producing  of  future  and  distinct  individuals,  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  species. 
'  Your  lordship's  next  words  are,  t '  And  although  there  be  such  a  dif- 
ference from  the  grain  itself,  when  it  comes  up  to  be  perfect  com,  with 
root,  stalk,  blade,  and  ear,  that  it  may  be  said  to  outward  appearance  not 
to  be  the  same  body;  yet  with  regard  to  the  seminal  and  organical  parts 
it  is  as  much  the  same,  as  a  man  grown  up,  is  the  same  with  the  embryo 
in  the  womb/  Answer.  It  does  not  appear,  by  any  thing  I  can  find  in 
the  text,  that  St.  Paul  here  compared  the  body  produced,  with  the  semi- 
nal and  organical  parts  contained  in  the  grain  it  sprang  from,  but  with 
the  whole  sensible  grain  that  was  grown.  Microscopes  had  not  then  dis- 
covered the  little  embryo  plant  in  the  seed;  and  supposing  it  should 
have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul  (though  in  the  scripture  we  find  little  re- 
velation of  natural  philosophy)  yet  an  argument  taken  from  a  thing  per- 
fectly  unknown  to  the  Coimlliaa.xv's,  v^WklV^  ^tv\.  \ft^  ^Mld  be  of  no 
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manner  of  use  to  them;  nor  serve  at  all  either  to  instruct  or  convince- 
them.  But  granting  that  those  St.  Paul  writ  to,  knew  it  as  well  as  Mr. 
Lewenhoek ;  yet  your  lordship  thereby  proves  not  the  raising  of  the 
same  body :  your  lordship  says,  it  is  as  much  the  same  (I  crave  leave  to 
add  body)  '  as  a  man  grown  up  is  the  same'  (same  what^  I  beseech  your 
lordship?)  '  with  the  embyro  in  the  womb.'  For  that  the  body  of  the- 
embryo  in  the  womb^  and  body  of  the  man  grown  up,  is  the  same 
body,  I  think  no  one  will  say ;  unless  he  can  persuade  himself,  that  a- 
body  that  is  not  the  hundredth  part  of  another,  is  the  same  with  that 
other ;  which  I  think  no  one  will  do,  till  having  renounced  this  dan- 
gerous way  by  ideas  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  he  has  learnt  to  8ay> 
that  a  part  and  the  whole  are  the  same. 

Your  lordship  goes  on :  *  ^  And  although  many  arguments  may  be  used 
to  prove,  that  a  man  is  not  the  same,  because  Hfe,  which  depends  upon 
the  course  of  the  blood,  and  the  manner  of  respiration  and  nutrition,  is. 
so  different  in  both  states;  yet  that  man  would  be  thought  ridiculous^ 
that  should  seriously  affirm,  that  it  was  not  the  same  man.  And  your 
lordship  says,  I  grant  that  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matter  in 
plants,  alters  not  the  identity;  and  that  the  organization  of  the  parts  in 
one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one  common  life,  makes  the  identity 
of  a  plant.'  Answer.  My  lord,  I  think  the  question  is  not  about  the  same 
man,  but  the  same  body.  For  though  I  do  say,  t  (somewhat  differently 
from  what  your  lordship  sets  down  as  my  words  here)  '  That  that  which 
'  has  such  an  organization,  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  distribute  nourishment, 
'  so  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  &c.  of  a  plant, 
'  in  which  consists  the  vegetable  life,  continues  to  be  the  same  plant,  as 
'  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  same  life,  though  that  life  be  communicated 
'  to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant:'  yet  I 
do  not  remember,  that  I  any  where  say,  that  a  plant,  which  was  once 
no  bigger  than  an  oaten  straw,  and  afterwards  grows  to  be  above  a 
fathom  about,  is  the  same  body,  though  it  be  still  the  same  plant. 

The  well-known  tree  in  Epping  forest,  called  the  King's  Oskk,  which 
from  not  weighing  an  ounce  at  first,  grew  to  have  many  tons  of  tim-> 
ber  in  it,  was  all  along  the  same  oak,  the  very  same  plant ;  but  no- 
body, I  think,  will  say  that  it  was  the  same  body  when  it  weighed  a 
ton,  as  it  was  when  it  weighed  but  an  ounce,  unless  he  has  a  mind  to 
signalize  himself  by  saying,  that  that  is  the  same  body,  •  which  has  a 
thousand  particles  of  different  matter  in  it,  for  one  particle  that  is 
the  same ;  which  is  no  better  than  to  say,  that  a  thousand  different 
particles  are  but  one  and  the  same  particle,  and  one  and  the  same  par- 
ticle is  a  thousand  different  particles ;  a  thousand  times  a  greater  ab- 
surdity, than  to  say  half  is  whole,  or  the  whole  is  the  same  with  the 
half ;  which  will  be  improved  ten  thousand  times  yet  farther,  if  a 
man  shall  say  (as  your  lordship  seems  to  me  to  argue  here)  that  that 
great  oak  is  the  very  same  body  with  the  acorn  it  sprang  from,  be- 
cause there  was  in  that  acorn  an  oak  in  little,  which  was  afterwards 
as  your  lordship  expresses  it)  so  much  enlarged,  as  to  make  that 
mighty  tree.  For  this  embryo,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  oak  in  lit- 
tle, being  not  the  hundredth,  or  perhaps  the  thousandth  part  of 
the  acorn,  and  the  acorn  being  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
grown  oak,  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  to  ^jrove  tba  ^cmtdl  ^sv^ 
the  grown  oak  to  he  the  same  body,  by  a  way  'wVl'kksvsl  SX.  ^:»ssssaV\i^ 
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pteteiided>  tliat  abore  one  particle  of  an  hrmdred  thoiuumd^  or  a  tnik 
Hon,  is  the  same  in  the  one  body,  that  it  was  in  the  other.  From 
#hich  way  of  reasoning,  it  will  follow,  that  a  nurse  and  her  sucHlig 
ehild  have  the  same  bcdj,  and  be  past  doubt,  that  a  mother  and  her 
infant  have  the  same  body.  But  this  is  a  way  of  certainty  found  out 
to  establii^  the  articles  of  faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new  method  of 
eertainty  that  your  lordship  says  '  I  have  started,  which  is  apt  to  leave 
men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before.' 

And  now  I  desire  yotir  lordship  to  consider  of  what  use  it  is  to  you 
in  the  present  case,  to  quote  out  oiPmy  Essay  these  words,  '  That  par- 

*  taking  of  one  common  life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant ; '  since  the 
question  is  not  about  the  identity  of  a  plant,  but  about  the  identity  of 
a  body ;  it  being  a  very  different  thing  to  be  the  same  plants  and  to  be 
the  same  body,  for  that  which  makes  the  same  plant,  does  not  make 
the  same  body ;  the  one  being  the  partaking  in  the  same  continued 
vegetable  life,  the  other  the  consisting  of  the  same  numerical  parti- 
cles of  matter.  And  therefore  your  loraship's  inference  from  my  words 
above  quoted,  in  these  which  ytfu  subjoin,*  seems  to  me  a  very  strange 
one,  viz.  '  So  that  in  things  capable  of  any  sort  of  life,  the  identity  is 
consistent  with  a  continued  succession  of  parts ;  and  so  the  wheat 
crown  up,  is  the  same  body  with  the  grain  that  was  sown.*  For  I  be- 
neve,  if  my  words,  from  which  you  infer,  '  And  so  the  wheat  crown 
up  is  the  same  body  with  the  grain  that  Was  sown,'  were  put  mto  a 
syllogism,  this  would  hscrdly  be  brought  to  be  the  cofidunoti. 

But  your  lordship  goes  on  with  consequence  upon  consequence, 
though  I  have  not  eyes  acute  enough  every  where  to  see  the  connexion, 
till  you  bring  it  to  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body.  The  coimexioii 
of  your  lordship's  words  t  is  as  followeth ;  '  And  thus  the  alteration 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  at  the  resurrection  is  consistent  with  its  iden- 
tity, if  its  organization  and  life  be  the  same ;  aiid  this  is  a  real  iden- 
tity of  the  body,  which  depends  not  upon  consciousness.  From  whence 
it  follows,  that  to  make  the  same  body,  no  more  is  requhfed,  but  re- 
storing life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it.'  If  the  question  were  about 
raising  the  same  plant,  I  do  not  say  but  there  might  be  some  appear- 
ance for  making  such  an  inference  from  my  words  as  this,  '  Whence  it 
follows,  that  to  make  the  same  plant,  no  more  is  required,  but  to  re- 
store life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it.'  But  this  deduction,  wherein, 
from  those  words  of  mine  that  speak  only  of  the  identity  of  a  plant, 
your  lordship  infers,  there  is  no  more  required  to  make  the  same  body, 
than  to  make  the  same  plant,  being  too  subtle  for  me,  I  leave  to  my 
reader  to  find  out. 

Your  lordship  goes  on  and  says,  J  that  I  grant  likewise,  '  That  the 
'  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  a  participation  of  the  same  con- 

*  tinned  life,  by  constantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter  in  succession, 
'  vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  body.'  Answer.  I  speak  in  these 
words  of  the  identity  of  the  same  man,  and  your  lordship  thence 
roundly  concludes ;  ^  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  of  the  sameness  of 
the  body.'  But  your  lordship  knows,  that  I  do  not  take  these  two 
sounds,  man  and  body,  to  stand  for  the  same  thing,  nor  the  identity 
of  the  man  to  be  the  same  with  the  identity  of  the  body. 

But  let  us  read  out  your  lordship's  words.  §  '  So  that  thcrcf  is  no 
difficulty  as  to  the  sameness  of  the  body,^if  life  were  continued ;  and 
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if^  hf  divine  t)Ower>  life  be  restored  to  that  material  substance  1rlu6h 
was  before  united^  by  a  reunion  of  the  soul  to  it>  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny  the  identity  of  the  body>  not  from  the  consciousness  ef  the  soul> 
but  from  that  life  Which  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body.* 

If  I  und^istand  your  lordship  rights  yOu  in  these  words^  from  the 
passages  above  quoted  out  of  my  book^  argue^  that  from  those  words 
of  mine  it  will  follow^  that  it  is  or  may  be  the  same  body^  that  is 
raised  at  the  resurrection.  If  so^  my  lord^  your  lordship  has  ihen 
proved^  that  my  book  is  not  inconsistent  with^  but  conformable  to  this 
article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  which  your  lordship  con- 
tends for^  aiid  will  have  to  be  an  article  of  faith :  for  though  I  do  by 
no  means  deny  that  the  same  bodies  shall  be  raised  at  the  last  day^  yet 
I  see  nothing  your  lordship  has  said  to  prove  it  to  be  an  article  bf  faitll. 

But  your  lordship  goes  on  with  your  proofs^  and  saysy  *  '  But  St. 
Paul  still  supposes^  that  it  must  be  that  material  substance  to  which 
the  soul  was  Defore  united.  For,  saith  he>  "  it  is  sown  in  eorfuption, 
it  is  raised  in  incorruption ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in 
glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power ;  it  is  sown  a  na- 
tural body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body."  Can  such  a  material  sub- 
st^tnce,  which  was  never  united  to  the  body^  be  said  to  be  Sown  in  eor- 
ruption^  and  weakness,  and  dishonour  ?  Either,  therefore,  he  mui^t 
speak  df  the  same  body,  or  his  meaning  cannot  be  comprehended.'  I 
answer,  '  Can  such  a  material  substance,  which  was  never  laid  in  the 
grave,  be  said  to  be  sown,'  &c.  ?  For  your  lordship  says,  t  *  You  ib 
not  say  the  same  individual  particles,  which  were  united  at  the  jk]&nt 
of  death,  shall  be  raised  at  the  last  day ;'  and  no  other  particles  are 
laid  ia  the  grave,  but  such  as  are  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  either 
therefore  your  lotdship  must  speak  of  another  body,  difielent  f*om 
that  which  was  sown,  which  shall  be  raised,  or  else  your  meaning,  I 
think,  cannot  be  comprehended. 

But  whetever  be  your  meaning,  your  lordship  proves  it  to  be  St. 
Paul's  meaning,  that  the  Same  body  shall  be  raised^  whidi  Was  sown,  ih 
these  following  words,  i  *  For  wluit  does  all  thi»  relate  to  a  ootisdous 
principle  ?'  Answer.  The  scripture  being  expr^s,  that  the  same  per- 
son should  be  raised  and  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  cf  Christ, 
that  every  one  may  receive  according  to  what  he  had  done  in  his  body ; 
it  was  very  well  suited  to  common  apprehensions  (which  refined  not 
about '  patticles  that  had  been  vitally  united  to  the  soul')  to  speak  of 
the  body  which  each  one  was  to  haVe  after  the  resurrection,-  as  he 
would  be  apt  to  speak  of  it  himself.  Fat  it  being  his  body  both  before 
and  after  the  resurrection,  every  one  ordinarily  speaks  rf  his  body  as 
the  same,  though  in  a  strict  and  philosophical  sense,  as  your  lordsh^ 
speaks,  it  be  not  the  very  same.    Thus  it  is  no  impropriety  of  speech 
to  say,  '  this  body  of  mine,  which  Was  formerly  strong  and  plump,  is 
now  weak  and  wasted>'  though  in  such  a  sense  as  you  are  speaking  here, 
it  be  not  the  same  body.    Revelation  declares  nothing  any  Where  con- 
cerning the  same  body,  in  your  "lordship's  sense  of  the  same  body, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  thought  of.  The  apostle  directly  pro- 
poses nothing  for  or  against  the  same  body,  as  necessary  to  be  belov- 
ed :  that  which  he  is  plain  and  direct  in,  is  his  opposing  and  condemn- 
ing such  curious  questions  about  the  body,  which  could  serve  only  to 
perplex,  not  to  confirm  what  was  material  and  necessary  for  them  to 
believe,  vi^.  a  day  of  judgment  and  retribution  to  tctsSti  tcl  ^  Iv^Xxofc 
state;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wondet>  that  niettX\oiuii^\X«Jti\k3(^ttei^>  \>r^ 

f^dAns.  tibid.  \\\x^. 
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should  use  a  way  of  speaking  suited  to  vulgar  notionSy  from  which  it 
would  be  hard  positively  to  conclude  any  thing  for  the  determining  of 
this  question  (especially  against  expressions  in  the  same  discourse  that 
plainly  incline  to  the  other  side)  in  a  matter  which^  as  it  appears,  the 
apostle  thought  not  necessary  to  determine^  and  the  spirit  of  God 
thought  not  fit  to  gratify  any  one*s  curiosity  in. 

But  your  lordship  says,  *  ^  The  apostle  speaks  plainly  of  that  body 
which  was.  once  quickened,  and  afterwards  falls  to  corruption,  and  h 
to  be  restored  with  more  noble  qualities.  I  wish  your  lordship  had 
quoted  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  he  speaks  phonly  of  that  nume- 
rical body  that  was  once  quickened;  they  would  presently  dedde  this 
question.  But  your  lordship  proves  it  by  these  following  words  of  St 
raul:  '  For  this  corruption  must  put  on  incomiption,  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immc^tality  ;*  to  which  your  lordship  adds,  '  that  you 
do  not  see  how  he  could  more  expressly  affirm  the  identity  of  this 
corruptible  body,  with  that  after  the  resurrection.'  How  expressly 
it  is  affirmed  by  the  apostle,  shall  be  considered  by  and  by.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  past  doubt,  that  your  lordship  best  knows  what  you 
do  or  do  not  see.  But  this  I  would  be  bold  to  say,  that  if  St.  Paul 
had  any  where  in  this  chapter  (where  there  are  so  many  oocasums  for 
it,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  have  been  believed)  but  said  in  express 
words  that  the  same  bodies  should  be  raised,  every  one  else,  who 
thinks  of  it,  will  see  he  had  more  expressly  affirmed  the  identity  of 
the  bodies  which  men  now  have,  with  those  they  shall  have  after  the 
resurrection. 

The  remainder  of  your  lordship's  periodt  is;  '  And  that  without 
any  respect  to  the  principle  of  self-consciousness.'  Ans.  These  words, 
I  doubt  not,  have  some  meaning,  but  I  must  own  I  know  not  what ; 
either  towards  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  or  to 
show,  that  any  thuig  I  have  said  concerning  self-consciousnessi,  is 
inconsistent :  for  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  said,  that 
the  identity  of  body  consisted  in  self-consciousness. 

From  your  prec^ling  words,  your  lordship  concludes  thus :  J  *  And 
so  if  the  scripture  be  the  sole  foundation  of  our  faith,  this  is  an  article 
of  it.'  My  lord,  to  make  the  conclusion  unquestionable^  I  humbly 
conceive  the  words  must  run  us :  '  And  so  if  the  scripture,  and  your 
lordship's  iaterpretation  of  it,  be  the  sole  foundation  of  our  faith,  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body  is  an  article  of  it.'  For,  with  submis- 
sion, your  lordship  has  neither  produced  express  words  of  scripture  for 
it,  nor  so  proved  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  any  of  those  words  df 
scripture  which  you  have  produced  for  it,  that  a  man  who  reads  and 
sincerely  endeavours  to  understand  the  scripture,  cannot  but  find  him- 
self obliged  to  believe,  as  expressly,  ^that  the  same  bodies  of  the 
dead,'  in  your  lordship's  sense,  shall  be  raised,  as  '  that  the  dead  shall 
be  raised.'  And  I  crave  leave  to  give  your  lordship  this  one  reason 
for  it.  He  who  reads  with  attention  this  discourse  of  St.  Paul§ 
where  he  discourses  of  the  resurrection,  wOl  see,  that  he  plainly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  dead  that  shall  be  raised,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  For  it  is  ptKftit,  ^mtu,^  A  are  the  nominative  cases  to  ||  iyup^frtu^ 
^atosroifi^iTofTm,  tyi^tiv-wreu^  all  along,  and  not  o-iv/ub«er«,  bodies;  which 
one  may  with  reason  l\unk  wo\]\^  «oTGk&^V^i&  qx  ^ther  have  been  ex- 

*  2d  Ans.  -VWnii.  \^V:^^  \\^:Ast.T5i. 
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expressed^  if  all  this  had  been  said  to  propose  it  as  an  article  of  faiths 
tliat  the  very  same  bodies  should  be  raised.  The  same  manner  of 
speaking  the  spirit  of  God  observes  all  through  the  New  Testament^ 
where  it  is  said^  *  '  raise  the  dead^  quicken  or  make  alive  the  dead> 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead/  Nay,  these  very  words  of  our  Saviour, 
f  urged  by  your  lordship  for  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  run 
thus,  UtifTti  0<  >'  ToTi  lAfnfAnet^  kitMVwrm  tti^  ^mni  «vr«*  xetl  iKirfiurefrm^ 

eifa9»rtf  jKpiO'iAf.  Would  not  a  well-meaning  searcher  of  the  scriptures 
be  apt  to  think,  that  if  the  thing  here  intended  by  our  Saviour  were 
to  teach,  and  propose  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  necessary  to  be  believed 
by  every  one,  that  the  very  same  bodies  of  the  dead  should  be  raised; 
would  not,  I  say,  any  one  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  our  Saviour  meant 
so,  the  words  should  rather  have  been,  trufrtt  r«  vitfju^irn  St  U  ra^ 
/Afti/MUi^y  i.  e.  ^  all  the  bodies  that  are  in  the  graves,'  rather  than  '  all 
who  are  in  the  graves;'  which  must  denote  persons,  and  not  precisely 
bodies? 

Another  evidence,  that  St.  Paul  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
dead  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  so  that  the  dead  cannot  be  taken  in 
this,  1  Cor.  XV.  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  these 
words  of  the  apostle,  X  '  But  some  man  will  say,  how  are  the  dead 
raised  ?  And  with  what  bodies  do  they  come  ? '  Which  words,  '  dead' 
and  '  they,'  if  supposed  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies  of  tHe  dead, 
the  question  will  run  thus :  '  How  are  the  dead  bodies  raised  ?  And 
with  what  bodies  do  the  dead  bodies  come  ?  '  Which  seems  to  have  no 
very  agreeable  sense. 

This  therefore  being  so,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  keeps  so  expressly  to 
this  phrase,  or  form  ot  speaking  in  the  New  Testament,  '  of  raising, 
quickening,  rising,  resurrection,  &c  of  the  dead,  where  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  last  day  is  spoken  of;  and  that  the  body  is  not  mentioned^ 
but  in  answer  to  this  question,  '  With  what  bodies  shall  those  dead, 
who  arc  raised,  come  ?'  so  that  by  the  dead  cannot  precisely  be  meant 
the  dead  bodies:  I  do  not  see  but  a  good  christian,  who  reads  the 
scripture  with  an  intention  to  believe  aJl  that  is  there  revealed  to  him 
concerning  the  resurrection,  may  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  therein, 
without  entering  into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  dead  shall  have  the 
very  same  bodies  or  no  ?  Which  sort  of  inquiry  the  apostle,  by  the  ap- 
pellation he  bestows  here  on  him  that  makes  it,  seems  not  much  to 
encourage.  Nor,  if  he  shaU  think  himself  bound  to  determine  con- 
cerning the  identity  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  raLsed  at  the  last  day, 
will  he,  by  the  remainder  of  St.  Paul's  answer,  find  the  determination 
of  the  Apostle  to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  very  same  body;  unless  the 
being  told,  that  the  body  sown,  is  not  that  body  that  shall  be ;  that 
the  body  raised  is  as  different  from  that  which  was  laid  down,  as  the 
flesh  of  man  is  from  the  flesh  of  beasts,  fishes,  and  birds ;  or  as  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  are  different  one  fiom  another;  or  as  different  as  a 
corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  body,  is  from  an  incorruptible,  pow- 
erful, spiritual,  immortal  body ;  and  lastly,  as  different  as  a  body  that 
is  flesh  and  blood,  is  from  a  body  that  is  not  flesh  and  blood; '  for  flesh 
and  blood  cannot,  says  St.  Paul,  in  this  very  place,  ||  inherit  the  king- 

*  Matt  xxii.  31.     Mark  xii.  26.     3o\mv.5i.\.   Ksic^T.^.^*  "^^sos^ 
jv.  17.    S  Cor.  i.  9'     1  Thess.  iv.  14},  \6. 
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doin  of  God  :*  utiless,  I  say,  all  ihis^  TlrHich  i«  contained  iii  St  P*il'i 
woidsi  can  be  siipposed  to  be  the  way  to  deUyer  this  as  an  aftkle  cif 
faith,  which  is  required  to  be  believed  by  eveiy  one,  rixi  '  Thai  the 
dead  should  be  raised  with  the  very  same  bodies  that  thc^  bad  before 
in  this  life  ;•  which  article  proposed  in  these  or  the  likfe  plidn  itnd  fat- 
pre^  words,  could  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  thc^  meanest  capa- 
cities, nor  for  contest  in  the  most  perterse  minds. 

Your  lordship  adds  in  the  next  words,*  '  And  so  it  hath  been 
always  understood  by  the  christian  churchy  vlb.  That  the  resurrection 
of  the  saih^  body,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the  same  body,  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith.'  Answer.  What  the"  christian  church  has  always  un- 
derstood, is  beyond  my  knowledge.  But  for  those  who,  cdinihg  short 
of  your  lordship's  great  learning.  Cannot  gather  their  articles  of  fidth 
frOm  the  understanding  of  all  the  whole  chriMian  church,  ^ver  since 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  (who  make  the  far  greater  part  rf 
christians,  I  think  I  may  say  nine  hundred  ninety  and  niiie  of  ft 
thousand)  but  arc  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  scripture  to  find  them 
there,  I  do  not  sec,  that  they  will  easily  find  there  this  proposed  as  an 
article  of  faith,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  same  body; 
but  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  iHthout  expHritly 
determining,  That  they  shall  be  raised  with  bodies  made  up  wholly 
of  the  same  particles  which  were  once  vitally  united  to  tlieir  souls  in 
their  former  life,  without  the  mixture  of  any  one  other  ^iartide  of 
inatter ;  which  is  that  which  your  lordship  means  by  the  same  body. 

But  supposing  your  lordship  to  have  demonstrated  this  to  be  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  though  I  crave  leave  to  own,  that  I  do  not  see,  that  all 
that  your  lordship  has  said  here  makes  it  so  much  as  probable  ;  What 
is  all  this  to  me  ?  Yes,  says  your  lordship  in  the  following  words,f 
'  My  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent  vrith  it,  for  it  makes  the 
same  body  which  was  here  united  to  the  soul,  not  to  be  heceisary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  But  any  material  substance  united 
to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body.' 

This  is  an  argument  of  your  lordship's  which  I  am  obliged  to 
answer  to.  But  is  it  not  fit  I  should  first  understand  it,  b^ore  I 
answer  it  ?  Now  here  I  do  not  well  knovv,  what  it  is  '  to  make  a 
thing  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.*  But  to 
help  myself  out  the  best  I  can,  with  a  guess,  I  will  conjecture  (which, 
in  disputing  vrith  learned  men,  is  not  very  safe)  your  lordi^p's  mean- 
ing is,  that  '  my  idea  of  personal  identity  makes  it  not  necessary,' 
that  for  the  raising  the  same  person,  the  body  should  be  the  same. 

Your  lordship's  next  word  is  '  but ; '  to  which  I  am  ready  to  reply. 
But  what  ?  What  does  my  idea  of  personal  identity  do  ?  For  some- 
thing of  that  kind  the  adversative  particle  '  but '  should,  in  the  ordi- 
nary construction  of  our  language,  introduce,  to  make  the  proposition 
clear  and  intelligible :  but  here  is  no  such  thing.     '  But,'  is  one  of 
your  lordship's  pri\dleged  particles,  which  I  must  not  meddle  with,  for 
fear  yoiu:  lordship  complain  (jf  me  again,  '  as  so  severe  a  critic,  that 
for  the  least  ambiguity  in  any  particle  I  fill  up  jmges  in  my  answer,  to 
make  my  book  look  considerable  for  the  bulk  of  it.'  But  since  this  pro- 
jK;sition  here,  ^  my  idea  of  personal  identity  makes  the  same  body 
which  was  here  united  to  t\ie  soviV,  Ttf>v.T\fi««sfia2q  XaxJaa^ssKjcraftof  the 
resurrection :  But  any  matCT\^ais\ib«X^vivc,^\jfcm^\xKv\^\o^^ 
ciple  of  (xmBciousness,  maV(ia  t\i<i  s«ax^  ^^^^5  '^  \««v^^x  v^  Tg«s^ 

*  24  Ans. 
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my  idea  of  pera^tial  identity  inconsistent  with  thp  article  of  the  )resur# 
rection;  I  must  make  it  out  in  some  direct  sense  or  other>  that  I  may  see 
whether  it  be  both  true  and  conclusive.  J  therefore  venture  to  read  it 
thus:  *  My  idea  of  personal  identity  makes  the  same  body  whioh  was  here 
unite4  to  the  soul^  not  to  be  necessary  at  the  resurrection;  but  allows, 
that  any  material  substance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  qf  con? 
scipusness^  makes  fhe  same  body.  Ergo^  my  idea  of  personal  identity  is 
inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body/ 

If  this  he  your  lordship's  sense  in  this  passage^  as  I  here  have  guessed 
it  to  be>  or  else  I  know  not  what  it  is^  I  answer^ 

1.  That  my  idea  of  personal  identity  does  not  allow^  that  any  mate^! 
nal  substance,  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes 
the  same  body.  I  say  no  such  thing  in  piy  book,  nox  any  thing  from 
whence  it  may  be  inferred;  and  your  lordship  would  have  done  me  a  fa^* 
your  to  have  set  down  the  words  where  I  say  so,  or  those  from  which 
you  infer  so,  and  showed  how  it  follows  from  any  thing  I  have  said. 

2.  Grating,  that  it  were  a  consequence  from  my  idea  ci  personal 
identity,  that '  any  material  substance,  being  united  to  the  same  princi- 
ple of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body;*  this  would  not  prove  that 
my  idea  of  personal  identity  was  inconsistent  with  this  proposition,  ^that 
the  same  body  shall  be  raised;'  but,  on  the  contrary,  afl&ms  it:  since, 
if  I  affirm,  as  I  do,  that  the  same  person  shall  be  raised,  and  it  be  a 
consequence  of  my  idea  pf  personal  identity,  that  ^  any  material  sub- 
stance, being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the 
same  body ;'  it  follows,  that  if  the  same  person  be  raised,  the  same 
body  must  be  raised ;  and  so  I  have  herein  not  only  said  nothing  incon-* 
sistent  with  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  but  have  said  more  for 
it  than  your  lordship.  For  there  can  be  nothing  plainer,  than  that  in  the 
scripture  it  is  revesded,  that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised,  and  ap« 
pear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  answer  for  what  they  have 
done  in  their  bodies.  If  there£[n:e  lyhatever  matter  be  joined  to  the 
same  principle  of  consciousness  makes  the  same  body,  it  is  demonstra- 
tion, that  if  the  same  persons  are  raised,  they  have  the  same  bodies. 

How  then  your  lordship  makes  this  an  inconsistency  with  the  resur- 
rection, is  beyond  my  conception*  *  Yes,'  says  your  lordship,  *  ^  it  is 
inconsistent  with  it,  for  it  makes  the  same  body  which  was  h^  united 
to  the  soul,  not  to  be  necessary .' 

3.  I  answer,  therefore.  Thirdly,  That  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
learnt,  that  ^  not  necessary'  was  the  same  with  '  inconsistent.'  I  say, 
that  a  body  made  up  of  the  same  numerical  parts  of  matter,  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  making  of  the  same  person ;  from  whence  it  will  indeed 
follow,  that  to  the  resiurrection  of  the  same  person,  the  same  numeri- 
cal particles  pf  matter  are  not  required.  What  does  your  lordship  in- 
fer frqm  hence  ?  To  wit,  this :  Therefore  he  who  thinks,  that  the  same 
particles  of  matter  are  not  necessary  to  the  making  of  the  same  person, 
cannot  believe,  that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised  with  bodies  made 
of  the  very  same  particles  of  matter,  if  God  should  reveal,  that  it  shall 
be  so,  viz.  That  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  bodies 
they  had  before.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  he  who  thought  the 
blowing  of  rams  horns  was  not  necessary  in  itself  to  the  falling  down 
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of  the  walls  of  Jericho^  could  not  believe^  that  they  should  fall  upon 
the  blowing  of  rams  homs^  when  God  had  declared  it  should  be  so. 

Your  Iradship  says,  *  my  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent 
with  the  article  of  the  resurrection : '  the  reason  you  ground  it  on,  is 
this,  because  it  makes  not  the  same  body  necessary  to  the  making  the 
same  person.  LiCt  us  erant  your  lordship's  consequence  to  be  good, 
what  will  follow  from  it  ?  No  less  than  this,  that  your  lordship's  no- 
tion (for  I  dare  not  say  your  lordship  has  any  so  daneerous  things  as 
ideas)  of  personal  identity,  is  inconsistent  widi  the  article  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  demonstration  of  it  is  thus :  your  lordship  says,  *  '  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  body  to  be  raised  at  the  last  day,  should  con- 
sist of  the  same  particles  of  matter  which  were  united  at  the  point  of 
death :  for  there  must  be  a  great  alteration  in  them  in  a  lingering  dis- 
ease, as  if  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  consumption :  you  do  not  say  the 
same  particles  which  the  sinner  had  at  the  very  time  of  commissicni  (^ 
his  sins ;  for  then  a  long  sinner  must  have  a  vast  body,  consideriiig 
the  continual  spending  of  particles  by  perspiration.'  And  again,  here 
your  lordship  says,t  ^  You  allow  the  notion  of  personal  identity  to  be- 
long to  the  same  man  under  several  change  of  matter.'  From  which 
words  it  is  evident,  that  your  lordship  supposes  a  person  in  this  world 
may  be  continued  and  preserved  the  same  in  a  body  not  consisting  (^ 
the  same  individual  particles  of  matter ;  and  hence  it  demonstratively 
follows.  That  let  your  lordship*s  notion  of  personal  identity  be  what 
it  wiU,  it  makes  *  the  same  body  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  same  per- 
son;'  and  therefore  it  is  by  your  lordship's  rule  inconsistent  with  the 
article  of  the  resurrection.  When  your  lordship  shall  think  fit  to  dear 
your  own  notion  of  personal  identity  from  this  inconsistency  with  the 
article  of  the  resurrection,  I  do  not  doubt  but  my  idea  of  personal 
identity  will  be  thereby  cleared  too.  Till  then,  all  inconsistency  with 
that  article,  which  your  lordship  has  here  charged  on  mine,  will  un- 
avoidably fall  upon  your  lordship's  too. 

But  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  say,  my  lord,  that 
whatsoever  is  not  necessary,  does  not  thereby  become  inconsistent.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  the  same  person,  that  his  body  should  always  consist 
of  the  same  numerical  particles ;  this  is  demonstration,  because  the 
particles  of  the  bodies  of  the  same  jpersons  in  this  life  change  every  > 
moment,  and  your  lordship  cannot  deny  it :  and  yet  this  makes  it  not 
inconsistent  with  God's  preserving,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  the  same  per- 
sons, bodies  consisting  of  the  same  numerical  particles  always  from  the 
resurrection  to  eternity.  And  so  likewise  though  I  say  any  thing  that 
supposes  it  not  necessary,  that  the  same  numeri^  particles,  which  were 
vitally  united  to  the  soul  in  this  life,  should  be  reunited  to  it  at  the  re- 
surrection, and  constitute  the  body  it  shall  then  have;  yet  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  this,  that  God  may,  if  he  pleases,  give  to  every  one  a 
body  consisting  only  of  such  particles  as  were  before  vitally  united  to 
his  souL  And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  cleared  my  book  from  all  that  in- 
consistency which  your  lordship  charges  on  it,  and  would  persuade  the 
world  it  has  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  vjdll  set  down  the  remainder  of  what  your 
lordship  says  upon  this  head,  that  though  I  see  not  the  coherence  nor 
tendency  of  it,  nor  the  force  oi  «ctt^  w^Taewtm  it  a^ednst  me;  yet  that 
nothing  maybe  omitted.  tlasX  7Qi\xc\Qi^i^^V^  ^w^^fj^^  xa  ^ss^k^sss^ 
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your  reader  witH  on  this  new  points  nor  any  one  liave  reason  to  sus- 
pect^ that  I  have  passed  by  any  word  of  your  lordship's^  (on  this  now 
first  introduced  subject)  wherein  he  miffht  find  your  lordship  had 
proved  what  you  had  promised  in  your  title-page.  Your  remaining 
words  are  these ;  *  ^  The  dispute  is  not  how  far  personal  identity  in 
itself  may  consist  in  the  very  same  material  substance ;  for  we  allow 
the  notion  of  personal  identity  to  belong  to  the  same  man  under  seve- 
ral changes  of  matter ;  but  whether  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a  vital 
union  between  the  soul  and  body,  and  the  life,  wluch  is  consequent 
upon  it ;  and  therefore  in  the  resurrection,  the  same  material  sub« 
stance  must  be  re-united,  or  else  it  cannot  be  called  a  resurrection, 
but  a  renovation,  i.  e.  it  may  be  a  new  life,  but  not  a  raising  the 
body  from  the  dead.'  I  confess,  I  do  not  see  how  what  is  here  ushered 
in  by  the  words  '  and  therefore,'  is  a  consequence  from  the  preceding 
words :  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  name,  I  think  it  will  not  be 
much  questioned,  that  if  the  same  man  rise  who  was  dead,  it  may 
very  properly  be  called  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  which  is  the  Ian-' 
guage  of  the  scripture. 

I  must  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  resurrection,  without  re-* 
turning  my  thanks  to  your  lordship  for  making  me  t  take  notice  of  a 
fault  in  my  Essay.  When  I  wrote  that  book,  I  took  it  for  granted, 
as  I  doubt  not  but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  scripture  had  men- 
tioned, in  express  terms,  *  the  resurrection  of  the  body.'  But  upon 
the  occasion  your  lordship  has  given  me  in  your  last  letter,  to  look  a 
little  more  narrowly  into  what  revelation  has  declared  concerning  the 
resiurection,  and  finding  no  such  express  words  in  the  scripture,  as 
that  ^  the  body  shall  rise  or  be  raised,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body;' 
I  shall  in  the  next  edition  of  it  change  these  words  of  my  book,  ^^The 
dead  bodies  of  men  shall  rise/  into  mese  of  the  scripture,  '  the  dead 
shall  rise.'  Not  that  I  question  that  the  dead  shaJl  be  raised  with 
bodies ;  but  in  matters  of  revelation,  I  think  it  not  only  safest,  but 
our  duty,  as  far  as  any  one  delivers  it  for  revelation,  to  keep  dose  to 
the  words  of  the  scripture,  unless  he  will  assume  to  himself  die  autho- 
rity of  one  inspired,  or  make  himself  wiser  than  the  Holy  Spirit  him- 
self. If  I  had  spoke  of  the  resurrection  in  precisely  scripture  terms,  I 
.  had  avoided  giving  your  lordship  the  occasion  of  making  ||  here  such 
a  verbal  reflection  on  my  words ;  '  What !  not  if  there  be  an  idea  of- 
identity  as  to  the  body  ?' 

*  2d  Ans.        t  Ibid.         J  Essay,  B.  4.  C.  18.  §  7-         ||  2d  Ans. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

0/ other  Relations. 


^  1.  Besides  the  before^mentioned  oc-  propor^ 
casions  of  time,  place,    and  causality,  oC  tMsosaL. 
comparing,  or  referring  thiBga  oii^  to  tol^XJc^scv  ^Sor2» 
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are,  as  I  have  said,  infinite  others,  some  nrhereof  I  shall 
mention. 

First,  The  first  I  shall  name  is  some  one  simple  idea ; 
which  being  capable  of  parts  or  degrees,  affords  an  oc- 
casion of  comparing  the  subjects  wherein  it  is  to  one 
another,  in  respect  to  that  simple  idea,  v,  g.  whiter, 
sweeter,  equal,  more,  &c.  These  relations  depending 
on  the  equality  and  excess  of  the  same  simple  idea,  in 
several  subjects,  may  be  called,  if  one  will,  propor^ 
tional ;  and  that  these  are  only  conversant  about  those 
simple  ideas  received  from  sensation  or  reflection,  is  so 
evident,  that  nothing  need  be  said  to  evince  it. 

^  ?•  Secondly,  Another  occasion  of  com- 

^  paring  things  together,  or  conpdeiing  one 

thing,  so  as  to  include  in  that  consideration  some  other 
thing,  is  the  circumstances  of  their  origin  or  begin- 
ning ;  which  being  not  afterwards  to  be  altered,  make 
the  relations  depending  thereon  as  lasting  as  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  belong ;  v.  g.  father  and  son,  bro- 
thers, cousin-germans,  &c.  which  have  their  relations 
by  one  community  of  blood,  wherein  they  partake  in 
several  degrees  :  countrymen,  i.  e.  those  who  were  bom 
in  the  same  country,  or  tract  of  ground ;  and  these  I 
call  natural  relations :  wherein  we  may  observe,  that 
mankind  have  fitted  their  notions  and  words  to  the  use 
of  common  life ;  and  not  to  the  truth  and  extent  of 
things.  For  it  is  certain,  that  in  reality  the  relation  is 
the  same  betwixt  the  begetter  and  the  begotten,  in  the 
several  races  of  other  animals  as  well  as  men  :  but  yet 
it  is  seldom  said,  this  bull  is  the  grandfhther  of  such 
a  calf;  or  that  two  pigeons  are  cousin-germans.  It  is 
very  convenient,  that  by  distinct  names  these  relations 
should  be  observed,  and  marked  out  in  mankind  ;  there 
being  occasion,  both  in  laws,  and  other  communica- 
tions one  with  another,  to  mention  and  take  notice 
of  men  under  these  relations :  from  whence  also  arise  the 
obligations  of  several  duties  amongst  men.  Whereas 
in  brutes,  men  having  very  little  or  no  cause  to  mind 
these  relations,  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  them 
distinct  and  pecuUar  xxaisv^^.  TVtt.%^  \y^  the  way,  may 
give  US  souae  light  mta  XYva  fiaSfet^oX  %\»Xft  «^  ^s!bs:^!«(^ 
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of  languages ;  which,  being  suited  only  to  the  cbnve- 
nience  of  communication,  are  proportidned  to  the  no- 
tions men  have,  and  the  commerce  of  thoughts  familiar 
amongst  them;  and  not  to  the  reality  or  extent  of 
things,  nor  to  the  various  respects  might  be  found 
among  them,  nor  the  different  abstract  considerations 
might  be  framed  about  them.  Where  they  had  no 
philosophical  notions,  there  they  had  no  terms  to  ex- 
press them :  and  it  is  'no  wonder  men  should  have 
framed  no  names  for  those  things  they  found  no  occa- 
sion to  discourse  of.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine, why,  as  in  some  countries,  they  may  have  not  so 
much  as  the  name  for  a  horse ;  and  iti  others,  where 
they  are  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees  of  their  horses, 
than  of  their  own,  that  there  they  may  have  not  only 
Dames  for  particular  horses,  but  also  of  their  several  re- 
lations of  kindred  one  to  another. 

§  3.  Thirdly,  Sometimes  the  founda-  i^gtituted. 
lion  of  considering  things,  with  reference 
td  one  another,  is  some  act  whereby  any  one  comes  by 
a  moral  right,  power,  or  obligation  to  do  something. 
Thus  a  general  iiS  one  that  hath  power  to  command  an 
army ;  and  an  army  under  a  general  is  a  collection  of 
armed  men  obliged  to  obey  one  man,  A  citizen  or  a 
burgher,  is  one  who  has  a  right  to  certain  privileges  iii 
this  or  that  place.  All  this  sort  depending  upon  men's 
wills,  or  agreement  in  society,  I  call  instituted,  or 
voluntary :  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  natural, 
in  that  they  are  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  some  way  or 
other  alterable,  and  separable  from  the  persons  to 
whom  they  have  sometimes  belonged,  though  neither 
of  the  substances,  so  related,  be  destroyed.  Now 
though  these  %re  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as  the  rest,  and 
contain  in  them  a  reference  of  two  things  one  to  the 
other ;  yet,  because  one  of  the  two  things  often  wants 
a  relative  name,  importing  that  reference,  men  usually 
take  no  notice  of  it,  and  the  relation  is  commonly 
overlooked  :  v.  g.  a  patron  and  client  are  easily  allowed 
to  be  relations,  but  a  constable  or  dictator  are  not  so 
readily,  at  first  hearing,  considered  as  ?>wO£v%  \i^^'»>asfc 
there  is  no  peculiar  pame  for  those  vj\vo  ot^  \xxAst  >Sor 

VOL,  J.  g   B 
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command  of  a  dictator,  or  constable,  expressing  a  rela- 
tion to  either  of  tliem  :  though  it  be  certain,  that  either 
of  them  hath  a  certain  power  over  some  others ;  and  so 
is  so  far  related  to  them,  as  well  as  a  patron  is  to  his 
client,  or  general  to  his  army. 

^4.    Fourthly,  Tliere  is  another  sort  of 
**    ■  relation,    M'hich  is  the   conformity,  or  dis- 

agreement, men's  voluntary  actions  have  to  a  rule  to 
which  they  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged 
of;  which,  I  think,  may  lie  called  moral  relation,  as 
being  that  which  denominates  our  moral  actions,  and 
deserves  well  to  be  examined;  there  being  no  part  of 
knowledge  wherein  we  should  be  more  careful  to  get 
determined  ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  ob- 
scurity and  confusion.  Human  actions,  when  witli 
their  various  ends,  objects,  manners,  and  circumstances, 
they  are  framed  into  distinct  complex  ideas,  are,  as  has 
been  shown ,  so  many  mixed  modes,  a  gi'eat  part  whereof 
have  names  annexed  to  them.  Thus,  supposing  gra- 
titude to  be  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  and  return 
kindness  received,  iiolygamy  to  be  the  having  more 
wives  than  one  at  once;  when  we  frame  these  notions 
thus  in  our  minds,  we  have  there  so  many  determined 
ideas  of  mixed  modes.  But  this  is  not  all  that 
concerns  our  actions;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  deter- 
mined ideas  of  them,  and  to  know  what  names  belong 
to  such  and  such  combinations  of  ideas.  We  have  a 
farther  and  greater  concernment,  and  that  is,  to  know 
whether  such  actions  so  made  up  are  morally  good  or 
bad. 

„     I  ^5.  Good  and  evil,  as  hath  been  shown, 

and  cvil^  b.  ii.  chap.  20,  1^  2,  and  chap.  21,  ^  42. 
are  nothing  but  pleasure  or  cpain,  or  that 
■which  occasions  or  prucurcs~pleasurc"  or  pain  to  us. 
Moral  good  and  evil  then  is  only  the  conformity  or 
disagreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to  some  law. 
whereby  good  or  evil  is  drawn  on  us  by  the  will  and 
power  of  the  law-maker  ;  which  good  and  evil,  pleasure 
or  pain,  attending  our  observance,  or  breach  of  the  law, 
by  the  decree  of  the  law-mdi;er,  is  that  we  call  reward 
and  punishment. 
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§  6.  Of  tliesc  moral  rules,  or  laws,  to  ^  1,1, 
which  men  generally  refer,  and  by  which 
they  judge  of  the  rectitude  or  pravity  of  their  actions, 
there  seem  to  me  to  be  three  sorts,  with  their  three 
different  enforcements,  or  rewards  and  punishments. 
For  since  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  suppose  a  rule 
set  to  the  free  actions  of  men,  without  annexing  to  it 
some  enforcement  of  good  and  evil  to  determine  his 
will,  we  must,  wherever  we  suppose  a  law,  suppose 
also  some  reward  or  punishment  annexed  to  that  law. 
It  would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligent  l)eing  to  set 
a  rule  to  the  actions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  reward  the  compliance  with,  and  punish  de- 
viation from  his  rule,  by  some  good  and  evil,  that  is 
not  the  natural  product  and  consequence  of  the  action 
itself.  Fop  that  being  a  natural  convenience  or  incon- 
venience, would  operate  of  itself  without  a  law.  This, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  true  nature  of  all  law,  properly 
so  called. 

^  7.  The  laws  that  men  generally  refer  ,^^^^ 
their  actions  to,  to  judge  of  their  rectitude 
or  oliliquity,  seem  to  me  to  be  these  three,  1,  The 
divine  law.  2.  The  civil  law.  3.  The  law  of  opinion 
or  reputation,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  By  the  relation  they 
bear  to  the  first  of  these,  men  judge  whether  their  ac- 
tions are  sins  or  duties;  by  the  second,  whether  they 
be  criminal  or  innocent;  and  hy  the  third,  whether 
tliey  he  virtues  or  vices. 

^  8.  First,  the  divine  law,  whereby  I  Divmelnw, 
mean  that  law  which  God  has  set  to  the  the  niEasure 
actions  of  men,  whether  promulgated  to  °^ "'"  ""** 
them  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  voice  ' " '' 
of  revelation.  That  God  has  given  a  lule  whereby 
men  should  govern  themselves,  1  think  there  is  nobody 
so  brutish  as  to  deny.  He  has  a  right  to  do  it,  we  are 
his  creatures :  he  has  goodness  and  wisdom  to  direct  our 
actions  to  that  which  is  best ;  and  he  has  power  to 
enforce  it  by  rewards  and  punishments,  of  infinite 
weight  and  duration  in  another  life :  for  nobody  can 
take  us  out  of  his  hands.  This  is  the  only  ^twc  \o\i*iv. 
s0ne  of  moral  rectitude  ;  and  by  cQi:n\)Krav^  *Ock\sv  *v» 
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this  law  it  is,  that  men  judge  of  the  most  considerable 
moral  good  or  evil  of  their  actions :  that  is,  whether  as 
duties  or  sins,  they  are  like  to  procure  them  happiness 
or  misery  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 
C'vil  law  §  9-    Secondly,   the  civil  law,   the  rule 

the  measiire  set  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  actions  of 
of  crimes  and  those  who  belong  to  it,  18  another  rule  to 
innocence,  which  men  refer  their  actions,  to  judge 
whether  they  be  criminal  or  no.  This  law  nobody 
overlooks,  the  rewards  and  punishments  that  enforce  it 
being  ready  at  hand,  and  suitable  to  the  power  that 
makes  it;  which  is  the  force  of  the  commonwealth, 
engaged  to  protect  the  lives,  liberties,  and  possessions 
of  those  who  live  according  to  its  law ;  and  has  power 
to  take  away  life,  liberty,  or  goods  from  hini  who  dis- 
obeys :  which  is  the  punishment  of  offences  committed 
against  this  law* 

Phaosopliical  §  10.  TWrdly,  the  law  of  opinion  or 
law  the  mea-  reputation.  Virtue  and  vice  are  names 
sure  of  virtue  pretended  and  supposed  every- where  to 
and  vice.  stand  for  actions  in  their  own  nature  right 
and  wrong;  and  as  far  as  they  really  are  so  applied,  they 
so  far  are  co-incident  with  the  divine  law  above-men- 
tioned. But  yet  whatever  is  pretended,  this  19  visitrie, 
that  these  names  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  partieuhur  in- 
stances of  their  application,  through  the  several  nations 
and  societies  of  men  in  the  world,  are  constantly  at- 
tributed only  to  such  actions  as  in  each  country  and 
society  are  in  reputation  or  discredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
thought  strange,  that  men  every-where  should  give  the 
name  of  virtue  to  those  actions,  which  amongst  tfaem 
are  judged  praise- worthy ;  and  call  that  vice,  which 
they  account  blameable ;  since  otherwise  they  would 
condemn  themselves,  if  they  should  think  amy  thing 
right,  to  which  they  allowed  not  commendation  :  any 
thing  wrong,  which  they  let  pass  without  blame.  Thus 
the  measure  of  what  is  every-where  called  and  esteemed 
virtue  and  vice,  is  the  approbation  or  dislike,  praise  or 
blame,  which  by  a  secret  and  tacit  consent  estaUishes 
itself  in  the  several  sode\A!^>  \.y%^^  oxid  clubs  of  men 
jo  the  world ;  wYieiel^^  w?^^?\  wJCwsift  ^wiss^  \nk  \Bk 
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credit  or  disgrace  amongst  them,  according  to  the 
judgment,  maxims,  or  fashion  of  that  place.  For  though 
men  uniting  into  politic  societies  have  resigned  up  to 
the  puhlic  the  disposing  of  all  their  force,  so  that  they 
cannot  employ  it  against  any  fellow-citizens,  any  farther 
than  the  law  of  the  country  directs;  yet  they  retain 
still  the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approving  or  dis- 
approving of  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  live  amongst, 
and  converse  with :  and  by  this  approhation  and  dislike 
they  establish  amongst  themselves  what  they  will  call 
virtue  and  vice, 

§  11.  That  this  is  the  common  measure  of  virtue 
and  vice,  will  appear  to  any  one  who  considei's,  that 
though  that  passes  for  vice  in  one  country,  which  is 
counted  a  virtue,  or  at  least  not  vice  in  another ;  yet, 
every-where,  virtue  and  praise,  vice  and  blame  go 
together.  Virtue  is  every-where  that  which  is  thought 
praise-worthy;  and  nothing  else  but  that  which  has 
the  allowance  of  public  esteem  is  called  virtue.'     Vir- 


"  Our  autlior,  in  ha  pre&fe  to  the  fixiitb  editiuD,  taking  notice  how 
apt  men  have  been  to  mistake  him,  added  what  her*  follyws;  Of  Uub 
the  in^niuus  author  of  the  discutirse  cuneeming  the  nature  uf  mail  has 
given  lue  a  late  instance,  to  mention  no  other.  For  the  civility  of  his 
expresaons,  and  the  candour  that  beluogs  to  his  order,  IWhid  me  to 
tbink,  that  he  would  have  closed  bis  preface  with  aa  insisutition,  aaif 
in  what  1  bad  ijoid,  book  ii.  chap.  SS,  concerning  the  thicd  rule  which 
men  refer  their  actions  tu,  1  went  about  to  make  virtue  vice,  and  vice 
virtue,  unless  he  had  mistaken  my  meaning :  which  he  could  not  have 
done,  if  he  had  but  pvea  himself  the  trouble  to  cunxider  what  the  to-. 
gumient  was  1  was  then  upon,  and  what  was  the  chi^  design  uf  thut 
chapter,  plainly  enough  set  downin  the  fourth  section,  and  those  ful- 
Luwinu.  For  I  was  there  not  laying  down  moral  rules,  but  showing 
the  anginal  and  oatiu^  uf  moral  ideas,  and  eaumerating  the  rules  meu 
make  use  uf  in  moral  relations,  whether  those  rules  were  true  or  false: 
ani^  pursuant  thereunto,  I  tell  what  has  every- where  that  deiHwinaa 
tion,  which  in  the  language  of  that  place  answers  to  virtue,  and  vice 
ia  ours;  which  alters  not  the  nature  oi  thia^,  though  men  do  gene- 
tally  judge  of,  and  denominate  their  actions  according  to  the  ettteem 
and  fashioii  uf  the  place,  or  seel  they  are  of. 

If  be  had  been  at  the  pains  to  reilect  on  what  1  had  said,  b.  i.  c  3.  $  1 8. 
and  in  this  pceseal  chapter,  §  lit,  14,  la,  and  90,  he  would  liave  known 
what  I  think  of  the  eternal  ^od  unalterable  mituiv  of  right  uxkiiL.'wvw^t^ 
and  whit  i   call  virtue  and  vice:  and.  if  W  W^  u\>^^>^i  'Cw^  v>v 
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tue  and  praise  are  so  united,  that  thej  are  called  often  by 
the  same  name.  ^*  Sunt  sua  praemia  laudi,**  says  Virgil ; 
and  so  Cicero,  ^'  nihil  habet  natum  praestantius,  quam 
^  honestatem,  quam  laudem,  quam  dignitatem,  quam 
'*  decus  ;**  which,  he  tells  you,  are  all  names  for  the  same 
thing,  Tusc.  lib.  ii.  This  is  the  language  of  the  hea- 
then philosophers,  who  well  understood  wherein  their 
notions  of  virtue  and  vice  consisted,  and  though  per- 
haps by  the  diffei'ent  temper,  education,  fashion,  max- 


Tirtue  and  vice^  lie  would  not  have  found  it  liable  to  any  great  excep- 
tion. For,  I  think,  I  am  not  much  out  in  saying,  that  one  of  the 
rules  made  use  of  in  the  world  for  a  ground  or  measure  of  a  mural  r^ 
lation,  is  that  esteem  and  reputation  which  several  sorts  of  actions  find 
variously  in  the  several  societies  of  men,  according  to  which  they  are 
there  called  virtues  and  vices;  and  whatever  authority  the  learned  Mr. 
Lowde  places  in  his  old  English  dictionary,  I  dare  say  it  no-where  tdls 
him  (if  I  should  appeal  to  it)  that  the  same  action  is  not  in  ccedit, 
called  and  counted  a  virtue  in  one  place,  which  being  in  diaepute, 
passes  for  and  under  the  name  of  vice  in  another.  The  takingnodoe 
that  men  bestow  the  names  of  virtue  and  vice  according  to  this  rule  of 
reputation,  is  all  I  have  done,  or  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  have  done, 
towards  the  making  vice  virtue,  and  virtue  vice.  But  the  good  man 
does  well,  and  as  becomes  his  calling,  to  be  watchful  in  such  points, 
and  to  take  the  alarm,  even  at  expressions^  which  standing  ahme  by 
themselves  might  sound  ill,  and  be  suspected. 

It  is  to  this  zeal,  allowable  in  his  function^  that  I  forgive  his  citii^ 
as  he  does,  these  words  of  mine,  in  §  1 1.  of  this  chapter :  '  The  ex- 
hortations of  inspired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common 
repute :  "  Whatsoever  things  are  lovelv,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
'^  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,"  &e. 
Plul.  iv.  8.'  without  taking  notice  of  those  immediately  preceding, 
which  introduce  them,  and  run  thus :  '  whereby  in  the  cmruution  of 
manners,  the  true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature^  which  ought  to  he 
the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were  pretty  well  preserved  ;  so  £at  even 
the  exhortations  of  inspired  teachers.  Sec/  by  which  wovds,  and  the 
rest  of  that  section,  it  is  plain  that  I  broueht  this  passage  of  St.  Paul, 
not  to  prove  that  the  general  measure  of  what  men  call  virtue  and 
vice,  throughout  the  world,  was  the  reputation  and  fiuihion  of  each  par- 
ticular society  within  itself;  but  to  show,  that  though  it  were  so,  yet, 
for  reasons  I  there  give,  men,  in  that  way  of  denominating  their  acdons, 
did  not  for  the  most  part  much  vary  fnnn  the  law  of  nature :  which  is 
that  standing  and  unalterable  rule,  by  which  they  ousht  to  judge  of  the 
moral  rectitude  and  pravity  of  their  actions,  and  aoooraingly  denominate 
them  virtues  or  vices.  Had  Mr.  Lowde  considered  this^  ne  would  have 
found  it  little  to  "his  igiwr^Qei&  to\^^^QfsdcA«ithat  ^^aasajge  in  asenae  I 
uaeditnot;  and woia\&>\ Vin2Lfflaft>\ffl?t^TOats^^^ife ^gp$S3^Sqia&>Mmh» 
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ims,  or  interests  of  different  sorts  of  men,  it  fell  out 
that  what  was  thought  praise-woithy  in  one  place, 
escaped  not  censure  in  another  ;  and  so  in  different  so- 
cieties, virtues  and  vices  were  changed ;  yet,  as  to  the 
main,  they  for  the  most  part  kept  the  same  every-where. 
For  since  notliing  can  he  more  natural,  than  to  encou- 
rage with  esteem  and  reputation  that  wherein  everyone 

give  him  Batlafuctinn  in  the  point,  and  that  this  matter  is  now  bo  ex- 
pressed, as  to  show  him  there  was  no  cause  of  scruple. 

Though  I  am  forced  to  differ  trora  him  in  those  apprehensions  he 
has  expressed  in  the  latter  end  of  his  pre&ce,  concerning  what  I  had 
said  about  virtue  and  vice;  yet  we  are  better  agreed  than  he  tliinks, 
in  what  he  nays  in  his  third  chapter,  p.  7S,  tonceming  natural  inscrip- 
tion and  innate  notions.  I  shall  nut  deny  him  the  privOege  he 
claims,  p.  .^^2,  to  state  the  question  as  he  pleases,  especially  when  he 
states  it  so,  ail  to  leave  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  what  1  have  sold : 
fur,  according  to  him,  innate  notiona  being  conditional  things,  de- 
pending upon  the  concurrence  of  several  other  circumstances,  in  order 
to  the  soul's  exerting  them ;  all  that  he  says  for  innate,  imprinted, 
impressed  notious  (for  of  innate  ideas  fae  says  nothing  at  all)  amounts 
at  laHt  only  to  this;  that  there  are  certain  propositions,  which 
though  the  soul  from  the  beginning,  or  when  a  man  is  boni]  does  nut 
know,  yet  by  assistance  from  the  outward  senses,  and  the  help  of 
some  previous  cultivation,  it  may  afterwards  come  certainly  to  know 
the  truth  of;  which  is  no  more  than  what  1  have  affirmed  in  my  first 
book.  For  I  suppose  by  the  soul's  exerting  them,  he  means  its  begin- 
ning to  know  them,  or  else  the  soul's  exerting  of  notions  wiU  be  to 
me  a  very  unintelligible  expression ;  and  I  think  at  best  is  a  very  unfit 
nne  in  this  case,  it  misleading  men's  thoughts  by  an  insinuation,  as  if 
these  notions  were  in  the  mind  before  the  soul  exerts  them,  i.  e.  before 
they  are  known:  whereas  truly  before  they  are  known,  there  is  no- 
thing of  them  in  the  mind,  but  a  cnpucity  to  know  them,  when  the 
concurrence  of  those  circumstances,  which  this  ingenious  author 
thinks  necessary  in  order  to  the  soul's  exerting  them,  brings  them 
into  our  knowledge. 

P.  5Z.  I  find  him  express  it  thus ;  '  these  natural  notions  ore  not 
BO  imprinted  upon  the  soul,  as  that  they  naturally  and  necessarily 
exert  themselves  (even  in  children  and  idiots)  without  any  assistance 
from  the  outward  senses,  or  without  the  help  of  some  previous  culti- 
vation.' Here  he  says  they  exert  themselves,  as  p.  78,  that  the  soul 
exerts  them.  When  he  has  eicplained  to  himself  or  others  what  he 
means  by  the  soul's  exerting  innate  notions,  or  their  exerting  them- 
selves, and  what  that  previous  cultivation  and  drcumstances,  in  order 
to  their  being  exerted,  are ;  he  will,  I  suppose,  find  there  is  so  little 
of  controversy  between  him  and  me  in  the  point,  bating  that  he  culls 
that  exerting  of  notions,  which  I  in  a  more  vulgar  style  call  knowing, 
that  1  have  reason  to  think  he  brought  in  my  name  upun  this  occa~ 
sion  only  out  of  the  pleasure  he  has  to  speak  dvillj  uf  nve-,  -sVisii  V, 
inuateratefuIJy  acknowledge  he  has  Sane  ■w\\ere\e"£  \ie  -wifsitosiiiB. ■ma» 
not  without  akdesmig  on  me,  es  Bonte  oAkeaWift  isiofti  ^.^L&aVojKW. j 
no  i^bt  to. 
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finds  his  advantage,  and  to  blame  and  discountenance 
the  contrary ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  esteem  and  discredit, 
virtue  and  vice,  should  in  a  great  measure  every-where 
correspond  with  the  unchangeable  rule  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  the  law  of  God  hath  established :  there 
being  nothing  that  so  directly  and  visibly  secures  and 
advances  the  general  good  of  mankind  in  this  world, 
as  obedience  to  the  laws  he  has  set  them,  and  nothing 
that  breeds  such  mischiefs  and  confusion,  as  the  neglect 
of  them.  And  therefore  men,  without  renouncing  all 
sense  and  reason,  and  their  own  interest,  which  they 
are  so  constantly  true  to,  could  not  generally  mistake 
in  placing  their  commendation  and  blame  on  that  side 
that  really  deserved  it  not.  Nay,  even  those  men  whose 
practice  was  otherwise,  failed  not  to  give  their  approba- 
tion right ;  few  being  depraved  to  that  degree,  as  not 
to  condemn,  at  least  in  others,  the  faults  they  them- 
selves were  guilty  of:  whereby,  even  in  the  corruption 
of  manners^  the  true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were 
pretty  well  preferred.  So  that  even  the  exhortations 
of  inspired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  com- 
mon repute :  "  Whatsoever  is  lovely,  whatsoever  is  of 

good  report,  if  there  be  any^  virtue,  if  there  be  any 

praise,"  &c.  Phil.  iv.  8. 
Its  enforce-        ^12.  If  any  one  shall  imagine  that  I 
"^^^ti  ™'    ^^^^  forgot  my  own  notion  of  a  law,  when 
and  discre-     ^  make  the  law,  whereby  men  judge  of  vir- 
dit.  tue  and  vice,  to  be  nothing  else  but  the 

consent  of  private  men,  who  have  not  authority  enough 
to  make  a  law :  especially  wanting  that,  which  is  $o  ne- 
cessary and  essential  to  a  law,  a  power  to  enforce  it :  I 
think  I  may  say,  that  he  who  imagines  commendation 
and  disgrace  not  to  be  strong  motives  to  men,  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  opinions  and  rules  of 
those  with  whom  they  converse,  seems  little  skilled  in 
the  nature  or  history  of  mankind :  the  greatest  part 
whereof  he  shall  find  to  govern  themselves  chiefly,  if 
not  solely,  by  this  law  of  fashion ;  and  so  they  do  Uiat 
which  keeps  tVvem  m  Te^uV^Xx^w  n9^Vv  titveir  company, 
little  regard  the  \aws  oi  Giod^*  ^ii  ^^  \s»!Q5tas&fc.  ^^Siw^ 
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penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of  God's  laws,  sonae, 
nay,  perhaps  most  men,  seldom  seriously  reflect  on ; 
and  amongst  those  that  do,  many,  whilst  they  break  the 
law,  entertain  thoughts  of  future  reconciliation,  and 
making  their  peace  for  such  breaches.  And  as  to  the 
punishments  due  from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
they  frequently  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  im- 
punity. But  no  man  escapes  the  punishment  of  their 
censure  and  dislike,  who  offends  against  tlie  fashipn 
and  opinion  of  the  company  he  keeps,  and  would  re- 
commend himself  to.  Nor  is  there  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand, who  is  stiff  and  insensible  enough  to  bear  up 
under  the  constant  dislike  and  condemnation  of  his 
own  club.  He  must  be  of  a  strange  and  unusual  con- 
stitution, who  can  content  himself  to  live  in  constant 
disgrace  and  disrepute  witli  iiis  own  particular  society. 
Solitude  many  men  have  sought,  and  been  reconciled 
to :  but  nobody,  that  has  the  least  thouglit  or  sense 
of  a  man  about  him,  can  live  in  society  under  the 
constant  dislike  and  ill  opinion  of  his  familiars,  and 
those  he  converses  with.  This  is  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  human  sufferance  :  and  he  must  be  made  up  of  irre- 
concileable  contradictions,  who  can  take  pleasure  in 
company,  and  yet  be  insensible  of  contempt  and  dis- 
grace from  his  companions. 

§  13.  TJiese  tliree  then,  first,  tlie  law  of  -j^g^g  j|,j,gg 
God ;  secondly,  the  law  of  politic  societies ;  laws  tka 
thirdly,  the  law  of  fashion,  or  private  cen-  rules  of  mcy- 
sure  ;  are  those  to  which  men  variously  com-  ™  8^^^  "i"^ 
pare  their  actions ;  and  it  is  by  their  conformi- 
ty to  one  of  these  laws  that  they  take  their  measures, 
when  they  would  judge  of  their  moral  rectitude,  and  de- 
nominate their  actions  good  or  bad. 

^14.  Whether  the  rule,  to  which,  as  to  ]y^fJ^li(^.  \^ 
a  touchstone,  we  bring  our  voluntary  ac-  the  reluti)ii 
tlons,  to  examine  them  by,  and  try  their  "f  actions  to 
goodness,  and  accordingly  to  name  them :  ''^'^^  '^"'^''' 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  mark  of  the  value  we  set 
upon  them :  whether,  I  say,  we  take  that  rule  from 
the  fashion  of  the  country,  or  the  yi\V\.  o?  b.  Vaw- 
maker,  the  mind  is  easily  able  to  o\i?>exNeS}Q£'t^'a.^^ssa. 
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any  action  hath  to  it,  and  to  judge  whether  the  action 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  rule ;  and  so  hath  a  notion 
of  moral  goodness  or  evil,  which  is  either  confoniiitj 
or  not  conformity  of  any  action  to  that  rule :  and  there- 
fore is  often  called  moral  rectitude.  This  rule  being 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  several  simple  ideas,  the 
conformity  thereto  is  but  so  ordering  the  action,  that 
the  simple  ideas  belonging  to  it  may  correspond  to 
those  which  the  law  requires.  And  thus  we  see  how 
moral  beings  and  notions  are  founded  on,  and  termi- 
nated in  these  simple  ideas  we  have  received  from  sen« 
sation  or  reflection.  For  example,  let  us  consider  the 
complex  idea  we  signify  by  the  word  murder ;  and  when 
we  have  taken  it  asunder,  and  examined  all  the  particu- 
lars, we  shall  find  them  to  amount  to  a  collection  of 
simple  ideas  derived  from  reflection  or  sensation,  viz. 
first,  from  reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  we  have  the  ideas  of  willing,  considering,  pur- 
posing before-hand,  malice,  or  wishing  ill  to  another; 
and  also  of  life,  or  perception,  and  self-motion.  Se- 
condly, from  sensation  we  have  the  collection  of  those 
simple  sensible  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  man, 
and  of  some  action,  whereby  we  put  an  end  to  percep- 
tion and  motion  in  the  man ;  aU  which  simple  ideas  are 
comprehended  in  the  word  murder.  This  collection 
of  simple  ideas  being  found  by  me  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  esteem  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred  in, 
and  to  be  held  by  most  men  there  worthy  praise  or 
blame,  I  call  the  action  virtuous  or  vicious :  if  I  have 
the  will  of  a  supreme  invisible  law-giver  for  my  rule; 
then,  as  I  supposed  the  action  commanded  or  forbid- 
den by  Gkxi,  I  call  it  good  or  evil,  sin  or  duty :  and 
if  I  compare  it  to  the  civil  law,  the  rule  made  by  the 
legislative  power  of  the  country,  I  call  it  lawful  or  un- 
lawful, a  crime  or  no  crime.  So  that  whencesoever  we 
take  the  rule  of  moral  actions,  or  by  what  standard 
soever  we  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  virtues  or 
vices,  they  consist  only  and  are  made  up  of  collections 
of  simple  ideas,  which  we  originally  received  from  sense 
or  reflection,  atvd  tYievc  tecV\X\iA^  Qi<c  ^Vj&ojintY  consists 
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in  the  agreement  or  disagreement  with  those  patterns 
prescribed  hy  some  law. 

^  15.  To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  actions,  we  must 
take  notice  of  them  under  this  two-fold  consideration. 
First,  as  they  ai-e  in  themselves  each  made  up  of  such 
a  collection  of  simple  ideas.  Thus  drunkenness,  or 
lying,  signify  such  or  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas, 
which  I  call  mixed  modes,  and  in  this  sense  they  are 
as  much  positive  absolute  ideas,  as  the  drinkmg  of  a 
horse,  or  speaking  of  a  parrot.  Secondly,  our  actions 
are  considered  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  relative,  it  being  their  conformity  to, 
or  disagreement  witli  some  rule  that  makes  them  to  be 
i-egular  or  irregular,  good  or  bad  :  and  so,  as  far  as  they 
are  compared  with  a  rule,  and  thereupon  denominated, 
they  come  under  relation.  Thus  the  challenging  and 
fighting  with  a  man,  as  it  is  a  certain  positive  mode, 
or  particular  sort  of  action,  by  pai'ticular  ideas,  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others,  is  called  duelling:  which, 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  law  of  God,  will  de- 
serve the  name  sin;  to  the  law  of  fashion,  in  some 
countiies,  valour  and  virtue :  and  to  the  municipal  laws 
of  some  governments,  a  capital  crime.  In  this  case, 
when  the  positive  mode  has  one  name,  and  another 
name  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  law,  the  distinction 
may  as  easily  be  observed,  as  it  is  in  substances,  where 
one  name,  v.  g.  man,  is  used  to  signify  the  thing;  an- 
other, V.  g.  father,  to  signify  the  relation. 

§  16.  But   because   very  frequently   the  t],(.  ^gno. 
positive  idea  of  the  action,  and  its  moral  minBtions  of 
relation,  are  comprehended  together  under  actions  often 
one  name,  and  the  same  word  made  use  of  ™^       "*" 
to  express  both  the  mode  or  action,  and  its  moral  rec- 
titude or  obliquity ;  therefore  the  relation  itself  is  less 
taken  notice  of,  and  there  is  often  no  distinction  made 
between  the  positive  idea  of  the  action,  and  the  refer- 
ence it  has  to  a  rule.     By  which  confusion  of  these 
two  distinct  considerations  under  one  term,  those  who 
yield  too  easily  to  the  impressions  of  sounds,  and  are 
forward  to  take  names  for  things,  ate  oSVew  \ft\^'&\ "«%. 
their  Jatlgment  of  actions.    Thus  ttve  XaSfiia^Siws^.  ^ 

„^ ^-v-.^^ 
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other  what  is  his,  without  his  knowledge  or  allowance, 
is  properly  called  stealing ;  but  that  name  |>eing  com- 
monly understood  to  signify  also  the  moral  pravitj  of 
the  action,  and  to  denote  its  contrariety  to  the  lawji  men 
are  apt  to  conde^in  whatever  they  hear  called  stealing 
as  an  ill  action,  disagreeing  with  the  rule  of  right.  And 
yet  the  private  taking  away  his  sword  from  a  madman, 
to  prevent  his  doing  mischief,  though  it  he  properly  de- 
nominated stealing,  as  the  name  of  such  a  mixed  mode; 
yet  when  compared  to  the  law  of  God,  and  considered 
m  its  relation  to  that  supreme  rule,  it  is  no  sin  or  trans- 
gression, though  the  name  stealing  ordinarily  carries  such 
aq  intimation  with  it. 

Relations  in-  ^17*  And  thus  much  for  the  relation  of 
numerable,  human  actions  to  a  law,  which  therefore  I 
call  moral  relation. 

It  would  make  a  volume  to  go  over  all  sorts  of  rela- 
tions ;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
here  mention  them  alL  It  suffices  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  show  by  these,  what  the  ideas  are  we  have 
of  this  comprehensive  consideration,  called  relation: 
which  is  so  various,  and  the  occasions  of  it  so  many  (as 
many  as  there  can  be  of  comparing  things  ooe  to  ano- 
ther) that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reduce  it  to  rules,  or 
under  just  heads.  Those  I  have  mentioned,  I  think, 
are  some  of  the  most  considerable,  and  such  as  may 
serve  to  let  us  see  from  whence  we  get  our  ideas  of  rela- 
tions, and  wherein  they  are  founded.  But  before  I  quit 
this  argument,  from  what  has  been  said,  give  me  leave 
to  observe : 

All  relationA  ^  IS.  First,  That  it  is  evident,  that  alii  re- 
terminate  in  lation  terminates  in,  and  is  ultimately  found- 
simple  ideas.  ^  gjj  those  simple  ideas  we  have  got  from 
sensation  or  reflection ;  so  that  all  that  we  have  in  our 
thoughts  ourselves  (if  we  think  of  any  thing,  or  have  any 
meaning)  or  would  signify  to  others,  whei;i  we  use  words 
standing  for  relati,ons,  is  nothing  hut  some  simple  ideas, 
or  collections  of  simple  ideas,  compared  one  with  ano^ 
ther.  This  is  so  manifest  in  that  sort  called  propoftionr 
a  J,  that  notluug  caxv\iemot^\  tot  ^Skbl  %,  \s»aaLsa.xc^. 

hojwj  is  sweeter  \ha^^«.^iVVNfr^5^s»2^ 
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in  this  relation  tei'mmate  in  this  simple  idea,  sweet- 
ness, which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  rest ;  though 
where  they  are  compounded  or  decompounded,  the 
simple  ideas  they  are  made  up  of  arc,  perhaps,  seldom 
taken  notice  of.  V.  g.  when  the  word  father  is  men- 
tioned ;  first,  there  is  meant  that  particular  species,  or 
collective  idea,  signified  hy  the  word  man.  Secondly, 
those  sensible  simple  ideas,  signified  hy  the  word  gene- 
ration :  and,  thirdly,  the  eCects  of  it,  and  all  the  simple 
ideas  signified  by  the  word  child.  So  the  Word  friend 
being  taken  for  a  raaTi,  who  loves,  and  is  ready  to  do 
good  to  another,  has  all  these  following  ideas  to  the 
making  of  it  up  :  first,  all  the  simple  ideas,  comprehend- 
ed in  the  word  man,  or  intelligent  being.  Secondly, 
the  idea  of  love.  Thirdly,  the  idea  of  readiness  or  dis- 
position. Fourthly,  the  idea  of  action,  which  is  any 
kind  of  thought  or  motion.  Fifthly,  the  idea  of  good, 
which  signifies  any  thing  that  may  advance  his  happi- 
ness, and  terminates  at  last,  if  examined,  in  particular 
simple  ideas ;  of  which  the  word  good  in  general  signi- 
fies any  one,  but,  if  removed  from  all  simple  ideas  quite, 
it  signifies  nothing  at  all.  And  thus  also  all  moral 
words  terminate  at  last,  though  perhaps  more  remotely, 
in  a  collection  of  simple  ideas ;  tlie  immediate  significa- 
tion of  relative  words,  being  very  often  other  supposed 
known  relations  ;  which,  if  traced  one  to  another,  still 
end  in  simple  ideas. 

^  19.  Secondly,  That  in  relations  we  have  We  have  or- 
for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  as  clear  a  tUnarily  ns 
notion  of  the  relation,  as  we  have  of  those  *;,     /j^ 
simple  ideas,  wherein  it  is  founded.     Agree-  ,io[iJi,(,f 
ment  or  disagreement,  whereon  relation  de- the  relation 
pcnds,  being  things  whereof  we  have  com-"^"*"'" 
monly  as  clear  ideas,  as  of  any  other  whatso-  fou"<'«ti''n- 
ever ;  it  being  but  the  distinguishing  simple  ideas,  or 
their  degrees  one    from    another,  without  which  we 
could  have  no  distinct  knowledge  at  all.     For  if  I  have 
a  clear  idea  of  sweetness,  light  or  extension,  I  have  too, 
of  equal,  or  more  or  less  of  each  of  these :  if  I  know 
what  it  is  for  one  man  to  be  born  of  a  woma.w,-sW 
Sanproniaf  I  know  what  it  is  fQi  auoftuit  toss.  \a  \fc 
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born  of  the  same  woman  Sempronia ;  and  so  have  as 
clear  a  notion  of  brothers,  as  of  births^  and  perhaps 
clearer.  For  if  I  believed  that  Sempronia  dug  Titus 
out  of  the  parslej-bed  (as  they  used  to  tell  children) 
and  thereby  became  his  mother ;  and  that  afterwarAf, 
in  the  same  manner,  she  dug  Caius  out  of  the  parsley- 
bed  ;  I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of  brothers 
between  them,  as  if  I  had  aU  the  skill  of  a  midwife:  the 
notion  that  the  same  woman  contributed,  as  mother, 
equally  to  their  births  (though  I  were  ignorant  or  mis- 
taken in  the  manner  of  it),  being  that  on  which  I 
grounded  the  relation,  and  that  they  agreed  in  that  dr- 
cumstance  of  birth,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  The  com- 
paring them  then  in  their  descent  from  the  same  per- 
son, without  knowing  the  particular  circumstances  of 
that  descent,  is  enough  to  found  tny  notion  of  their  hav- 
ing or  not  having  the  relation  of  brothers.  But  though 
the  ideas  of  particular  relations  are  capable  of  being  as 
clear  and  distinct  in  the  minds  of  those,  who  will  duly 
consider  them,  as  those  of  mixed  modes,  and  more  de- 
terminate than  those  of  substances ;  yet  the  names  be- 
longing to  relation  are  often  of  as  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain signification,  as  those  of  substances  or  mixed  modes, 
and  much  more  than  those  of  simple  ideas :  because  re- 
lative .words  being  the  marks  of  this  comparison,  which 
is  made  only  by  men*s  thoughts,  and  is  an  idea  only  in 
men's  minds,  men  frequently  apply  them  to  different 
comparisons  of  things,  acconUng  to  their  own  imagina- 
tions, which  do  not  always  correspond  with  those  of 
others  using  the  same  name. 

The  notion  §  ^0.  Thirdly,  That  in  these  I  call  moral 
of  the  rda-  relations,  I  have  a  true  notion  of  relation  by 
tion  is  the     comparing  the  action  with  the  rule,  whether 

th^Tlhe^e  *^®  ^"'^  ^  *^"^  ^^  '^^'  ^^^  ^  '  measure 
any  action  is  ^^Y  thing  by  a  yard,  I  know  whether  the 
compiured  to  thing  I  measure  be  longer  or  shorter  than 
be  true  or  that  supposed  yard,  though  perhaps  the  yard 
^^-  I  measure  by  be  not  exacUy  the  standard; 

which  indeed  is  another  inquiry.  For  though  the  rule 
be  erroneous,  and  I  mistaken  in  it ;  yet  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  obsetv^XAfc  Vci  VJojA  ^\5v^  \  ^:»cK^pg9t 
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with,  makes  me  perceive  the  relation.  Though  mea- 
suring by  a  wrong  rule,  I  shall  thereby  be  brought  to 
judge  amiss  of  its  moral  rectitude,  because  I  have  tried 
it  by  that  which  is  not  the  true  rule :  yet  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  the  relation  which  tliat  action  bears  to  that 
rule  I  compare  it  to,  which  is  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment. 


K,  CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  Clear  and  Obscure,  Distinct  and  Confused  Ideas. 

§  1.  Having  shown  the  original  of  our  ,, 
ideas,  and  taken  a  view  of  their  several  sorts ;  ckw  and  ^ 
considered  tlie  difference  between  the  simple  .listinct, 
and  the  complex,  and  observed  how  the  com-  "'1'""  °^- 
plex  ones  are  divided  into  those  of  modes,  !^"(y,  "j 
substances,  and  relations  -,  all  which,  I  think, 
is  necessary  to  be  done  by  any  one,  who  would  aojuaint 
himself  thoroughly  with  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  its 
apprehension  and  knowledge  of  things  :  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  thought  I  have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  ideas.     I  must,  nevertheless,  crave  leave  to 
offer  some  few  other  considerations  concerning  them. 
The  first  is,  that  some  are  clear,  and  others  obscure ; 
some  distinct,  and  others  confused. 

\  2.  The    perception  of  the  mind  being  clear  and 
most  aptly  explained  by  words  relating  to  obscure  yx- 
the  sight,  we  shall  best  understand  what  is  plained  by 
meant   by  clear  and  obscure  in  our  ideas,  ^^  '' 
by  reflecting  on  wliat  we  call  clear  and  obscure  in  the 
objects  of  sight.     Light  being  that  which  discovers  to 
us  visible  objects,  we  give  the  name  of  obscure  to  that 
whicli  is  not  placed  in  a  light  sufficient  to  discover  mi- 
nutely  to  us  liie  figure  and  colours,  which  are  observa- 
ble in  it,  and  which,  in  a  better  light,  would  he  dis- 
cernible.    In  like  manner  our  simple  ideas  are  dear, 
when  they  are  such  as  the  objects  themselves,  ft-^vsv 
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whence  they  were  taken,  did  or  itiight,  Ita  a  "krell-order- 
ed  densation  or  perception,  present  them.  Whilst  the 
meniorj  retains  them  thus>  and  caii  produce  theih  to 
the  mind,  whenever  it  has  occasion  to  consider  tbem^ 
they  are  clear  ideas.  So  far  as  they  either  want  any 
thing  of  the  original  exactness,  or  have  lost  any  of  then* 
first  freshness,  and  are,  as  it  were,  faded  or  tarnished 
by  time ;  so  far  are  they  obscure.  Complex  ^deas,  as 
they  are  "made  up  of  simple  ones,  so  they  are  clear  when 
the  ideas  that  go  to  their  composition  are  clear :  and 
the  number  and  order  of  those  simple  ideas,  that  are 
the  ingredients  of  any  complex  one,  is  determinate  and 
certain. 

Causes  of  §  3.  The  causes   of  obscurity  in  simple 

obscurity,  ideas  seem  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  vfery 
slight  and  transient  impressions  made  by  the  objects,  o^ 
else  a  weakness  in  the  memory  not  able  to  retain  them 
as  received.  For,  to  return  again  to  visible  objects  to 
help  us  to  apprehend  this  matter :  if  the  organs  or  fa- 
culties of  perception,  like  wax  over-hardened  with  cold, 
will  not  receive  the  impression  of  the  seal,  from  the 
usual  impulse  wont  to  impiint  it ;  or,  like  wax  of  a  tern* 
per  too  soft,  will  not  hold  it  well  when  well  imprinted ; 
or  else  supposing  the  wax  of  a  temper  fit,  but  the  seal 
not  applied  with  a  sufficient  force  to  make  a  clear  im- 
pression :  in  any  of  these  cases  the  print  left  by  the  seal 
will  be  obscure.  This,  I  suppose,  needs  no  application 
to  make  it  plainer. 

Distinct  and  §  ^-  As  a  clear  idea  is  that  whereof  the 
confused^  mind  has  such  a  full  and  evident  perception, 
what.  as  it  does  receive  from  an  outward  object 

operating  duly  on  a  well-disposed  organ ;  so  a  distinct 
idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  difference 
from  all  other ;  and  a  confused  idea  is  such  a  one,  as  is 
not  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  another,  from  which 
it  ought  to  be  different. 

Objection.  §  5.  If  no  idea  be  confused,  but  such 
as  is  not  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  andthel*,  from 
which  it  should  be  different ;  it  will  be  hard,  may  any 
one  say,  to  find  any  v?\\^i^  «l  cw\&\^^  idea.     For  let 
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any  idea  be  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  other  but  such  as  the 
mind  perceives  it  to  be ;  and  that  very  perception  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  it  from  all  other  ideas,  which  cannot 
be  other,  i.  e.  different,  without  being  perceived  to  be 
so.  No  idea  therefore  can  be  undistinguishable  from 
another,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  different,  unless  you 
would  have  it  different  from  itself :  for  from  all  other  it 
is  evidently  different. 

§  6.  To    remove  this   difficulty,  and  to  Confusion  of 
help  us  to  conceive  aright  what  it  is  that  ideas  is  in  re- 
makes the  confusion  ideas  are  at  any  time  ference  to 
chargeable  with,  we  must   consider,    that     ^^  navies, 
things  ranked  under  distinct  names  are  supposed  dif- 
ferent enough  to  be  distinguished,  and  so  each  sort  by 
its  peculiar  name  may  be  marked,  and  discoursed  of 
a-part  upon  any  occasion :  and  there  is  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  the  greatest  part  of  different  names 
are  supposed  to  stand  for  different  things.     Now  every 
idea  a  man  has  being  visibly  what  it  is,  and  distinct 
from  all  other  ideas  but  itself;  that  which  makes  it 
confused,  is,  when  it  is  such,  that  it  may  as  well  be 
called  by  another  name,  as  that  which  it  is  expressed 
by  :  the  difference  which  keeps  the  things  (to  be  ranked 
under  those  two  different  names)  distinct,  and  makes 
some  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  one,  and  some  of 
them  to  the  other  of  those  names,  being  left  out ;  and 
so  the  distinction,  which  was  intended  to  be  kepi  up  by 
those  different  names,  is  quite  lost. 

§  7.  The  defaults  which  usually  occasion  Defaults 
this  confusion,  I  think,  are  chiefly  these  fol-  which  make 

lowing:  confusion. 

First,  when  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is  p^^.^^  ^^^ 
complex  ideas  that  are  most  liable  to  confu-  piex  Ideas 
sion)  is  made  up  of  too  small  a  number  of  made  up  of 
simple  ideas,  and  such  only  as  are  common  ^  ^®^  "™* 
to  other  things,  whereby  the  differences  that ^^^ 
make  it  deserve  a  different  name,  are  left  out.     Thus 
he  that  has  an  idea  mad^  up  of  barely  the  simple  ones 
of  a  beast  with  spots,  has  but  a  confused  idea  of  a 
leopard  ;  it  not  being  thereby  suffvciewWy  dA^\A\\^>xv^^ftk. 
&'om  a  lynx,  and  several  other  aorU  oi  \ift^'t%  ^"^^  ''2c» 
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spotted.     So  that  such  an  idea,  though  it  hath  the  pe- 
culiar name  leopard,  is  not  distinguishable  from  those 
designed  by  the  names  lynx  or  panther,  and  may  as 
well  come  under  the  name  lynx  as  leopard.    How  much 
the  custom  of  defining  of  words  by  general  terms  con- 
tributes to  make  the  ideas  we  would  express  by  them 
confused  and  undetermined,  I  leave  others  to  consider. 
This  is  evident,  that  confused  ideas  are  such  as  render 
the  use  of  words  uncertain,  and  take  away  the  benefit 
of  distinct  names.     When  the  ideas,  for  which  we  use 
different  terms,  have  not  a  difference  answerable  to  their 
distinct  names,  and  so  cannot  be  distinguished  by  them, 
there  it  is  that  they  are  truly  confused. 
Secondly,  or      ^    8.    Secondly,     Another    fault    which 
its  simple      makes  our  ideas  confused,  is,  when  though 
Wed  di^-     ^^^  particulars  that  make  up  any  idea  are  in 
derly  to-       number  enough :   yet  they  are  so  jumUed 
gether.         together,  that  it  is  not  easily  discemiUe, 
whether  it  more  belongs  to  the  name  that  is  given  it, 
than  to  any  other.     There  is  nothing  properer  to  make 
us  conceive   this   confusion,   than   a  sort   of  pictures 
usually  shown  as    surprising  pieces   of  art,   wherein 
the  colours,  as  they  are  laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table 
itself,  mark  out  very  odd  and  unusual  figures,  and  have 
no  discernible  order  in  their  position.     This  draught, 
thus  made  up  of  parts  wherein  no  symmetry  nor  order 
appears,  is  in  itself  no  more  a  confused  thing,  than 
the  picture  of  a  cloudy  sky ;  wherein  though  there  be 
as  little  order  of  colours  or  figures  to  be  found,  yet  no- 
body thinks  it  a  confused  picture.     What  is  it  then 
that  makes  it  be  thought  confused,  since  the  want  of 
symmetry  does  not  ?  as  it  is  plain  it  does  not ;  for  an- 
other draught  made,  barely  in  imitation  of  this,  could 
not  be  called  confused.     I  answer,  that  which  makes  it 
be  thought  confused,  is,  the  applying  it  to  some  name, 
to  which  it  does  no  more  discemibly  belong,  than  to  some 
other :  v.  g.  When  it  is  said  to  be  the  picture  of  a  man, 
or  Caesar,  than  any  one  with  reason  counts  it  confused : 
because  it  is  not  discernible,  in  that  state,  to  belong 
more  to  the  name  rcvau,  ox  C^siw^  iWv  to  the  name 
baboon^  or  Pompey  \  vj\\\c\v  «t^  ^M^f^wsft^  v^  ^»s!i^  ^st 
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different  ideas  from  those  signified  by  man,  or  Caesar. 
But  when  a  cylindrical  mirrour,  placed  right,  hath  re- 
duced those  irregular  lines  on  the  table  into  their  due 
order  and  proportion,  then  the  confusion  ceases,  and  the 
eye  presently  sees  that  it  is  a  man,  or  Caesar,  i.  e.  that 
it  belongs  to  those  names ;  and  that  it  is  sufficiently 
distinguishable  from  a  baboon,  or  Pompey,  i.  e.  from 
the  ideas  signified  by  those  names.  Just  thus  it  is  with 
our  ideas,  which  are  as  it  were  the  pictures  of  things. 
No  one  of  these  mental  draughts^  however  the  parts 
are  put  together,  can  be  called  confused  (for  they  are 
plainly  discernible  as  they  are)  till  it  be  ranked  under 
some  ordina|*y  name,  to  which  it  cannot  be  discerned  to 
belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to  some  other  name  of 
an  allowed  different  signification. 

§  9.  Thirdly,   A  third   defect  that  fre-  Thirdly,  or 
quently  gives  the  name  of  confused  to  our  are  mutable 
ideas,  is,  when  any  one  of  them  is  uncertain  ""^^^^ 
and  undetermined.     Thus  we  may  observe 
men,  who  not  forbearing  to  use  the  ordinary  words 
of  their  language,  till  they  have  learned  their  precise 
signification,  change  the  idea  they  make  this  or  that 
term  stand  for,  almost  as  often  as  they  use  it.     He  that 
does  this,  out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  should  leave 
out,  or  put  into  his  idea  of  church  or  idolatry,  every 
time  he  thinks  of  either,  and  holds  not  steady  to  any 
one  precise  combination  of  ideas  that  makes  it  up,  is 
said  to  have  a  confused  idea  of  idolatry  or  the  church  : 
though  this  be  still  for  the  same  reason  as  the  former, 
viz.  because  a  mutable  idea  (if  we  will  allow  it  to  be 
one  idea)  cannot  belong  to  one  name  rather  than  an- 
other ;  and  so  loses  the  distinction  that  distinct  names 
are  designed  for. 

&  10.  By  what  has  been  said,  we  may  ^    „  . 

-   '  ,  -^  ,  \    Confusion 

observe    how    much    names,    as   supposed  without 
steady   signs  of  things,   and  by  their  dif-  ferenceto 
ference  to  stand  for  and  keep  things  dis-  names,  hard- 
tinct  that  in  themselves  are  different,  are  jb^^^^^^eiva- 
the  occasion  of  denominating  ideas  distinct 
or  confused,  by  a  secret  and  unobserved  xefec^w^^  "Cw^ 
mind  makes  of  its  ideas  to  such  name?^.    TlVvsi  \fc\tv'«:^'^ 

2  c  2 
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will  be  fuller  understood,  after  what  I  saj  of  words,  in 
the  third  book,  has  been  read  and  considered.  But 
without  taking  notice  of  such  a  reference  of  ideas  to 
distinct  names,  as  the  signs  of  distinct  things,  it  will 
be  hard  to  say  what  a  confused  idea  is.  And  there- 
fore when  a  man  designs,  by  any  name,  a  sort  of  things, 
or  any  one  particular  thing,  distinct  from  all  others, 
the  complex  idea  he  annexes  to  that  name  is  the  more 
distinct,  the  more  particular  the  ideas  are,  and  the 
greater  and  more  determinate  the  number  and  order  of 
them  is,  whereof  it  is  made  up.  For  the  more  it  has 
of  these,  the  more  it  has  still  of  the  perceivable  diflfer- 
ences,  whereby  it  is  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
ideas  belonging  to  otiier  names,  even  those  that  ap- 
proach nearest  to  it;  and  thereby  all  confusion  with 
them  is  avoided. 

Confusion  ^  H.  Confusion,  making  it  a  difficulty 
concerns  al-  to  separate  two  things  that  should  be  sepa- 
ways  two  rated,  concerns  always  two  ideas  ;  and  those 
^^'  most,   which   most    approach   one   another. 

Whenever  therefore  we  suspect  any  idea  to  be  confused, 
we  must  examine  what  other  it  is  in  danger  to  be  con- 
founded with,  or  which  it  cannot  easily  be  separated 
from ;  and  that  will  always  be  found  an  idea  belon^ng 
to  another  name,  and  so  should  be  a  different  thing, 
from  which  yet  it  is  not  sufBciently  distinct ;  being 
either  the  same  with  it,  or  making  a  part  of  it,  or  at 
least  as  properly  called  by  that  name,  as  the  other  it  is 
ranked  under;  and  so  keeps  not  that  difference  firom 
that  other  idea,  which  the  different  names  import. 

^12.  This,  I  think,  is  the  confusion  pro- 
conXslon.  P^^  ^^  lAe^^y  which  still  carries  with  it  a  se- 
cret reference  to  names.  At  least,  if  there  be 
any  other  confusion  of  ideas,  this  is  that  which  most 
of  all  disorders  men's  thoughts  and  discourses  :  ideas, 
as  ranked  under  names,  being  those  that  for  the  most 
part  men  reason  of  within  themselves,  and  always  those 
which  they  commune  about  with  others.  And  therefore 
where  there  are  supposed  two  different  ideas  marked 
by  two  different  warned,  vjVC\i?[v  ^\^  w^\.  \i&  ^^tixi^isha- 
ble  as  the  sounds  \\\a\.  ^V^Ckdifex  \>aKav^^^Tfe\>LW^\gsa. 
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to  be  confusion :  and  whete  any  ideas  are  distinct  as  the 
ideas  of  those  tw(^  sounds  they  are  marked  by,  there  can 
be  between  them  no  confusion.  The  way  to  prevent  it 
is  to  collect  and  unite  into  one  complex  idea,  as  precisely 
as  is  possible,  all  those  ingredients  whereby  it  is  differ- 
enced from  others  ;  and  to  them  so  united  in  a  determi- 
nate number  and  order,  apply  steadily  the  same  name. 
But  this  neither  accommodating  men*s  ease  or  vanity,  or 
serving  any  design  but  that  of  naked  truth,  which  is  not 
always  the  thing  aimed  at,  such  exactness  is  rather  to 
be  wished  than  hoped  for.  And  since  the  loose  applica* 
tioti  of  names  to  undetermined,  variable,  and  almost  no 
ideas,  serves  both  to  cover  our  own  ignorance,  as  well  as 
to  perplex  and  confound  others,  which  goes  for  learning 
and  superiority  in  knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  most 
men  should  use  it  themselves,  whilst  they  complain  of  it 
in  others.  Though,  I  think,  no  small  part  of  the  con- 
fusion to  be  found  in  the  notions  of  men  might  by  care 
and  ingenuity  be  avoided,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding 
it  every-where  wilful.  Some  ideas  are  so  complex,  and 
made  up  of  so  many  parts,  that  the  memory  does  not 
easily  retain  the  very  same  precise  combination  of  sim- 
ple ideas  under  one  name ;  much  less  are  we  able  con- 
stantly to  divine  for  what  precise  complex  idea  such  a 
name  stands  in  another  man's  use  of  it.  From  the  first 
of  these,  follows  confusion  in  a  man's  own  reasonings 
and  opinions  within  himself;  from  the  latter,  frequent 
confusion  in  discoursing  and  arguing  with  others.  But 
having  more  at  large  treated  of  words,  their  defects  and 
abuses,  in  the  following  book,  I  shall  here  say  no  more 
of  it. 

^13.  Our  complex  ideas  being  made  up 
of  collections,  and  so  variety  of  simple  ones,  ia^^J^y  be 
may  accordingly  be  very  clear  and  distinct  distinct  in 
in  one  part,  and  very  obscure  and  confused  one  part,  and 
in  another.     In   a  man   who  speaks  of  a  ^^^^  ^ 
chiliaedron,  or  a  body  of  a  thousand  sides, 
the  ideas  of  the  figure  may  be  very  confused,  though 
that  of  the  number  be  very  distinct ;  so  that  he  being; 
able  to  di5cour5e  and  demonstrate  QoxicexxvvR^  ^"^N*  '^'^^ 
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of  his  complex  idea,  which  depends  upon  the  jnumber  of 
a  thousand,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  hp  a  distinct  idea  of 
a  chiliaedron  ;  though  it  be  plain  he  has  no  precise  idea 
of  its  figure,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  by  that,  from  one 
that  has  but  999  sides;  the  not  observing  whereof 
causes  no  small  en*our  in  men's  thoughts,  and  confusion 
in  their  discourses. 

This  if  not  §14*  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  distinct 
heeded,  idea  of  the  figure  of  a  chiliaedron,  let  him 
causes  confu-  for  trial-sake  take  another  parcel  of  the  same 
aon  in  our  uniform  matter,  viz.  gold,  or  wax,  of  an 
"^"^^*  equal  bulk,  and  make  it  into  a  figure  of  999 
sides  ;  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  able  to  distinguish  these 
two  ideas  one  from  another,  by  the  number  of  sicks ; 
and  reason  and  argue  distinctly  about  them,  whilst  he 
keeps  Iiis  thoughts  and  reasoning  to  that  part  only  of 
these  ideas,  which  is  contained  in  their  numbers;  as 
that  the  sides  of  the  one  could  be  divided  into  two 
equal  numbers,  and  of  the  others  not,  &c.  But  when 
he  goes  about  to  distinguish  them  by  their  figure,  he 
will  there  be  pi*esently  at  a  loss,  and  not  be  able,  I  think, 
to  frame  in  his  mind  two  ideas,  one  of  them  distinct 
from  the  other,  by  the  bare  figure  of  these  two  pieces  of 
gold ;  as  he  could,  if  the  same  parcels  of  gold  were  made 
one  into  a  cube,  the  other  a  figure  of  five  sides.  In  which 
incomplete  ideas,  we  are  very  apt  to  impose  on  ourselves, 
and  wrangle  with  others,  especially  where  they  have 
particular  and  familiar  names.  For  being  satisfied  in 
that  part  of  the  idea,  which  we  have  clear ;  and  the  name 
which  is  familiar  to  us,  being  applied  to  the  whole,  con- 
taining that  pait  also  which  is  impei'fect  and  obscure: 
we  are  apt  to  use  it  for  that  confused  part,  and  draw  de- 
ductions from  it,  in  the  obscure  part  of  its  signification, 
aS  confidently  as  we  do  from  the  other. 
.  §  15.  Having  frequently  in  our  mouths 

eternity.  ^'^^  name  eternity,  we  are  apt  to  think  we 
have  a  positive  comprehensive  idea  of  it, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  there  is  no  part  of  that 
duration  which  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our  idea.  It 
U  true  that  he  thai  l\v\xvVwS  ^oi  \«va.^  \vas^  ^  ckar  idea  of 
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duration ;  he  may  also  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  a  very 
great  length  of  duration ;  he  may  also  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  comparison  of  that  great  one  with  still  a  greater : 
but  it  not  being  possible  for  him  to  include  in  his  idea 
of  any  duration,  let  it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole 
extent  together  of  a  duration,  where  he  supposes  no 
end,  that  part  of  his  idea,  which  is  still  beyond  the 
bounds  of  that  large  duration,  he  represents  to  his  own 
thoughts,  is  very  obscure  and  undetermined.  And  hence 
it  is  that  in  disputes  and  reasonings  concerning  eternity, 
or  any  other  infinite,  we  are  apt  to  blunder,  and  involve 
ourselves  in  manifest  absurdities. 

§  16.  In  matter  we  have  no  clear  ideas  . 
of  the  smallness  of  parts  much  beyond  the  o/matter.^ 
smallest  that  occur  to  any  of  our  senses : 
and  therefore  when  we  talk  of  the  divisibility  of  matter 
in  infinitum,  though  we  have  clear  ideas  of  division 
and  divisibility,  and  have  also  clear  ideas  of  parts  made 
out  of  a  whole  by  division ;  yet  we  have  but  very  ob- 
scure and  confused  ideas  of  corpuscles,  or  minute  bodies 
so  to  be  divided,  when  by  former  divisions  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  smallness  much  exceeding  the  perception  of 
any  of  our  senses ;  and  so  all  that  we  have  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  of,  is  of  what  division  in  general  or  abstractedly 
is,  and  the  relation  of  totum  and  parts  :  but  of  the  bulk 
of  the  body,  to  be  thus  infinitely  divided  after  certain 
progressions,  I  think,  we  have  no  clear  nor  distinct  idea 
at  all.  For  I  ask  any  one,  whether  taking  the  smallest 
atom  of  dust  he  ever  saw,  he  has  any  distinct  idea  (bating 
still  the  number,  which  concerns  not  extension)  betwixt 
the  100,000th,  and  the  1 ,000,000th  part  of  it.  Or  if  he 
thinks  he  can  refine  his  ideas  to  that  degree,  without 
losing  sight  of  them,  let  him  add  ten  cyphers  to  each  of 
those  numbers.  Such  a  degree  of  smallness  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  be  supposed,  since  a  division  carried  on  so  far 
brings  it  no  nearer  the  end  of  infinite  division,  than  the 
first  division  into  two  halves  does.  I  must  confess,  for 
my  part,  I  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas  of  the  different 
bulk  or  extension  of  those  bodies,  having  but  a  very  ob- 
scure one  of  either  of  them.  So  that^  1  \X\\\\>5.^^\v^\\.^^ 
talk  of  division  of  bodies  in  ii\fvnHuu\,  out  Kdi^^  ^^  ^Cwax 
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distinct  bulks,  which  is  the  subject  and  foundation  of 
division,  comes,  after  a  little  progression,  to  be  con- 
founded, and  almost  lost  in  obscurity.     For  that  idea, 
which  is  to  represent  only  bigness,  must  be  very  ob- 
scure and  contused,  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from 
one  ten  times  as  big,  but  only  by  number  ;  so  that  we 
have  clear  distinct  ideas,  we  may  say,  of  ten  and  one, 
but  no  distinct  ideas  of  two  such  extensions.     It  is 
])lain  from  hence,  that  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divi- 
sibility of  body,  or  extension,   our  distinct  and  dear 
ideas  are  only  of  numbers ;  but  the  clear  distinct  ideas 
of  extension,  after  some  progress  of  division^  are  quite 
lost :  and  of  such  minute  parts  we  have  no  distinct 
ideas  at  all :  but  it  returns,  as  all  our  ideas  of  infinite 
do,  at  last  to  that  of  number  always  to  be  added ;  but 
thereby  never  amounts  to  any  distinct  idea  of  actual 
infinite  parts.     We  have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  idea  of  di- 
vision, as  often  as  we  think  of  it ;  but  thereby  we  have 
no  more  a  clear  idea  of  infinite  parts  in  matter,  than 
we  have  a  clear  idea  of  an  infinite  number,  by  being  able 
still  to  add  new  numbers  to  any  assigned  numbers  we 
have :  endless  divisibility  giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  actually  infinite  parts,  than  endless  ad- 
dibility  (if  I  may  so  speak)  gives  us  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  an  actually  infinite  number ;  they  both 
being  only  in  a  power  still  of  increasing  the  number, 
be  it  already  as  great  as  it  will.     So  that  of  what  re- 
mains to  be  added  (wherein  consists  the  infinity)  we 
have  but  an  obscure,    imperfect,    and  confused   idea, 
from  or  about  which  we  can  argue  or  reasoq  with  no 
certainty  or  clearness,  no  more  than  we  can  in  arith- 
metic, about  a  number  of  which  we  have  no  such  dis- 
tinct idea  as  we  have  of  4  or  100  ;  but  only  this  rela- 
tive obscure  one,  that  compared  to  any  other,  it  is  still 
bigger :  and  we  have  no  more  a  clear  positive  idea  of  it 
when  we  say  or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or  more  than 
400,000,000,  than  if  we  should  say  it  is  bigger  than  40, 
or  4 ;  400,000,000  having  no  nearer  a  proportion  to 
the  end  of  addition,  or  number,  than  4.     For  he  that 
adds  only  4  to  4,  and  ^  ^\oc^^dL^>  ^V^^Il  as  soon  come 
to  the  end  of  aU  addvlVow,  ^^\v^  VJw^v.  ^^^'^  V^^f^s^^^^i^ 
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to  400,000,000.     And  so  likewise  in  eternity,  he  that 
has  an  idea  of  but  four  years,  has  as  much  a  posi- 
tive complete  idea  of  eternity^  as  he  that  has  one  of 
400,000,000  of  years :  for  what  remains  of  eternity  be- 
yond either  of  these  two  numbers  of  years  is  as  clear 
to  the  one  as  the  other ;  i.  e.  neither  of  them  has  any 
clear  positive  idea  of  it  at  all.     For  he  that  adds  only 
four  years  to  4,  and  so  on,  shall  as  soon  reach  eternity^ 
as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  of  years,  and  so  on ;  or^ 
if  he  please,  doubles  the  increase  as  often  as  he  will : 
the  remaining  abyss  being  still  as  far  beyond  the  end  of 
all  these  progressions,  as  it  is  from  the  length  of  a  day 
or  an  hour.     For  nothing  finite  bears  any  proportion 
to  infinite;    and  therefore  our  ideas,   which   are  all 
finite,  cannot  bear  any.     Thus  it  is  also  in  our  idea  of 
extension,  when  we  increase  it  by  addition,  as  well  as 
when  we  diminish  it  by  division,  and  would  enlarge 
our  thoughts  to  infinite  space.     After  a  few  doublings 
of  those  ideas  of  extension,  which  are  the  largest  we 
are  accustomed  to  have,  we  lose  the  clear  distinct  idea 
of  that  space :  it  becomes  a  confusedly  great  one,  with 
a  surplus  of  still  greater ;  about  which,  when  we  would 
argue  or  reason,  we  shall  always  find  ourselves  at  a  loss ; 
confused  ideas  in  our  arguings  and  deductions  from  that 
part  of  thefo  which  is  confused  always  leading  us  into 
confusion. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  Real  and  Fantastical  Ideas. 

§  1 .  Besides  what  we  have  already  men-  j^^ ^  .^^ 

tioned  concerning  ideas,  other  considerations  are  conform- 

belong  to  them,  in  reference  to  things  from  able  to  their 

whence  they  are  taken,  or  which  they  may  a«^etypes. 
be  supposed  to  represent :  and  thus,  I  think,  they  m^ 
come  under  a  threefold  distinction ;  and  are 

First,  either  real  or  fantastical. 
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Secondly,  adequate  or  inadequate. 

Thirdly,  true  or  false. 

First,  by  real  ideas,  I  mean  such  as  have  a  founda- 
tion in  nature ;  such  as  have  a  conformity  with  the  real 
being  and  existence  of  things,  or  with  their  archetypes. 
Fantastical  or  chimerical  I  call  such  as  have  no  founda- 
tion in  nature,  nor  have  any  conformity  with  that  reality 
of  being  to  which  they  are  tacitly  referred  as  to  their 
archetypes.  If  we  examine  the  several  sorts  of  ideas 
before-mentioned,  we  shall  find,  that, 

§  2.  First,  our  simple  ideas  are  all  real, 
S^Sl/^^  all  agree, to  the  reality  of  things,  not  tliat 
they  are  all  of  them  the  images  or  represen- 
tations of  what  does  exist;  the  contrary  whereof,  in 
all  but  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  been  al- 
ready shown.     But  though  whiteness  and  coldness  arc 
no  more  in  snow  than  pain  is ;  yet  those  ideas  of  white- 
ness and  coldness,  pain,  &c.  being  in  us  the  effects  of 
powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained  by  our  Maker 
to  produce  in  us  such  s^ensations ;  they  are  real  ideas  in 
US|  whereby  we  distinguish  the  qualities  that  are  really 
in  things  themselves.     For  these  several  appearances 
being  designed  to  be  the  mark,  whei'eby  we  are  to  know 
and  distinguish  things  which  we  have  to  do  with,  our 
ideas  do  as  well  serve  us  to  that  purpose,'  and  are  as 
real  distinguishing  characters,    whether  they  be  only 
constant  effects,  or   else  exact  resemblances  of  some- 
thing in  the  things  themselves ;  the  reality  lying  in  that 
steady  con'espondence  they  have  with  the  distinct  con- 
stitutions of  real  beings.     But  whether  they  answer  to 
those  constitutions,  as  to  causes  or  patterns,  it  matters 
not ;  it  suffices  that  they  are  constantly  produced  by 
them.     And  thus  our  simple  ideas  are  all  real  and  true, 
because  they  answer  and  agree  to  those  powers  of  things 
which  produce  them  in  our  minds ;  that  heing  all  that 
is  requisite  to  make  them  real,  and  not  fictious  at  plea- 
sure.    For  in  simple  ideas  (as  has  been  shown)  the  mind 
is  wholly  confined  to  the  operation  of  things  upon  it 
and  can  make  to  itself  no  simple  idea,  more  than  what 
it  has  received. 
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^  3.  Thouf^h  the  mind  be  wholly  pas-  Complex 
sive  in  respect  to  its  simple  ideas;  yet  I  ideas  are  vo- 
think,  we  may  say,  it  is  not  so  in  respect  luntarycom- 
of  its  complex  ideas:  for  those  being  com-  ''"■"'™* 
binations  of  simple  ideas  put  together,  and  united  un- 
der one  general  name;  it  is  plain  that  the  mind  of 
man  uses  some  kind  of  liherty  in  forming  those  com- 
plex ideas :  how  else  comes  it  to  pass  that  one  man's 
idea  of  gold,  or  justice,  is  different  from  another's? 
but  because  he  has  put  in  or  left  out  of  his,  some 
simple  idea,  which  the  other  has  not.  The  question 
then  is,  wiiich  of  these  are  real,  and  which  barely  ima- 
ginary combinations  ?  What  collections  agree  to  the 
reality  of  things,  and  what  not?  And  to  this  I  say, 
That, 

§  4.  Secondly,  mixed  modes  and  rela-  jij^^^ 
tions  having  no  other  reality  but  what  they  modes  made 
have  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  is  nothing  uf  coDsistent 
more  requu'cd.  to  this  kind  of  ideas  to  '^?'''  ^^ 
make  them  real,  but  that  they  be  so  framed, 
that  there  be  a  possibility  of  existing  conformable  to 
them.  I'liesc  ideas  themselves,  being  archetypes,  can- 
not differ  from  their  archetypes,  and  so  cannot  be  chi- 
merical, unless  any  one  will  jumble  together  in  them 
inconsistent  ideas.  Indeed,  as  any  of  them  have  Ihj 
names  of  a  known  language  assigned  to  them,  by  whi<^ 
he  that  has  them  in  his  mind  would  signify  them  to 
others,  so  bare  possibility  of  existing  is  not  enough ;  they 
must  have  a  conformity  to  the  ordinary  signification  of 
the  name  that  is  given  them,  that  they  may  not  be 
thought  fantastical :  as  if  a  man  would  give  the  name 
of  Justice  to  that  idea,  which  common  use  calls  libe- 
rality. But  this  fantasticalness  relates  more  to  pro- 
priety of  speech,  than  reality  of  ideas:  for  amen  to 
be  undisturl>ed  in  danger,  sedately  to  consider  what  is 
fittest  to  he  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadily,  is  a  mixed 
mode,  or  a  complex  idea  of  an  action  which  may  exist. 
Jiut  to  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  without  using  one's 
reason  or  industry,  is  what  is  also  possiltle  to  be;  and 
so  is  as  real  an  idea  as  the  other,     TUqm^  VVw  ^■*.  *& 
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these»  having  the  name  courage  given  to  it,  may^  in 
respect  of  that  name,  be  a  right  or  wrong  idea :  but  the 
other,  whilst  it  has  not  a  common  received  name  of  anj 
known  language  assigned  to  it,  is  not  capable  of  any 
deformity,  being  made  with  no  reference  to  any  thing 
but  itself. 

§  5«  Thirdly,  our  complex  ideas  of  sub- 
Ideas  of  sub-  stances  being  made  all  of  them  in  reference 
!^*^^hen  *^  things  existing  without  us,  and  intended 
they  agree  to  be  representations  of  substances,  as  they 
with  the  ex-  really  are ;  are  no  farther  real,  than  as  they 
^J^^^^  are  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  as 
are  really  united,  and  coexist  in  things 
without  us.  On  the  contrary,  those  are  fantastioil 
which  are  made  up  of  such  collections  of  simple  ideas 
as  were  really  never  united,  never  were  found  together 
in  any  substance;  v. g.  a  rational  creature,  consisting 
of  a  horse's  head,  joined  to  a  body  of  human  shape,  or 
such  as  the  centaurs  are  described :  or,  a  body  yellow, 
very  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed;  but  lighter  than 
common  water :  or  an  uniform,  unorganized  body,  con- 
sisting, as  to  sense,  all  of  similar  parts,  with  perception 
and  voluntary  motion  joined  to  it.  Whether  such 
substances  as  these  can  possibly  exist  or  no,  it  is  pro* 
bable  we  do  not  know :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  these  ideas 
of  substances  being  made  conformable  to  no  pattern 
existing  that  we  know,  and  consisting  of  such  c(d« 
lections  of  ideas,  as  no  substance  ever  showed  us  united 
together,  they  ought  to  pass  with  us  for  barely  imagi- 
nary :  but  much  more  are  those  complex  ideas  so,  which 
contain  in  them  any  inconsistency  or  contradiction  of 
their  parts. 


.i 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

Of  Adequate  and  Inadequate  Ideas. 

^  1.   Of  our  real  ideas,  some  are  ade-  Adequate 
quate,  and  some  are  inadequate.     Those  I  ^^^  ®^ 
call  adequate,  which  perfectly  represent  those  f^y*^^^ 
archetypes  which  the  mind  supposes  them  senttbeir 
taken  from ;  which  it  intends  them  to  stand  archetypes. 
for,  and  to  which  it  refers  them.     Inadequate  ideas  are 
such,  which  are  but  a  partial  or  incomplete  representa- 
tion of  those  archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred. 
Upon  which  account  it  is  plain, 

§  2.  First,  that  all  our  simple  ideas  are 
adequate.     Because  being  nothing  but  the  a^^^^^, 
effects   of  certain   powers  in  things,   fitted 
and  ordained  by  God  to  produce  such  sensations  in  us, 
they  cannot  but  be  correspondent  and  adequate  to  those 
powers :  and  we  are  sure  they  agree  to  the  reality  of 
things.     For  if  sugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas  which  we 
call  whiteness  and  sweetness,  we  are  sure  there  is  a 
power  in  sugar  to  produce  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  or 
else  they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  it.     And  so 
each  sensation  answering  the  power  that  operates  on 
any  of  our  senses,  the  idea  so  produced  is  a  real  idea, 
(and  not  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  power  to 
produce  any  simple  idea ;)  and  cannot  but  be  adequate, 
since  it  ought  only  to  atiswer  that  power ;  and  so  all 
simple  ideas  are  adequate.     It  is  true,  the  things  pro- 
ducing in  us  these  simple  ideas  are  but  few  of  them  de- 
nominated by  us,  as  if  they  were  only  the  causes  of 
them ;  but  as  if  those  ideas  were  real  beings  in  them. 
For  though  fire  be  called  painful  to  the  touch,  whereby 
is  signified  the  power  oi  producing  in  us  the  idea  of 
pain,  yet  it  is  denominated  also  light  and  hot;  as  if 
light  and  heat  were  really  something  in  the  fire  more 
than  a  power  to  excite  these  ideas  m  w%\  ^wftL>\Nsx^^s«ft. 
are  called  qualities  in,  or  of  tte  fire.    ^>xV.  \Jft«5fc  Ns^^'?, 
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nothing,  in  truth,  but  powers  to  excite  such  ideas  in 
us,  I  must  in  that  sense  be  understood,  when  I  speak  of 
secondary  qualities,  as  being  in  things ;  or  of  their 
ideas,  as  being  the  objects  that  excite  them  in  us. 
Such  ways  of  speaking,  though  accommodated  to  the 
vulgar  notions^  without  which  one  cannot  be  well  un- 
derstood, yet  truly  signify  nothing  but  those  powers 
which  are  in  things  to  excite  certain  sensations  or  ideas 
in  us :  since  were  there  no  fit  organs  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions fire  makes  on  the  sight  and  touch,  nor  a  mind 
joined  to  those  organs  to  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and 
heat  by  those  impressions  from  the  fire  or  sun,  there 
would  yet  be  no  more  light  or  heat  in  the  world,  than 
there  would  be  pain,  if  there  were  no  sensible  creature 
to  feel  it,  though  the  sun  should  continue  just  as  it  is 
now,  and  mount  ^tna  flame  higher  than  ever  it  did. 
Solidity  and  extension,  and  the  termination  of  it,  figure, 
with  motion  and  rest,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas,  would 
be  really  in  the  world  as  they  are,  whether  there  were 
any  sensible  being  to  perceive  them  or  no :  and  there- 
fore we  have  reason  to  look  on  those  as  the  real  modi- 
fications of  matter,  and  such  are  the  exciting  causes  of 
all  our  various  sensations  from  bodies.  But  this  being 
an  inquiry  not  belonging  to  this  place,  I  shall  enter  no 
farther  into  it,  but  proceed  to  show  what  complex  ideas 
are  adequate,  and  what  not. 

§  3.  Secondly,  our  complex  ideas  of 
all  adequate,  ^o^es,  being  voluntary  collections  of  sim- 
ple ideas,  which  the  mind  puts  together 
without  reference  to  any  real  archetypes  or  standing 
patterns  existing  any-where,  are  and  cannot  but  be 
adequate  ideas.  Because  they  not  being  intended  for 
copies  of  things  really  existing,  but  for  archetypes 
made  by  the  mind  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by, 
cannot  want  any  thing  :  they  having  each  of  them  that 
combination  of  ideas,  and  thereby  that  perfection  which 
the  mind  intended  they  should :  so  that  the  mind  ac- 
quiesces in  them,  and  caii  find  nothing  wanting.  Thus 
by  having  the  idea  of  a  figure,  with  three  sides  meet- 
ing at  three  angles,  1  V\a\^  a  complete  Idea^  wherein 
I  require  nothing  e\se  lo  tciak^  Vc  ^^^^^\.   TV^ax  Sic& 
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mind  is  satisfied  witli  the  jicrfection  of  this  its  idea,  is 
plain  ill  that  it  docs  not  conceive,  that  any  understand- 
ing hath,  or  can  have  a  more  complete  or  perfect  idea 
of  tliat  thing  it  signifies  by  the  word  triangle,  supposing 
it  to  exist,  than  itself  has  in  that  complex  idea  of  three 
sides  and  tliree  angles ;  in  which  is  contained  all  that 
is,  or  can  be  essential  to  it,  or  necessary  to  complete  it, 
wherever  or  however  it  exists.  But  in  our  ideas  of 
substances  it  is  otherwise.  For  there  desiring  to  copy 
things  as  they  really  do  exist,  and  to  represent  to  our- 
selves that  constitution  on  which  all  their  properties 
depend,  we  perceive  our  ideas  attain  not  that  perfection 
we  intend :  we  find  they  still  want  something  we 
should  be  glad  were  in  them ;  and  so  are  all  inade- 
quate. But  mixed  modes  and  relations,  being  arche- 
types without  patterns,  and  so  having  nothing  to  repre- 
sent but  themselves,  cannot  but  be  adequate,  every 
thing  being  so  to  itself.  He  that  at  first  put  together 
the  idea  of  danger  perceived,  absence  of  disorder  from 
fear,  sedate  consideration  of  what  was  justly  to  be  done, 
and  executing  that  without  disturbance,  or  being  de- 
terred by  the  danger  of  it,  had  certainly  in  his  mind 
that  complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combination  ;  and 
intending  it  to  be  nothing  else,  but  what  is,  nor  to  have 
in  it  any  other  simple  ideas,  tiut  what  it  hath,  it  could 
not' also  but  bean  adequate  idea  :  and  laying  this  up  in 
his  memory,  with  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it,  to 
signify  to  others,  and  denominate  from  thence  any 
action  he  should  observe  to  agree  with  it,  had  thereby  a 
standard  to  measure  and  denominate  actions  by,  as  they 
agreed  to  it.  Tliis  idea  thus  made,  and  laid  up  for  a 
pattern,  must  necessarily  be  adequate,  being  referred  to 
nothing  else  but  itself,  nor  made  by  any  other  original, 
but  the  good-liking  and  will  of  him  that  first  made  this 
combination. 

§  4.  Indeed  another  coming  after,  and  ...  . 
in  conversation  learning  from  him  the  reference 
word  courage,  may  make  an  idea,  to  which  to  settled 
he  gives  the  name  courage,  different  from  names,  may 
what  the  first  author  applied  it  to,  and  '1^  ^' 
bns  in  his  mind,  when  he  uses  it.     A-wA-Xxv 
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this  case,  if  be  designs  that  his  idea  in  thinking  should 
be  conformable  to  the  other's  idea,  as  the  name  he 
uses  in  speaking  is  conformable  in  sound  to  his,  from 
whom  he  learned  it,  his  idea  may  be  very  wrong  and 
inadequate:  because  in  this  case,  making  the  other 
man's  idea  the  pattern  of  his  idea  in  thinking,  as  the 
other  man's  word  or  sound  is  the  pattern  of  his  in 
speaking,  his  idea  is  so  far  defective  and  inadequate,  as 
it  is  distant  from  the  archetype  and  pattern  he  refers  it 
to,  and  intends  to  express  and  signify  by  the  name  he 
uses  for  it ;  which  name  he  would  have  to  be  a  sign  of 
the  other  man's  idea  (to  which,  in  its  proper  use,  it  is 
primarily  annexed)  and  of  his  own,  as  agreeing  to  it : 
to  which,  if  his  own  does  not  exactly  correspond,  it  is 
&ulty  and  inadequate. 

§  5.  Therefore  these  complex  ideas  of  modes,  when 
they  are  referred  by  the  mind,  and  intended  to  corre- 
spond to  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  some  other  intelligent 
being,  expressed  by  the  names  we  apply  to  them,  they 
may  be  very  deficient,  wrong,  and  inadequate ;  because 
they  agree  not  to  that,  which  the  mind  designs  to  be 
their  archetype  and  pattern :  in  which  respect  only, 
any  idea  of  modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfect,  or  ina- 
dequate. And  on  this  account  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  are  the  most  liable  to  be  faulty  of  any  other; 
but  this  refers  more  to  proper  speaking,  than  knowing 
right. 

Ideas  of  sub*  §  6.  Thirdly,  what  ideas  we  have  of 
stances,  as  substances,  I  have  above  showed.  Now 
!!o^^!liL-  those  ideas  have  in  the  mind  a  double  re- 

real  essences  o.  •  i 

not  ade-  ference  :  1 .  Sometimes  they  are  referred  to 
quate.  a  supposed  real  essence  of  each  species  of 

things.  2.  Sometimes  they  are  only  designed  to  be 
pictures  and  representations  in  the  mind  of  things  that 
do  exist  by  ideas  of  those  qualities  that  are  discovera- 
ble in  them.  In  both  which  ways,  these  copies  of 
those  originals  and  archetypes  are  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate. 

First,  it  is  usual  for  men  to  make  the  names  of 
substances  stand  for  things,  as  supposed  to  have  cer- 
tain real  essences,  whereby  they  are  of  this  or  that 
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species :  and  names  standing  for  nothing  but  the  ideas 
that  are  in  men's  minds,  they  must  constantly  refer 
their  ideas  to  such  real  essences,  as  to  their  archetypes. 
That  men  (especially  such  as  have  been  bred  up  in  the 
learning  taught  in  this  part  of  the  world)  do  suppose 
certain  specific  essences  of  substances,  which  each  in- 
dividual, in  its  several  kinds,  is  made  conformable  to, 
and  partakes  of ;  is  so  far  from  needing  proof,  that  it 
will  be  thought  strange  if  any  one  should  do  otherwise. 
And  thus  they  ordinarily  apply  the  specific  names 
they  rank  particular  substances  under  to  things,  as  dis- 
tinguished by  such  specific  real  essences.  Wlio  is  there 
almost,  who  would  not  take  it  amiss,  if  it  should  be 
doubted,  whether  he  called  himself  a  man,  with  any- 
other  meaning,  than  as  having  the  real  essence  of  a 
man ;  and  yet  if  you  demand  what  those  real  essences 
are,  it  is  plain  men  are  ignorant,  and  know  them  not. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  ideas  they  have  in 
their  minds,  being  referred  to  real  essences,  as  to  arche- 
types which  are  unknown,  must  be  so  far  from  being 
adequate,  that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  any  repre- 
sentation of  them  at  all.  The  complex  ideas  we  have 
of  substances  are,  as  it  has  been  shown,  certain  col- 
lections of  simple  ideas  that  have  been  observed  or  sup- 
posed constantly  to  exist  toget  Iter.  But  such  a  com- 
plex idea  cannot  be  the  real  essence  of  any  substance; 
for  then  the  properties  we  discover  in  that  body  would 
depend  on  that  complex  idea,  and  be  deducihle  frorh 
it,  and  their  necessary  connection  with  it  be  known ; 
as  all  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and,  as  far  as 
they  are  discoverable,  are  deducihle  from  the  complex 
idea  of  three  lines,  including  a  space.  But  it  is  plain, 
that  in  our  complex  ideas  of  substances  are  not  contain- 
ed such  ideas,  on  which  all  the  other  qualities,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  them  do  depend.  The  common 
idea  men  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of  a  certain  colour, 
weight  and  hardness  ;  and  a  property  that  they  look  on 
as  belonging  to  it,  is  malleableness.  But  yet  this  pro-- 
perty  has  no  necessary  connection  with  that  complex 
idea,  or  any  part  of  it;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
think  that  malleableness  depends  on  that  colour,  weight, 
^      VOL.  I.  ,  .gja 
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and  hardness,  than  that  colour,  or  that  weight  depends 
on  its  maUeaUeness.  And  yet,  though  we  know  nothing 
of  these  real  essences,  there  is  nothing  more  ordinary, 
than  that  men  should  attribute  the  sorts  of  things  to 
such  essences.     The  particular  parcel  of  matter,  whidi 
makes  the  ring  I  have  on  my  finger,  is  forwardly,  by 
most  men,  supposed  to  have  a  real  essence^  wherdby 
it  is  gold ;  and  from  whence  those  qualities  flow  whieh 
I  find  in  it,  viz.  its  peculiar  colour,  weight,  hardness, 
fusibility,    fixedness,    and    change    of    colour    upon 
a  slight  touch  of  mercury,   &c.     This    essence,  from 
which  all  these  properties  flow,  when  I  inquire  into  it 
and  search  after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot  dis- 
cover :  the  farthest  I  can  go  is  only  to  presume,  that 
it  being  nothing  but  body,  its  real  essence,  or  internal 
constitution,  on  which  these  qualities  depend,  can  be 
nothing  but  the  figure,  size,  and  connection  of  its  solid 
parts ;  of  neither  of  wliich  having  any  distinct  percep- 
tion at  all,  can  I  have  any  idea  of  its  essence,  wUdi 
is  the  cause  that  it  has  that  particular  shining  yellow- 
ness, a  greater  weight  than  any  thing  I  know  of  the 
same  bulk,  and  a  fitness  to  have  its  colour  changed  by 
the  touch  of  quicksilver.     If  any  one  will  say,  iSiat  the 
real  essence  and  internal  constitution,  on  which  these 
properties  depend,  is  not  the  figure,  size,  and  arrange- 
ment or  connexion  of  its  solid  parts,  but  sometlmig 
else,  called  its  particular  form;    I  am  farther  fitun 
having  any  idea  of  its  real  essence,  than  I  was  befine : 
for  I  have  an  idea  of  figure,  size,  and  situation  of  soljd 
parts  in  general,  though  I  have  none  of  the  particular 
figure,  size,  or  putting  together  of  parts,  whereby  the 
qualities  above-mentioned  are  produced ;  which  quali- 
ties I  find  in  that  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  is  on 
my  finger,  and  not  in  another  parcel  of  matter,  with 
which  I  cut  the  pen  I  write  with.     But  when  I  am 
told,  that  something  besides  the  figure,  size,  and  posture 
of  the  solid  parts  of  that  body,  is  its  essence,  something 
caUed  substantial  form ;  of  that,  I  confess,  I  have  no 
idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  sound  form,  which  is  &r 
enough  from  an  idea  oi  \\.^  x^^  ^^sewce^  or  constitutioD. 
The  like  ignoranct  a^ l\iw^  ^l  VJoa  trsSl  vasiescsn^ 5I 
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this  particular  substance,  I  have  also  of  the  real  essence 
of  all  other  natural  ones  ;  of  which  essences,  I  confess, 
I  have  no  distinct  ideas  at  all;  and  I  am  apt  to  suppose 
others,  when  they  examine  their  own  knowledge,  will 
find  in  themselves,  in  this  one  point,  the  same  sort  of 
ignorance, 

§  7.  Now  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  particular 
parcel  of  matter  on  my  finger,  a  funeral  name  already 
in  use,  and  denominate  it  gold,  do  they  not  ordinarily, 
or  are  tliey  not  understood  to  give  it  that  name  as  be- 
longing to  a  particular  species  of  bodies,  having  a  real 
internal  essence  ;  by  having  of  which  essence,  this  par- 
ticular substance  comes  to  be  of  that  species,  and  to 
be  called  by  that  name  ?  If  it  be  so,  as  it  is  plain  it 
is,  the  name,  by  which  things  are  marked,  as  having 
that  essence,  must  be  leferred  primarily  to  that  es- 
sence; and  consequently  the  idea  to  which  that  name  is 
given,  must  be  referred  also  to  that  essence,  and  be  in- 
tended to  represent  it.  Which  essence,  since  they,  who 
so  use  the  names,  know  not,  their  ideas  of  substances 
must  be  all  inadequate  in  that  respect,  as  not  containing 
in  them  that  real  essence  which  the  mind  intends  they 
should. 

§  8.  Secondly,  tliose  who  neglecting  that  -^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
useless  supposition     of  unknown    real   es-  stances,  as 
sences,  whereby  they  are  distinguished,  en-  tollectiona 
deavour  to  copy  the  substances  that  exist  in  ™,t"eirquii- 
the  world,  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  inadequate. 
those  sensible  qualities  which  are  found  co- 
existing in  them,  though   they  come  much  nearer   a 
likeness  of  thein,  than  those  who  imagine  they  know 
not  what  real  specific  essences  ;  yet  they  airive  not  at 
perfectly  adequate  ideas  of  those  substances  they  would 
thus  copy  into  their  minds;  nor  do  those  copies  exact- 
ly and  fully  contain  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their 
archetypes.     Because   those  qualities,    and  powers  of 
substances,  whereof  we  make  their  complex  ideas,  are 
so  many  and  various,  that  no  man's  complex  idea  con- 
tains them  all.     That  our  abstract  ideas  of  substances 
do  not  contain  in  them  all  the  simple  iAeas  \\v?&.  we, 
united  in  the  things  themselves,  it  is  e\iOitia.V,  \tt  ^"aX 
2  D  9; 
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men  do  rarely  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  any  sub- 
stance, all  the  simple  ideas  they  do  know  to  exist  It) 
it.  Because  endeavouring  to  make  the  signification  of 
their  names  as  clear,  and  as  little  cumbersome  as  they 
can,  they  make  their  specific  ideas  of  the  sorts  uf 
suhstance,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  few  of  those  simple 
ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  them :  hut  these  having 
no  original  precedency,  or  right  to  be  put  in,  and 
make  the  specific  idea  more  than  othei-s  that  are  left 
out,  it  is  plain  that  both  these  ways  our  ideas  of  sul)- 
stances  are  deficient  and  inadequate.  The  simple  ideas, 
whereof  we  make  our  complex  ones  of  substances,  are 
all  of  them  (bating  only  the  figure  and  bulk  of  some 
sorts)  powers,  which  being  relations  to  other  substances, 
we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  know  all  the  powers  that 
are  in  any  one  body,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes  it 
is  fitted  to  give  to,  or  receive  from  other  substances, 
in  their  several  ways  of  application :  which  being  im- 
possible to  he  tried  upon  any  one  body,  much  less  upon 
all,  it  is  impossible  we  should  have  adequate  ideas  of 
any  substance,  made  up  of  a  collection  of  all  its  pro* 
perties. 

§  9-  Whosoever  first  lighted  on  a  parcel  of  that  sort 
of  substance  we  denote  by  the  word  gold,  could  not 
rationally  take  the  bulk  and  figure  he  observed  in  that 
lump  to  depend  on  its  real  essence  or  internal  constitu- 
tion. Therefore  those  never  went  into  his  idea  of  that 
species  of  body ;  but  its  peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and 
weight,  were  the  first  he  abstracted  from  it,  to  make 
the  complex  idea  of  that  species.  Which  both  are  but 
powers  ;  the  one  to  affect  our  eyes  after  such  a  manner, 
and  to  produce  in  us  that  idea  we  call  yellow ;  and 
the  other  to  force  upwards  any  other  body  of  equal 
bulk ;  they  being  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  scales,  one 
against  another.  Another  perhaps  added  to  these  the 
ideas  of  fusibility  and  fixedness,  two  other  passive 
powers,  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  fire  upon  it; 
another,  its  ductility  and  solubility  in  aq.  regia,  two 
other  powers  relating  to  the  operation  of  other  bodies, 
in  changing  its  outward  figure,  or  separation  of  it  into 
iaseDsible  paxts.    These,  or  yait  of  these,  put  toge* 
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ther,  usually  make  the  complex  idea  in  men's  minds  of 
that  sort  of  body  we  call  gold. 

^  10.  But  no  one,  who  hath  considered  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies  in  general,  or  this  sort  in  particular,  can 
doubt  that  this  called  gold  has  infinite  other  proper- 
ties not  contained  in  that  complex  idea.  Some  who 
have  examined  this  species  more  accurately,  could,  I 
believe,  enumerate  ten  times  as  many  properties  in 
gold,  all  of  them  as  inseparable  from  its  internal  con- 
stitution, as  its  colour  or  weight :  and  it  is  probable, 
if  any  one  knew  all  the  properties  that  are  by  divers 
men  known  of  this  metal,  there  would  be  an  hundred 
times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of  gold, 
as  any  one  man  yet  has  in  his  ;  and  yet  perhaps  that 
not  be  the  thousandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  discovered 
in  it.  The  changes  which  that  one  body  is  apt  to  re- 
ceive, and  make  in  other  bodies,  upon  a  due  applica- 
tion, exceeding  far  not  only  what  we  know,  but  what 
•we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Which  will  not  appear  so 
much  a  paradox  to  any  one,  wfio  will  but  consider  how 
far  men  are  yet  from  knowing  all  the  properties  of 
that  one,  no  very  compound  figure,  a  triangle;  though 
it  be  no  small  number  that  are  already  by  mathemati- 
cians discovered  of  it. 

§  11.  So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of 
substances   are  imperfect    and    inadequate,  gt^ncea  us 
Which    would  be  so  also  in  mathematical  collections 
figures,  if  we  were  to  have  our  complex  of  fheir  qua- 
ideas  of  them,  only  by  collecting  their  pro-  ■^'  ""^ 
perties  in  reference  to  other  figures.     How  ^^^ 
uncertain  and  imperfect  would  our  ideas  be  of  an  ellip- 
sis,  if  we  had  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  some  few  of  its 
properties  ?  Whereas  having  in  our  plain  idea  the  whole 
essence  of  that  figure,  we  from  thence  discover  those 
properties,  and  demonstratively  see  how  they  flow,  and 
are  inseparable  from  it. 

^  12.  Thus  the  mind  has  three  sorts  of  Simple  ideas, 
abstract  ideas  or  nominal  essences  :  imu™,  and 

rirst,  simple  ideas,  which  are  wtdtb,  or  ^  '^'^"'^  ' 
copies;  but  yet  certainly  adequate,     ^cau-se  \^\\i^\si- 
tended  to  express  nothing  but  the  ^Q^ex  «v  \.\otv^  \a  J 
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produce  in  the  mind  such  a  sensation,  that  sensatioD, 
when  it  is  produced,  cannot  but  be  the  effect  of  that 
power.  So  the  paper  I  write  on,  having  the  power,  in 
the  light  (I  speak  according  to  the  common  notion  of 
light)  to  produce  in  men  the  sensation  which  I  call 
white,  it  cannot  but  be  the  effect  of  such  a  power,  in 
something  without  the  mind ;  since  the  mind  has  not 
the  power  to  produce  any  such  idea  in  itself,  and  being 
meant  for  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  such  a  power, 
that  simple  idea  is  real  and  adequate ;  the  sensation  of 
white,  in  my  mind,  being  the  effect  of  that  power, 
which  is  in  the  paper  to  produce  it,  is  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  that  power ;  or  else,  that  power  would  produce 
a  different  idea 

Ideas  of  sub-  §  l'^*  Secondly,  the  complex  ideas  of 
stances  are  substances  are  ectypes,  copies  too ;  but  not 
Sf«T«r«,  in-  perfect  ones,  not  adequate :  which  is  very 
adequate.  evident  to  the  mind,  in  that  it  plainly  per- 
ceives that  whatever  collection  of  simple  ideas  it  makes 
of  any  substance  that  exists,  it  cannot  be  sure  that  it 
exactly  answers  all  that  are  in  that  substance  :  since  not 
having  tried  all  the  operations  of  all  other  substances 
upon  it,  and  found  all  the  alterations  it  would  receive 
from,  or  cause  in,  other  substances,  it  cannot  have  an 
exact  adequate  collection  of  all  its  active  and  passive 
capacities ;  and  so  not  have  an  adequate  complex  idea 
of  the  powers  of  any  substance  existing,  and  its  rela- 
tions, which  is  that  sort  of  complex  idea  of  substances 
we  have.  And  after  all,  if  we  would  have,  and  ac- 
tually had,  in  our  complex  idea,  an  exact  collection  of 
all  the  secondary  qualities  or  powers  of  any  substance, 
we  should  not  yet  thereby  have  an  idea  of  the  essence 
of  that  thing.  For  since  the  powers  or  qualities  that 
are  observable  by  us,  are  not  the  real  essence  of  that 
substance,  but  depend  on  it,  and  flow  from  it,  any  col- 
lection whatsoever  of  these  qualities  cannot  be  the  real 
essence  of  that  thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our 
ideas  of  substances  are  not  adequate ;  are  not  what  the 
mind  intends  them  to  be.  Besides,  a  man  has  no  idea 
of  substance  in  geue\a\,  xvov  kw^^^,  yrhat  ^ubstftnc^  is  in 
jtselft 
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§  14.  Thirdly,  complex  ideas  of  modes  and  Tdeas  of 
rolations  are  originals,  and  archetypes  ;  are  raodes  and 
not  copies,  nor  made  after  the  pattern  of  ^^^j"^  "'^ 
any  real  existence,  to  which  the  mind  in-  andcMwmt 
tends  them  to  be  conformable,  and  exactly  butbeade- 
to  answer.     These  being  such  collections  of  quate. 
simple  ideas,  that  the  mind  itself  puts  together,  and 
such  collections,  that  each  of  them  contains  in  it  pre- 
cisely all  that  the  mind  intends  that  it  should,  they  are 
archetypes  and  essences  of  modes  that  may  exist ;  and 
so  are  designed  only  for,  and  belong  only  to,  such  modes 
as,  when  they  do  exist,  have  an  exact  conformity  with 
those  complex  ideas.     The  ideas  therefore  of  modes  and 
relations  cannot  hut  he  adequate. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

^  Of  true  and  false  Ideas. 

§  1.  Though  truth  and  falsehood  belong,  Truthand 
in  propriety  of  speech,  only  to  propositions ;  falsehood 
yet  ideas    are    oftentimes  termed  true   or  property  be- 
false  (as  what  words  are  there,  that  are  not  lo^gto F°- 
used  with  great  latitude,  and  with  some  de- 
viation from   their  strict   and    proper  significations?) 
Though,  I  think,  that  when  ideas  themselves  are  termed 
true  or  false,  there  is  still  some  secret  or  tacit  proposi- 
tion, which  is  the  foundation  of  that  denomination  :  as 
we  shall  see,  if  we  examine  the  particular  occasions 
wherein  they  come  to  be  called  true  or  false.     In  all 
which,  we  shall  find  some  kind  of  affirmation  or  nega- 
tion, which  is  the  reason  of  that  denomination.     For 
our  ideas,  being  nothing  hut  bare  appearances  or  per- 
ceptions in  our  minds,  cannot  properly  and  simply  in 
themselves  be  said  to  be  true  or  false,  no  more  than  a 
single  name  of  any  thing  can  be  said  to  be  tiMfi.  "it 
false. 
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MetaDhyri-  ^  ^'  Indeed  both  ideas  and  words  may 
caltrufhcon-  be  said  to  be  true  in  a  metaphjrsical  sense 
tains  a  tacit  of  the  word  truth,  as  all  other  things,  that 
prtjpositioii.  any  ;way  exist,  are  said  to  be  true ;  i.  e. 
really  to  be  such  as  they  exist.  Though  in  things  called 
true,  even  in  that  sense,  there  is  perhaps  a  secret  refer- 
ence to  our  ideas,  looked  upon  as  the  standards  of  that 
truth,  which  amounts  to  a  mental  proposition,  though  it 
be  usually  not  taken  notice  of. 

No  idea  as  4  ^*  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^'  ^  *h**  metaphysical 
an^i^pear-  sense  of  truth  which  we  inquire  here,  when 
anoe  in  the  we  examine  whether  our  ideas  ore  capable 
inind,  true  of  being  true  or  false ;  but  in  the  more  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  those  words :  and  so 
I  say,  that  the  ideas  in  our  minds  being  only  so  many 
perceptions,  or  appearances  there^  none  of  them  are 
false :  the  idea  of  a  centaur  having  no  more  falsehood 
in  it,  when  it  appears  in  our  minds,  than  the  name 
centaur  has  falsehood  in  it,  when  it  is  pronounced  by 
our  mouths,  or  written  on  paper.  For  truth  or  false- 
hood lying  always  in  some  affirmation,  or  negation, 
mental  or  verbal,  our  ideas  are  not  capable,  any  of 
them,  of  being  false,  till  the  mind  passes  some  judg- 
ment on  them ;  that  is,  afl^ms  or  denies  something  of 
them. 

Ideas  refer-  \  ^'  Whenever  the  mind  refers  any  of 
red  to  any  its  ideas  to  any  thing  extraneous  to  them, 
thing  may  they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true  or 
be  true  or  f^ige.  Because  the  mind  in  such  a  reference 
makes  a  tacit  supposition  of  their  confonnily 
to  that  thing :  which  supposition,  as  it  happens  to  be 
true  or  false,'  so  the  ideas  themselves  come  to  be  deno- 
minated. The  most  usual  cases  wherein  this  happens, 
are  these  following : 

Other  men's  §  5*  First,  when  the  mind  supposes  any 
ideas,  real  idea  it  has  conformable  to  that  in  oth^ 
existence,  men*s  minds,  called  by  the  same  common 
^al  eSes,  ^^^^  5  V.  g.  when  the  mind  intends  or  judges 
arewhatmen  its  ideas  of  justice,  temperance,  religion,  to 
usually  refer  be  the  same  with  what  other  men  give  those 

theirideasto.  jjames  to. 
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Secondly,  when  the  mind  supposes  any  idea  it  has  In 
itself  to  be  conformable  to  some  real  existence.  Thus 
the  two  ideas,  of  a  man  and  a  centaur,  supposed  to  be 
the  ideas  of  real  substances,  are  the  one  true,  and  the 
other  false;  the  one  having  a  conformity  to  what  has 
really  existed,  the  other  not. 

Thirdly,  when  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  that 
real  constitution  and  essence  of  any  thing,  whereon  all 
its  properties  depend  :  and  thus  the  greatest  part,  if  not 
all  our  ideas  of  substances,  are  false. 

§  6.  These  suppositions  the  mind  is  very  The  cause 
apt  tacitly  to  make  concerning  its  own  of  such  re- 
ideas.  But  yet,  if  we  will  examine  it,  we  ferences. 
shall  find  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  only,  concerning  its  ab- 
stract complex  ideas.  For  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
mind  being  towards  knowledge  ;  and  finding  that  if  it 
should  proceed  by  and  dwell  upon  only  particular 
things,  its  progress  would  lie  very  slow,  and  its  work 
endless  ;  therefore  to  shoi-tcn  its  way  to  knowledge, 
and  make  each  perception  more  comprehensive;  the 
first  thing  it  does,  as  the  foundation  of  the  easier  en- 
larging its  knowledge,  either  by  contemplation  of  the 
things  themselves  that  it  would  know,  or  conference 
with  othera  about  them,  is  to  bind  them  into  bundles, 
and  rank  them  so  into  sorts,  that  what  knowledge  it  gets 
of  any  of  them,  it  may  thereby  with  assurance  extend  to 
all  of  that  sort ;  and  so  advartce  by  larger  steps  in  that, 
which  is  its  great  business,  knowledge.  This,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown,  is  the  reason  why  we  collect  things 
under  comprehensive  ideas,  with  names  annexed  to  them, 
into  genera  and  species,  i.  e.  into  kinds  and  sorts, 

^  7.  If  therefore  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  observe  what  course  it  usually 
takes  in  its  way  to  knowledge  ;  we  shall,  I  think,  find 
that  the  mind  having  got  an  idea,  which  it  thinks  it 
may  have  use  of,  either  in  contemplation  or  discourse, 
the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  abstract  it,  and  then  get  a 
name  to  it ;  and  so  lay  it  up  in  its  store-house,  the 
memory,  as  containing  the  essence  of  a  sort  of  things, 
of  which  that  name  is  always  to  be  the  maHc.    Hence 
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it  is  that  we  may  often  observe,  that  when  any  one 
sees  a  new  thing  of  a  kind  that  he  knows  not,  he  pre- 
sently asks  what  it  is,  meaning  by  that  inquiry  nothmg 
but  the  name.  As  if  the  name  carried  with  it  the  know- 
ledge of  the  species,  or  the  essence  of  it ;  whereof  it  is 
indeed  used  as  the  mark,  and  is  generally  supposed 
annexed  to  it 

Cause  of  §  3*  ^^^  ^^is  abstract  idea  being  some- 

wqA  refer-  thing  in  the  mind  between  the  thing  that 
^^**-  exists,  and  the  name  that  is  given  to  it ;  it 

is  in  our  ideas,  that  both  the  rightness  of  our  know- 
ledge»  and  the  propriety  or  intelligiblqness  of  our  speak- 
ing, consists.  And  hence  it  is,  that  men  are  so  for- 
ward to  suppose,  that  the  abstract  ideas  they  have  in 
their  minds  are  such  as  agree  to  the  things  existing 
without  them,  to  which  they  are  referred ;  and  are  the 
same  also,  to  which  the  names  they  give  them  do  by  the 
use  and  propriety  of  that  language  belong.  .  For  with- 
out this  double  conformity  of  their  ideas,  they  find  thejr 
should  both  think  amiss  of  things  in  themselves,  and 
talk  of  them  unintelligibly  to  others. 
Simple  ideas  §  9-  ^^rst  then,  I  say,  that  when  the 
may  be  false  truth  of  our  ideas  is  judged  of,  by  the  con- 
in  referen(^  formity  they  have  to  the  ideas  whidi  other 
the^l^  men  have,  and  commonly  signify  by  the 
name,  but  same  name,  they  may  be  any  of  them  false, 
are  least  lia-  But  yet  simple  ideas  are  least  of  aU  liaUe  to 
bletobeso.  \^  g^  mistaken;  because  a  man  by  hb 
senses,  and  every  day's  observation,  may  easily  satisfy 
himself  what  the  simple  ideas  are,  which  their  several 
names  that  are  in  common  use  stand  for ;  they  being 
but  few  in  number,  and  such  as  if  he  doubts  or  mistakes 
in,  he  may  easily  rectify  by  the  objects  they  are  to  be 
found  in.  Therefore  it  is  seldom,  that  any  one  mis- 
takes in  his  names  of  simple  ideas ;  or  applies  the  name 
red  to  the  idea  green ;  or  the  name  sweet  to  the  idea 
bitter :  much  less  are  men  apt  to  confound  the  names  of 
ideas  belonging  to  diflferent  senses ;  and  call  a  colour 
by  the  name  of  a  taste,  &c.  whereby  it  is  evident,  that 
the  simple  ideas  they  call  by  any  nam^  are  commonly 
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K  the  same  that  others  have  and  mean  when  they  use  the 

H  same  names. 

"      §  10.  Complex  ideas  ai-e  much  more  liable  ..      ^ 
to  be  false  in  this  respect :  and  the  complex  mixed  modes 
ideas  of  mixed  modes,  much  more  than  those  mo»tliab]ew 
of  substances  :  because  in  substances  (espe- ^.*^"'^  "" 
dally  those  which  the  common  and  unbor- 
rowed names  of  any  language  are  applied  to)  some  re- 
markable sensible  qualities,  serving  ordinarily  to  distin- 
guish one  sort  from  another,  easily  preserve  those,  who 
take  any  care  in  the  use  of  their  words,  from  applying 
them  to  sorts  of  substances,  to  which  they  do  not  at  all 

^  belong.  But  in  mixed  modes  we  are  much  more  uncer- 
tain ;  it  being  not  so  easy  to  determine  of  several  ac- 
tions, whether  they  are  to  be  called  justice  or  cruelty, 
liberality  or  prodigality.  And  so  in  referring  our  ideas 
to  those  of  other  men,  called  by  the  same  names,  ours 
may  he  false ;  and  the  idea  in  our  minds,  which  we  ex- 

»  press  by  the  word  justice,  may  perhaps  be  that  which 
ought  to  have  another  name. 
^  11.  But  whether  or  no  our  ideas  of  OratleaBtto 
mixed  modes  are  more  liable  than  any  sort  be  thought 
to   be  different  from  those   of  other  men,  *^*^' 
which  are  marked  by  the  same  names ;  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  this  sort  of  falsehood  is  much  more  fami- 
iliarly  attributed  to  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  than  to 
any  other.     When  a  man  is  thought  to  have  afalseidea 
of  justice,  or  gratitude,  or  glory,  it  is  for  no  other  rea- 
son,  hut  that  his  agrees  not  with  the  ideas  which  each  of 
those  names  are  the  signs  of  in  other  men. 

j  12.  The  reason  whereof  seems  to  me  to  And  why. 
be  this,  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  being 
n's  voluntary  combinations  of  such  a  precise  collec- 
tion of  simple  ideas ;  and  so  the  essence  of  each  species 
.  tieing  made  by  men  alone,  whereof  we  have  no  other 
sensible  standard  existing  any  where,  but  the  name  it- 
self, or  the  definition  of  that  name :  we  have  nothing 
else  to  refer  these  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  to,  as  a 
.  standard  to  which  we  would  conform  them,  but  the 
ideas  of  those  who  are  thought  to  use  those  names  in 
their  most  proper  significations;  and  so  as  our  ideas  con- 
rdiffer from  them,  they  pass  for  ttma  w  Msr^. 
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And  thus  much  coucerning  the  truth  and  falsehood  of 
GUP  ideas,  in  reference  to  their  names. 
As  referred  ^  13*  Secondly^  as  to  the  truth  and  false- 
to  real  exut-  hood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  the  real 
ences,  none  existence  of  things ;  when  that  is  made  the 
LnlSe  Mw  standard  of  their  truth,  none  of  them  can  be 
but  those  of  termed  false,  but  only  our  complex  ideas  of 
mhRt^niXfL     substances. 

First  simnle  §  ^**  ^^^9  ^^^  simple  ideas  being  barely 
ideas'in  this  such  perceptions  as  God  has  fitted  us  to  re* 
sense  not  ceive,  and  given  power  to  external  objects  to 
fake,  and  produce  in  us  by  established  laws  and  ways, 
^^*  suitable  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  though 

incomprehensible  to  us,  their  truth  consists  in  nothing 
else  but  in  such  appearances  as  are  produced  in  us,  and 
must  be  suitable  to  those  powers  he  has  placed  in  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  else  they  could  not  be  produced  in 
us :  and  thus  answering  those  powers,  they  are  what 
they  should  be,  true  ideas.     Nor  do  they  become  liable 
to  any  imputation  of  falsehood,  if  the  mind  (as  in  most 
men  I  believe  it  does)  judges  these  ideas  to  be  in  the 
things  themselves.     For  God,  in  his  wisdom,  having 
set  them  as  marks  of  distinction  in  things,  whereby  we 
may  be  able  to  discern  one  thing  from  another,  and  so 
thoose  any  of  them  for  our  uses,  as  we  have  occasion ;  it 
alters  not  the  nature  of  our  simple  idea,  whether  we 
think  that  the  idea  of  blue  be  in  the  violet  itself,  or  in 
our  mind  only ;  and  only  the  power  of  producing  it  by 
the  texture  of  its  parts,  reflecting  the  particles  of  light 
after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  in  the  violet  itself.     For 
that  texture  in  the  object,  by  a  regular  and  constant 
operation,  producing  the  same  idea  of  blue  in  us,  it 
serves  us  to  distinguish,  by  our  eyes,  that  from  any  other 
thing,  whether  that  distinguishing  mark,  as  it  is  really 
in  the  violet,  be  only  a  peculiar  texture  of  parts,  or 
else  that  very  colour,  the  idea  whereof  (wWdi  is  in  us) 
is  the  exact  resemblance.     And  it  is  equally  from  that 
appearance  to  be  denominated  blue,  whether  it  be  that 
real  colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in  it,  that  causes 
in  us  that  idea :  since  the  name  blue  notes  properiy 
nothing  but  that  mark  of  distinction  that  is  in  a  vie^ 
ifiscemible  only  by  out  ej^s^  'vVuXct^  i^  c^masta  m : 
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that  being  beyond  our  capacities  distinctly  to  know,  and 
perhaps~would  be  of  less  use  to  us,  if  we  bad  faculties  to 

n.  } 

SX^eitlier  would  it  carry  any  imputa-  Though  one 
'tionof  falsehood  to  our  simple  ideas,  if  by  the  man's  idea 
different  structure  of  our  organs  it  were  so  *",  la  w.  , 
ordered,  that  the  same  object  should  produce  d^erent 
in  several  men's  minds  different  ideas  at  the  ftom  ano- 
same  time  :  v.  g.  if  the  idea  that  a  violet  ^'*^'"''' 
produced  in  one  man's  mind  by  his  eyes  were  the  same 
that  a  marygold  produced  in  another  man's,  and  vice 
versa.  For  since  this  could  never  be  known,  because 
one  man's  mind  could  not  pass  into  another  man's 
body,  to  perceive  what  appearances  were  produced  by 
those  organs  ;  neither  the  ideas  hereby,  nor  the  names 
ifv^ould  be  at  all  confounded,  or  any  falseliood  be  in 
"either.  For  all  tilings  that  had  the  texture  of  a  violet, 
Aroducing  constantly  the  idea  that  he  called  blue  ;  and 
^ose  which  bad  the  texture  of  a  marygold,  producing 
constantly  the  idea  which  he  as  constantly  called  yel- 
low ;  whatever  those  appearances  were  in  his  mind,  he 
would  be  able  as  regularly  to  distinguish  things  for  his 
use  by  those  appearances,  and  understand  and  signify 
those  distinctions  marked  by  the  names  blue  and  yellow, 
as  if  the  appearances,  or  ideas  in  his  mind,  received 
fi'om  those  two  flowers,  were  exactly  the  same  with  the 
ideas  in  other  men's  minds.  I  am  nevertheless  very 
apt  to  think,  that  the  sensible  ideas  produced  by  any 
^hject  in  different  men's  minds,  are  most  commonly  very 
jSear  and  undiscernibly  alike.  For  which  opinion,  I 
^ink,  there  might  be  many  reasons  offered  :  but  that 
jbeing  besides  my  present  business,  I  shall  not  trouble 
any  reader  with  them  :  but  only  mind  him,  that  the  con- 
trary supposition,  if  it  could  he  proved,  is  of  little  use, 
either  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  or  con- 
Teriiency  of  life ;  and  so  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
to  examine  it. 

^  It),  From  what  has  been  said  concerning  FirK,  simple 
our  simple  ideas,  I  think  it  evident,  that  our  '"^^  "" '  " 
rimple  ideas  can  none  of  them  be  false  in  re-  f.ii^  ayj 
spect  of  things  exiijting  without  us.    For  the  why. 
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truth  of  these  appearances,  or  perceptions  in  our  minds, 
coiisisting,  as  has  been  said,  only  in  their  being  answer- 
able to  the  powers  in  external  objects  to  produce  by  our 
senses  such  appearances  in  us ;  and  each  of  them  being 
in  the  mind,  such  as  it  is,  suitable  to  the  power  that  pro- 
duced it,  and  which  alone  it  re|)resents ;  it  cannot  upon 
that  account,  or  as  referred  to  such  a  pattern,  be  fidse. 
Blue  and  yellow,  bitter  or  sweet,  can  never  be  false 
ideas :  these  perceptions  in  the  mind  are  just  such  as 
they  are  there,  answering  the  powers  appointed  by  God 
to  produce  them  ;  and  so  are  truly  what  they  are,  and 
are  intended  to  be.  Indeed  the  names  may  be  misap- 
plied :  but  that  in  this  respect  makes  no  falsehood  in  the 
ideas ;  as  if  a  man  ignorant  in  the  £nglish  tongue  should 
call  purple  scarlet. 

Secondly,  §  17.  Secondly,  neither  can  our  complex 
modes  not  ideas  of  modes,  in  reference  to  the  essence  of 
false.  jjjjy  thing  really  existing,  be  false.     Because 

whatever  complex  idea  I  have  of  any  mode,  it  hath  no 
reference  to  any  pattern  existing,  and  made  by  nature : 
it  is  not  supposed  to  contain  in  it  any  other  ideas  than 
what  it  hath ;  nor  to  represent  any  thing  but  such  a 
complication  of  ideas  as  it  does.  Thus  when  I  have 
the  idea  of  such  an  action  of  a  mati,  who  forbears 
to  afford  himself  such  meat,  drink,  and  clothing, 
and  other  conveniencies  of  life,  as  his  riches  and 
estate  will  be  sufficient  to  supply,  and  his  station 
requires,  I  have  no  false  idea ;  but  such  an  one  as  re- 
presents an  action,  either  as  I  find  or  imagine  it ;  and 
80  is  capable  of  neither  truth  or  falsehood.  But  when 
I  give  the  name  frugality  or  virtue  to  this  action,  then 
it  may  be  called  a  false  idea,  if  thereby  it  be  supposed 
to  agree  with  that  idea,  to  which,  in  propriety  of 
speech,  the  name  of  frugality  doth  belong :  or  to  be 
conformable  to  that  law,  which  is  the  standard  of  virtue 
and  vice. 

Thirdly,  §  ^'  Thirdly,  our  complex  ideas  of  sub- 

ideas  of  sub-  stances,  being  all  referred  to  patterns  in 
stances  when  things  themselves,  may  be  false.  That  they 
false.  ^^^  gU  £»^|g^^  when  looked  upon  as  the  re- 

presentations of  the  unknown  essences  of  things,  is  so 
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evident  that  there  needs  nothing  to  be  said  of  it.  I 
shall  therefore  pass  over  that  chimerical  supposition, 
and  consider  them  as  collections  of  simple  ideas  in  the 
mind  taken  from  combinations  of  simple  ideas  existing 
together  constantly  in  things,  of  which  patterns  they 
are  the  supposed  copies  :  and  in  this  reference  of  them 
to  the  existence  of  things,  they  are  false  ideas.  1.  When 
they  put  together  simple  ideas,  which  in  the  real  exist- 
ence of  things  have  no  union;  as  when  to  the  shape 
and  size  that  exist  together  in  a  horse  is  joined,  in  the 
same  complex  idea,  the  power  of  barking  like  a  dog: 
which  three  ideas,  however  put  together  into  one  in 
the  mind,  were  never  united  in  nature  ;  and  this  there- 
fore may  be  called  a  false  idea  of  a  horse.  2.  Ideas 
of  substances  are,  in  this  respect,  also  false,  when  from 
any  collection  of  simple  ideas  that  do  always  exist  toge- 
ther, there  is  separated,  by  a  direct  negation,  any  other 
simple  idea  which  is  constantly  joined  with  them. 
Thus,  if  to  extension,  solidity,  fusibihty,  the  peculiar 
weightiness,  and  yellow  colour  of  gold,  any  one  join 
in  his  thoughts  the  negation  of  a  greater  degree  of 
fixedness  than  is  in  lead  or  copper,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  a  false  complex  idea,  as  well  as  when  he  joins  to 
those  other  simple  ones  the  idea  of  a  perfect  absolute 
fixedness.  For  either  way,  the  complex  idea  of  gold 
being  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  have  no  union  in 
nature,  may  be  termed  false.  But  if  we  leave  out  of 
this  his  complex  idea,  that  of  fixedness  quite,  without 
either  actually  joining  to,  or  separating  of  it  from  the 
rest  in  his  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
inadequate  and  imi)erfect  idea,  rather  than  a  false  one  ; 
since  though  it  contains  not  all  the  simple  ideas  that  are 
united  in  nature,  yet  it  puts  none  together  but  what 
do  really  exist  together. 

§  19.    Though   in    compliance   with  the 
ordinary  way  of  speaking  I  have  showed  in  fj^ho^ 
what    sense,   and   upon   what    ground   our  always  sup- 
ideas  may  be  sometimes  called  true  or  false ;  V^f  "^^ 
yet  if  we  will  look  a  little  nearer  into  the  '"""°J*  ™ 
matter,  in  all  cases  where  any  idea  is  called 
true  or  false,  it  is  from  some  judgment  that  the  mind 
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makes,  or  is  supposed  to  make^  that  is  true  or  &lse. 
For  truth  or  falsehood,  being  never  without  some  af- 
firmation or  negation,  express  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  but  where  signs  are  joined  and  separated  accord^ 
iog  to  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  things  they 
stand  for.  The  signs  we  chiefly  use  are  either  ideas  or 
words,  wherewith  we  make  either  mental  or  verbal  pro- 
positions. Truth  lies  in  so  joining  or  separating  these 
representatives,  as  the  things  they  stand  for  do  in  them- 
selves agree  or  disagree.;  and  falsehood  in  the  contrary, 
as  shall  be  more  fully  shown  hereafter. 

Ideas  in  ^  ^0*  ^^7  ^^^^  ^^^^  which  we  have  in  . 

themselves  ;  our  minds,  whether  conformable  or  not  to 
neither  true  thg  existence  of  things,  or  to  any  idea  in  the 
nor  aise.  minds  of  other  men,  cannot  properly  for 
this  alone  be  called  false.  For  these  representations,  if 
they  have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  really  existing  in 
things  without,  cannot  be  thought  false,  being  exact 
repilsentations  of  something:  nor  yet,  if  th^  have  - 
any  thing  in  them  diffeiing  fram  the  reaUty  of  things, 
can  they  properly  be  said  to  be  false  representations,  or 
ideas  of  things  they  do  not  represent.  But  the  mistake 
and  falsehood  is, 

Butore  false,  ^  ^1-  First,  when  the  mind  having  any 
1.  When  .  idea,  it  judges  and  concludes  in  the  same 
judged  that  is  in  other  men's  minds,  signified  by 

^^^p  ^  ^  the  same  name ;  or  that  it  is  conformaUe 
man's  idea^  to  the  ordinary  received  signification  or 
without  be<  definition  of  that  word,  when  indeed  it  is 
mg  so.  ^Q^ .   which  is  the  most  usual  mistake  in 

mixed  nuxles,  though  other  ideas  also  are  liable  to  it 
Q  WTi  ^22.  Secondly,  when  it  having  a  corn- 

judged  to  P^^^  ^^^^  made  up  of  such  a  collection  of 
agree  to  real  simple  ones  as  nature  never  puts  together, 
existence,  it  judges  it  to  agree  to  a  species  of  crea- 
r^^*^^  tures  really  existing ;  as  when  it  joins  the 
weight  of  tin  to  the  colour,  fusilnlitj,  and 
fixedness  of  gold. 

3.  When  ^  28.  Thirdly,  when,  in  its  complex  idea 

•^uatf  ^th-  ^^  ^as  ^^^teA  a  oeriain  number  of  sioH 
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some  sort  of  creatures,  but  has  also  left  out  others  as 
much  inseparable,  it  judges  this  to  be  a  perfect  complete 
idea  of  a  sort  of  things  which  really  it  is  not;  v.  g.  having 
joined  the  ideas  of  substance,  yellow,  malleable,  most 
heavy,  and  fusible,  it  takes  that  complex  idea  to  be 
the  complete  idea  of  gold,  when  yet  its  peculiar  fixed- 
ness and  solubility  in  aqua  regia  are  as  inseparable 
from  those  other  ideas  or  qualities  of  that  body,  as  they 
are  from  one  another. 

■^  24.  Fourthly,  the  mistake  is  yet  greater,  ,j.  when 
when  I  judge,  that  this  complex  idea  con-  judged  to  re- 
tains in  it  the  real  essence  of  any  body  exist-  present  the 
ing,  wheu  at  least  it  contains  but  some  few 
of  those  properties  which  flow  from  its  real  essence  and 
constitution,  I  say,  only  some  few  of  those  properties; 
for  those  properties  consisting  mostly  in  the  active  and 
passive  powers  it  has,  in  reference  to  otiier  things,  ail 
that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any  one  body  of  which  the 
complex  idea  of  tliat  kind  of  things  is  usually  made, 
are  hut  a  very  few,  in  comparison  of  what  a  man,  that 
has  several  ways  tried  and  examined  it,  knows  of  that 
one  sort  of  things :  and  all  that  the  most  expert 
roan  knows  are  but  a  few,  in  comparison  of  what  are 
really  in  that  body,  and  depend  on  its  internal  or  es- 
sential constitution.  The  essence  of  a  triangle  lies  in 
a  very  little  compasa,  consists  in  a  very  few  ideas: 
three  hues  including  a  space  make  up  that  essence  :  but 
the  properties  that  flow  from  this  essence  are  more  than 
can  be  easily  known  or  enumerated.  So  I  imagine  it 
is  in  substances,  their  real  essences  lie  in  a  little  com- 
pass, though  the  properties  flowing  from  that  internal 
constitution  are  endless. 

^  3.5.  To  conclude,  a  man  having  no  no-  ,, 
tion  of  any  thing  without  him,  but  by  the  f^^_' 
idea  he  has  of  it  in  his  mind  (which  idea  he 
has  a  power  to  call  by  what  name  he  pleases)  he  may 
indeed  make  an  idea  neither  answering  the  reason  of 
things,  nor  agreeing  to  the  idea  commonly  signified  by 
other  people's  words ;  but  cannot  make  a  wrong  or  false 
idea  of  a  thing,  which  is  no  otherwise  V.tvo^'?iV's\v«sv 
hut  bf  the  idea  he  has  of  it :  v.  g.  wl^ea  \  ^tam^  Ka.Vi&». 
—    -  a  E  ' 
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of  the  legs,  arms,  and  body  of  a  man,  and  join  to  this  a 
horse's  head  and  neck,  I  do  not  make  a  false  idea  of 
any  thing ;  because  it  represents  nothing  without  me. 
But  when  I  call  it  a  man  or  Tartar,  and  imagine  it  to 
represent  some  real  being  without  me,  or  to  be  the 
same  idea  that  others  call  by  the  same  name ;  in  either 
of  these  cases  I  may  err.     And  upon  this  account  it  is, 
that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  false  idea ;  though  indeed 
the  falsehood  lies  not  in  the  idea,  but  in  that  tacit 
mental  proposition,  wherein  a  conformity  and- resem- 
blance is  attributed  to  it,  which  it  has  not.     But  yet,  if 
having  framed  such  an  idea  in  my  mind,  without  think- 
ing either  that  existence,  or  the  name  man  or  Tartar, 
belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  man  or  Tartar,  I  may  be 
justly  thought  fantastical  in  the  naming,  but  not  erro- 
neous in  my  judgment ;  nor  the  idea  any  way  false. 
More  pro-  §  ^^*  'Jpon  the  whole  matter,   I  think, 

perlytobe  that  our  ideas,  as  they  are  considered  by 
called  right  the  mind,  either  in  reference  to  the  proper 
or  wrong.  signification  of  their  names,  or  in  reference 
to  the  reality  of  things,  may  very  fitly  be  called  right 
or  wrong  ideas,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  to 
those  patterns  to  which  they  are  referred.  But  if  any 
one  had  rather  call  them  true  or  false,  it  is  fit  he  use  a 
liberty,  which  every  one  has,  to  call  things  by  those 
names  he  thinks  best ;  though,  in  propriety  of  speech, 
truth  or  falsehood  will,  I  think,  scarce  agree  to  them, 
but  as  they,  some  way  or  other,  virtually  contain  in 
them  some  mental  proposition.  The  ideas  that  are  in 
a  man's  mind,  simply  considered,  cannot  be  wrong, 
unless  complex  ones,  wherein  inconsistent  parts  are  jum- 
bled together.  All  other  ideas  are  in  themselves  right, 
and  the  knowledge  about  them  right  and  true  know- 
ledge :  but  when  we  come  to  refer  them  to  any  thing, 
as  to  their  patterns  and  archetypes,  then  they  are  ca- 
pable of  being  wrong,  as  far  as  they  disagree  with  such 
archetypes. 


[     419     ] 

CHAP,  xxxni. 

Oflhe  Association  of  Ideas. 

§  1.  Thebe  is  scarce  any  one  that  does  SQm^thjjig 
not  observe  something  that  seems  odd  to  unreason- 
him,  and  is  in  itself  really  extravagant  in  the  abie  in  most 
opinions,  reasonings,  and   actions  of  other  ™^"' 
men.     The  least  flaw  of  this  kind,  if  at  all  different 
from  his  own,  every  one  is  quick-sighted  enough  to  espy 
in  another,  and  will  by  the  authority  of  reason    for- 
■wardly  condemn,  though  he  be  guilty  of  mnch  greater 
unreasonableness  in  his  own  tenets  and  conduct,  which 
lie  never  perceives,  and  w^ill  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  be 
convinced  of. 

^  2.  This  proceeds  not  wholly  from  self- 
love,  though  that  has  often  a  gi'eat  hand  in  f^^^^,  ^ 
it.     Men  of  fair  minds,  and  not  given  up  love. 
to  the  over-weening  of  self-flattei7,  are  fic- 
quently  guilty    of  it ;  and  in    many  cases    one    with 
amazement   hears  the  avguings,  and  is  astonished  at 
the  obstinacy  of  a  worthy  man,  who  yields  not  to  the 
evidence  of  reason,  though  laid  before  him  as  elear  as 
day-light. 

\    3.  This   sort  of     unreasonableness   is 
usually  imputed  to  education  and  prejudice,     ,"'  .""" 

IP,'  ,  1         ,  1     education. 

and  lor  the  most  part  truly  enough,  though 
that  reaches  not  the  bottom  of  the  disease,  nor  shows 
distinctly  enough  whence  it  rises,  or  wherein  it  lies. 
Education  is  often  rightly  assigned  for  the  cause,  and 
prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  for  the  thing  itself: 
but  yet,  I  think,  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther,  who 
would  trace  this  sort  of  madness  to  the  root  it  springs 
from,  and  so  explain  it,  as  to  show  whence  this  flaw 
has  its  original  in  very  sober  and  rational  minds,  and 
wherein  it  consists. 

^  4.  I  shall  be   pardoned    for  calling  it   .  . 
by  so  harsh  a  name  as  madness,  w\\ct\  \\,  \%  ■maj^^'' 
considered,   that  ojiposition   to   teasou  ^e- 
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be  from  unheeded,  though,  perhaps,  early  impressions, 
or  wanton  fancies  at  first,  which  would  have  been  ac- 
knowledged the  original  of  them,  if  they  had  been 
warily  observed.  A  grown  person  surfeiting  with  ho- 
ney, no  sooner  hears  the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  im- 
mediately carries  sickness  and  qualms  to  his  stomach, 
and  he  cannot  bear  the  very  idea  of  it ;  other  ideas  of 
dislike,  and  sickness,  and  vomiting,  presently  accoro- 
pany  it,  and  he  is  disturbed,  but  he  knows  from  whence 
to  date  this  weakness,  and  can  tell  how  he  got  this  in- 
disposition. Had  this  happened  to  him  by  an  over-dose 
of  honey,  when  a  child,  all  the  same  effects  would  have 
followed,  but  the  cause  would  have  been  mistaken,  and 
the  antipathy  counted  natural. 

^  8.  I  mention  this  not  out  of  any  gi'eat  necessity 
there  is,  in  this  present  argument,  to  distinguish  nicely 
between  natural  and  acquired  antipathies ;  but  I  take 
notice  of  it  for  another  purpose,  viz.  that  those  who 
have  children,  or  the  charge  of  their  education,  would 
think  it  worth  their  while  diligently  to  watch,  and 
carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  connexion  of  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  young  people.  This  is  the  time  most 
susceptible  of  lasting  impressions :  and  though  those 
relating  to  the  health  of  the  body  are  by  discreet  people 
minded  and  fenced  against,  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that 
those  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and 
terminate  in  the  understanding  or  passions,  have  been 
much  less  heeded  than  the  thing  deserves :  nay,  those 
relating  purely  to  the  understanding  have,  as  I  suspect, 
been  by  most  men  wholly  overlooked. 
A  great  ^  9.  This  wrong  connexion  in  our  minds 

cause  of  of  ideas  in  themselves  loose  and  independent 
errours.  ^f  ^^g  another,  has  such  an  influence,  and 
is  of  so  great  force  to  set  us  awry  in  our  actions,  as 
well  moral  as  natural,  passions,  reasonings,  and  no- 
tions themselves,  that  perhaps  there  is  not  any  one 
thing  that  deserves  more  to  be  looked  after. 
,    ,  &  10.  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprifi^hts 

have  reallv  no  more  to  do  with  darkness 
than  light;  yet  \et  \)vx\.  a.  ?o^v^ ■«v«.d vaculcate  these 
often  on  the  mind  oia  <j\v\V^,  «»^  ^««fc  '"^'eov  'viosKfc'sa,^ 
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gether,  possibly  lie  shall  never  Lie  able  to  separate  them 
again  so  long  as  he  lives  :  but  darkness  shall  ever  after- 
wards bring  with  it  those  frightful  ideas,  and  they  shall 
be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one  than  the 
other. 

§  11.  A  man  receives  a  sensible  injury  from  an- 
other, tliinks  on  the  man  and  that  action  over  and  over; 
and  by  ruminating  on  them  strongly,  or  much  in  his 
mind,  so  cements  those  two  ideas  togetlier,  that  he 
makes  tliem  almost  one :  never  thinks  on  the  man,  but 
the  pain  and  displeasure  he  suffered  comes  into  his  mind 
with  it,  so  that  he  scarce  distinguishes  them,  but  has 
as  much  an  aversion  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Thus 
hatreds  are  often  liegotten  from  slight  and  innocent  oc- 
casions, and  quarrels  propagated  and  continued  in  the 
world. 

1^  12.  A  man  has  suffei'ed  pain  or  sickness  in  any 
place  :  he  saw  his  friend  die  in  such  a  room ;  though 
these  have  in  nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  yet 
when  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs  to  his  mind,. it 
brings  (the  impression  being  once  made)  that  of  the 
pain  and  displeasure  with  it ;  he  confounds  them  in  his 
mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the  one  as  the  other. 

^    I'i.    When  this   combination    is    set-  ^^     . 
lied,  and  while  it  lasts,  it    is  not  in   the  ^^^g  gp^^g 
power  of  reason  to  help  us,   and  relieve  us  disorders  in 
from  the  effects  of  it.     Ideas  in  our  minds,  the  mind, 
when  they  are  there,  will  operate  according  ^"not'**^'"^ 
to  their  natures    and  circumstances;    and 
here  we  see  the  cause  why  time  cures  certain  affec- 
tions, which  reason,  though  in  the  right,  and  allowed 
to  be  so,  has  not  power  over,  nor  is  able  against  them 
to  prevail  with  those  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  in 
other  cases.     The  death  of  a  child,  that  was  the  daily 
delight  of  his  mother's  eyes,  and  joy  of  her  soul,  rends 
from  her  heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her  life,  and  gives 
her  all  the  torment  imaginable  :  use  tlie  consolations  of 
reason  in  this  case,  and  you  were  as  good  preach  ease  to 
one  on   the   rack,   and   hope  to  allay,  by  rational  dis- 
courses,  the  pain  of  his  joints  tearing  asunder.     TiU. 
time  has  by  disuse  separated  Ibe  sen¥.e  cS.  "CosiS.  ^^'ip-v 
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ment,  and  its  loss,  from  the  idea  of  the  child  return- 
ing to  her  memory,  all  representations,  though  ever  go 
reasonable,  are  in  vain ;  and  therefore  some  in  whom 
the  union  between  these  ideas  is  never  dissolved,  spend 
their  lives  in  mourning,  and  carry  an  incurable  sorrow 
to  their  graves. 
Tj  .,     .  ^  14.  A  friend  of  mine  knew  one  peiv 

Farther  m-  j  i      n  i  i  »       • 

stances  of  the  rectly  cured  of  madness  by  a  very  harsh 
effect  of  the  and  offensive  operation.  The  gentleman, 
a88(xaation  ^[^^  y^^^  tj^^g  recovered,  with  great  sense 
of  Ideas.  ^^  gratitude  and  acknowledgment,  owned 
the  cure  all  his  life  after,  as  the  greatest  obligation  he 
could  have  received  ;  but  whatever  gratitude  and  reason 
suggested  to  him,  he  could  never  bear  the  sight  of  the 
operator :  that  image  brought  back  with  it  the  idea  of 
that  agony  which  he  suffered  from  his  hands,  which 
was  too  mighty  and  intolerable  for  him  to  endure. 

§  15.  Many  children  imputing  the  pain  they  en- 
dured at  school  to  their  books  they  were  corrected  for, 
so  join  those  ideas  together,  that  a  book  l)ecotnes  their 
,  aversion,  and  they  are  never  reconciled  to  the  study 
and  use  of  them  all  their  lives  after :  and  thus  reading 
becomes  a  torment  to  them,  which  otherwise  possiUy 
they  might  have  made  the  great  pleasure  of  their  lives. 
There  are  rooms  convenient  enough,  that  some  men 
cannot  study  in,  and  fashions  of  vessels,  which  though 
ever  so  clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out 
of,  and  that  by  reason  of  some  accidental  ideas  which 
are  annexed  to  them,  and  make  them  offensive :  and 
who  is  there  that  hath  not  observed  some  man  to  flag 
at  the  appearance,  or  in  the  company  of  some  certain 
person  not  otherwise  superior  to  him,  but  because  hav- 
ing once  on  some  occasion  got  the  ascendant,  the  idea 
of  authority  and  distance  goes  along  with  that  of  the 
person,  and  he  that  has  been  thus  subjected,  is  not  able 
to  separate  them  ? 

§  16.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so  plentiful  every* 

where,  that  if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  plea* 

sant  oddness  of  it.     It  is  of  a  young  gentleman,  who 

having  learnt  to  Aaxvce,  ^iwdi  \\\^\.  Vi  ^c^'^sJv.  \ft.rfection, 

there   happened  to  §»Uw^  w  ^\^  V^w^  V^  ^'^  ^^»«a^ 
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where  he  learnt.  The  idea  of  this  remarkahle  piece  of 
household  stuff  had  so  mixed  itself  with  the  turns  and 
steps  of  all  his  dances,  that  though  in  that  chamber 
he  could  dance  excellently  well,  yet  it  was  only  whilst 
that  trunk  was  there ;  nor  could  he  perform  well  in 
any  other  place,  unless  that  or  some  such  other  trunk 
had  its  due  position  in  the  room.  If  this  story  shall  be 
suspected  to  he  dressed  up  with  some  comical  circum- 
stances a  little  beyond  precise  nature  ;  I  answer  for  ray- 
self  that  I  Iiad  it  some  years  since  from  a  very  sober  and 
worthy  man,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  as  I  report  it: 
and  I  dare  say,  there  are  very  few  inquisitive  pei-sons, 
who  read  this,  who  have  not  met  with  accounts,  if  not 
examples  of  this  nature,  that  may  parallel,  or  at  least 
justify  this. 

^  17.  Intellectual  habits  and  defects  this 
way  contracted,  are  not  less  frequent  and  ^'s  mflBence 
powerful,  though  Jess  observed.  Let  the  tual  liaUt^" 
ideas  of  being  and  matter  be  strongly  joined 
either  by  education  or  much  thought,  whilst  these  are 
still  combined  in  the  mind,  what  notions,  whjtt  reason- 
ings will  there  be  about  separate  spirits  ?  Let  custom 
from  the  very  childhood  have  joined  figure  and  shape  to 
the  idea  of  God,  and  what  absurdities  will  that  mind 
be  liable  to  about  the  Deity  ? 

Lot  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  inseparably  joined  to 
any  person,  and  these  two  constantly  together  possess 
the  mind ;  and  then  one  body,  in  two  places  at  otice, 
shall  unexamined  be  swallowed  for  a  certain  truth  by 
an  implicit  faith,  whenever  that  imagined  infallible  per- 
son dictates  and  demands  assent  without  inquiry. 

^18.  Some  such  wrong   and  unnatural 
combinations  of  ideas  will  be  found  to  esta-  9^^^'*^'^ 
blish  the   iiTeconcilable  opposition  between  ^^^  ''^^ 
different  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion ; 
for  we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of  their  followers  to 
impose  wilfully  on  himself,  and  knowingly  refuse  truth 
offered  by  plain  reason.     Interest,  though  it  does  a  great 
deal  in  the  case,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work  whole 
societies  of  men  to  so  universal  a  ^leTvet^e'ne'i?,,  ^i.'Ow^ 
every  one  of  them  to  a  man  sYioviVi  ^'QO"«vt\^T  -wssiNSx- 
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tiEiita  falsehood :  some  at  least  must  be  allowed  to  do  what 
all  pretend  to,    i,  e.  to  pursue  truth  sincerely ;  -  and 
therefore  there  must  be  something  that  blinds  their  un- 
derstandings, and  makes  them  not  see  the  falsehood  of 
what  they  embrace  for  real  truth.     That  which  thus 
captivates  their  reasons,  and  leads  men    of  sincerity 
blindfold  from   common  sense,  will,   when   examined, 
be  found  to  be  what  we  are  speaking  of :  some  inde- 
pendent ideas,  of  no  alliance  to  one  another,  are  by 
education,  custom,  and  the  constant  din  of  their  party, 
so  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they   always  appear 
there  together ;  and  they  can  no  more  separate  them  in 
their  thoughts,  than  if  there  were  but  one  idea,  and 
they  operate  as  if  they  were  so.     This  gives  sense  to 
jargon,  demonstration  to  absurdities,  and  consistency  to 
nonsense,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  greatest,  I  had  al- 
most said  of  all  the  errours  in  the  world ;  or  if  it  does  not 
reach  so  far,  it  is  at  least  the  roost  dangerous  one,  since 
so  far  as  it  obtains,  it  hinders  men  from  seeing  and  ex- 
amining.    When  two  things  in  themselves  disjoined,  ap- 
pear to  the  sight  constantly  united ;  if  the  eye  sees  these 
things  riveted,  which  are  loose,  where  will  you  begin  to 
rectify  the  mistakes  that  follow  in  two  ideas,  that  they 
have  been  accustomed  so  to  join  in  their  minds,  as  to 
substitute  one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  think, 
often  without  perceiving  it  themselves  ?    This,  whilst 
they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable 
of  conviction,  and  they  applaud  themselves  as  zealous 
champions  for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending 
for  errour;  and  the  confusion  of  two  different  ideas, 
which  a  customary  connexion  of  them  in  their  minds 
hath  to  them  made  in  effect  but  one,  fills  their  heads  with 
false  views,  and  their  reasonings  with  false  consequences. 

^19.  Having  thus  given  an  account  of 
on  usion.  ^j^^  original,  sorts,  and  extent  of  our  ideas, 
with  several  other  considerations,  about  these  (I  know 
not  whether  I  may  say)  instruments  or  materials  of  our 
knowledge ;  the  method  I  at  first  proposed  to  myself 
would  now  require,  that  I  should  immediately  proceed 
to  show  what  use  the  understanding  makes  of  them, 
and  what  knowledge  we  have  by  them.     This  was  that 
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which,  in  the  first  general  view  I  had  of  this  subject, 
was  all  that  I  thought  I  should  have  to  do :  but,  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  so  close  a  connex- 
ion between  ideas  and  words  ;  and  our  abstract  ideas> 
and  general  words,  have  so  constant  a  relation  one  to 
another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly of  our  knowledge,  which  all  consists  in  propo- 
sitions, without  considering,  first  the  nature,  use,  and 
signification  of  language  ;  which  therefore  must  be  the 
business  of  the  next  book. 


BOOK   III. 


CHAP.  I. 
Of  Words  or  Language  in  general. 

§  1.  God    having   designed  man   for  a 
sociable  creature,  made  him  not  only  with  Manfi"edw> 
an  incbnation,   and    under   a    necessity    to  i^,^  gounds. 
have    fellowship    with    those    of    his   own 
kind;  but  furnished  him  also  with  language,    which 
was  to   be  the  great  instrument  and  common  tie  of 
society.     Man  therefore  had  by  nature  his  organs  so 
fashioned,  as  to  be  fit  to  frame  articulate  sounds,  which 
we  call  words.     But  this  was  not  enough  to  produce 
language  ;  for  parrots,  and  several  other  birds,  will  be 
taught  to  make  articulate  sounds  distinct  enough,  which 
yet,  hy  no  means,  are  capable  of  language. 

^  2.  Besides  articulate  sounds  therefore, 
it  was  farther  necessary,  that  he  should  be  ^  ^'"^^ 
able  to  use  these  sounds  as  signs  of  internal  „{^ii^^^ 
conceptions ;  and  to   make   them  stand  as 
marks  for  the  ideas  within   his  own   mind,    whereby 
they  might  he  made  known  to  others,  and  the  thoughts 
of  men's  minds  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another. 

^  3.   But   neither  was    this    sufficient   to  To  make  ge- 
mske  words  so  useful  as  they  ought  to  be.  ntral  signs. 
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Is  it  not  enough  for  the  perfection  of  language,  that 
sounds  can  be  made  signs  of  ideas,  unless  those  signs 
can  be  so  made  use  of  as  to  comprehend  several  parti- 
cular things ;  for  the  multiplication  of  words  would  have 
perplexed  their  use,  had  every  particular  thing  need  of 
a  distinct  name  to  be  signified  by.  To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, language  had  yet  a  farther  improvement  in 
the  use  of  general  terms,  whereby  one  word  was  made 
to  mark  a  multitude  of  particular  existences :  which  ad- 
vantageous use  of  sounds  was  obtained  only  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  ideas  they  were  made  signs  of:  those 
names  becoming  general,  which  are  made  to  stand  for 
general  ideas,  and  those  remaining  particular,  where 
the  ideas  they  are  used  for  are  particular. 

^  4.  Besides  these  names  which  stand  for  ideas,  there 
be  other  words  which  men  make  use  of,  not  to  signify 
any  idea,  but  the  want  or  absence  of  some  ideas  simple 
or  complex,  or  all  ideas  together ;  such  as  are  nihil  in 
Latin,  and  in  English,  ignorance  and  barrenness.  All 
which  negative  or  privitive  words  cannot  be  said  pro- 
perly to  belong  to,  or  signify  no  ideas ;  for  then  they 
would  be  perfectly  insignificant  sounds ;  but  they  relate 
to  positive  ideas,  and  signify  their  absence. 

^  5.  It  may  also  lead  us  a  little  towards 

1 1  de-"  ^^^  original  of  all  our  notions  and  know- 
rived  from  ledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependence 
nich  assign  our  words  have  on  common  sensible  ideas: 
mfy  sensible  ^nd  how  those,  which  are  made  use  of  to 
^  ®**'  stand  for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed 

from  sense,  have  their  rise  from  thence,  and  fh)m  ob- 
vious sensible  ideas  are  transferred  to  more  abstnise 
significations ;  and  made  to  stand  for  ideas  that  come 
not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses :  v.  g.  to  ima- 
gine, apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  instil, 
disgust,  disturbance,  tranquillity,  &c.  are  all  words 
taken  from  the  operations  of  sensible  things,  and  ap- 
plied to  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  pri- 
mary signification,  is  breath  :  angel  a  messenger  :  and 
I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  sources, 
we  should  find,  \n  «\\  \«?e\^\x^^^^,  ^^  Tcajs^j!.^  which 
stand  for  things  iVval  fe^V  wo\.  \«v^^^  w«  ^\fi» A^Vw^ 
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had  their  first  rise  from  sensible  ideas.  By  which  we 
may  give  some  kind  of  guess  what  kind  of  notions  they 
were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds 
who  were  the  first  beginners  of  languages :  and  how 
nature,  even  in  the  naming  of  things,  unawares  sug- 
gested to  men  the  originals  and  principles  of  all  their 
knowledge :  whilst,  to  give  names  that  might  make 
known  to  others  any  operations  they  felt  in  themselves, 
or  any  other  ideas  that  came  not  under  their  senses, 
they  were  fain  to  borrow  words  from  ordinary  known 
ideas  of  sensation,  by  that  means  to  make  others  the 
more  easily  to  conceive  those  operations  they  experi- 
mented in  themselves  which  made  no  outward  sensible 
appearances ;  and  then  when  they  had  got  known  and 
agreed  names,  to  signify  those  internal  operations  of 
their  own  minds,  they  were  sufficiently  furnished  to 
make  known  by  words  all  their  other  ideas;  since  they 
could  consist  of  nothing,  but  either  of  outward  sensible 
perceptions,  or  of  the  inward  operations  of  their  minds 
about  them  :  we  having,  as  has  been  proved,  no  ideas  at 
all,  but  what  originally  come  either  from  sensible  objects 
■without,  or  what  we  feel  within  ourselves,  fi'om  the  in- 
ward workings  of  our  own  spirits,  of  which  we  are  con- 
sciijus  to  ourselves  within. 

\  6.  But   to  underetand   better  the    use  DistriLution 
and  force  of  language,  as  subservient  to  in- 
struction and  knowledge,  it  will  be  convenient  to  con- 
sider, 

First,  To  what  it  is  that  names,  in  the  use  of  language, 
are  immediately  applied. 

Secondly,  Since  all  (except  proper)  names  are  gene- 
ral, and  so  stand  not  particularly  for  this  or  that  single 
thing,  but  for  sorts  and  ranks  of  things;  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider,  in  the  next  place,  what  the  sorts 
and  kinds,  or,  if  you  rather  like  the  Latin  names,  what 
the  species  and  genera  of  things  are;  wherein  they 
consist,  and  how  they  come  to  be  made.  These  being 
(as  they  oujrht)  well  looked  into,  we  shall  the  better 
come  to  find  the  right  use  of  words,  the  natural  ad- 
vantages and  defects  of  language,  and  the  teaxidvis* 
that  ought  to  be  used,  to  avoidllae  w\cowiCvv\'ewA'«s'A 
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obscurity  or  uncertainty  in  the  signification  of  words, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  discourse  with  any 
clearness,  or  order,  concerning  knowledge :  which  be- 
ing conversant  about  propositions,  and  those  most  com- 
monly universal  ones,  has  greater  connexion  with  words 
than  perhaps  is  suspected. 

These  considerations  therefore  shall  be  the  matter  of 
the  following  chapters. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Signification  of  fVords. 

Words  are  §  ^'  ^^^*  though  he  has  great  variety 

sensible  signs  of  thoughts,  and  such,  from  which  others, 
necessary  for  as  well  as  himself,  might  receive  profit  and 
communica-    delight;   yet   they  are  all  within  his  own 

breast,  invisible  and  hidden  from  others, 
nor  can  of  themselves  be  made  appear.  The 
comfort  and  advantage  of  society  not  being  to  be/ 
had  without  communication  of  thoughts,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  man  should  find  out  some  external  sensible 
signs,  whereof  those  invisible  ideas,  which  his  thoughts 
are  made  up  for,  might  be  made  known  to  others.  For 
this  purpose  nothing  was  so  fit,  either  for  plenty  or 
quickness,  as  those  articulate  sounds,  which  with  so 
much  ease  and  variety  he  found  himself  able  to  make. 
Thus  we  may  conceive  how  words  which  were  by  na- 
ture so  well  adapted  to  that  purpose,  come  to  be  made 
use  of  by  men,  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas ;  not  by  any  "^ 
natural  connexion  that  there  is  between  particular  arti- 
culate sounds  and  certain  ideas,  for  then  there  would 
be  but  one  language  amongst  all  men  ;  but  by  a  vo- 
luntary imposition,  whereby  such  a  word  is  made 
arbitrarily  the  mark  of  such  an  idea.  The  use  then 
of  words  is  to  be  sensible  marks  of  ideas ;  and  the  ideas 
they  stand  for  are  their  proper  and  immediate  significa- 
tion. 
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^  2.  The  use  men  liave  of  these  marks  «f  ^ 
being  either  to  record  their  own  thoughts  the  sensible 
for  the  assistauce  of  their  own  memory,  or  signsofhia 
as  it  were  to  l)ring  out  their  ideas,  and  lay  ifleaswlio 
them  before  the  view  of  others ;  words  in  "**"  ^"'' 
their  primary  or  immediate  signification  stand  for  no- 
thing hut  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  that  uses  them^ 
Iiow  imperfectly  soever  or  carelessly  those  ideas  are  col- 
lected from  the  things  which  they  are  supposed  to  re- 
present. When  a  man  speaks  to  another,  it  is  that  he 
may  be  understood ;  and  the  end  of  speech  is,  that  ' 
those  sounds,  as  marks,  may  make  known  his  ideas  to 
the  hearer.  That  then  which  words  are  the  marks  of 
are  the  ideas  of  the  speaker  :  nor  can  any  one  apply 
them  as  marks,  immediately  to  any  thing  else,  but  the 
ideas  that  he  himself  hath.  For  this  would  be  to  make 
them  signs  of  his  own  conceptions,  and  yet  apply  them 
to  other  ideas ;  whicll*  would  he  to  make  them  signs, 
and  not  signs,  of  his  ideas  at  the  same  time ;  and  so  in 
effect  to  have  no  signification  at  all.  Words  being  vo- 
luntary signs,  they  cannot  be  voluntary  signs  imposed 
by  him  on  things  he  knows  not.  That  would  be  to. 
make  them  signs  of  nothing,  sounds  without  significa- 
tion. A  man  cannot  make  his  words  the  signs  either 
of  qualities  in  things,  or  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  of 
another,  whereof  he  has  none  in  his  own.  Till  he  has 
some  ideas  of  his  own,  he  cannot  suppose  them  to  cor- 
respond with  the  conceptions  of  another  man  ;  nor  can 
he  use  any  signs  for  them  :  for  thus  they  would  be  the 
signs  of  he  knows  not  what,  which  is  in  truth  to  be  the 
signs  of  nothing.  But  when  he  represents  to  himself 
other  men's  ideas  by  some  of  his  own,  if  he  consent  to 
give  them  the  same  names  that  other  men  do,  it  is  still 
to  his  own  ideas  ;  to  ideas  that  he  has,  and  not  to  ideas 
that  he  has  not. 

^  3.  This  is  so  necessary  in  the  use  of  language,  that 
in  this  respect  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  use  the  words  they  speak  (with  any 
meaning)  all  alike.  They,  in  every  man's  mouth, 
stand  for  the  ideas  he  has,  and  which  he  would  express 
by  them.     A  child  having  taken  notice  of  nothing  in 
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the  metal  he  hears  called  gold^  but  the  bright  shinhig 
yellow  colour,  he  applies  the  word  gold  only  to  his 
own  idea  of  that  colour,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  there- 
fore calls  the  same  colour  in  a  peacock's  tail  gold. 
Another  that  hath  better  observed,  adds  to  shining  yel- 
low great  weight :  and  then  the  sound  gold  when  he 
uses  it,  stands  for  a  complex  idea  of  a  shining  yellow  and 
very  weighty  substance.  Another  adds  to  those  quali- 
ties fusibility ;  and  then  the  word  gold  signifies  to  him 
a  body,  bright,  yellow,  fusible,  and  very  heavy.  An- 
other adds  malleability.  Each  of  these  uses  equally  the 
word  gold  when  they  have  occasion  to  express  the  idea 
which  they  have  applied  it  to :  but  it  is  evident,  that 
each  can  apply  it  only  to  his  own  idea ;  nor  can  he 
make  it  stand  as  a  sign  of  such  a  complex  idea  as  he  has 
not. 

Wends  often  §  4.  But  though  words  as  they  are  used 
iecretly  re-     by  men,  can   properly  and  immediately  sig- 

ferred  first  to  j^jfy  nothing  but  the  ideas  that  are  in  the 
the  ide&s  m        ,    ^      ^^     P  ,  ,  ... 

tithermen's  wm^d  of  the  speaker;  yet  they  in  their 
minds.  thoughts  give  them  a  secret  reference  to  two 

other  things. 

First,  They  suppose  their  words  to  be  marks  of  the 
ideas  in  the  minds  also  of  other  men,  with  whom  they 
communicate :  for  else  they  should  talk  in  vain,  and 
could  not  be  understood,  if  the  sounds  they  applied  to 
one  idea  were  such  as  by  the  hearer  were  applied  to 
another :  which  is  to  speak  two  languages.  But  in 
this,  men  stand  not  usually  to  examine,  whether  the 
idea  they  and  those  they  discourse  with  have  in  their 
minds,  be  the  same;  but  think  it  enough  that  they  use 
the  word,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  that  language ;  in  which  they  suppose,  that  the  idea 
they  make  it  a  sign  of  is  precisely  the  same,  to  which 
the  understanding  men  of  that  country  apply  that 
name. 

Secondly,  to  §  3.  Secondly,  Because  men  would  not 
the  reality  be  thought  to  talk  barely  of  their  own 
of  things.  imaginations,  but  of  things  as  really  they 
are ;  therefore  they  often  suppose  the  words  to  stand 
^also  for  the  reality  of  things^     But  this  relating  moie 
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particularly  to  substances,  and  their  names,  as  perliaps 
the  former  does  to  simple  ideas  and  modes,  we  shall 
speak  of  these  two  ditferent  ways  of  applying  words 
more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  names  of 
fixed  modes,  and  substances  in  particular:  though  give 
me  leave  here  to  say,  that  it  is  a  perverting  the  use 
of  words,  and  brings  unavoidable  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion into  their  signification,  whenever  we  make  them 
stand  for  any  thing,  but  those  ideas  we  have  in  our  own 
minds, 

^  6.  Concerning  words  also  it  is  farther 
to  be  considered  :  first,  that  they  being  im-  ^"rds  bv 
mediately  the  signs  of  men's  ideas,  and  by  "^te  ideas, 
that  means  the  instruments  whereby  men 
communicate   their  conceptions,   and   express  to   one 
another  those  thoughts   and  imaginations   they  have 
within  their  own  breasts  *,  there  comes  by  constant  use 
to  be  such  a  connexion  between  certain  sounds  and  the 
ideas  they  stand  for,  that  the  names  heard,  almost  a] 
readily  excite  certain  ideas,  as  if  the  objects  themselves, 
which  are  apt  to  produce  them,  did  actually  afl'ect  the 
senses.     Which  is  manifestly  so  in  all  obvious  sensible 
qualities;  and  in  alt  substances,  that  frequently  and  fa- 
miliarly occur  to  us. 

§  7.  Secondly,  That  though  the  projier  ^^^^  ^^^ 
and  immediate  signification  of  words  are  used  without 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  yet  because  significa- 
by  familiar  use  from  our  cradles  we  come  to  '"^"" 
learn  certain  articulate  sounds  very  perfectly,  and  have 
them  readily  on  our  tongues,  and  always  at  hand  in  our 
memories,  but  yet  are  not  always  careful  to  examine, 
or  settle  their  significations  periectly ;  it  often  happens 
that  men,  even  when  they  would  apply  themselves  to 
an  attentive  consideration,  do  set  their  thouglits  more 
on  words  than  things.  Nay,  because  words  are  many 
of  them  learned  before  the  ideas  are  known  for  which 
they  stand ;  therefore  some,  not  only  children,  but  men, 
speak  several  words  no  otherwise  than  parrots  do,  only 
because  they  have  learned  them,  and  have  been  ac- 
customed to  those  sounds.  But  so  far  as  words  arc  of 
use  and  signification,  so  far  is  there  a  constant  con- 
■      VOL.  i.  Si  F 
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nexion  between  the  soudcI  and  the  ide^,  and  a  designa- 
tion that  the  one  stands  for  the  other ;  without  which 
application  of  them,  they  are  nothing  but  so  much  ia- 
significgnt  noise. 

Their  signi-  ^  8.  Words  by  long  and  familiar  use,  as 
fication  per-  has  been  said,  come  to  excite  in  men  certain 
fectly  arbi-  ideas  SO  constantly  and  readily,  that  they 
*^*^-  aj.^  gpt  to  suppose  a  natural  connexion  be- 

tween them.  But  that  they  signify  only  men's  pecu- 
liar  ideas,  and  that  by  a  perfect  arbitrary  imposition, 
is  evident  in  that  they  often  fail  to  excite  in  others 
(even  that  use  the  same  language)  the  same  ideas  we 
take  them  to  be  the  signs  of:  and  every  man  has  so  ia«  ^ 
violable  a  liberty  to  make  words  stand  for  what  ideas 
he  pleases,  that  no  one  hath  the  power  to  malce  others 
have  the  same  ideas  in  their  minds  that  he  has,  when 
they  use  the  same  words  that  he  does.  And  therefore 
the  great  Augustus  himself,  in  the  possession  of  that 
power  which  ruled  the  world,  acknowledged  be  could 
not  make  a  new  Latin  word :  which  was  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  he  could  not  arbitrarily  appoint  what  idea 
any  sound  should  be  a  sign  of,  in  the  mouths  and  com- 
mon language  of  his  subjects.  It  is  true,  common  use 
by  a  tacit  consent  appropriates  certain  sounds  to  cer- 
tain ideas  in  all  languages,  which  so  far  limits  the  signi- 
fication of  that  sound,  that  unless  a  man  applies  it  to  the 
same  idea,  he  does  not  speak  properly :  and  let  me  add, 
that  unless  a  man's  words  excite  the  same  ideas  in  tbe  ^ 
heai*er,  which  he  makes  them  stand  for  in  speaking,  be 
does  not  speak  intelligibly.  But  whatever  be  the  con- 
sequence of  any  man's  using  of  words  differently,  either 
from  their  general  meaning,  or  the  particular  sense  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  addresses  them,  thisi  is  certain, 
their  signification,  in  his  use  of  them,  is  limited  to  his 
ideas,  and  they  can  be  signs  of  nothing  else. 


C    4S«    ] 


CHAP.  iir. 

Of  General  Terms. 

§  1.  All  things  that  exist  being  particu-  The  greatest 
lars,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  reasonable  part^wotd* 
that  words,  which  ought  to  be  conformed  to  «^^"J- 
things,  should  be  so  too ;  I  mean  in  their  signification : 
but  yet  we  find  the  quite  contrary.  The  far  greatest 
part  of  words,  that  make  all  languages,  are  general 
terms;  which  has  not  been  the  effect  of  neglect  or 
chance^  but  of  reason  and  necessity. 

^  3.  First,  It  is  impossible  that  every  p^  ^^ 
particular  thing  should  have  a  distinct  pe-  particular 
culiar  name.  For  the  signification  and  use  thing  tohave 
of  words,  depending  on  that  connexion  »»a™ei« 
which  the  mind  makes  between  its  ideas  and  ""*P^^  ^ 
the  sounds  it  uses  as  signs  of  them,  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  application  of  names  to  things  that  the  mind 
should  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain  also 
the  particular  name  that  belongs  to  every  one,  with  its 
peculiar  appropriation  to  that  idea.  But  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  human  capacity  to  fVame  and  retain  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  all  the  particular  things  we  meet  with : 
every  bird  and  beast  men  saw,  every  tree  and  plant  that 
affected  the  senses,  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  most 
capacious  understanding.  If  it  be  looked  on  as  an  in- 
stance of  a  prodigious  memory,  that  some  generals  have 
been  able  to  call  every  soldier  in  their  army  by  his  pro- 
per name,  we  may  easily  find  a  reason,  why  men  have 
never  attempted  to  give  names  to  each  sheep  in  their 
flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over  their  heads ;  much  less  to 
call  eveiy  leaf  of  plants,  or  grain  of  sand  that  came  in 
their  way,  by  a  peculiar  name. 

\  8.    Secondly,    If  it    were  possible,   ^t  a  ^    ggi 
would  yet  be  useless ;  because  it  would  not 
serve  to  the  chief  end  of  language.      Men  would  in 
vain  heap  up  names  of  particular  things,  that  would  not 
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serve  them  to  communicate  their  thoughts.  Men 
learn  names,  and  use  them  in  talk  with  others,  only 
that  they  may  be  understood :  which  is  then  only  done, 
when  by  use  or  consent  the  sound  I  make  by  the  or- 
gans of  speech,  excites  in  an  other  man  s  mind,  who 
hears  it,  the  idea  I  apply  it  to  in  mine,  when  I  speak 
it.  This  cannot  be  done  by  names  applied  to  parti- 
cular things,  whereof  I  alone  having  the  idel^  in  toy 
mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be  significant  at 
intelligible  to  another,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  all 
those  very  particular  things  which  had  fallen  under  mj 
notice. 

§  4.  Thirdly,  But  yet  granting  this  also  feasible  (whidi 
I  think  is  not)  yet  a  distinct  name  for  every  particular 
thing  would  not  be  of  any  great  use  for  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge :  which,  though  founded  in  parti- 
cular things,  enlarges  itself  by  general  views  :  to  which 
things  reduced  into  sorts  under  general  names,  are  pro- 
perly subservient.  These,  with  the  names  belongiog  to 
them,  come  within  some  compass,  and  do  not  multiply 
every  moment,  beyond  what  either  the  mind  can  con- 
tain, or  use  requires :  and  therefore,  in  these,  men  have 
for  the  most  part  stopped ;  but  yet  not  so  as  to  hin- 
der themselves  from  distinguishing  particular  things, 
by  appropriated  names,  where  convenience  demands  it 
And  therefore  in  their  own  species,  which  they  have 
most  to  do  with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  occasion 
to  mention  particular  persons,  they  make  use  of  proper 
names ;  and  there  distinct  individuals  have  distinct  de- 
nominations. 

§  5.  Besides  persons,  countries  also,  cities, 
What  things  nvers,  mountains,  and  other  the  like  dis- 
name&^^^  tinctions  of  place,  have  usually  found  pe- 
culiar names,  and  that  for  the  same  reason ; 
they  being  such  as  men  have  often  an  occasion  to  marie 
particularly,  and  as  it  were  set  before  others  in  their 
discourses  with  them.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  had 
reason  to  mention  particular  horses,  as  often  as  we  have 
to  mention  particular  men,  we  should  have  proper 
names  for  the  one,  as  familiar  as  for  the  other ;  and 
Bucephalus  would  be  a  word  as  much  in  use^    asi 
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Alexander.  And  therefore  we  see  that, '  amongst 
jockeys,  hoi-ses  have  their  proper  names  to  be  known 
and  distinguished  by,  as  commonly  as  their  servants; 
because,  amongst  them,  there  is  often  occasion  to  men- 
tion this  or  that  particular  horse,  when  he  is  o«t  of 
sight. 

^  6.    The  next  thing  to   be  considered, 
is,  how   general  words  come  to  lie  made,  ^f™  S'^"'^' 
For  since  all  things  that  exist  are  only  par-  ^^  „|.|^(, 
ticulars,  how  come  we  by  general    terms, 
or  where  find  we  those  general  natures  they  are  sup- 
posed to  stand  for?    Words  become  general,  by  being 
made  the  signs  of  general  ideas  ;  and  ideas  become  ge- 
neral, by  separating  from  them  the  circumstances  of 
time,  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas,  that  may  deter- 
mine them  to  this  or  that  particular  existence.     By  this 
way  of  abstraction  they  are  made  capable  of  represent- 
ing more  individuals  than  one;  each  of  which  having 
in  it  a  conformity  to  that  abstract  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it) 
of  that  sort. 

ij  7.  But  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  distinctly,  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  trace  our  notions  and 
names  from  their  beginning,  and  observe  by  what  de- 
grees we  proceed,  and  by  what  steps  we  enlarge  our 
ideas  from  our  first  infancy.  There  is  nothing  more 
evident  than  that  the  ideas  of  the  persons  children 
converse  with  (to  instance  in  them  alone)  are  like  the 
persons  themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the 
nurse,  and  the  mother,  are  well  framed  in  their  minds; 
and,  like  pictures  of  them  there,  represent  only  those 
individuals.  The  names  they  first  gave  to  them  are 
confined  to  these  individuals;  and  the  names  of  nurse 
and  mamma  the  child  uses,  determine  themselves  to 
those  persons.  Afterwards,  when  time  and  a  larger 
acquaintance  have  made  them  observe,  that  there  are 
a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world  that  in  some 
common  agreements  of  shape,  and  several  other  qua- 
lities, resemble  their  father  and  mother,  and  those  pei-« 
sons  they  have  been  used  to,  they  frame  an  idea,  which 
they  find  those  many  particulars  do  partake  in  ;  and 
to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the  name  man  for  ex,- 
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ample.  And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general  nam^i 
and  a  general-  idea*  Wherein  they  make  nothing  neW| 
but  only  leave  out  of  the  complex  idea  they  had  of 
Peter  and  James,  Mary  and  Jane,  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is  common  to 
them  all. 

§  8.  By  the  same  way  that  they  come  by  the  getieral 
name  and  idea  of  man,  they  easily  advance  to  more  ge- 
neral names  and  notions.  For  observing  that  several 
things  that  differ  from  their  idea  of  man,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  comprehended  under  that  name,  have  yet 
certain  qualities  wherein  they  agree  with  man,  by  re* 
taining  only  those  qualities,  and  uniting  them  into  one 
idea,  they  have  again  another  and  more  general  idea; 
to  which  having  given  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of  a 
more  comprehensive  extension :  which  new  idea  is  made, 
not  by  any  new  addition,  but  only,  as  before,  by  leaving 
out  the  shape,  and  some  other  properties  signified  bjr 
the  name  man,  and  retaining  only  a  body,  with  life, 
sense,  and  spontaneous  motion,  comprehended  under 
the  name  animal. 

General  na-  ^  ^'  "^^^^  *^^*  ^^  **^®  ^^^  Whereby  men 
tiiresareno-  first  formed  general  ideas,  and  general 
thingbutab-  names  to  them,  I  think,  is  so  evident,  that 
stract  ideas.  ^^^^^  y,eeds  no  other  proof  of  it,  but  the 
considering  of  a  man's  self,  or  others,  and  the  ordi- 
nary proceedings  of  their  minds  in  knowledge  :  and  be 
that  thinks  general  natures  or  notions  are  any  thing 
else  but  sucii  abstract  and  partial  ideas  of  more  com- 
plex ones,  taken  at  first  from  particular  existences,  will, 
I  fear,  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  them.  For  let  any 
one  reflect,  and  then  tell  me,  wherein  does  his  idea  of 
man  difier  from  that  of  Peter  and  Paul,  or  his  idea  of 
horse  from  that  of  Bucephalus,  but  in  the  leaving  out 
something  that  is  peculiar  to  each  individual,  and  re- 
taining so  much  of  those  particular  complex  ideas  oi 
several  particular  existences,  as  they  are  found  to  agree 
in?  Of  the  complex  ideas  signified  by  the  names  man 
and  horse,  leaving  out  but  those  particulars  wherein 
they  differ,  and  Telamvs\^  'stX^  \)w5RRi  ^V^^^  thef 
agree,  ^nd  oi  t\iose  maVxa^  ^  xmk^  SLv^SIvm^.  ^::5a^^^ 
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idea,  and  giving  the  name  animal  to  it ;  one  has  a 
more  general  term,  that  comprehends  with  man  several 
other  creatures.  Leave  out  of  the  idea  of  animal,  sense 
and  spontaneous  motion ;  and  the  remaining  complex 
idea,  made  up  of  the  remaining  simple  ones  of  body, 
life,  and  nourishment,  becomes  a  moi'e  general  one, 
imder  the  more  comprehensive  term  vivens.  And  not 
to  dwell  longer  upon  this  particular,  so  evident  in  it- 
self, by  the  same  way  the  mind  proceeds  to  body,  sub- 
stance, and  at  last  to  being,  thing,  and  such  universal 
terms  wliich  stand  for  any  of  our  ideas  whatsoever. 
To  conclude,  this  whole  mystery  of  genera  and  species, 
which  make  such  a  noise  in  the  schools,  and  are  with 
justice  so  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  else 
but  abstract  ideas,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  with 
names  annexed  to  them.  In  all  which  this  is  constant 
and  unvariable,  thateveiy  more  general  term  stands  for 
such  an  idea,  and  is  but  a  pari,  of  any  of  those  contained 
under  it. 

§  10.  This  may  show  tis  the  reason,  why,  ^r,     , 
in  the  defining  of  words,  which  is  nothing  nusisor^" 
but  declaring  their  significations,  we  make  nnrUy  made 
us  of  the  genus,  or  next  general  word  that  ^'^  '!^'"  ^^ 
comprehends  it.     Which  is  not  out  of  ne-  *'^^*""- 
cessity,  but  only  to  save  the  labour  of  enumerating  the 
several    simple  ideas,  which  the  next  general  word  or 
genua  stands  for ;  or,  perhaps,  sometimes  the  shame  of 
not  being  able  to  do  it.     But  though  defining  by  genus 
and  differentia  {I  crave  leave  to  use  these  terms  of  art, 
though  originally  Latin,  since  they  most  properly  suit 
those  notions  they  are  applied  to)  I  say,  though  de- 
fining by  the  genus  be  the  shortest  way,  yet  I  think  it 
may  he  doubted  whether  it  be  the  best.     This  I  am 
sure,  it  is  not  the  only,  and  so  not  absolutely  necessary. 
For  definition  being  nothing  but  making  another  un- 
derstand by  words  what  idea  the  term  defined  stands 
for,  a  definition  is  best  made  by   enumerating   those      ' 
simple  ideas' that  are  combined  in  the  signification  of     ' 
the  term  defined ;  and  if  instead  of  sucli  an  enumera- 
tion, men  have  accustomed  themseVves\.o  M^.a'Owi'&ie.'tX 
general  term;  it  lias  not  beeu  ou^  ol  T\tc^\'uj,  d\'«s^ 
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greater  deamess^  but  for  quickness  and  dispatdi  sake. 
For,  I  think,  that  to  one  who  desii^  to  know  what  idea 
the  word  man  stood  for,  if  it  should  be  said^  that  man 
was  a  solid  extended  substance,  having  life^  sense,  spon- 
taneous motion,  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning :  I  doubt 
not  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  man  would  be  as  well 
understood,  and  the  idea  it  stands  for  be  at  least  as 
clearly  made  known,  as  when  it  is  defined  to  be  a  ra* 
tional  animal ;  which  by  the  several  definitions  of  ani^ 
mal,  vivens,  and  corpus,  resolves  itself  into  tho^e  enu- 
merated ideas.  I  have,  in  explaining  the  term  man, 
followed  here  the  ordinary  definition  of  the  schools: 
which  though,  perhaps,  not  the  most  exact,  yet  serves 
well  enough  to  my  present  purpose.  And  one  may,  in 
thb  instance,  see  what  gave  occasion  to  the  rule,  that  a 
definition  must  consist  of  genus  and  difierentia ;  and  it 
suffices  to  show  us  the  little  necessity  there  is  of  such  a 
rule,  or  advantage  in  the  strict  observing  of  it.  For 
definitions,  as  has  been  said,  being  only  the  explaining 
of  one  word  by  several  others,  so  that  the  meaning  or 
idea  it  stands  for  may  be  cei*tainly  known ;  languages 
are  not  always  so  made  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
that  every  term  can  have  its  signification  exactly  and 
clearly  expressed  by  two  others.  Experience  sufScient-i 
}y  satisfies  us  to  the  contrary  t  or  else  those  who  have; 
made  this  rule  have  done  ill,  that  they  have  given  us  so 
few  definitions  conformable  to  it.  But  of  definitions 
more  in  the  next  chapter. 

General  and  §  1 1 .  To  return  to  general  words,  it  is 
universal  are  plain  by  what  has  been  said,  that  general 
creatures  of  and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  exist- 
at  ^  ^  ^"^^  ^^  things ;  but  are  the  inventions  and 

creatures  of  the  understanding,  made  by  it 
for  its  own  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  whether  words 
or  ideas.  Words  are  general,  as  has  been  said,  when 
used  for  signs  of  general  ideas,  and  so  are  applicable  in- 
differently to  many  particular  things :  and  ideas  are  ge- 
neral, when  they  are  set  up  as  the  representatives  of 
many  particular  things  :  but  universality  belongs  not  to 
things  themselves,  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in 
their  existence  ;  even  those  words  and  ideas,  which  in 
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their  signification  are  general.    When  therefore  ' 


T  quit 


particulars,  the  generals  that  rest  are  only  creatures  of 
our  own  making;  their  general  nature  being  nothing 
but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the  understanding, 
of  signifying  or  representing  many  particulars.  For  the 
signification  they  have  is  nothing  but  a  relation,  that 
by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them.* 


■  Against  this  the  bishop  of  Worcester  objects,  and  our  author  ' 
answers  as  folloiveth :  '  however,  saith  the  bishop,  the  abiftmuted  ideas 
'  are  the  work  of  the  mind,  yet  they  are  not  mere  crentures  of  the 
'  mind ;  as  appears  fay  on  instance  produced  of  the  essence  of  the  sun 
'  being  in  one  single  individual ;  in  which  case  it  is  grunted.  That 
'  the  idea  may  be  so  abstracted,  that  more  suns  might  agree  in  it,  and 

■  it  is  OS  much  n  sort,  as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there  are  stars. 

■  So  that  here  we  have  a  real  essence  subsisting  in  one  individual, 
'  but  capable  of  being  multiplied  into  more,  and  the  same  essence  re< 
'  maining.  But  in  this  one  sun  there  is  a  real  essence,  and  not  a  mere 
'  nominal,  or  abstracted  essence :  but  suppose  there  were  more  suns ; 
•  would  not  each  of  them  have  the  real  essence  of  the  sun  ?  For 
'  what  is  it  makes  the  second  sun,  but  having  the  same  real  essence 
'  with  the  first  ?  If  it  were  but  a  nominal  essence,  then  the  second 
'  would  have  nothing  but  the  name.' 

This,  as  1  understand,  replies  Mr.  Loeke,  is  to  prove  that  the  ab- 
stract general  essence  of  any  sort  of  things,  or  things  of  the  same  deno- 
mination, V.  g.  of  man  or  marigold,  hath  a  real  Ixing  out  of  the  un- 
derstanding f  which,  I  confess,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive.  Your  lord- 
ship's proof  here  brought  out  of  my  essay,  concerning  the  sun,  I  humbly 
tonceive,  will  not  reach  it ;  because  what  is  said  Uiere,  does  not  at  all 
concern  the  real  but  nominal  essence,  as  is  evident  frnrn  hence,  that 
the  idea  I  speak  of  there,  b  a  complex  idea ;  but  we  have  no  complex 
idea  of  the  internal  constitution  or  real  essence  of  the  sun.  Besides, 
I  say  expressly.  That  our  distinguishing  substances  into  species,  by 
names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real  essences.  Su  that  the  sua 
being  one  of  these  substances,  I  cannot,  in  the  place  quoted  by  your 
lon^iip,  be  supposed  to  mean  by  essence  of  the  sun,  the  real  essence 
of  the  sun,  unless  I  had  so  expressed  it.  But  oil  this  argument  will 
he  at  an  end,  when  your  lordship  shall  have  explained  what  you  mean 
by  these  words,  '  true  sun.'  In  my  sense  of  them,  any  thing  will  be 
a  true  sun  to  which  the  name  sun  may  be  truly  and  properly  applied, 
and  to  that  substance  or  thing  thenamesun  maybe  truly  Eind  properly  a}>- 
plied,  which  has  united  in  it  that  combination  of  sensible  qualities,  by 
ffhicbany  thing  eLse,  that  is  called  sun,  is  distinguished  from  other  sub- 
I  ftances,  i.  e.  by  the  nominal  essence;  and  thus  our  sun  is  denominkt- 
I  ted  and  distinguished  from  a  fixed  star,  not  by  a  real  essence  that  we 
J  do  not  know  (for  if  we  did,  it  is  possible  we  should  find  the  real  es- 
I  ■  jence  or  conatitution  "f  one  of  the  lixed  stars  to  be  the  same  with  that 
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AWract  ^  ^^'  '^^  ^^*  thing'  therefore    to  be 

vBiM  iiHs  the  considered,  is,  what  kind  of  Big^fication  it 
emsDom  of  is^  that  general  words  hare.  For  as  it  is 
tlie  genera  ^^ident,  that  they  do  not  signify  barely  one 
aiid  speaes.  p^jicyi^r  thing ;  for  then  they  would  not 
be  general  terms,  but  proper  names ;  so  on  the  other 
side  it  is  as  evident^  they  do  not  signify  A  plurality ; 


af  our  sun)  but  bj  a  complex  idea  of  sensible  qualities  co-existing, 
which^  whererer  the^  are  found,  make  a  true  sun.  And  thus  1  drare 
kave  tb  ansVrer  your  lordship's  question :  '  fbf  what  is  it  makes  the 

*  second  sun  to  be  a  true  sun,  but  having  the  same  real  esseiice  with 
'  the  ArSt  ?  If  it  Were  but  a  nominal  essence,  then  the  second  woiild 

*  hare  nothing  but  the  name.' 

I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  nominal  essehce,  it  would  have 
something  besides  the  name,  viz.  That  nominal  essence,  t^hich  is  suf- 
ficient to  denominate  it  truly  a  sun,  or  to  make  it  be  ft  true  sun,  thoi]^ 
we  know  nothing  of  that  real  essence  whereon  that  nominal  one  £- 
pends.  Your  loraship  will  then  argue,  that  that  real  essence  is  in  the 
Second  sun^  and  makes  the  second  sun.  I  grant  it,  when  the  second 
sun  cOmes  to  exist,  so  as  to  be  perceived  by  us  to  have  all  the  Ideas  oott- 
tained  in  our  complex  idea,  i.  e.  in  our  nominal  essence  of  il  sun.  Fdr 
should  it  be  true,  (as  is  now  believed  by  astronomers)  that  the  real 
essence  of  the  sun  were  in  any  of  the  fixed  stars,  yet  such  a  star  conld 
Hot  for  that  be  by  us  called  a  sun,  whilst  it  answers  not  our  complex 
ideA,  or  nominal  essence  of  a  sun.  But  how  far  that  will  prove,  that 
the  essences  of  things,  as  they  are  knowable  by  us,  have  a  reality  in 
them  distinct  from  niat  of  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  are  mere-i 
ly  creatures  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  see ;  and  we  shall  farther  inquire, 
in  cohsidering  your  lordship's  following  words.     '  Therefore,  say  you, 

*  there  must  be  a  real  essence  in  every  individual  of  the  same  kind.' 
Yes,  and  I  beg  leave  of  your  lordship  to  say,  of  a  different  kind  too. 
For  that  alone  is  it  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 

That  every  individual  substance  has  real,  internal,  individual  oon« 
stitutioh,  i.  e.  It  real  essence,  that  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  I  readily 
grant.  Upon  this  your  lordship  says,  '  Peter,  James,  and  John,  are 
all  true  and  real  men.'  Ans.  Without  doubt,  supposing  them  to  be 
meii,  th6y  are  true  dnd  real  men,  i.  e.  supposing  the  name  of  that  n^e- 
cies  belongs  to  them.  And  so  three  bobaques  are  all  true  and  real  boba- 
ques,  supposing  the  name  of  that  species  of  animals  belongs  to  them. 

For  I  beseedi  your  lordship  to  consider,  whether  in  your  way  of  ar« 
guing,  by  naming  them,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  names  familiar  to 
us,  as  appropriated  to  individuals  of  the  species  man,  your  lordship  does 
not  first  suppose  them  men,  and  then  very  safely  ask,  whether  they  be 
not  all  true  and  real  men  ?  But  if  I  should  ask  your  lordship,  whether 
Weweena,  Chuckery,  and  Cousheda,  were  true  and  real  men  or  no  ? 
Your  lordship  would  not  be  able  to  tell  me,  till,  I  having  pointed  out  to 
your  lordship  the  individuals  called  hf  those  names,  your  lordship  by 
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for  man  and  men  Would  then  signify  th«  same,  and  thd 
distinction  of  numbers  (as  the  grammarians  caJl  them) 
would  be  superfluous  and  useless.  That  then  which 
general  words  signify  is  a  sort  of  things ;  and  each  of 
them  does  that,  by  being  a  sign  of  an  abstract  idea  in 
the  mind,  to  which  idea,  as  things  existing  are  found 
to  agree,  so  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that  navM  r 


examining  whether  they  had  in  them  those  sensible  qualities  which 
Youi'  lordship  has  combined  into  that  complex  idea  to  which  70U  give 
the  specific  name  man^  determined  them  all^  or  isome  of  them^  to  be  the 
species  which  rou  call  man^  and  so  to  be  true  and  real  man ;  which 
when  your  lor^hip  has  determined^  it  is  plain  you  did  it  by  that  whitiih 
is  otily  the  nominal  essence^  as  not  knowmg  the  real  one.  But  your 
lordsnip  farther  asks^  '  What  is  it  makes  Peter^  James^  and  John  real 
'  men  ?  Is  it  the  attributing  the  general  name  to  them  ?  No^  certain- 
'  ly ;  but  that  the  true  and  real  essence  of  a  man  is  in  every  one  of 
'  them.' 

If,  when  your  lordship  asks,  '  What  makes  them  men  ? '  vour  lord- 
ship used  the  word  malung  in  the  proper  sense  for  the  efficient  cause, 
ana  in  that  sense  it  were  true,  that  the  essence  of  a  man,  i.  e.  the  spe*' 
cific  essence  of  that  species  made  a  man ;  it  would  undoubtedly  follow, 
that  this  specific  essence  had  a  reality  beyond  that  of  being  only  a  ge- 
neral abstract  idea  in  the  mind.  But  when  it  is  said,  that  it  is  the  true 
and  real  essence  of  a  man  in  every  one  of  them  that  makes  Peter, 
James,  and  John  true  and  real  men,  the  true  and  real  meaning  of  these 
words  is  no  more,  but  that  the  essence  of  that  ^cies,  i.  e.  the  properties 
answering  the  complex  abstract  idea  to  which  the  sp^nfic  name  is  given, 
being  found  in  them,  that  makes  them  be  properly  and  truly  called 
men,  or  is  the  reason  why  they  are  called  men.  Your  lordship  adds, 
'  and  we  must  be  as  certain  of  this,  as  we  are  that  they  are  men/ 

How,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  are  we  certain  that  they  are  men, 
but  only  by  our  senses,  finding  those  properties  in  them  wUch  answer 
the  abstract  complex  idea,  which  is  in  our  minds,  of  the  specific  idea 
to  which  we  have  annexed  the  specific  name  man?  This  I  take  to  be 
the  trile  meaning  of  what  your  lordship  says  in  the  next  words,  vix. 
'  They  take  their  denomination  of  being  men  from  that  common  nature 
'  or  essence  which  is  in  them;'  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  these  words  will 
not  hold  true  in  any  other  sense. 

Your  lordship's  fourth  inference  begins  thus :  '  That  the  general 
'  idea  is  not  made  from  the  simple  ideas  by  the  mere  act  of  the  mind 
'  abstracting  from  circumstances,  but  from  reason  and  consideration 
'  of  the  nature  of  things.' 

I  thought,  my  lord,  that  reason  and  consideration  had  been  acts 
of  the  mind,  mere  acts  of  the  mind,  when  any  thing  was  done  by 
tltem.  Your  lordship  gives  a  reason  for  it,  viz.  ^  For,  when  we 
'  see  several  individuals  that  have  the  same  powers  and  proper- 
^  ties,  we  thence  infer,  that  there  must  be  something  common  to 
^  all,  which  makes  them  of  one  kind.' 
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or,  which  is  all  one,  be  of  that  sort.  Whereby  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  essences  of  the  sorts,  or  (if  the  Latin  word 
pleases  better)  species  of  things,  are  nothing  else  but 
these  abstract  ideas.  For  the  having  the  essence  of  anj 
sfiedes,  being  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  of  that 
species,  and  the  conformity  to  the  idea  to  which  the 
name  is  annexed,  being  that  which  gives  a  right  to  that 


I  grant  the  inference  to  be  true ;  but  must  beg  leave  to  deny  that 
this  proves^  that  the  general  idea  the  name  is  annexed  to^  is  not  made 
by  the  mind.  I  have  said^  and  it  agrees  with  what  your  lordship  here 
S8T89  *  That  *  the  mind^  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  only 
'  roUows  nature,  and  puts  no  ideas  together^  which  are  not  supposed  to 
'  hare  an  union  in  nature.  Nobody  joins  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the 
'  shape  of  a  horse;  nor  the  colour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness 
'  of  gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  substances;  unless  he  has 
'  a  mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras,  and  his  discourses  with  unin^ 
'  telligible  words.  Men  observing  certain  qualities  always  joined  and 
'  existing  together,  therein  copied  nature,  and  of  ideas  so  united,  made 
'  their  complex  ones  of  substiuice,  &c.'  Which  is  veiy  little  d^Bferent 
from  what  your  lordship  here  says,  that  it  is  from  our  observation  of 
individuals,  that  we  come  to  infer,  '  that  there  is  something  conunon  to 
'  them  all.'  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  ge< 
neral  or  specific  idea  is  not  made  by  the  mere  act  of  the  mind.  No,  says 
your  lordship,  ^  There  is  something  common  to  them  all,  which  makes 
'  them  of  one  kind;  and  if  the  difference  of  kinds  be  real,  that  which 
'  makes  them  all  of  one  kind  must  not  be  a  nominal,  but  real  essence.' 

This  may  be  some  objection  to  the  name  of  nominal  essence;  but  is, 
as  I  humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  thing  designed  by  it.  There  is  an  in- 
ternal constitution  of  things,  on  which  their  properties  depend.  This 
your  lordship  and  I  are  agreed  of,  and  this  we  call  the  real  essence. 
There  are  also  certain  complex  ideas,  or  combinations  of  these  proper- 
ties in  men's  minds,  to  which  they  commonly  annex  specific  names,  or 
names  of  sorts  or  kinds  of  things.  This,  I  believe,  your  lordship  does 
not  deny.  These  complex  ideas,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  have 
called  nominal  essences ;  how  properly,  I  will  not  dispute.  But  if  any 
one  will  help  me  to  a  better  name  for  them,  I  am  ready  to  receive  it ; 
till  then,  I  must,  to  express  myself,  use  this.  Now,  my  lord,  body, 
life,  and  the  power  of  reasoning,  being  not  the  real  essence  of  a  man, 
as  I  believe  your  lordship  will  agree,  will  your  lordship  say,  that  they 
are  not  enough  to  make  the  thing  wherein  they  are  found,  of  the  kind 
called  man,  and  not  of  the  kind  called  baboon,  because  the  difference 
of  these  kinds  is  real  ?  If  this  be  not  real  enough  to  make  the  thing 
of  one  kind  and  not  of  another,  I  do  not  see  how  animal  rationale  can 
be  enough  really  to  distinguish  a  man  from  a  horse ;  for  that  is  but  the 
nominal,  not  real  essence  of  that  kind,  designed  by  the  name  man :  and 

♦  B.  3.  C.  6.  §  28,  29. 
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name ;  the  having  the  essence,  and  the  having  that  con- 
formity, must  needs  be  the  same  thing :  since  to  be 
of  any  species,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  that 
species,  is  all  one.  As  for  example,  to  be  a  man,  or  of 
the  species  man,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  man,  is 
the  same  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  species 
man,  and  have  the  essence  of  a  man,  is  the  same  thing-. 


yet  I  suppose,  every  one  thinks  it  reiJ  enougli  to  make  a  real  difference 
between  that  and  uther  kinds.  And  if  nothing  will  serve  the  turn,  to 
,1IAKE  things  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another  (which,  as  I  have  showed, 
signifies  no  more  hut  ranking  of  them  under  different  spetific  names) 
but  their  teal  unknown  constitutions,  which  are  the  real  essences  we 
are  speaking  of,  I  fear  it  would  be  a  long  while  before  we  should  have 
really  different  kinds  of  substances,  or  distinct  names  for  them,  unless  we 
could  distinguish  them  by  these  difiercnccs,  of  whii±  we  have  no  distinct 
conceptions.  For  1  think  it  would  nut  be  readily  answered  me,  if  I 
should  demand,  wherein  lies  the  real  difference  in  the  internal  constitu- 
tiun  of  a  stag  i'rom  that  of  a  buck,  which  are  each  of  them  very  well 
known  to  he  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  the  other ;  and  nobody  questions 
but  that  the  kinds,  whereof  each  of  them  is,  are  really  different. 

Your  lordship  further  says, '  And  this  difference  doth  not  depend  upon 
■  the  complex  ideas  of  sulistances,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes 
*  together  in  their  minds.'  I  confess,  my  lord,  1  know  not  what  to  say 
to  this,  because  I  do  not  know  what  these  comples  ideas  of  substances 
are,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes  together  in  their  minds.  But  I 
urn  apt  to  think  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  matter,  by  the  words  that  fol- 
low, which  are  these :  '  For  let  them  mistake  in  their  complication  of 
'  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not  belong  to 
'  them ;  and  let  their  ideas  be  what  they  please,  the  real  essence  of  a 
'  man,  and  a  horse,  and  a  tree,  are  just  what  they  were.' 

The  mistake  1  spoke  of,  I  humbly  suppose,  is  this,  that  things  are 
here  taken  to  be  distinguished  by  their  real  essences ;  when,  by  the 
very  way  of  speaking  of  them,  it  ia  clear,  that  they  are  already  dis- 
tinguished by  their  nominal  essences,  and  are  so  taken  to  he.  For 
what,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  does  your  lordship  mean,  when  you 
say,  '  The  real  essence  of  a  man,  and  a  horse,  and  a  tree,'  but  that 
there  are  such  kinds  already  set  out  by  the  signification  of  these  najnes, 
man,  horse,  tree  ?  And  what,  1  beseech  your  lordship,  is  the  signi- 
fication of  each  of  these  specific  names,  but  the  complex  idea  it  stands 
for?  And  that  complex  idea  is  the  nominal  essence,  and  nothing 
else.  So  that  taking  man,  as  your  lordship  does  here,  to  stand  for 
a  kind  or  sort  of  individuals,  all  which  agree  in  that  common  complex 
idea,  which  that  specific  name  Stands  fur,  it  is  certain  that  the  real  e»- 
sence  of  all  the  individuals  comprehended  under  the  specific  name 
man,  in  your  use  of  it,  would  be  just  the  same ;  let  others  leave 
out  or  put  into  theii  complex  idea  of  man  what  they  please ;  because 


I 
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liiQW  since  nothing  can  be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  the 
iMune  man)  but  what  has  a  conformity  to  the  abstract 
idea  the  name  man  stands  for ;  nor  any  thing  be  a  man, 
or  have  a  right  to  the  species  man,  but  what  has  the 
essence  of  that  species ;  it  follows,  that  the  abstract  idea 
for  which  the  name  stands,  and  the  essence  cxf  the  species, 
is  one  and  the  same.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  observe, 
that  the  essences  of  the  sorts  of  things,  and  consequently 
the  sorting  of  this,  is  the  workmanship  of  the  under- 
standing, that  abstracts  and  makes  those  general  ideas. 


tlie  nal  etsence  on  which  that  unaltered  complex  idea,  i.  e.  those  pro- 
pevtiet  depend,  muit  neoessarily  be  concluded  to  be  the  same. 

For  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  using  the  name  man^  in  this  pkoe, 
your  lordship  uses  it  for  that  complex  idea  which  is  in  your  lordship's 
mind  of  that  species.  So  that  your  lordship,  by  putting  it  for,  or  sub- 
■dtuting  it  in  the  place  of  that  complex  idea  where  you  aay  the  resl 
essence  of  it  is  just  as  it  was,  or  the  very  same  as  it  was,  does  suppose 
the  idea  it  staods  for  to  be  steadily  the  same.  For  if  I  change  the 
signification  of  the  word  man,  whereby  it  may  not  comprehaoa  just 
the  same  individuals  which  in  your  los^Sship's  sense  it  does,  but  shut 
out  some  of  those  that  to  your  lordship  are  men  in  your  signification 
cf  the  word  man,  or  take  in  others  to  which  your  lordship  does  not 
allow  the  name  man ;  I  do  not  think  you  will  say,  that  the  real  es- 
sence of  man  in  both  these  senses  is  the  same.  And  yet  your  lordship 
seems  to  say  so,  when  you  say,  ^  Let  men  mistake  in  the  complication 
'  of  their  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not 
^  belong  to  them ;'  and  let  their  ideas  be  what  they  please,  the  real 
essence  of  the  individuals  comprehended  under  the  names  annexed  to 
these  ideas,  vrill  be  the  same :  for  so,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  must  be 
put,  to  make  out  what  your  lordship  aims  at.  For  as  your  lordship 
puts  it  by  the  name  of  man,  or  any  other  specific  name,  your  lordship 
seems  to  me  to  suppose,  that  that  name  stands  for,  and  not  for  the 
same  idea,  at  the  same  time. 

For  example,  my  lord,  let  your  lordship's  idea,  to  which  you  annex 
the  siffn  man,  be  a  rational  animal :  let  another  man's  idea  be  a  rational 
animal  of  such  a  shape ;  let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  animal  of  such 
a  sixe  and  shape,  leaving  out  rationality ;  let  a  fourth's  be  an  animal 
with  a  body  o£  such  a  shape,  and  an  immaterial  substance,  with  a 
power  of  reasoning ;  let  a  fifth  leave  out  of  his  idea  an  immaterial 
substance.  It  is  plain  every  one  of  these  will  call  his  a  man,  as  well 
as  your  lordship :  and  yet  it  is  as  plain  that  men,  as  standing  fbr  all 
these  distinct,  ccnnplex  ideas,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  the  same 
internal  constitution,  i.  e.  the  same  real  essence.  The  truth  is,  every 
distinct  abstract  idea  with  a  name  to  it,  makes  a  real  distinct  kind, 
whatever  the  veal  essence  (which  we  know  not  of  any  of  them)  bew 
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§  13.  I  would  not    here  be   thought   to  They  are  the 
forget,  much  less  to  deny,  that  nature  in  workman- 
the  production  of  things  makes  several  of  ship  of  the 
them  alike:  there  is  nothing  more  ohvious,  i^nn^tand- 
especially  in  the  races  of  animals,  and  all  ^^fouiX^ 
things  propagated  by  seed.    But  yet,  I  think,  ati™  in  the 
we  may  say  the  sorting  of  thero  under  names  sliiiilituiie  of 
is  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding,  '"""Ss- 
taking  occasion  from  the  similitude  it  observes  amongst 
them  to  make  abstract  general  ideas,  and  set  them  up 
in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them  as  pattems 
or  forms  (for  in  that  sense  the  word  form  has  a  very 
proper  signification)  to  which  as  particular  things  ex- 
isting are  found  to  agree,  so  they  come  to  he  of  that  spe- 


And  therefore  1  gmnt  it  true  what  ynur  lordship  says  in  the  next 
words,  '  And  let  the  nominal  essenfcs  differ  never  so  muuh,  the  real 
'  common  essence  ur  nature  of  the  several  kinds,  orennt  at  all  altered 
'  by  them,'  i.  e>  That  our  thoughts  uc  ideas  cannot  alter  tbe  real  conr 
stitutions  that  axe  in  things  that  exist,  there  is  notliing  more  certain. 
But  yet  it  id  true,  that  the  change  of  ideas,  to  wlueh  we  annex  them, 
can  and  does  alter  the  signification  of  their  names,  and  thereby  alter 
the  kinds,  which  by  these  nonies  we  rank  and  soit  them  into.  Your 
lordship  farther  adds,  '  And  theite  real  essences  are  unchangeable,' 
i.  e.  the  internal  constitutions  are  unchangeohle.  Of  what,  I  beseech 
your  lordship,  are  the  internal  constitutions  unchangeable  ?  Not  of 
any  thing  that  exists,  but  of  God  alone ;  for  they  may  be  changed  all 
as  easily  by  that  hand  that  made  them,  as  the  internal  frame  of  a 
watch.  What  then  is  it  that  is  unchangeable  ?  The  internal  cornti' 
tution,  or  real  essence  of  a  species  ;  whkh,  in  plain  Englisli,  is  no 
more'  but  this,  whilst  the  same  specific  name,  v.  g.  of  man,  horse,  or 
tree,  is  annexed  to,  or  made  tbeugn  ofthe  same  abstract  complex  idea, 
under  which  1  rank  several  individuals ;  it  is  imposuble  but  the  real 
constitution  on  which  that  unaltered,  complex  idea,  or  nominal 
essence  depends,  must  be  the  same,  i.  e.  in  other  words,  where  we  find 
all  the  same  properticH,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  there  b  the  same 
real,  internal  constitution  froin  which  those  properties  flow. 

But  your  lordship  proves  the  real  essences  to  be  unchangeable,  be- 
cause God  makes  them,  in  these  following  words :  '  For,  however 
'  there  may  happen  some  variety  in  individuals  by  particular  acci- 
■  dents,  yet  the  essences  of  men,  anil  horses,  and  trees,  icmnin  alwayii 
'  the  same ;  because  they  do  not  depend  on  tlie  ideaa  o£  men,  hut  os 
*  the  will  of  the  Creater,  who  hath  made  several  sorts  of  beings.' 

It  L^!  true,  the  real  constitutions  or  essences  of  particular  things  ex- 
isting do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  the  Crea- 
tor :  but  their  being  ranked  into  sorts,  under  such  aad  such  nameBt 
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des,  have  that  denomination,  or  are  put  into  that  cla^. 
For  when  we  say,  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horse  ;  this  jus- 
tice, that  cruelty ;  this  a  watch,  that  a  jack ;  what  do 
we  else  but  rank  thin^  under  different  specific  names, 
as  agreeing  to  those  abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  have 
made  those  names  the  signs  ?  And  what  are  the  essences 
of  those  species  set  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  those 
abstract  ideas  in  the  mind ;  which  are  as  it  tvere  the  ^ 
bonds  between  particular  things  that  exist  and  the  names 
they  are  to  be  ranked  under  ?  And  when  general  names 
have  any  connexion  with  particular  beings,  these  abstract  - 
ideas  are  the  medium  that  unites  them  :  so  that  the  es- 
isences  of  species,  as  distinguished  and  denominated  by 
us,  neither  are  nor  can  be  any  thing  but  these  precise 
abstract  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds.  And  therefore  the 
supposed  real  essences  of  substances,  if  different  from 
our  abstract  ideas,  cannot  be  the  essences  of  the  species 
we  rank  things  into.  For  two  species  may  be  one  as 
rationally,  as  two  different  essences  be  the  essence  of  one 
species ;  and  I  demand  what  are  the  alterations  may  or 
may  not  be  in  a  horse  or  lead,  without  making  either  of 
them  to  be  of  another  species  ?  In  determining  the  spe- 
cies of  things  by  our  abstract  ideas,  this  is  easy  to  re- 
solve :  but  if  any  one  will  regulate  himself  herein  by 
supposed  real  essences,  he  will,  I  suppose,  be  at  a  loss ; 
and  he  will  never  be  able  to  know  when  any  thing  pre- 
cisely ceases  to  be  of  the  species  of  a  horse  or  lead. 
Eachdigtinct  §  1*.  Nor  will  any  one  wonder,  that  I 
abstract  idea  say  these  essences,  or  abstract  ideas,  (whieii 
is  a  distinct  are  the  measures  of  name,  and  the  bounda* 
®""®^^*  ries  of  species)  are  the  workmanship  of  the 
understanding,  who  considers,  that  at  least  the  complex 
ones  are  often,  in  several  men,  different  collections  of 
simple  ideas  :  and  therefore  that  is  covetousness  to  one 
man,  which  is  not  so  to  another.  Nay,  even  in  sub- 
stances, where  their  abstract  ideas  seem  to  be  taken  from 
the  things  themselves,  they  are  not  constantly  the  same ; 
no  not  in  that  species  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  and 
with  which  we  have  the  most  intimate  acquaintance :  it 
having  been  more  than  once  doubted,  whether  the  foetus 
bom  of  a  woman  yreve  a  man ;  even  so  far,  as  that  it 
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liath  been  debated,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  to  be 
nourished  and  baptized  :  which  could  not  be,  if  the  ab- 
stract idea  or  essence,  to  which  the  name  man  belonged, 
were  of  nature's  making;  and  were  not  the  uncertain 
and  various  collection  of  simple  ideas,  which  the  under- 
standing put  together,  and  then  abstracting  it,  affixed 
a  name  to  it.  So  that  in  truth  every  distinct  abstract 
idea  is  a  distinct  essence  :  and  the  names  that  stand  for 
audi  distinct  ideas  are  the  names  of  things  essentially 
different.  Thus  a  circle  is  as  essentially  different  from 
an  oval,  as  a  sheep  from  a  goat :  and  rain  is  as  essen- 
tially different  from  snow,  as  water  from  earth  ;  that 
abstract  idea  wliich  is  the  essence  of  one  being  impossi- 
ble to  be  communicated  to  the  othei'.  And  thus  any  two 
abstract  ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from  another, 
with  two  distinct  names  annexed  to  them,  constitute 
two  distinct  sorts,  or,  if  you  please,  species,  as  essentially 
different  as  any  two  of  the  most  remote,  or  opposite  in 
the  world. 

^  15.  But    since  the   essences  of  things  Real  and 
are    thought,  by   some,    (and    not   without  nominal 
reason)  to  be  wholly  unknown :  it  may  not  essence. 
lie  amiss  to  consider  the  several  significations  of  the 
word  essence. 

First,  essence  may  be  taken  for  the  being  of  any  thing, 
whereby  it  is  what  it  is.  And  thus  the  real  internal,  but 
generally,  in  substances,  unknown  constitution  of  things, 
whereon  their  discoverable  qualities  depend,  may  he 
called  their  essence.  This  is  the  proper  original  signi- 
fication of  the  word,  as  is  evident  from  the  formation 
of  it ;  essentia,  in  its  primary  notation,  signifying  pro- 
perly being.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  still  used,  when  we 
sjieak  of  the  essence  of  particular  things,  without  giving 
them  any  name. 

Secondly,  the  learning  and  disputes  of  the  schools 
having  been  much  busied  about  genus  and  species,  the 
word  essence  has  almost  lost  its  primary  signification : 
and  instead  of  the  real  constitution  of  things,  has  been 
almost  wholly  applied  to  the  artificial  constitution  of 
genus  and  species.  It  is  true,  there  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed a  real  constitution  of  the  sorts  of  things ;  and  it 
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y  is  past  doubt,  there  must  be  some  real  constitution,  on 
which  any  collection  of  simple  ideas  co-existing  must 
depend.  But  it  being  evident,  that  things  are  ranked 
under  names  into  sorts  or  species,  only  as  they  agree  to 
certain  abstract  ideas,  to  which  we  have  annexed  those 
names :  the  essence  of  each  genus,  or  sort,  comes  to  be 
nothing  but  that  abstract  idea,  which  the  general,  or 
sortal  (if  I  may  have  leave  so  to  call  it  from  sort,  as  I 
do  general  from  genus)  name  stands  for.  And  this  we 
shall  find  to  be  that  which  the  word  essence  imports  in 
its  most  familiar  use.  These  two  sorts  of  essences,  I 
suppose,  may  not  unfitly  be  termed,  the  one  the  real, 
the  other  nominal  essence. 

§  16.  Between  the  nominal  essence  and 
coMwdon  ^^^  name,  there  is  so  near  a  connexion,  that 
between  tlie  the  name  of  any  sort  of  things  cannot  be 
name  and  attributed  to  any  particular  being  but  what 
nominal  es-    jjj^  ^j^jg  essence,   whereby  it  answers  that 

abstract  idea,    whereof  that  name    is  the 

sign. 
Supposition,       §  17.  Concerning  the  real  essences  ofcor- 
that  species     poreal  substances,  (to  mention  these  onlj) 
aredistin-      there  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  two  opinions. 

rtieL  real^  ^^^  ^°^  ^^  ^^  those,  who  using  the  word 
essences^  essence  for  they  know  not  what,  suppose  a 
useless.  certain  number  of  those  essences,  according 
to  which  all  natural  things  are  made,  and  wherein  they 
do  exactly  every  one  of  them  partake,  and  so  become 
of  this  or  that  species.  The  other,  and  more  rational 
opinion,  is  of  those  who  look  on  all  natural  things  to 
have  a  real,  but  unknown  constitution  of  their  insensi- 
ble parts;  from  which  flow  those  sensible  qualities, 
which  serve  us  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another, 
according  as  we  have  occasion  to  rank  them  into  sorts 
under  common  denominations.  The  former  of  these 
opinions,  which  supposes  these  essences,  as  a  certain 
number  of  forms  or  moulds,  wherein  all  natural  things, 
that  exist,  are  cast,  and  do  equally  partake,  has,  I  ima- 
gine, very  much  perplexed  the  knowledge  of  natural 
things.  The  frequent  productions  of  monsters,  in  all 
the  species  of  animals,  and  of  changelings,  and  other 
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strange  issues  of  human  birth,  carry  with  them  diffi- 
culties, not  possible  to  consist  with  this  hypothesis : 
since  it  is  as  impossible,  that  two  things^  partaking 
exactly  of  the  same  real  essence,  should  have  different 
properties,  as  that  two  figures  partaking  of  the  same 
real  essence  of  a  circle  should  have  different  properties. 
But  were  there  no  other  reason  against  it,  yet  the  sup- 
position of  essences  that  cannot  be  known^  and  the 
making  of  them  nevertheless  to  be  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  species  of  things,  is  so  wholly  useless,  and 
unserviceable  to  any  part  of  our  knowledge,  that  that 
alone  were  sufficient  to  make  us  lay  it  by,  and  content 
ourselves  with  such  essences  of  the  sorts  or  species  of 
things  as  come  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge: 
which,  when  seriously  considered,  will  be  found,  as  I 
have  said,  to  be  nothing  else  but  those  abstract  com- 
plex ideas,  to  which  we  have  annexed  distinct  general 
names. 

^18.  Essences  being  thus  distinguished  Real  and  no- 
into  nominal  and  real,  we  may  farther  ob-  minales- 
serve,  that  in  the  species  of  simple  ideas  sence  the 
and  modes,  they  are  always  the  same ;  but  ^pie^jaeas 
in  substances  always  quite  different.     Thus  and  modes, 
a  figure  including  a  space  between  three  different  in 
lines,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essence  of  substances. 
a  triangle ;  it  being  not  only  the  abstract  idea  to  which 
the  general  name  is  annexed,  but  the  very  essentia  or  be- 
ing of  the  thing  itself,  that  foundation  from  which  all  its 
properties  flow,  and  to  which  they  are  all  inseparably 
annexed.     But  it  is  far  otherwise  concerning  that  parcel 
of  matter,  which  makes  the  ring  on  my  finger,  wherein 
these  two  essences  are  apparently  different.     For  it  is 
the  real  constitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  on  which 
depend  all  those  properties  of  colour,    weight,  fusibi- 
lity, fixedness,)  &c.  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  which 
constitution  we  know  not,  and  so  having  no  particular 
idea  of,  have  no  name  that  is  the  sign  of  it.     But  yet 
it  is  its  colour,  weight,  fusibility,  fixedness,  &c.  which 
makes  it  to  be  gold,  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that  name, 
which  is  therefore  its  nominal  essence :  since  nothing 
can  be  called  gold  but  what  has  a  conformity  of  quail- 
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ties  to  that  abstract  complex  idea,  to  which  that  name 
is  annexed.  But  this  distinction  of  essences  belonging 
particularly  to  substances,  we  shall,  when  we  tome  to 
consider  their  names,  have  an  occasion  to  treat  of  more 

fully. 

X.  ^19.    That  such  abstract  ideas,    with 

Essences  in-         ^      "^^       .  .  ,  '     ,  . 

generable  names  to  them,  as  we  have  been  speaking 
andincor-  of,  are  essences,  may  farther  appear  by 
niptible.  what  we  are  told  concerning  essences,  viz. 
that  they  are  all  ingenerable  and  incorruptible.  Which 
cannot  be  true  of  the  real  constitutions  of  things  which 
begin  and  perish  with  them.  All  things  that  exist, 
besides  their  author,  are  all  liable  to  change ;  espedaOy 
those  things  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked 
into  bands  under  distinct  names  or  ensigns.  Thus  that 
which  was  grass  to-day,  is  to-morrow  the  flesh  of  a 
sheep ;  and  within  a  few  days  after  becomes  part  of 
a  man  :  in  all  which,  and  the  like  changes,  it  is  evident 
their  real  essence,  i.  e.  that  constitution,  whereon  the 
properties  of  these  several  things  depended,  is  destroyed 
and  perishes  with  them.  But  essences  being  taken 
for  ideas,  established  in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed 
to  them,  they  are  supposed  to  remain  steadily  the  same, 
whatever  mutations  the  particular  substances  are  liable 
to.  For  whatever  becomes  of  Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus, the  ideas  to  which  man  and  horse  are  annexed, 
are  supposed  nevertheless  to  remain  the  same  ;  and  so 
the  essences  of  those  species  are  preserved  whole  and 
undestroyed,  whatever  changes  happen  to  any,  or  all  of 
the  individuals  of  those  species.  By  this  means  the 
essence  of  a  species  rests  safe  and  entire,  without  the 
existence  of  so  much  as  one  individual  of  that  kind.  For 
were  there  now  no  circle  existing  any  where  in  the 
world,  (as  perhaps  that  figure  exists  not  any  where  ex- 
actly marked  out)  yet  the  idea  annexed  to  that  name 
would  not  cease  to  be  what  it  is ;  nor  cease  to  be  as  a 
pattern  to  determine  which  of  the  particular  figures  we 
meet  with  have  or  have  not  a  right  to  the  name  drcle, 
and  so  to  show  which  of  them  by  having  that  essence, 
was  of  that  species.  And  t] tough  there  neither  were 
nor  had  been  in  nature  such  a  beast  as  an  uiiicom^  or 
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8UC&  a  fish  as  a  mermaid ;  yet  supposing  those  names  to 
^tand  for  complex  abstract  ideas  that  contained  no  in- 
conristency  in  them,  the  essence  of  a  mermaid  is  as  in- 
telligible  as  that  of  a  man ;  and  the  idea  of  an  unicorn 
as  certain,  steady,  and  permanent  as  that  of  a  horse. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  immutability  of  essences  proves  them  to  be  only 
abstract  ideas ;  and  is  founded  on  the  relation  establish- 
ed between  them,  and  certain  sounds  as  signs  of  them ; 
and  will  always  be  true  as  long  as  the  same  name  can 
have  the  same  signification. 

^  20.  To  conclude,  this  is  that  which  in 
short  I  would  say,  viz.  that  all  the  great  i^^^*^"      \ 
business  of  genera  and  species,  and   their  '  \ 

essences,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  That  men  mak- 
ing abstract  ideas,  and  settling  them  in  their  minds  with  i 
names  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable  themselves 
to  consider  things,  and  discourse  of  them  as  it  were  in 
bundles,  for  the  easier  and  readier  improvement  and 
communication  of  their  knowledge ;  which  would  ad« 
vance  but  slowly,  were  their  words  and  thoughts  con* 
fined  only  to  particulars. 


1 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Names  of  Simple  Ideas. 

§   1.    Though  all    words,  as  I  have 

shown,  siOTify  nothing  immediately  but  the  ^^™fs  ?/ 

^  811111)16  1Q6<18 

ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  yet  upon  modes,  and  ' 

a  nearer  survey  we  shall  find  that  the  names  substances, 

of  simple  ideas,  mixed  modes,  (under  which  I  ^*^®  ^^ 

comprise  relations   too)    and  natural   sub-  ^Jjiju-^^ 
stances,  have  each  of  them  something  pecu- 
liar and  different  from  the  other.     For  example  : 

^  2.  First,  The   names  of  simple   ideas  i.  Names  of 

and  substances,  with  the  abstract  ideas  in  simple  ideas 

the  mind,  which  they  immediately  signify,  ft^su^* 
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stances  inti-  intimate  also  some  real  existence,  from 
mate  real  which  was  derived  their  original  pattern. 
existence.  But  the  names  of  mixed  modes  terminate 
in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind,  and  lead  not  the 
thoughts  any  farther,  as  we  shall  see  more  at  large  in  the 
following  chapter. 

§  3.    Secondly,    The  names    of    simfde 

2.  Names  of  jd^gg  q^^  modes  sifimifV  always  the  real  as 

smiple  ideas  ,•  •     i  i»  \..i^   • 

and  modes  ^^"  ^  nominal  essence  or  their  speaes. 
signify  al-  But  the  names  of  natural  substances  signify 
ways  both  rarely,  if  ever,  any  thing  but  barely  the  no- 
JJ~^  minal  essences  of  those  species  ;  as  we  shall 
sence.  show  in  the  chapter  that  treats  of  the  names 

of  substances  in  particular. 

§   4.    Thirdly,    The   names    of    simple 

3.  Names  of  jj^as  are  not  capable  of  any  definition ;  the 
undcfinable.    i^annes   of  all  complex  ideas   are.     It  has 

not,  that  I  know,  been  yet  observed  by 
any  body,  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of 
being  defined ;  the  want  whereof  is  (as  I  am  apt  to 
think)  not  seldom  the  occasion  of  great  wrangling  and 
obscurity  in  men's  discourses,  whilst  some  demand  de 
finitions  of  terms  that  cannot  be  defined ;  and  others 
think  they  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  in  an  explication 
made  by  a  more  general  word,  and  its  restriction,  (or 
to  sjieak  in  terms  of  art,  by  a  genus  and  difference) 
when  even  after  such  definition  made  according  to  rule, 
those  who  hear  it  have  often  no  more  a  clear  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  than  they  had  before. 
This  at  least  I  think,  that  the  showing  what  words  are, 
and  what  are  not  capable  of  definitions,  and  wherein 
consists  a  good  definition,  is  not  wholly  besides  our 
present  purpose ;  and  perhaps  will  afford  so  much  light 
to  the  nature  of  these  signs,  and  our  ideas,  as  to  deserve 
a  more  particular  consideration. 

If  all  re  §  5.  I  will  not  here  trouble  myself  to 
definable,  it  P^ove  that  all  terms  are  not  definable  from 
would  he  ft  that  progress  in  infinitum,  which  it  will 
process  in  visibly  lead  us  into,  if  we  should  allow 
infimtum.      ^^^^  ^^y  ^^^^^  ^^^^j^  ^  defined.      For  if 

the  terms  of  one  definition  were  still  to  be  defined  by 
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another,  where  at  last  should  we  stop  ?  But  I  shall  from 
the  natui'e  of  our  ideas,  and  the  slgnificatioii  of  our 
words,  show,  why  some  names  can,  and  others  cannot 
be  defined,  and  which  they  are. 

1^  6".  1  think  it  is  agreed,    that  a  defini- 
tion  is  nothing  else  but    the  showing  the  ^^^-^  -^^ 
meaning  of  one  word  by  several  other  not 
synonymous  terms.    The  meaning  of  words  being  only 
the  ideas  they  are  made  to  stand  for  by  him  that  uses 
them,  the  meaning  of  any  term  is  then  sliowcd,  or  the 
word  is  defined,  when  by  other  words  the  idea  it  is  ( 
made  the  sign  of,  and  annexed  to,  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  is  as  it  were  represented,  or  set  before  the 
view  of  another;  and  thus  its  signification  ascertained: 
this  is  the  oidy  use  and  end  of  definitions ;  and  there- 
fore the  only  measure  of  what  is,  or  is  not  a  gootl  defi- 
nition. 

^  7.  This  being  premised,  I  say,  that  the  simple  ideas 
names  of  simple  ideas,  and  those  only  are  in-  why  unde- 
cnpable  of  being  defined.  The  reason  where-  *iii"^'*-'- 
uf  is  this,  that  the  several  terms  of  a  definition,  signify- 
ing several  ideas,  they  can  all  together  hy  no  means  re- 
present an  idea^  which  has  no  composition  at  all :  and 
therefore  definition,  which  is  properly  nothing  but  the 
showing  the  meaning  of  one  word  hy  several  others  not 
signifying  each  the  same  thing,  can  in  the  names  of  sim- 
ple ideas  have  no  place. 

^  8.  The  not  observing  this  difference  in 
our  ideas,  and  their  names,  has  produced  that  ^ 
eminent  trifling  in  the  schools,  which  is  i 
easy  to  he  observed  in  the  definitions  they  give  us  of 
some  few  of  these  simple  ideas.  For  as  to  the  great- 
est part  of  them,  even  those  masters  of  definitions  were 
fain  to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  by  the  impossibi- 
lity they  found  in  it.  What  more  exquisite  jargon 
could  the  wit  of  man  invent,  than  this  definition,  "  The 
act  of  a  being  in  power,  as  far  forth  as  in  power?" 
which  would  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to  whom  it  was 
not  already  known  by  its  famous  absurdity,  to  guess 
what  word  it  could  ever  be  supposed  to  be  the  expli- 
cstion  of.     Jf  Tully,  asking  a  Dutchman  what  "  be- 


InRtanccs ; 
'  motion. 
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*^  weeginge^  was,  should  have  received  this  explication 
in  his  own  language,  that  it  was  **  actus  entis  in  poten- 
*^  tia  quatenus  in  potentia ; "  I  ask  whether  any  one  can 
imagine  he  could  thereby  have  understood  what  the 
word  "  beweeginge**  signified,  or  have  guessed  what 
idea  a  Dutchman  ordinarily  had  in  his  mind,  and  would 
signify  to  another,  when  he  used  that  sound. 

§  9.  Nor  have  the  modem  philosophers,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  and 
speak  intelligibly,  much  better  succeeded  in  defining 
simple  ideas,  whether  by  explaining  their  causes,  or  anj 
otherwise.  The  atomists,  who  define  motion  to  be  a 
passage  from  one  place  to  another,  what  do  they  more 
than  put  one  synonymous  word  for  another  ?  For  what 
is  passage  other  than  motion  ?  And  if  they  were  asked 
what  passage  was,  how  would  they  better  define  it  than 
by  motion  ?  For  is  it  not  at  least  as  proper  and  signi* 
ficant  to  say,  passage  is  a  motion  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, as  to  say,  motion  is  a  passage,  &c.  ?  This  is  to 
translate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change  two  words 
of  the  same  signification  one  for  another ;  which,  when 
one  is  better  understood  than  the  other,  may  serve  to 
discover  what  idea  the  unknown  stands  for ;  but  is  very 
far  from  a  definition,  unless  we  will  say  every  English 
word  in  the  dictionary  is  the  definition  of  the  Latin 
word  it  answers,  and  that  motion  is  a  definition  of  motus. 
Nor  will  the  successive  application  of  the  parts  of  the 
superficies  of  one  body  to  those  of  another,  which  the 
Cartesians  give  us,  prove  a  much  better  definition  of  mo- 
tion, when  well  examined. 

Light.  ^10.  "  The  act  of  perspicuous,"  as  far 
forth  as  perspicuous^"  is  another  peripatetic  definition  of 
a  simple  idea ;  which  though  not  more  absurd  than  the 
former  of  motion,  yet  betrays  its  uselessness  and  insig- 
nificancy more  plainly,  because  experience  will  easily 
convince  any  one,  that  it  cannot  make  the  meaning  of  the 
word  light  (which  it  pretends  to  define)  at  all  understood 
by  a  blind  man ;  but  the  definition  of  motion  appears 
not  at  first  sight  so  useless,  Ix^cause  it  escapes  this  way 
of  trial.  For  this  simple  idea,  entering  by  the  touch 
as  well  as  sight,  it  is  impossible  to  show  an  example 
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of  any  one,  who  has  no  other  way  to  'get  the  idea 
of  motion,  but  barely  by  the  definition  of  that  name. 
Those  who  tell  us,  that  light  is  a  great  number  of 
little  globules,  striking  briskly  on  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,    speak  more  intelligibly  than  the  schools;    but 
yet  these  words  ever  so  well  understood  would  make 
the  idea  the  word  light  stands  for  no  more  known  to 
a  man  that  understands  it  not  before,  than  if  one  should 
tell  him,  that  light  was  nothing  but  a  company  of  little 
tennis-balls,    which   fairies  all  day  long  struck  with 
rackets  against  some   men's    foreheads,    whilst    they 
passed   by  others.     For    granting  this  explication   of 
the  thing    to  be   true ;   yet  the  idea  of  the  cause  of 
light,  if  we  had  it  ever  so  exact,  would  no  more  give  us 
the  idea  of  light  itself,  as  it  is  such  a  particular  percep- 
tion in  us,  than  the  idea  of  the  figure  and  motion  of  a 
sharp  piece  of  steel  would  give  us  the  idea  of  that  pain 
which  it  is  able  to  cause  in  us.     For  the  cause  of  any 
sensation,  and  the  sensation  itself,  in  all  the  simple  ideas 
of  one  sense,  are  two  ideas ;  and  two  ideas  so  different 
and  distant  one  from  another,  that  no  two  can  be  moi'e 
so.     And  therefore  should  Des  Cartes's  globules  strike 
ever  so  long  on  the  retina  of  a  man,  who  was  blind  by 
a  gutta  serena,  he  would  thereby  never  have  any  idea 
of  light,  or  any  thing  approaching  it,  though  he  under- 
stood what  little  globules  were,  and  what  striking  on 
another  body  was,  ever  so  well.     And  therefore  the 
Cartesians  very  well  distinguish  between  that  light  which 
is  the  cause  of  that  sensation  in  us,  and  the  idea  which 
is  produced  in  us  by  it,  and  is  that  which  is  properly 
light. 

^11.  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  shown,  simple  ideas 
are  only  to  be  got  by  those  impressions  ob-  why  unde- 
jects  themselves  make  on  our  minds,  by  the  finable,  far- 
proper  inlets   appointed   to  each  sort.      If  t^er  explain- 
they  are  not  received  this  way,  all  the  words 
in  the  world,  made  use  of  to  explain  or  define  any  of 
their  names,  will  never  be  able  to  produce  in  us  the 
idea  it  stands  for.     For  words  being  sounds  can  pro- 
duce in  us  no  other  simple  ideas,  than  of  those  very 
sounds ;  nor  excite  any  in  us,  but  by  that  voluntary 
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connexion  which  is  known  to  be  between  them  and 
those  simple  ideas,  which  common  use  has  made  them 
signs  of.     He  that  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  try  if  any 
words  can  give  him  the  taste  of  a  pine-apple,  and  make 
him  have  the  true  idea  of  the  relish  of  that  celebrated 
delicious  fruit.     So  far  as  he  is  told  it  has  a  resemblance 
with  any  tastes,  whereof  he  has  the  ideas  already  in  his 
memory,  imprinted  there  by  sensible  objects  not  stran- 
gers to  his  palate,  so  far  may  he  approach  that  resem- 
blance in  his  mind.     But  this  is  not  giving  us  that  idea 
by  a  definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  simple  ideas 
by  their  known  names ;  which  will  be  still  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  tnie  taste  of  that  fruit  itself.     In  light 
and  colours,  and  all  other  simple  ideas,  it  is  the  same 
thing ;  for  the  signification  of  sounds  is  not  natural, 
but  only  imposed  and  arbitrary.     And  no  definition 
of  light,  or  redness,  is  more  fitted,  or  able  to  produce 
either  of  those  ideas  in  us,  than  the  sound  light  or 
red  by  itself.     For  to  hope  to  produce  an   idea  of 
light,  or  colour,  by  a  sound,   however  formed,    is  to 
expect  that  sounds  should  be  visible,  or  colours  audible, 
and  to  make  the  ears  do  the  ofiice  of  all  the   other 
senses.     Which  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  we  might 
taste,  smell,  and  see  by  the  ears ;  a  sort  of  philosophy 
worthy  only  of  Sancho  Panca,  who  had  the  faculty  to 
see  Dulcinea  by  hearsay.     And  therefore  he  that  has 
not  before  received  into  his  mind,  by  the  proper  inlet, 
the  simple  idea  which  any  word  stands  for,  can  never 
come  to  know  the  signification  of  that  word  by  any 
other  words  or  sounds  whatsoever,  put  together  accord- 
ing to  any  rules  of  definition.     The  only  way  is  by 
applying  to  his  senses  the  proi)er  object,  and  so  pro- 
ducing that  idea  in  him,  for  which  he  has  learned  the 
name  already.     A  studious  blind  man,  who  had  mig]i- 
tily   beat  his  head    about   visible   objects,   and   made 
use  of  the  explication  of  his  books  and  friends,  to  un- 
derstand those  names  of  light  and  colours,  which  often 
came  in  his  way,  bragged  one  day,  that  he  now  under- 
stood what  scarlet  signified.     Upon  which  his  friend 
demanding,  what  scarlet  was  ?  the  blind  man  answered, 
Jt  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Just  such  an  under* 
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standing  of  the  name  of  any  other  simple  idea  will 
have,  who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a  definition, 
other  words  made  use  of  to  explain  it. 

^12.  The  case  is  quite  otherwise  in  com- 
plex ideas ;  which  consisting  of  several  sim-  jf""'^ 
pie  ones,  it  is  in  the  power  of  words,  stand-  in  comples 
ing  for  the  several  ideas  that  make  that  ideas,  by 
composition,  to  imprint  complex  ideas  in  instances  of 
the  mind,  which  were  never  there  before,  rainbow, 
and  so  make  their  names  be  understood. 
In  such  collections  of  ideas,  passing  under  one  name, 
-  definition,  or  the  teaching  the  signification  of  one  word 
liy  several  others,  has  place,  and  may  make  us  under- 
stand the  names  of  things,  which  never  came  within 
the  reach  of  our  senses;  and  frame  ideas  suitable  to 
those  in  other  men's  minds,  when  they  use  those  names : 
provided  that  none  of  the  terms  of  the  definition  stand 
for  any  such  simple  ideas,  which  he  to  whom  the  expli- 
cation is  made  has  never  yet  had  in  his  thought.  Thus 
the  word  statue  may  be  explained  to  a  bUnd  man  by 
other  words,  ivhen  picture  cannot;  his  senses  having 
given  him  the  idea  of  figure,  but  not  of  colours,  which 
therefore  words  cannot  excite  in  him.  This  gained  the 
pnze  to  the  painter  against  the  statuary :  each  of  which 
contending  for  the  excellency  of  his  art,  and  the  statu- 
ary bragging  that  his  was  to  be  preferred,  because  it 
.  reached  farther,  and  even  those  who  had  lost  their  eyes 
ktxiuld  yet  perceive  the  excellency  of  it,  the  painter 
H  «greed  to  refer  himself  to  the  judgment  of  a  Wind  man; 
■'  who  being  brought  where  there  was  a  statue,  made  by 
the  one,  and  a  picture  drawn  by  the  other,  he  was  first 
led  to  the  statue,  in  which  he  traced  with  his  liands  all 

Ilhe  lineaments  of  the  face  and  body,  and  with  great 
^admiration  applauded  the  skill  of  the  workman.  But 
fcing  led  to  the  picture,  and  having  his  hands  laid 
Upon  it,  was  told,  that  now  he  touched  the  head,  and 
^hen  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  &c.  as  his  hands  moved 
■over  the  parts  of  the  picture  on  the  cloth,  without 
■^nding  any  the  least  distinction  :  whereupon  he  cried 
out,  that  certainly  that  must  needs  be  a  very  admirable 
jjpd  divine  piece  of  workmanship,  which  could  repre- 
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sent  to  them  all  those  parts^  where  he  could  neither  feel 
nor  perceive  any  thing. 

§  13.  He  that  should  use  the  word  rainbow  to  one 
who  knew  all  those  colours,  but  jet  had  never  seen 
that  phaenomenon,  would,  by  enumerating  the  figure, 
largeness,  position  and  order  of  the  colours,  so  well 
define  that  word,  that  it  might  be  perfectly  under- 
stood. But  yet  that  definition,  how  exact  and  perfect 
soever,  would  never  make  a  blind  man  understand  it ; 
because  several  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  that  com- 
plex one,  being  such  as  he  never  received  by  sensation 
and  experience,  no  words  are  able  to  excite  them  in  his 
mind. 
^,  ^14.  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  showed. 

The  same  lu^u  •  x»  ^t 

of  complex  ^^^  ^"v  ^  g^t  by  expenence,  from  those 
ideas  when  objects,  which  are  proper  to  produce  in  us 
to  be  made  those  perceptions.  When  by  this  means  we 
b^  wo^^  have  our  minds  stored  with  them,  and  know 
the  names  for  them,  then  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  define,  and  by  definition  to  understand  the 
names  of  complex  ideas,  that  are  made  up  of  them. 
But  when  any  term  stands  for  a  simple  idea,  that  a  man 
has  never  yet  had  in  his  mind,  it  is  impossible  by  any 
words  to  make  known  its  meaning  to  him.  When  any 
term  stands  for  an  idea  a  man  is  acquainted  with,  but 
is  ignorant  that  that  term  is  the  sign  of  it ;  there  ano- 
ther name,  of  the  same  idea  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to,  may  make  him  understand  its  meaning.  But 
in  no  case  whatsoever  is  any  name,  of  any  simple  idea, 
capable  of  a  definition. 

4.  Names  of  M^'  Fourthly,  But  though  the  names 
simple  ideas  of  simple  ideas,  have  not  the  help  of  defini- 
least  doubt-  tion  to  determine  their  signification,  yet 
^"^  that  hinders  not  but  that  they  are  generally 

less  doubtful  and  uncertain,  than  those  of  mixed  modes 
and  substances:  because  they  standing  only  for  one  sim- 
ple perception,  men,  for  the  most  part,  easily  and  per- 
fectly agree  in  their  signification,  and  there  is  little 
room  for  mistake  and  wrangling  about  their  meaning. 
He  that  knows  once  that  whiteness  is  the  name  of  that 
colour  he  has  observed  in  snow  or  milkj  will  not  be 
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apt  to  misapply  that  word,  as  long  as  he  retains  that 
idea;  which  when  he  has  quite  lost,  he  is  not  apt  to 
mistake  the  meaning  of  it,  but  perceives  he  under- 
stands it  not.  There  is  neither  a  multiplicity  of  sim- 
ple ideas  to  he  put  together,  which  makes  the  doubt- 
fulness in  the  names  of  mixed  modes ;  nor  a  supposed, 
but  an  unknown  real  essence,  with  properties  depending 
thereon,  the  precise  number  whereof  is  also  unknown, 
which  makes  the  difficulty  in  the  names  of  substances. 
But  on  the  contrary,  in  simple  ideas  the  whole  signifi- 
cation of  the  name  is  known  at  once,  and  consists  not  of 
parts,  whereof  more  or  less  being  put  in,  the  idea  may 
be  varied,  and  so  the  signification  of  name  be  obscure 
or  uncertain. 

^16.  Fifthly,   This  farther  may  be  ob-  ,  „.     , 
served   concernmg   simple  ideas    and   their  iaeashave 
names,  that  they  have  but  few  ascents  in  few  Mccnts 
linefi  prsedicamentali  (as  they  call  it)  from  ui  Hneft  pnc- 


The  reason  whereof  is,  that  the  lowest  species  being 
lint  one  simple  idea,  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  it ;  that 
so  the  difference  being  taken  away  it  may  agree  with 
some  other  thing  in  one  idea  common  to  them  both ; 
which,  having  one  name,  is  the  genus  of  the  other 
two:  V.  g.  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  left  out  of  the 
idea  of  white  and  red,  to  make  them  agree  in  one 
common  appearance,  and  so  have  one  general  name ; 
as  rationality  being  left  out  of  the  complex  idea  of 
man,  makes  it  agree  with  brute,  in  the  more  general 
i{lea  and  name  of  animal :  and  therefore  when  to  avoid 
unpleasant  enumerations,  men  would  comprehend  both 
white  and  red,  and  several  other  such  simple  ideas,  un- 
der one  general  name,  they  have  been  fain  to  do  it  by 
a  word,  which  denotes  only  the  way  they  get  into  tlie 
mind.  For  when  white,  red,  and  yellow,  are  all  com- 
prehended under  the  genus  or  name  colour,  it  signifies 
no  more  but  such  ideas  as  are  produced  in  the  mind 
only  by  the  sight,  and  have  entrance  only  through  the 
eyes.  And  when  they  would  frame  yet  a  more  general 
term,  to  comprehend  botli  colours  and  sounds,  and  the 
like  simple  ideas,  they  do  it  by  a  word  that  signifies  aU 


^ 
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such  as  come  into  the  mind  only  by  one  sense :  and  so 
the  general  term  quality,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
comprehends  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  tan- 
gible qualities,  with  distinction  from  extension,  num- 
ber, motion,  pleasure,  and  pain,  which  make  impres- 
sions on  the  mind,  and  introduce  their  ideas  by  more 
senses  than  one. 

6  Names  of  §  17.  Sixthly,  The  names  of  simple  ideas, 
simple  ideas  substances,  and  mixed  modes  have  also  this 
not  at  all  ar-  difference ;  that  those  of  mixed  modes  stand 
Intrary.  f^p  ideas  perfectly  arbitrary ;  those  of  sub- 
stances are  not  perfectly  so,  but  refer  to  a  pattern, 
though  with  some  latitude ;  and  those  of  simple  ideas 
are  perfectly  taken  from  the  existence  of  things,  and  are 
not  arbitrary  at  all.  Which,  what  difference  it  makes 
in  the  significations  of  their  names,  we  shall  see  in  the 
following  chapters. 

The  names  of  simple  modes  differ  little  from  those  of 
simple  ideas. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  and  Relatioiis. 

rp,  ,        ^1.  The   names  of  mixed   modes   be- 

for  ^street  ^"ff  general,  they  stand,  as  has  been  shown, 
ideas^  as  for  sorts  or  species  of  things,  each  of  which 
other  gene-  jj^s  its  peculiar  essence.  The  essences  of 
names.  \\^^q  species  also,  as  has  been  showed,  are 
nothing  but  the  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind^  to  which 
the  name  is  annexed.  Thus  far  the  names  and  es- 
sences of  mixed  modes  have  nothing  but  what  is 
common  to  them  with  other  ideas :  but  if  we  take  a 
little  nearer  survey  of  them,  we  shall  find  that  they  have 
something  peculiar,  which  perhaps  may  deserve  our 
attention. 
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^  2.  The  first  particularity    I  shall   oh-  j  ^^^  -^^^^ 

serve  in  them,  is,  that  the  abstract  ideas,  they  stand 

or,  if  you  please,  the  essences  of  the  several  for  are  made 

species  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  un-  ''?  ^^^  " 


dei'standing,  wherein  tliey  differ  from  tliose 


derstoniliag. 


of  simple  ideas  :  in  which  sort  the  mind  has  no  power  to 
make  any  one,  but  only  receives  such  as  are  presented  to 
it,  by  the  real  existence  of  things,  operating  upon  it. 

^  3.  In  the  next  place,  tliese  essences  of  g,  Maj^  ^._ 
the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  not  only  bitmrily, 
made  by  tlie  mind,  but  made  very  arbitra-  "'"'  without 
rily,  made  without  ])atterns,  or  reference  ^^  """' 
to  any  real  existence.  Wherein  tbey  difler  from  those 
of  substances,  which  carry  with  them  the  supposition 
of  some  real  being,  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to 
which  they  are  conformable.  But  in  its  complex  ideas 
of  mixed  modes,  the  mind  takes  a  liberty  not  to  follow  y  | 
the  existence  of  things  exactly.  It  unites  and  retains 
certain  collections,  as  so  many  distinct  specific  ideas, 
whilst  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  nature,  and  are  as 
jilainly  suggested  by  outward  things,  pass  neglected, 
without  particular  names  or  specifications.  Nor  does  the 
mind,  in  these  of  mixed  modes,  as  in  the  complex  idea 
of  substances,  examine  them  by  the  real  existence  of 
things;  or  verify  them  by  patterns,  containing  such  pe- 
culiar compositions  in  nature.  To  know  whether  his 
idea  of  adultery  or  incest  be  right,  will  a  man  seek  it 
any  where  amongst  things  existing  ?  Or  is  it  true,  be- 
cause any  one  has  been  witness  to  such  an  action  ?  No  ; 
but  it  suffices  here,  that  men  have  put  together  such  a 
collection  into  one  complex  idea,  that  makes  the  arche- 
type and  specific  idea,  whether  ever  any  such  action 
were  committed  in  rerum  natura  or  no. 

^  4.  To  understand  this  right,  we  must 
consider  wherein  this  making  of  these  com-  ^  "^  *  '^  '* 
plex  ideas  consists ;  and  that  is  not  in  the  mak- 
ing any  new  idea,  but  putting  together  those  which  the 
mind  had  before.  Wherein  the  mind  does  these  three 
things  :  first,  it  chooses  a  certain  number  :  secondly,  it 
gives  them  connexion,  and  makes  them  into  one  idea  : 
thirdly,  it  ties  them  together  by  a  name.     If  we  examine 
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how  the  mind  proceeds  in  these,  and  what  liberty  it 
takes  in  them,  we  shall  easily  observe  how  these  es- 
sences of  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  the  workman- 
ship of  the  mind ;  and  consequently^  that  the  species 
themselves  are  of  men's  miaking. 
^  .^     ,  ^5.  No  body  can  doubt  but  that  these 

Evidently       -j  r»       •      j  j  j      i. 

tMtnay/m  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  a  vo- 
that  the  idea  luntary  collection  of  ideas  put  together  in 
is  often  be-  the  mind,  independent  from  any  original 
y^i^^'  patterns  in  nature,  who  will  but  reflect 
that  this  sort  of  complex  ideas  may  be 
made,  abstracted,  and  have  names  given  them,  and  so 
a  species  be  constituted,  before  any  one  individual  of 
that  species  ever  existed.  Who  can  doubt  but  the  ideas 
of  sacrilege  or  adultery  might  be  framed  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  have  names  given  them ;  and  so  these  spe- 
cies of  mixed  modes  be  constituted,  before  either  of 
them  was  ever  committed ;  and  might  be  as  well  dis- 
coursf^d  of  and  reasoned  about,  and  as  certain  truths 
discovered  of  them,  whibt  yet  they  had  no  being  but 
in  the  understanding,  as  well  as  now,  that  they  have 
but  too  frequently  a  real  existence?  Whereby  it  is 
plain,  how  much  the  sorts  of  mixed  modes  are  the 
creatures  of  the  understanding,  where  they  have  a  being 
as  subservient  to  all  the  ends  of  real  truth  and  know- 
ledge, as  when  they  really  exist :  and  we  cannot  doubt 
but  law-makers  have  often  made  laws  about  species  (jS 
actions,  which  were  only  the  creatures  of  their  own  un-^ 
derstandings ;  beings  that  had  no  other  existence  but  in 
their  own  minds.  And  I  think  nobody  can  deny,  but 
that  the  resurrection  was  a  species  of  mixed  modes  in 
the  mind,  before  it  really  existed. 
Instances ;  §  6.  To  see  how  arbitrarily  these  essences 
murder,  in-  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  mind,  we 
cest,  stab-  ueed  but  take  a  view  of  almost  any  of  them. 
^^'  A  little  looking  into  them  will  satisfy  us, 

that  it  is  the  mind  that  combines  several  scattered 
independent  ideas  into  one  complex  one,  and,  by 
the  common  name  it  gives  them,  makes  them  the  es- 
sence of  a  certain  species,  without  regulating  itself  by 
any  connexion  they  have  in  nature.    For  what  greater 


K 
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connexion  in  nature  has  the  idea  of  a  man,  than  the 
idea  of  a  sheep,  with  killing;  that  this  is  made  a  parti- 
cular species  of  action,  signified  by  the  word  murder, 
and  the  other  not  ?  Or  what  union  is  there  in  nature 
between  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  a  father  with  kill- 
ing, than  that  of  a  son,  or  neighbour;  that  those  are 
combined  into  one  complex  idea,  and  thereby  made  the 
essence  of  the  distinct  species  parricide,  whilst  the  other 
make  no  distinct  species  at  all  ?  lint  though  they  have 
made  killing  a  man's  father,  or  mother,  a  distinct  spe- 
cies from  killing  his  son,  or  daughter;  yet  in  some 
other  cases,  son  and  daughter  are  taken  in  too,  as  well 
as  father  and  mother:  and  they  are  all  equally  compre- 
hended in  the  same  species,  as  in  that  of  incest.  Thus 
the  mind  In  mixed  modes  arbitrarily  unites  into  com- 
plex ideas  such  as  it  finds  convenient ;  whilst  others  that 
have  altogether  as  much  union  in  naiure,  are  left  loose, 
and  never  combined  into  one  idea,  because  they  have  no 
need  of  one  name.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the  mind  by 
its  free  choice  gives  a  connexion  to  a  certain  number  of 
ideas,  which  in  nature  have  no  more  union  with  one 
another,  than  others  that  it  leaves  out:  why  else  is  the 
part  of  the  weapon,  the  beginning  of  the  wound  is  made 
with,  taken  notice  of  to  make  the  distinct  species  called 
stabbing,  and  the  figure  anil  matter  of  the  weapon  left 
out?  I  do  not  say,  this  is  done  without  reason,  as  we 
shall  see  more  hy  and  by ;  Itut  this  I  say,  that  it  is  done 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  mind,  pursuing  its  own  ends  j 
and  that  therefore  these  species  of  mixed  modes  ai'e  the 
workmanship  of  the  understanding :  and  there  is  nothing 
more  evident,  than  that,  for  tiie  most  part,  in  the  fram- 
ing these  ideas  the  mind  searches  not  its  patterns  in  na- 
ture, nor  refers  the  ideas  it  makes  to  the  real  existence  cf 
things  ;  but  puts  such  tngethei',  as  may  best  serve  its  own 
purposes,  without  tying  itself  to  a  precise  imitation  of 
any  thing  that  really  exists. 

§  7.    But   though   these   complex    ideas,  Butwlllsub- 
or  essences  of  mixed  modes,  depend  on  the  servient  to 
mind,  and  are  made  by  it  with  great  liber-  the  end  of 
ty;  yet  they  are  net  made  at  random,  and    ""K""^- 
jumbled  together  witliout  any  reason  at  all.    Though. 
,     vol,.  /.  2  H 
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these  complex  ideas  be  not  always  copied  from  nature, 
yet  they  are  always  suited  to  the  end  for  which  abstract 
ideas  are  made :  and  though  they  be  combinations 
made  of  ideas  that  are  loose  enough^  and  have  as  little 
union  in  themselves,  as  several  other  to  which  the 
mind  never  gives  a  connexion  that  combines  them  into 
one  idea ;  yet  they  are  always  made  for  the  convenience 
of  communication,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  language. 
The  use  of  language  is  by  short  sounds  to  signify  with 
ease  and  dispatch  general  conceptions :  wherein  not 
only  abundance  of  particulars  may  be  contained,  but 
also  a  great  variety  of  independent  ideas  collected  into 
one  complex  one.  In  the  making  therefore  of  the  spe- 
cies of  mixed  modes,  men  have  had  regard  only  to 
such  combinations  as  they  had  occasion  to  mention  one 
to  another.  Those  they  have  combined  into  distinct 
complex  ideas^  and  given  names  to  ;  whilst  others,  that 
in  nature  have  as  near  an  union,  are  left  loose  and  unre- 
garded. For  to  go  no  farther  than  human  actions 
themselves,  if  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas 
of  all  the  varieties  might  be  observed  in  them,  the 
number  must  be  infinite,  and  the  memory  confounded 
with  the  plenty,  as  well  as  overcharged  to  little  pur- 
pose. It  suffices  that  men  make  and  name  so  many 
complex  ideas  of  these  mixed  modes,  as  they  find  they 
have  occasion  to  have  names  for,  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rence of  their  affairs.  If  they  join  to  the  idea  of  kill- 
ing the  idea  of  father,  or  mother,  and  so  make  a 
distinct  species  from  killing  a  man's  son  or  neighbour, 
it  is  because  of  the  different  heinousness  of  the  crime, 
and  the  distinct  punishment  is  due  to  the  murdering  a 
man's  father  and  mother,  different  from  what  ought  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  murder  of  a  son  or  neighbour  ;  and 
therefore  they  find  it  necessary  to  mention  it  by  a  dis- 
tinct name,  which  is  the  end  of  making  that  distinct 
combination.  But  though  the  ideas  of  mother  and 
daughter  are  so  differently  treated,  in  reference  to  the 
idea  of  killing,  that  the  one  is  joined  with  it,  to  make 
a  distinct  abstract  idea  with  a  name,  and  so  a  distinct 
species,  and  the  other  not;  yet  in  respect  of  carnal 
knowledge,  they  are  both  taken  in  under  incest :  and 
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that  still  for  the  same  convenience  of  expressing  under 
one  name,  and  reckonin^f  of  one  species,  such  unclean 
mixtures  as  have  a  pecuUar  turpitude  beyond  others; 
and  this  to  avoid  circumlocutions  and  tedious  descrip- 
tions. 

1^  8.  A  moderate  skill  in  different  Ian-  wTiereofthe 
guages  will  easily  satisfy  one  of  the  truth  of  intransluta- 
this,  it  being  so  obvious  to  observe  great  store  Uo  words 
of  words  in  one  language,  which  have  not  "' ^'^^"^ 
any  that  answer  them  in  another.  Which  arc^n  proof, 
l>lainly  shows,  that  those  of  one  country, 
by  their  customs  and  manner  of  life,  have  found  occa- 
sion to  make  several  complex  ideas,  and  given  names 
to  them,  which  others  never  collected  into  specific  ideas. 
This  could  not  have  happened,  if  these  species  were 
the  steady  workmanship  of  nature,  and  not  collections 
made  and  abstracted  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  naming, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  communication.  The  terms 
of  our  law,  which  are  not  empty  sounds,  will  hardly 
find  words  that  answer  them  in  the  Spanish  or  Italian, 
no  scanty  languages ;  much  less,  I  think,  could  any 
one  translate  them  into  the  Caribbee  or  Westoe  tongues: 
and  the  Versura  of  the  Romans,  or  Corban  of  the  Jews, 
have  no  words  in  other  languages  to  answer  them  :  the 
reason  whereof  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  said.  Nay, 
if  we  look  a  little  more  nearly  into  this  matter,  and  ex- 
actly compare  different  languages,  we  shall  find,  that 
though  they  have  words  which  in  translations  and  dic- 
tionaries are  supposed  to  answer  one  another,  yet  there 
is  scarce  one  of  ten  amongst  the  names  of  complex  ideas, 
especially  of  mixed  modes,  that  stands  for  the  s;ime  pre- 
cise idea,  which  the  word  does  that  in  dictionaries  it  is 
rendered  by.  There  arc  no  ideas  more  common,  and 
less  compounded,  than  the  measures  of  time,  extension, 
and  weight,  and  the  Latin  names,  liora,  pes,  libra,  are 
without  difficulty  rendered  hy  the  English  names,  hour, 
font,  and  pound  :  but  yet  there  is  nothing  more  evident, 
than  that  the  ideas  a  Roman  annexed  to  these  Latin 
names,  were  very  far  different  from  those  which  an  En- 
glishman expresses  by  those  English  ones.  And  if  either 
of  these  should  make  use  of  the  measures  tliat  those  a€  \ 
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the  other  language  designed  by  their  names,  he  would 
be  quite  out  in  his  account.  These  are  too  sensible 
proofs  to  be  doubted  ;  and  we  shall  find  this  much  more 
so,  in  the  names  of  more  abstract  and  compounded  ideas, 
such  as  are  the  greatest  part  of  those  which  make  up 
moral  discourses :  whose  names,  when  men  come  curi- 
ously to  compare  with  those  they  are  translated  into, 
in  other  languages,  they  will  find  very  few  of  them  ex- 
actly to  correspond  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  signifi- 
cations. 

This  shows  §  ^'  '^^^  reason  why  I  take  so  particular 
species  to  be  notice  of  this,  is,  that  we  may  not  be  mis- 
made  for  taken  about  genera  and  species,  and  their 
Gommumca-  essences,  as  if  they  were  things  regularly 
and  constantly  made  by  nature,  and  had  a 
real  existence  in  things :  when  they  appear,  upon  a 
more  wary  survey,  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  artifice  of 
the  understanding,  for  the  easier  signifying  such  collec- 
tions of  ideas,  as  it  should  often  have  occasion  to  com- 
municate by  one  general  term ;  under  which  divers 
particulars,  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abstract 
idea,  might  be  comprehended.  And  if  the  doubtful 
signification  of  the  word  species  may  make  it  sound 
harsh  to  some,  that  I  say  the  species  of  mixed  modes 
are  made  by  the  understanding;  yet,  I  think,  it  can 
by  nobody  be  denied,  that  it  is  the  mind  makes  those 
abstract  complex  ideas,  to  which  specific  names  are 
jgiven.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  the  mind 
'  makes  the  patterns  for  sorting  and  naming  of  things,  I 
leave  it  to  be  considered  who  makes  the  boundaries  of 
the  sort  or  species ;  since  with  me  species  and  sort  have 
no  other  difference  than  that  of  a  Latin  and  English 
idiom. 

In  mixed  §  10.  The  ne,ar  relation    that  there  is 

modes  it  is  between  species,  essences,  and  their  general 
the  name  name,  at  least  in  mixed  modes,  will  farther 
SmbiSatiii^  appear,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the 
together,  name  that  seems  to  preserve  those  essences, 
and  makes  it  and  give  them  their  lasting  duration.  For 
a  species.  ^jjg  connexion  between  the  loose  parts  of 
\hose  complex  ideas  being  made  by  the  mind,   this 
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union,  which  has  no  particular  foundation  in  nature, 
would  cease  again,  were  there  not  something  that  did, 
as  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and  keep  the  jiavts  from 
scattering.  Though  therefore  it  he  the  mind  that 
makes  the  collection,  it  is  the  name  which  is  as  it  were 
the  knot  that  ties  them  fast  together.  What  a  vast  va- 
riety of  different  ideas  does  the  woi'd  triumphus  hold 
together,  and  deliver  to  ns  as  one  species  ?  Had  this 
name  heen  never  made,  or  quite  lost,  we  might,  no 
douht,  have  had  desciiptions  of  what  passed  in  that  so- 
lemnity ;  but  yet,  1  think,  that  which  holds  those  dif- 
ferent parts  together,  in  the  unity  of  one  complex  idea, 
is  that  %'ery  word  annexed  to  it ;  without  which  the  se- 
veral parts  of  that  would  no  more  be  thought  to  make 
one  thing,  than  any  other  show,  which  having  nevtr 
been  made  but  once,  had  never  been  imited  uito  one 
complex  idea,  under  one  denomination.  How  much 
therefore,  in  mixed  modes,  the  unity  necessary  to  any 
essence  depends  on  the  mind,  and  how  much  the  conti- 
nuation and  fixing  of  that  unity  depends  on  the  name 
in  common  use  annexed  to  it,  I  leave  to  be  considered 
by  those  who  look  upon  essences  and  species  as  real  es- 
tablished things  in  nature. 

§  11.  Suitable  to  this,  we  find,  that  men  speaking 
of  mixed  modes,  seldom  imagine  or  take  any  other  for 
species  of  them,  hut  such  as  are  set  out  by  name  :  be- 
cause they  being  of  man's  making  only,  in  order  to 
naming,  no  such  species  are  taken  notice  of,  or  suppos- 
ed to  lie,  unless  a  name  be  joined  to  it,  as  the  sign  of 
man's  having  combined  into  one  idea  several  loose 
ones;  and  by  tiiat  name  giving  a  lasting  union  to  the 
parts,  which  could  otherwise  cease  to  have  any,  as  soon 
as  the  mind  laid  by  that  abstract  idea,  and  ceased  actu- 
ally to  think  on  it.  But  when  a  name  is  once  annexed 
to  it,  wherein  the  parts  of  that  complex  idea  have  a 
settled  and  permanent  union;  then  is  the  essence  as  it 
were  established,  and  the  species  looked  on  as  complete. 
For  to  what  purpose  should  the  memory  charge  itself 
with  such  compositions,  unless  it  were  by  abstraction  to 
make  them  general?    And  to  what  purpose  make  them 
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general,  unless  it  were  that  they  might  have  general 
names  for  the  convenience  of  discourse  and  communica- 
tion ?  Thus  we  see,  that  killing  a  man  with  a  sword 
or  a  hatchet,  are  looked  on  as  no  distinct  species  of  ac- 
tion :  but  if  the  point  of  the  sword  first  enter  the  body, 
it  passes  for  a  distinct  species,  where  it  has  a  distinct 
name ;  as  in  England,  in  whose  language  it  is  called 
stabbing :  but  in  another  country,  where  it  has  not  hap* 
pened  to  be  specified  under  a  peculiar  name,  it  passes 
not  for  a  distinct  species.  But  in  the  species  of  cor* 
poreal  substances,  though  it  be  the  mind  that  makes  the 
nominal  essence ;  yet  since  those  ideas  which  are  com* 
bined  in  it  are  supposed  to  have  an  union  in  nature, 
whether  the  mind  joins  them  or  no,  therefore  those  are 
looked  on  as  distinct  names,  without  any  operation  of 
the  mind,  either  abstracting  or  giving  a  name  to  that 
complex  idea. 

For  theori-  §  12.  Conformable  also  to  what  has  been 
ginals  of  Said  concerning  the  essences  of  the  species 
mixedmodos,  of  mixed  modes,  that  they  are  the  creatures 
wc  look  no     Qf  i^jjg  understanding,  rather  than  the  works 

farther  than       o        .  r*  ui       t  x      ^i_» 

the  mind  ^*  nature ;  conformable,  I  say,  to  this,  we 
which  also  find  that  their  names  lead  our  thoughts  to 
shows  them  the  mind,  and  no  farther.  When  we  speak 
wo^-man-  ^^  justice,  or  gi*atitude,  we  frame  to  our- 
ship  of  the  selves  no  imagination  of  any  thing  existing, 
understand-  which  we  would  conceive ;  but  our  thoughts 
^S*  terminate  in  the  abstract  ideas  of  those  vir- 

tues, and  look  no  farther :  as  they  do,  when  we  speak 
of  a  horse,  or  iron,  whose  specific  ideas  we  consider  not, 
as  barely  in  the  mind,  but  as  in  things  themselves, 
which  afford  the  original  patterns  of  those  ideas.  But 
in  mixed  modes,  at  least  the  most  considerable  parts  of 
them,  which  are  moral  beings,  we  consider  the  original 
patterns  as  being  in  the  mind ;  and  to  those  we  refer  for 
the  distinguishing  of  particular  beings  under  names. 
And  hence  I  think  it  is^  that  these  essences  of  the  spe- 
cies of  mixed  modes  are  by  a  more  particular  name  call- 
ed notions,  as,  by  a  peculiar  right,  appertaining  to  the 
understanding. 
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§  13.  Hence  likewise  we  may  leani,  why  Thtir  being 
the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  com-  mtide  by  the 
muiily  more  compounded  and  decompounded,  ['ndersiand- 
than  those  of  natural  substances.     Because  ^atteiiiH" 
they  being  the  workmanship  of  the  imder-  shows  tho 
standing,  pursuing  only  its  own  ends,  and  reason  why 
ibe  conveniency  of  expressing  in  short  those  ''i'^y"^f' 
ideas  it  would  make  known  to  another,  it 
does  with  great  liberty  unite  often  into  one  abstract 
idea  things  that  in  their  nature  have  no  coherence  ;  and 
s<»,  under  one  term,  bundle  together  a  great  variety  of 
compounded  and  decompounded  ideas.     Thus  the  name 
of  jirocession,  what  a  great  mixture  of  independent  ideas 
ui  persons,  habits,  tapers,  orders,  motions,  sounds,  docs 
it  contain  in  that  complex  one,  which  the  mind  of  man 
has  arhiti'arily  put  togethei',  to  express  by  that  one 
name  ?     Whereas  the  complex  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  sub- 
stances are  usually  made  up  of  only  a  small  number  of 
simple  ones ;  and  in  the  species  of  animals,  these  two, 
viz.  shape  and  voice,  commonly  make  the  whole  nomi- 
nal essence. 

\   14.    Another   thing  we  may  observe  Nnmesof 
from  what  has  been  said,  is,   that  the  names  iwised  modes 
of  mixed  modes  always  signify  (when  they  stand  always. 
have  any  determined  signification)  the  veal  e^scnw^"^ 
essences  of  their  species.    For  these  abstract 
ideas  being  the  workmanship  of  the  mind,  and  not  re- 
ferred to  the  real  existence  of  things,  there  is  no  sup- 
|)osition  of  any  thing  more  signified  by  that  name,  hut 
barely  that  complex  idea  the  mind  itself  has  formed, 
which  is  all  it  would  have  expressed  by  it :  and  is  that 
on  which  all  the  properties  of  the  species  depend,  and 
from  which  alone  they  all  flow  :  and  so  in  these  the  real 
and  nominal  essence  is  the  same  ;  which  of  what  con- 
cernment it  is  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  general  truth, 
we  shall  see  hereafter, 

§  15.  This  also  may  show  us  the  reason,  ^r^    .,  . 
why  for  the  most  part  the  names  of  mixed  nnnios  are 
modes  are  got,  before  the  ideas  they  stand  usiially  got 
for  are  perfectly   known.       Because   there  J^'*"^  their, 
being  no  species  of  these  ordinarily  taken 
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notice  of,  but  what  have  names;  and  those  wp^ 
cies,  or  rather  their  essences,  being  abstract;  comfjex 
ideas  made  arbitrarily  by  the  mind ;  it  is  convenient,  if 
not  necessary,  to  know  the  names,  before  one  endea- 
vour to  frame  these  complex  ideas :  unless  a  man  will 
fill  his  head  with  a  company  of  abstract  complex  ideas, 
which  others  having  no  names  for,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with,  but  to  lay  by  and  forget  again.  I  confess,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  languages  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
idea,  before  one  gave  it  the  name :  and  so  it  is  still, 
where  making  a  new  complex  idea,  one  also,  by  giving 
it  a  new  name,  makes  a  new  woixl.  But  this  concerns 
not  languages  made,  which  have  generally  pretty  well 
provided  for  ideas,  which  men  have  frequent  occasion 
to  have  and  communicate :  and  in  such,  I  ask,  whether 
it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that  children  learn  the 
names  of  mixed  modes,  before  they  have  their  ideas? 
What  one  of  a  thousand  ever  frames  the  abstract  ideas 
of  glory  and  ambition,  before  he  has  heard  the  names  of 
them  ?  In  simple  ideas  and  substances  I  grant  it  is 
otherwise ;  which  being  such  ideas  as  have  a  real  exist* 
ence  and  union  in  nature,  the  ideas  and  names  are  got 
one  before  the  other,  as  it  happens. 
Reason  of  ^16.  What  has  been  said  here  of  mixed 

my  being  so  modes  is  with  very  little  difference  applica- 
lar^  on  this  |jle  also  to  relations ;  which,  since  every 
suqjec  .  j^^^  himself  may  observe,  I  may  spare  my- 
self the  pains  to  enlarge  on :  especially,  since  what  I 
have  here  said  concerning  words  in  this  third  book, 
will  possibly  be  thought  by  some  to  be  much  more 
than  what  so  slight  a  subject  required.  I  allow  it  might 
be  brought  into  a  narrower  compass :  but  I  was  willing 
to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that  appears  to  me 
new,  and  a  little  out  of  the  way,  (I  am  sure  it  is  one 
I  thought  not  of  when  I  began  to  write)  that  by  search- 
ing it  to  the  bottom,  and  turning  it  on  every  side, 
some  part  or  other  might  meet  with  eveiy  one's 
thoughts,  and  give  occasion  to  the  most  averse  or 
negligent  to  reflect  on  a  general  miscarriage ;  which, 
though  of  great  consequence,  is  little  taken  notice  of. 
When  it  is  considered  what  a  pudder  is  pfiade  ^bout 
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essences,  and  how  much  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  dis- 
course, and  conversation  are  pestered  and  disordered  hy 
the  careless  and  confused  use  and  application  of  words, 
it  will  perhaps  lie  thought  worth  while  thoroughly  to 
lay  it  open.  And  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  have  dwelt 
long  on  an  argument  which  I  think  tlierefore  needs  to  be 
inculcated ;  because  the  faults,  men  are  usually  guilty 
of  in  this  kind,  are  not  only  the  greatest  hindrances  of 
true  knowledge,  but  arc  so  well  thought  of  as  to  pass 
for  it.  Men  would  often  see  what  a  small  pittance  of 
reason  and  truth,  or  possibly  none  at  all,  is  mixed  with 
those  huffing  opinions  they  are  swelled  with,  if  they 
would  but  look  beyond  fashionable  sounds,  and  observe 
what  ideas  are,  or  are  not  comprehended  under  those 
words  with  which  they  are  so  armed  at  all  points,  and 
with  which  they  so  confidently  lay  about  them.  1  shall 
imagine  I  have  done  some  service  to  truth,  peace,  and 
learning,  if,  by  any  enlargement  on  this  subject,  I  can 
make  men  reflect  on  their  own  use  of  language;  and 
give  them  reason  to  sHS|3ect,  that  since  it  is  frequent  for 
others,  it  may  also  he  iwssible  for  them  to  have  some- 
times very  good  and  ap|)rovcd  words  in  their  mouths 
and  writings,  with  very  uncertain,  little,  or  no  significa- 
tion. And  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  them  to 
be  wary  herein  themselves,  and  not  to  be  unwilling  to 
have  them  examined  by  othei's.  With  this  design  there- 
fore I  shall  go  on  with  what  I  have  farther  to  say  toii- 
ceming  this  matter. 


CHAP.  VI. 

t^  Of  the  Names  of  Snhtaiiccs. 

-    §  1.  The  common  names  of  substances,  xbeci 
ns  well  as  other  general  terms,  stand  for  namcsirfsub- 
aorts;  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  being  J 
made  signs  of  such  complex  ideas,  wherein 
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several  particular  substances  do,  or  might  agree,  by  vir* 
tue  of  which  they  are  capable  of  being  comprehended 
in  one  common  conception,  and  signified  by  one  name. 
I  say,  do  or  might  agree :  for  though  there  be  but  one 
sun  existing  in  the  world,  yet  the  idea  of  it  being  ab- 
stracted, so  that  more  substances  (if  there  were  several) 
might  each  agree  in  it ;  it  is  as  much  a  sort,  as  if  there 
were  as  many  suns  as  there  are  stars^  They  want  not 
their  reasons  who  think  there  are,  and  that  each  fixed 
star  would  answer  the  idea  the  name  sun  stands  for,  to 
one  who  was  placed  in  a  due  distance ;  which,  by  the 
way,  may  show  us  how  much  the  sorts,  or,  if  you  please, 
genera  and  species  of  things  (for  those  Latin  terms  sig- 
nify to  me  no  more  than  the  English  word  sort)  depend 
on  such  collections  of  ideas  as  men  have  made,  and  not 
on  the  real  nature  of  things ;  since  it  is  not  impossible 
but  that,  in  propriety  of  speech,  that  might  be  a  sun  to 
one»  which  is  a  star  to  another. 

The  essence  §  £•  I'h^  measure  and  boundary  of  each 
of  each  sort  sort,  or  species,  whereby  it  is  constituted 
is  the  ah*  tji^t  particular  sort,  and  distinguished  firom 
stract  1  ea.  q^Jj^^s,  is  that  we  call  its  essence^  which  is 
nothing  but  that  abstract  idea  to  which  the  name  is 
annexed ;  so  that  every  thing  contained  in  that  idea  is 
essential  to  that  sort.  This,  though  it  be  all  the  essence 
of  natural  substances  that  we  know,  or  by  which  we 
distinguish  them  into  sorts ;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar 
name,  the  nominal  essence,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
real  constitution  of  substances,  upon  which  depends  this 
nominal  essence,  and  all  the  properties  of  that  sort; 
which  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  may  be  called  the 
real  essence :  v.  g.  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  that 
complex  idea  the  word  gold  stands  for,  let  it  be,  for 
instance,  a  body  yellow,  of  a  certain  weight,  malleable, 
fusible,  and  fixed.  But  the  real  essence  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  insensible  parts  of  that  body,  on  which 
those  qualities,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  gold  de- 
pend. How  far  these  two  are  different,  though  they 
are  both  called  essence,  is  obvious  at  first  sight  to  dis- 
cover. 


I 
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§  3.  For  though  perhaps  voluntary  mo-  The  nominal 
tion,  with  sense  and  reason,  joined  to  a  imdrealea- 
l)ody  of  a  certain  sliapc,  be  the  complex  idea  ^^''^'-'^  ^- 
to  which  I,  and  others,  annex  the  name  man,  "^^^ ' 
and  so  ho  tho  nominal  essence  of  the  species  so  called ; 
yet  nobody  will  say  that  complex  idea  is  the  real  e*« 
scnce  and  source  of  all  those  operations  which  are  to  be 
found  in  any  individual  of  that  sort.  The  foundatioa 
of  all  those  quahties,  which  are  the  ingredients  of  out 
complex  idea,  is  something  quite  different ;  and  had  we 
such  a  knowledge  of  that  constitution  of  man,  from 
which  his  faculties  of  moving,  sensation,  and  reasoning, 
and  other  powers  flow,  and  on  which  his  so  i-egular  shape 
depends,  as  it  is  possible  angels  have,  and  it  is  certain 
his  ftlaker  has;  we  should  have  a  quite  other  idea  of 
his  essence  than  what  now  is  contained  in  our  defini- 
tion of  that  species,  be  it  what  it  will :  and  our  idea  of 
any  individual  man  would  be  as  far  different  from  what 
it  is  now,  as  is  his  wlio  knows  all  the  springs  and  wheels, 
and  other  contrivances  within,  of  the  famous  clock  at 
Strasburgh,  from  that  whicli  a  gazing  countryman  has 
for  it,  who  barely  sees  the  motion  of  the  hand,  and  hears 
the  clock  strike,  and  observes  only  some  of  the  outward 
appearances. 

^  4.  That  essence,  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  word,  relates  to  sorts;  and  that  it  is  ^!°fi!5*|^ 
considered  in  particular  beings  no  farther  ^vjiuab. 
than  as  they  are  ranked  into  sorts ;  ai)pears 
from  hence  :  that  take  but  away  the  abstract  ideas,  by* 
which  we  sort  individuals,  and  rank  them  under  com- 
mon names,  and  then  the  thought  of  any  thing  essen- 
tial to  any  of  them  instantly  vanishes  ;  we  have  no  no- 
tion of  the  one  without  the  other  ;  which  plainly  shows 
their  relation,     it  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  as  I  am  ; 
God  and  nature  has  made  me  so  :  but  there  is  nothing 
I  have  is  essential  to  me.     An  accident,  or  disease,  may 
very  much  alter  my  colour,  or  shape;  a  fever  or  fall, 
<nay  take  away  my  reason  or  memory,  or  both,  and  an 
apoplexy  leave  neither  sense  nor  understanding,  no  nor 
life.     Other  creatures  of  my  shape  may  be  made  with  i 
more  and  better,  or  fewer  and  worse  faculties  thaa  J 
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have ;  and  others  may  have  reason  and  sense  in  a  shape 
and  body  very  different  from  mine.  None  of  these  are 
essential  to  the  one,  or  the  other,  or  to  any  individual 
whatever,  till  the  mind  refers  it  to  some  sort  or  species  of 
things ;  and  then  presently,  according  to  the  abstract 
idea  of  that  sort,  something  is  found  essentiaL  Let 
any  one  examine  his  own  thoughts,  and  he  will  find 
that  as  soon  as  he  supposes  or  speaks  of  essential,  the 
consideration  of  some  species»  or  the  complex  idea,  sig- 
nified by  some  general  name,  comes  into  his  mind ;  and 
it  is  in  reference  to  that,  that  this  or  that  quality  is 
said  to  be  essential.  So  that  if  it  be  asked,  whether 
it  be  essential  to  me  or  any  other  particular  cor- 
poreal being  to  have  reason  ?  I  say  no ;  no  more  than 
it  is  essential  to  this  white  thing  I  write  on  to  have 
words  in  it.  But  if  that  particular  being  be  to  be 
counted  of  the  sort  man,  and  to  have  the  name  man 
given  it,  then  reason  is  essential  to  it,  supposing  reason 
to  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  man  stands 
for  :  as  it  is  essential  to  this  thing  I  write  on  to  contain 
words,  if  I  will  give  it  the  name  treatise,  and  rank  it 
under  that  species.  So  that  essential,  and  not  essential, 
relate  only  to  our  abstract  ideas,  and  the  names  annexed 
to  them ;  which  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  what- 
ever particular  thing  has  not  in  it  those  qualities,  which 
are  contained  in  the  abstract  idea,  which  any  general 
term  stands  for,  cannot  be  ranked  under  that  species, 
nor  be  called  by  that  name,  since  that  abstract  idea  is 
the  very  essence  of  that  species. 

^  5.  Thus,  if  the  idea  of  body,  with  some  people, 
be  bare  extension  or  space,  then  solidity  is  not  essential 
to  body :  if  others  n^ake  the  idea,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  body,  to  be  solidity  and  extension,  then  soli- 
dity is  essential  to  body.  That  therefore,  and  that 
alone,  is  considered  as  essential,  which  makes  a  part  of 
the  complex  idea  the  name  of  a  sort  stands  for,  without 
which  no  particular  thing  can  be  reckoned  of  that  sort, 
nor  be  intitled  to  that  name.  Should  there  be  found  a 
parcel  of  matter  that  had  all  the  other  qualities  that  are 
in  iron,  but  wanted  obedience  to  the  loadstone;  and 
would  neither  be  drawn  by  it,  nor  receive  direction 
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from  it;  woiild  any  one  question,  whether  it  wanted 
any  things  essential  ?  It  would  he  absurd  to  ask,  Whe- 
ther a  thing  really  existing  wanted  any  thing  essential  to 
it  ?  Or  could  it  be  demanded,  Whether  this  made  an 
essential  or  specific  difference  or  no  :  since  we  have  no 
other  measure  of  essential  or  specific  but  our  abstract 
ideas?  And  to  talk  of  specific  differences  in  nature, 
without  reference  to  general  ideas  and  names,  is  to  talk 
unintelligibly.  For  I  would  ask  any  one.  What  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  an  essential  difference  in  nature,  be- 
tween any  two  particular  beings,  without  any  regard 
had  to  some  abstract  idea,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
essence  and  standard  of  a  species  ?  All  such  patterns  and 
standards  being  quite  laid  aside,  particular  beings,  con- 
sidered barely  in  themselves,  will  be  found  to  have  all 
their  qualities  equally  essential;  and  eveiy  thing,  in 
each  individual,  will  be  essential  to  it,  or,  which  is 
more,  nothing  at  all.  For  though  it  may  be  reasonable 
AVhether  obeying  the  magnet  be  essential  to 
iron  ?  yet,  I  think,  it  is  very  improper  and  insignifi- 
cant to  ask,  Whether  it  be  essential  to  the  particular 
paroel  of  matter  I  cut  my  pen  with,  without  consider- 
ing it  under  the  name  iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain 
species?  And  if,  as  has  been  said,  our  abstract  ideas, 
which  have  names  annexed  to  them,  are  the  boundaries 
of  species,  nothing  can  be  essential  hut  what  is  contained 
in  those  ideas. 

§  6.  It  is  true,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  es- 
sence, distinct  in  substances  from  those  abstract  ideas  of 
them,  which  I  call  tlieir  nominal  essence.  By  this  j'cal 
essence  I  mean  the  real  constitution  of  any  thing,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  those  properties  that  are  com- 
muned in,  and  are  constantly  found  to  co-exist  with  the 
nominal  essence;  that  particular  constitution  which 
tvery  thing  has  within  itself,  without  any  relation  to 
any  thing  without  it.  But  essence,  even  in  this  sense, 
relates  to  a  sort,  and  supposes  a  species;  for  being  that 
veal  constitution,  on  which  the  properties  depend,  it 
necessarily  supposes  a  sort  of  things,  properties  belong- 
ing only  to  species,  and  not  to  individuals;  v.g.  sup- 
posing the  nominal  essence  of  gold  to  be  a  body  of  such 
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a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  malleability  and  fu- 
sibility, the  i-cal  essence  is  that  constitution  of  the  parts 
of  matter,  on  which  these  rjualities  and  their  union 
depend :  and  is  also  the  foundation  of  its  solubility  in 
aqua  i-egia  and  other  properties  accompanying  that 
complex  idea.  Here  are  essences  and  properties,  hut 
all  upon  supposition  of  a  sort,  or  general  abstract  idea, 
which  is  considered  as  immutable ;  but  there  Is  no 
individual  parcel  of  matter,  to  which  any  of  these  qua. 
lities  are  so  annexed,  as  to  be  essential  to  it,  or  insepa- 
rable fi'om  it.  That  which  is  essential  belongs  to  it  as 
a  condition,  whereby  it  is  of  this  or  that  sort ;  but  take 
away  the  consideration  of  its  beinfj  ranked  under  the 
name  of  some  abstract  idea,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
necessary  to  it,  nothing  inseparable  from  it.  Indeed, 
as  to  the  real  essences  of  substances,  we  only  suppose 
their  being,  without  precisely  knowing  what  they  are: 
hut  that  wliich  annexes  them  still  to  the  species,  is  the 
nominal  essence,  of  which  they  are  the  supposed  founda- 
tion and  cause. 

Tlie  imtai-  ^  '^-  '^^^  "^"^  thing  to  be  considered, 
Tiol  ewence  is,  by  which  of  those  essences  it  is  that 
bounds  ihe  substances  are  determined  into  sorts,  or  sjw- 
spcpicB,  cies;  and  that,  it  is  evident,  is  by  the  no- 

minal essence.  For  it  is  that  alone  that  the  name, 
which  is  the  mark  of  the  sort,  signifies.  It  is  impossi- 
ble therefore  that  any  thing  should  determine  the  sorts 
of  things,  which  we  rank  under  general  names,  but 
that  idea  which  that  name  is  designed  as  a  mark  for; 
which  is  that,  as  has  been  shown,  which  we  call  nomi- 
nal essence.  Why  do  we  say,  this  is  a  horse,  that 
a  mule ;  this  is  an  animal,  that  an  herb  ?  How  comes 
any  particular  thing  to  be  of  this  or  that  sort,  but  be- 
cause it  has  that  nominal  essence,  or,  which  is  all  one, 
agi-ees  to  that  abstract  idea  that  name  is  annexed  to  ? 
And  I  desire  any  one  but  to  reflect  on  his  own  thoughts, 
when  he  hears  or  speaks  any  of  those,  or  other  names 
of  substances,  to  know  what  sort  of  essences  they  stand 
for. 

§  8.  And  that  the  species  of  things  to  us  are  no- 
tiling  but  the  ranking  Uicu\  \mdev  dUtinct  names,  ac- 
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cordinfj  to  tlie  complex  ideas  in  us,  and  not  according 
to  precise,  distinct,  real  essences  in  them  ;  is  plain  from 
hence,  that  we  find  many  of  the  individuals  that  are 
ranked  into  one  sort,  called  liyone  common  name,  and 
so  received  as  being  of  one  species,  have  yet  qualities 
depending  on  their  real  constitutions,  as  far  different 
one  from  another,  as  from  others,  from  which  they  are 
accounted  to  differ  specifically.  This,  as  it  is  easy  to 
l)e  observed  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  natural  bodies; 
so  chemists  especially  are  often,  by  sad  experience, 
convinced  of  it,  when  they,  sometimes  in  vain,  seek 
for  the  same  qualities  in  one  parcel  of  sulphur,  anti- 
mony or  vitriol,  which  they  have  found  in  others.  For 
thongh  they  are  bodies  of  the  same  species,  having  the 
same  nominal  essence,  under  the  same  name ;  yet  do 
they  often,  upon  severe  ways  of  examination,  betray 
qnalities  so  different  one  from  another,  as  to  frustrate 
the  expectation  and  labour  of  very  wary  chemists.  But 
if  things  were  distinguished  into  species,  according  to 
their  real  essences,  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  find 
different  properties  in  any  two  individual  substances  of 
the  same  species,  as  it  is  to  find  different  properties  in 
two  circles,  or  two  equilateral  triangles.  That  is  pro- 
perly the  essence  to  lis,  which  determines  every  parti- 
cular to  this  or  that  classis;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  this  or  that  general  name ;  and  what  can  that 
be  else,  bnt  that  abstract  idea,  to  which  that  name  is 
annexed  ?  and  so  has,  in  truth,  a  reference,  not  so  much 
to  the  being  of  particular  things,  as  to  their  general  de- 
nominations. ' 
r'  §9.  Nor  indeed  can  we  rank  and  sort  pjot  the  real 
^things,  and  consetiuently  (which  is  the  end  esseme, 
of  sorting)  denominate  them  by  their  real  whkh  we  - 
essences,  because  we  know  tliem  not.  Our  •'""*"  '"^" 
-  faculties  carry  us  no  farther  towards  the  knowledge  and 
distinction  of  sulistances,  than  a  collection  of  those 
^•cnsible  ideas  which  we  observe  in  them ;  which,  how- 
jlver  made  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  exactness  wo 
[are  capable  of,  yet  is  more  remote  from  the  true  inter- 
■  iial  constitution,  from  which  those  qualities  flow,  than^ 
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as  I  said,  a  countryman's  idea  is  from  the  inward  con- 
trivance of  that  famous  clock  at  Strasburgh,  whereof 
he  only  sees  the  outward  figure  and  motions.  There  is 
not  so  contemptible  a  plant  or  animal,  that  does  not 
confound  the  most  enlarged  understanding.  Though 
the  familiar  use  of  things  about  us  take  off  our  wonder ; 
yet  it  cures  not  our  ignorance.  When  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  stones  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron  we  daily 
handle,  we  presently  find  we  know  not  their  make,  and 
can  give  no  reason  of  the  different  qualities  we  find  in 
them.  It  is  evident  the  internal  constitution,  whereon 
their  properties  depend,  is  unknown  to  us.  For  to  go 
no  farther  than  the  grossest  and  most  obvious  we  can 
imagine  amongst  them,  what  is  that  texture  of  parts, 
that  real  essence,  that  makes  lead  and  antimony  fusible ; 
wood  and  stones  not  ?  What  makes  lead  and  iron  malle- 
able, antimony  and  stones  not  ?  And  yet  how  infinitely 
these  come  short  of  the  fine  contrivances,  and  uncon- 
ceivable real  essences  of  plants  or  animals^  every  one 
knows.  The  workmanship  of  the  all- wise  and  powerful 
God,  in  the  great  fabric  of  the  universe,  and  every  part 
thereof,  farther  exceeds  the  capacity  and  comprehension 
of  the  most  inquisitive  and  intelligent  man,  than  the 
best  contrivance  of  the  most  ingenious  man  doth  the 
conceptions  of  the  most  ignorant  of  rational  creatures. 
Therefore  we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  things  into  sorts, 
and  dispose  them  into  certain  classes,  under  names,  by 
their  real  essences,  that  are  so  far  from  our  discovery  or 
comprehension.  A  blind  man  may  as  soon  sort  things 
by  their  colours,  and  he  that  has  lost  his  smell,  as  well 
distinguish  a  lily  and  a  rose  by  their  odoui^,  as  by 
those  internal  constitutions  which  he  knows  not.  He 
that  thinks  he  can  distinguish  sheep  and  goats  by  their 
real  essences,  that  are  unknown  to  him,  inay  he  pleased 
to  try  his  skill  in  those  species,  called  cassiowary  and 
querechinchio ;  and  by  their  internal  real  essences  de- 
termine the  boundaries  of  those  species,  without  know- 
ing the  complex  idea  of  sensible  qualities,  that  each  of 
those  names  stand  for,  in  the  countries  where  those  ani- 
mals are  to  be  found. 
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'    §  10.    Those   therefore  who  have   been  Notsub6tan- 
taught,  that  the  several  species  of  substances  tial  forms, 
had  their  distinct  internal  substantial  forms ;  which  we 
and  that  it  was  those  forms  which  made  the  ^^^  ^®^* 
distinction  of  substances  into  their  true   species   and 
genera  ;  were  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  way,  by  having 
their  minds  set  upon  fruitless  inquiries  after  substantial 
forms,  wholly  unintelligible,  and  whereof  we  have  scarce 
so   much   as   any   obscure  or  confused  conception  in 
general. 

§  11.  That  our  ranking  and  distinguish-  r^^^  ^^ 
ing  natural  substances  into  species,  consists  nominal  es- 
in  the  nominal  essences  the  mind  makes,  senceisthat 
and  not  in  the  real  essences  to  be  found  j^^^^^^-T® 
in  the  things  themselves,  is  farther  evident  gpe^^for- 
from  our  ideas  of  spirits.  For  the  mind  ther  evident 
getting,  only  by  reflecting  on  its  own  ope-  ^^^^^  spirits. 
rations,  those  simple  ideas  which  it  attributes  to  spirits, 
it  hath,  or  can  have  no  other  notion  of  spirit,  but  by 
attributing  all  those  operations,  it  finds  in  itself,  to  a 
sort  of  beings,  without  consideration  of  matter.  And 
even  the  most  advanced  notion  we  have  of  Godis  but 
attributing  the  same  simple  ideas  which  we  have  got 
from  reflection  on  what  we  find  in  ourselves,  and  which 
we  conceive  to  have  more  perfection  in  them,  than 
would  be  in  their  absence;  attributing,  I  say,  those 
simple  ideas  to  him  in  an  unlimited  degree.  Thus 
having  got,  from  reflecting  on  ourselves,  the  idea  of 
existence,  knowledge,  power,^  and  pleasure,  each  of 
which  we  find  it  better  to  have  than  to  want ;  and  the 
more  we  have  of  each,  the  better:  joining  all  these 
together,  with  infinity  to  each  of  them,  we  have  the 
complex  idea  of  an  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
infinitely  wise  and  happy  Being.  And  though  we  are 
told,  that  there  are  different  species  of  angels ;  yet  we 
know  not  how  to  frame  distinct  specific  ideas  of  them  ; 
not  out  of  any  conceit  that  the  existence  of  more  spe- 
cies than  one  of  spirits  is  impossible,  but  because  having 
no  more  simple  ideas  (nor  being  able  to  frame  more) 
applicable  to  such  beings,  but  only  those  few  taken  from 
ourselves,  and  from  the  actions  of  our  own  minds  \x\ 

VOL.  T.  2  I 
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thinking,  and  being  delighted,  and  moving  several 
parts  of  our  bodies,  we  can  no  otherwise  distinguish 
in  our  conceptions  the  several  species  of  spirits  one 
from  another,  but  by  attributing  those  operations  and 

[lowers,  we  find  in  ourselves,  to  them  in  a  higher  or 
ower  degree;  and  so  have  no  very  distinct  specific 
ideas  of  spirits,  except  only  of  God,  to  whom  we  at- 
tribute both  duration,  and  all  those  other  ideas  with 
infinity  ;  to  the  other  spirits,  with  limitation.  Nor  as 
I  humbly  conceive  do  we,  between  God  and  them  in 
our  ideas,  put  any  difference  by  any  number  of  simple 
ideas,  which  we  have  of  one,  and  not  of  the  other,  hut 
only  that  of  infinity.  All  the  particular  ideas  of  exist- 
ence, knowledge,  will,  power,  and  motion,  &c.  being 
ideas  derived  from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  we  at- 
tribute all  of  them  to  all  sorts  of  spirits,  with  the 
difference  only  of  degrees,  to  the  utmost  we  can  ima- 
gine, even  infinity,  when  we  would  frame,  as  well  as 
we  can,  an  idea  of  the  first  being ;  who  yet,  it  is  cer- 
tain, is  infinitely  more  remote,  in  the  real  excellency 
of  his  nature,  fi'oni  the  highest  and  periectest  of  all 
created  beings,  than  the  greatest  man,  nay  purest  se- 
raph, is  from  the  most  contemptible  part  of  matter; 
and  consec|uentIy  must  infinitely  exceed  what  our  nai- 
row  understandings  can  conceive  of  him. 
Where  f  '^  ^^'   ^^  ^^  """■  i^po^sible   to    Conceive, 

there  are  "*>•"  repugnant  to  reason,  that  there  may 
probably  be  many  species  of  spirits,  as  much  sejja- 
numberless  rated  and  diversified  one  from  another  by 
species.  distinct    properties    whereof    we    have   nd 

ideas,  as  the  species  of  sensible  things  arc  distinguished 
one  from  another  by  qualities  which  we  know,  and  ob- 
serve in  them.  That  there  should  be  more  species  of 
intelligent  creatures  above  us,  than  there  arc  of  sensible 
and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence; 
that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  we  see  no  chasms 
or  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  iis  the  descent  is  by  easy 
steps,  and  a  continued  series  of  things,  that  in  each 
remove  differ  very  httle  one  from  the  other.  There  are 
fishes  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  strangers  to  the 
sky  region;  and  there  are  some  birds  that  are  iuhabi- 
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tants  of  the  water,  whose  blood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and 
their  flesh  so  like  in  taste,  that  the  scrupulous  are  al- 
lowed them  on  fish-days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of 
kin  hoth  to  birds  and  beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  mid- 
ble  between  both  :  amphibious  animals  link  the  ter- 
i-estrial  and  aquatic  together  ;  seals  live  at  land  and  sea, 
jind  porpoises  have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a 
hog,  not  to  mention  what  Is  confidently  reported  of 
mermaids  or  sea-men.  There  are  some  brutes,  that 
seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and  reason,  as  some 
that  are  called  men;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  are  so  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the 
lowest  of  one,  and  the  highest  of  the  other,  there  will 
scarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  between  them  ; 
and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the  most  in- 
organical  parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  every-where, 
that  the  several  species  are  linked  together,  and  differ 
but  in  almost  insensible  degrees.  And  when  we  con- 
sider the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we 
have  itason  to  think,  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  magni- 
ficent harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  great  design 
and  infinite  goodness  of  the  architect,  that  the  species 
of  creatures  should  also,  by  gentle  degrees,  ascend  up- 
ward from  113  toward  his  infinite  perfection,  as  we  see 
they  gradually  descend  from  us  downwards :  which  if 
it  be  probable,  we  have  reason  then  to  be  persuaded, 
that  there  are  far  more  species  of  creatures  above  us, 
than  there  are  beneath  :  we  being,  in  degrees  of  per- 
fection, much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of 
God,  than  we  are  from  the  lowest  state  of  being,  and 
that  which  approaches  nearest  to  nothing.  And  yet  of 
all  those  distinct  species,  for  the  reasons  ahovesaid,  we 
have  no  clear  distinct  ideas. 

§  13.    But   to  return    to   the   species   of  i-],e  nomi- 
corporeal  substances.     If  I  should  ask  any  nal  esstms 
one,  whether  ice  and  water  were  two  dis-  that  "f  the 
tinct  species  of  things,  I  doubt  not  but  I  ^ved'from 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  :  and  water  and 
it  cannot  lie  dented,  but  he  that  says  they  "'p- 
are   two    distinct  species  is  in  the  right.     But  if  an 
Englishman,  bred  io  Jamaica,  who  perhaps  had  never 
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seen  nor  heard  of  ice,  coming  into  England  in  the  win- 
ter, find  the  water,  he  put  in  his  bason  at  night,  in  a 
great  part  frozen  in  the  morning,  and  not  knowing  any 
peculiar  name  it  had,  should  caU  it  hardened  water ;  I 
ask,  whether  this  would  be  a  new  species  to  him  dif- 
ferent from  water?     And,  I  think,  it  would  be  an- 
swered here,  it  would  not  be  to  him  a  new  species,  no 
more  than  congealed  jelly,  when  it  is  cold,  is  a  distinct 
species  from  the  same  jelly  fluid  and  warm ;  or  than 
liquid  gold,  in  the  furnace,  is  a  distinct  species  from 
hard  gold  in  the  hands  of  a  workman.     And  if  this  be 
so,  it  is  plain,  that  our  distinct  species  are  nothing  but 
distinct  complex  ideas,  with  distinct  names  annexed  to 
them.     It  is  true,  every  substance  that  exists  has  its 
peculiar  constitution,  whereon   depend  those    sensible 
qualities  and  powers  we  observe  in  it ;  but  the  ranking 
of  things  into  species,  which   is  nothing  but  sorting 
I  them  under  several  titles,  is  done  by  us  according  to  the 
i  ideas  that  we  have  of  them :  which  though  sufficient  to 
>  distinguish  them  by  names,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
';  discourse  of  them,  when  we  have  them  not  present  be- 
*  fore  us ;  yet  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  done  by  their  real 
internal  constitutions,  and  that  things  existing  are  dis- 
tinguished by  nature  into  species,  by  real  essences,  ac- 
cording as  we  distinguish  them  into  species  by  names, 
we  shall  be  liable  to  great  mistakes. 
Difficulties         §14.    To  distinguish  substantial  beings 
agaiiist  a       into  species,  according  to  the  usual  suppo- 
^"^^  f     sition,  that  there  are  certain  precise  essences 
real  essen-     ^^  forms  of  things,  whereby  all  the  indivi- 
c€8.  duals  existing  are  by  nature  distinguished 

into  species,  these  things  are  necessary. 

§  15.  First,  To  be  assured  that  nature,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  things,  always  designs  them  to  partake  of 
certain  regulated  established  essences,  which  are  to  be 
the  models  of  all  thir)gs  to  be  produced.  This,  in  that 
crude  sense  it  is  usually  proposed,  would  need  some  bet- 
ter explication  before  it  can  fully  be  assented  to. 

§  16.  Secondly,  It  would  be  necessary  to  know  whe- 
ther nature  always  attains  that  essence  it  designs  in  the 
production  of  things,     The  irregular  and   monstrous 
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births,  that  in  divers  sorts  of  animals  have  been  ob- 
served, will  always  give  us  reason  to  duiibt  of  one  or 
both  df  these. 

§  17.  Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  determined  whether 
those  we  call  monsters  be  really  a  distinct  species,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholastic  notion  of  the  word  species ; 
since  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing  that  exists  has  its 
particular  constitution :  and  yet  we  find  that  some  of 
these  monstrous  productions  have  few  or  none  of  those 
qualities,  which  are  supposed  to  result  from,  and  ac- 
company the  essence  of  that  species,  from  whence  they 
derive  their  originals,  and  to  which,  by  their  descent, 
they  seem  to  belong. 

§18.  Fourthly,  The  real  essences  of  those  Oumorainal 
things,  which  we  distinguish  into  species,  essences  of 
and  as  so  distinguished  we  name,  ought  to  »ul>staiiL-eB 
he  known  ;  i.  e.  we  ought  to  have  ideas  of  ^°-a^i^ 
them.     But  since  we  arc  ignorant  in  these  of  proper- 
four  points,  the  supposed  real   essences  of  ties, 
things  stand  us  not  in  stead  for  the  distinguishing  sub- 
stances into  species. 

§  19.  Fifthly,  The  only  imaginable  help  in  this 
case  would  be,  that  having  framed  perfect  complex 
ideas  of  the  jjvoperties  of  things,  flowing  from  their 
different  real  essences,  we  should  thereby  distinguish 
them  into  species.  But  neither  can  this  be  done;  for 
being  ignorant  of  the  real  essence  itself,  it  is  impossible 
to  know  all  those  properties  that  flow  from  it,  and  are 
so  annexed  to  it,  that  any  one  of  them  being  away,  we 
may  certaiHly  conclude,  that  that  essence  is  not  there, 
and  so  the  thing  is  not  of  that  species.  We  can  never 
know  what  is  the  precise  number  of  properties  depend- 
ing on  the  real  essence  of  gold,  any  one  of  which  fail- 
ing, the  real  essence  of  gold,  and  consequently  gold, 
would  not  be  there,  unless  we  knew  the  real  essence  of 
gold  itself,  and  by  that  determined  that  species.  By 
the  word  gold  here,  I  must  be  undei-stood  to  design  a 
particular  piece  of  matter  ;  v.  g.  the  last  guinea  that 
was  coined.  For  if  it  should  stand  here  in  its  ordinary 
signification  for  that  complex  idea,  wliich  I  or  any  one 
else  calls  gold ;  i,  e.  for  the  nominal  essence  of  gold,  it 
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would  be  jargon :  so  hard  is  it  to  show  the  various 
meaning  and  imperfection  of  words,  when  we  have  no- 
thing else  but  words  to  do  it  by. 

^  SO.  By  all  which  it  is  clear,  that  our  distinguishinft 
substances  into  species  by  names,  is  not  at  all  founded 
on  their  real  essences ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  range  and 
determine  thera  exactly  into  species,  accoixiing  to  inter- 
nal essential  diiTerences. 

Biitsutha  '^  21.  But  since,  as  has  been  remarked, 
collection  tts  we  have  need  of  general  words,  though  we 
our  name  know  not  the  real  essences  of  things  ;  all  we 
'"^'  can  do  is  to  collect  such  a  number  of  simple 
ideas,  as  by  examination  we  find  to  be  united  together  in 
things  existing,  and  therefore  to  make  one  complex  idea. 
Which  though  it  be  not  the  real  essence  of  any  substance 
that  exists,  is  yet  the  specific  essence,  to  which  our 
name  belongs,  and  is  convertible  with  it;  by  which  we 
may  at  least  try  the  truth  of  these  nominal  essences. 
For  example,  there  be  that  say,  that  the  essence  of  body 
is  extension  :  if  it  be  so,  we  can  never  mistake  in  put- 
ting the  essence  of  any  thing  for  the  thing  itself.  Let 
us  then  in  discourse  put  extension  for  body;  and  when 
we  would  say  that  body  moves,  let  us  say  that  exten- 
sion moves,  and  see  how  ill  it  would  look.  He  that 
should  say  that  one  extension  by  impulse  moves  another 
extension,  would,  by  the  bare  expression,  sufficiently 
show  the  absurdity  of  such  a  notion.  The  essence  of 
any  thing,  in  respect  of  us,  is  the  whole  complex  idea, 
compi'ehended  and  marked  by  that  name ;  and  in  sub- 
stances, besides  the  several  distinct  simple  ideas  that 
make  them  up,  the  confused  one  of  substance,  or  of 
an  unknown  support  and  cause  of  their  union,  is  always 
apart:  and  therefore  the. essence  of  body  is  not  bare 
extension,  but  an  extended  solid  thing:  and  so  to  say 
an  extended  solid  thing  moves,  or  impels  another,  is  all 
one,  and  as  intelligible  as  to  say,  body  moves  or  impels. 
Likewise  to  say,  that  a  rational  animal  is  capable  of 
conversation,  is  all  one  as  to  say  a  man.  But  no  one 
will  say,  that  rationality  is  capable  of  conversation, 
cause  it  makes  not  tbe  whole  essence  to  which  we  g 
the  name  man. 
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§  22.  There  are  creatures  in  the  world  Our  abstract 
that  have  sliapes  like  ours,  Lut  are  hairy,  ideas  are  to 
and  want  language  and  reason.  There  are  "sthemea- 
naturals  amongst  us  that  have  perfectly  our  ^.j^, .  ;„_ 
shape,  but  want  reason,  and  some  of  them  stimce  in 
language  too.  There  are  creatures,  as  it  is  '•'"  of  man- 
said  ("  sit  fides  penes  authorem,"  but  there  appears  no 
contradiction  that  there  should  be  such)  that,  with 
language  and  reason,  and  a  sliape  in  other  things  agree- 
ing with  ours,  have  hairy  tails ;  others  where  the 
males  have  no  beards,  and  others  where  the  females 
have.  If  it  he  asked,  whether  these  be  all  men  or  no, 
all  of  human  species?  It  is  plain,  the  question  refers 
only  to  the  nominal  essence :  foi-  those  of  them  to  whom 
the  definition  of  the  word  man,  or  the  complex  idea 
signified  by  that  name,  agrees,  are  men,  and  the  other 
not.  But  if  the  inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  sup- 
posed real  essence,  and  whether  the  intern^  constitu- 
tion and  frame  of  these  several  creatures  be  specifically 
diiferent,  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  answer,  no 
part  of  that  going  into  our  specific  idea;  only  we  have 
reason  to  think,  that  where  the  faculties  or  outward 
frame  so  much  differs,  the  internal  constitution  is  not 
exactly  the  same.  But  what  diiference  in  the  internal 
real  constitution  makes  a  specific  difference,  it  is  in 
vain  to  inquire;  whilst  our  measures  of  species  be,  as 
they  are,  only  our  abstract  ideas,  which  we  know ; 
and  not  that  internal  constitution,  which  makes  no  part 
of  them.  Shall  the  difference  of  hair  only  on  the  skin, 
be  a  mark  of  a  different  internal  specific  constitution 
between  a  changeling  and  a  drill,  when  thry  agree  in 
shape,  and  want  of  reason  and  speech  ?  And  shall  not 
the  want  of  reason  and  speech  be  a  sign  to  us  of  dif- 
ferent real  constitutions  and  species  between  a  change- 
ling and  a  reasonable  man?  And  so  of  the  rest,  if  we 
pretend  that  distinction  of  species  or  sorts  is  fixedly 
established  by  the  real  frame  and  secret  constitutions  of 
things. 

%  23.  Nor  let  any  one  say,  that  the  power  Spedei  not 
of  propagation  in  animals  by  the  mixture  pji,y^~/ 
of  male  and  female,  and  in  plants  by  seeds,  nition. 
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keeps  the  supposed  real  species  distinct  and  entire. 
For  granting  this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in  the 
distinction  of  the  species  of  things  no  farther  than  the 
tribes  of  animals  and  vegetables.  What  must  we  do 
for  the  rest  ?  But  in  those  too  it  is  not  sufficient :  fbr 
if  history  lye  not,  women  have  conceived  by  drills; 
and  what  real  species,  by  that  measure,  such  a  produc- 
tion will  be  in  nature,  will  be  a  new  question :  and 
we  have  reason  to  think  this  is  not  impossible,  since 
mules  and  jumarts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  ah 
ass  and  a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  biyll 
and  a  mare,  are  so  frequent  in  the  world,  I  once  saw 
a  creature  that  was  the  issue  of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  and 
had  the  plain  marks  of  both  about  it ;  wherein  nature 
appeared  to  have  followed  the  pattern  of  neither  sort 
alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  together.  To  which, 
he  that  shall  add  the  monstrous  productions  that  are  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  nature,  will  find  it  bard, 
even  in  the  race  of  animals,  to  determine  by  the  pe- 
digree of  what  species  every  animal's  issue  is ;  and  be 
at  a  loss  about  the  real  essence,  which  he  thinks  cer- 
tainly conveyed  by  generation,  and  has  alone  a  right  to 
the  specific  name.  But  farther,  if  the  species  of  animals 
and  plants  are  to  be  distinguished  only  by  propagation, 
must  I  go  to  the  Indies  to  see  the  sire  and  dam  of  the 
one,  and  the  plant  from  which  the  seed  was  gathered 
that  produced  the  other,  to  know  whether  this  be  a 
tyger  or  that  tea  ? 

§  24.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  evi- 

SStM  ^^"**  *^»*  ^'  ^s  *^^^  own  collections  of 
forms.  sensible  qualities,  that  men  make   the  es- 

sences of  their  several  sorts  of  substances ; 
and  that  their  real  internal  structures  are  not  con- 
sidered by  the  greatest  part  of  men,  in  the  sorting 
them.  Much  less  were  any  substantial  forms  ever 
thought  on  by  any,  but  those  who  have  in  this  one 
part  of  the  world  learned  the  language  of  the  schools : 
and  yet  those  ignorant  men,  who  pretend  not  any 
insight  into  the  real  essences,  nor  trouble  themselves 
about  substantial  forms,  but  are  content  with  knowing 
things  one  from  another  by  their   sensible   qualities 
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are  often  better  acquainted  with  tlieir  differences,  can' 
more  nicely  distinguish  them  from  their  uses,  and  better 
know  what  they  expect  from  each,  than  those  learned 
qiiick-sightcd  men,  who  look  so  deep  into  them,  and 
talk  so  confidently  of  something  more  hidden  and  es- 
sential. 

^  25.  But  supposinj^  that  the  real  es-  -p.  ^  snec'fic 
sences  of  substances  were  discoverable  by  essence 
those  that  would  severely  apply  themselves  madeb 
to  that  inquiry,  yet  we  could  not  reasonably  """^■ 
think,  that  the  ranking  of  things  under  general  names 
was  regulated  by  those  internal  real  constitutions,  or 
any  thing  else  but  their  obvious  appearances;  since 
languages,  in  all  countries,  have  lieen  established  long 
before  sciences.  So  that  they  have  not  been  philoso- 
phers, or  logicians,  or  such  who  have  troubled  them- 
selves  about  forms  and  essences,  that  have  made  the  ge- 
neral names  that  are  in  use  amongst  the  several  na- 
tions of  men ;  but  those  more  or  less  comprehensive 
terms  have  for  the  most  |>art,  in  all  languages,  re- 
ceived their  birth  and  signification  from  ignorant  and 
illiterate  people,  who  sorted  and  denominated  things 
by  those  sensible  qualities  they  found  in  them;  there- 
by to  signify  them,  when  absent,  to  others,  whether 
they  had  an  occasion  to  mention  a  sort  or  a  particular 
thing. 

^  a6.  Since    then  it  is  evident,  that  we  Therefore 
sort  and  name  substances  by  their  nominal,  vcrv  various 
and  not  by  their  real  essences ;  the  next  and  uneer- 
_    thing  to    be    considered  is,     how   and   by  **'"■ 
V  'Whom  these  essences  come  to  he  made.      As  to  the 
Hilatter,  it  is  evident  they  are  made  by  the  mind,  and  not 
H-'by  nature  :  for  were  they  nature's  workmanship,  they 
H'could  not  be  so  various  and  different  in  several  men,  as 

■  'experience  tells  us  they  arc.  For  if  we  will  examine  it, 
^r^'We  shall  not  find  the  nominal  essence  of  any  one  species 
H'of  substances  in  all  men  the  same;  no  not  of  that, 
B^which  of  all  others  we  are   the  most  intimately  ac- 

■  quainted  with.  It  could  not  possibly  be,  that  the  ab- 
stract idea  to  which  the  name  man  is  given,  should  be 
different  in  several  men,  if  it  were  of  nature's  making ; 
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and  that  to  one  it  should  be  "animal  rationale,"  anil 
to  another,  "  animal  impliime  bipes  latis  unguibus." 
He  that  annexes  the  name  man  to  a  complex  idea  made 
up  of  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  joined  to  a  body 
ot'  such  a  sliape,  lias  thereby  one  essence  of  tlie  species 
man  ;  and  he  that,  upon  farther  examination,  adds  ra- 
tionality, has  another  essence  of  the  species  he  calls 
man  :  by  which  means,  the  same  individual  will  be  a 
true  man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  so  to  the  other.  I 
think,  there  is  scarce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright 
figure,  so  well  known,  to  be  the  essential  difference  of 
the  species  man  ;  and  yet  how  far  men  determine  of  the 
sorts  of  animals  ratlier  by  their  shape  than  descent,  is 
very  visible:  since  it  has  been  more  than  once  debated, 
whether  several  human  fietuses  should  be  preserved  or 
received  to  baptism  or  no,  only  because  of  the  difference 
of  their  outward  configuration  from  the  ordinary  make 
of  children,  without  knowing  whether  they  were  not 
as  capable  of  reason,  as  infants  cast  in  another  mould: 
some  whereof,  though  of  an  approved  shape,  are  never 
capable  of  as  much  appearance  of  reason  all  their  lives, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  an  ape,  or  an  elephant,  and  never 
give  any  signs  of  being  acted  by  a  rational  soul. 
Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  outward  figure,  which 
only  was  found  wanting,  and  not  the  faculty  of  reason, 
which  nobody  could  know  would  be  wanting  in  its 
due  season,  was  made  essential  to  the  human  species. 
The  leaiTied  divine  and  lawyer  must,  on  such  occasions, 
renounce  his  sacred  definition  of  "  animal  rationale," 
and  substitute  some  other  essence  of  the  human  species. 
Monsieur  Menage  furnishes  us  with  an  example  worth 
the  taking  notice  of  on  this  occasion ;  "  When  the 
"  abbot  of  St.  Martin  (says  he)  was  born,  he  had  so 
"  little  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  bespake  him 
"  rather  a  monster.  It  was  for  some  time  under  de- 
"  liberation,  whether  he  should  be  baptized  or  no. 
"  However,  he  was  baptized  and  declared  a  man  pro- 
"  visionally  [till  time  should  show  what  he  would 
"  prove.]  Nature  had  moulded  him  so  untowaidly, 
"  that  he  was  called  all  his  life  the  Abbot  Malotru, 
"  i.  e.  ill-shaped.  He  was  of  Caen.   Menagiaira,  -fii." 
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This  child,  we  see,  was  very  near  being  excluded  out 
of  the  species  of  man,  barely  by  his  shape.  He  escaped 
very  nai-rowly  as  he  was,  and  it  is  certain  a  figure  a 
little  more  oddly  turned  had  cast  him,  and  he  had  been 
executed  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  for  a  man. 
And  yet  there  can  be  no  reason  given,  why  if  the  linea- 
ments of  his  face  had  been  a  little  altered,  a  rational 
soul  could  not  have  been  lodged  in  him  :  why  a  visage 
somewhat  longer,  or  a  nose  flatter,  or  a  wider  mouth, 
could  not  have  consisted,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  ill 
figure,  with  such  a  soul,  such  parts,  as  made  him,  dis- 
figured as  he  was,  capable  to  be  a  dignitary  in  the 
church. 

^  £7-  Wherein  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  consist 
the  precise  and  unmovable  boundaries  of  that  species  ? 
It  is  plain,  if  we  examine,  ihere  is  no  such  thing  made 
by  natui-e,  and  established  by  her  amongst  men.  The 
real  essence  of  that,  or  any  other  sort  of  substances,  it 
is  evident  we  know  not ;  and  therefore  are  so  undeter- 
mined in  our  nominal  essences,  which  we  make  our- 
selves, that  if  several  men  were  to  be  asked  concerning 
some  oddly  shaped  foetus,  as  soon  as  born,  whether  it 
were  a  man  or  no,  it  is  past  doubt,  one  should  meet 
with  different  answers.  Which  could  not  happen,  if 
the  nominal  essences,  whereby  we  limit  and  distinguish  ■- 
the  species  of  substances,  were  not  made  by  man,  with 
some  liberty  ;  but  were  exactly  copied  from  precise 
boundaries  set  by  nature,  whereby  it  distinguished  all 
substances  into  certain  species.  Who  would  undertake 
to  resolve,  what  species  that  monster  was  of,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Licetus,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  with  a  man's  head 
and  hog's  body  ?  Or  tliose  other,  which  to  the  bodies 
of  men  had  the  heads  of  beasts,  as  dogs,  horses,  &ic. 
If  any  of  these  creatures  had  lived,  and  could  have 
spoke,  it  would  have  increased  the  difEcuIty.  Had 
the  upper  part,  to  the  middle,  been  of  human  shape, 
and  all  below  swine;  had  it  been  murder  to  destroy  it? 
Or  must  the  bishop  have  been  consulted,  whether  it 
were  man  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  font  or  no  ?  as, 
I  have  been  told,  it  happened  in  France  some  years 
since,  in  somewhat  a  like  case-     So  uacertaia  are  the 
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boundaries  of  species  of  animals  to  us,  who  have  no 
other  measures  than  the  complex  ideas  of  our  own  col- 
lecting ;  and  so  far  are  we  from  certainly  knowing  what 
a  man  is ;  though,  perhaps  it  will  be  Judged  great  igno- 
rance to  make  any  doubt  about  it.  And  yet,  I  think,  I 
may  say,  that  the  certain  boundaries  of  that  species  are 
so  far  from  being  determined,  and  the  precise  number 
of  simple  ideas,  which  make  the  nominal  essence,  so  far 
from  being  settled  and  perfectly  known,  that  very  ma- 
terial doubts  may  still  arise  about  it.  And  I  imagine, 
none  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  man,  which  we  yet 
have,  nor  descriptions  of  that  sort  of  animal,  are  so  per- 
fect and  exact,  as  to  satisfy  a  considerate  inquisitive 
person ;  much  less  to  obtain  a  general  consent,  and  to 
be  that  which  men  would  every-where  stick  by,  in  the 
decision  of  cases,  and  determining  of  life  and  death, 
baptism,  or  no  baptism,  in  productions  that  might 
happen. 

But  not  so  §  28.  But  though  these  nominal  essences 

arbitrary  as  of  substances  are  made  by  the  mind,  they  are 
mixedmodes.  ^^^  j^i  made  SO  arbitrarily  as  those  of  mixed 
modes.  To  the  making  of  any  nominal  essence,  *it  is 
necessary.  First,  that  the  ideas  whereof  it  consists  have 
such  an  union  as  to  make  but  one  idea,  how  compound- 
ed soever.  Secondly,  that  the  particular  idea  so  united 
be  exactly  the  same,  neither  more  nor  less.  For  if  two 
abstract  complex  ideas  differ  either  in  number  or  sorts 
of  their  component  parts,  they  make  two  different,  and 
not  one  and  the  same  essence.  In  the  first  of  these, 
the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  substances, 
only  follows  nature ;  and  puts  none  together,  which  are 
not  supposed  to  have  an  union  in  nature.  Nobody 
joins  tlie  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the  shape  of  a  horse ; 
nor  the  colour  of  lead,  with  the  weight  and  fixedness 
of  gold ;  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  sub- 
stances :  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chi- 
meras, and  his  discourse  with  unintelligible  words. 
Men  observing  certain  qualities  always  joined  and  ex- 
isting together,  therein  copied  nature ;  and  of  ideas  so 
united,  made  their  complex  ones  of  substances.  For 
though  men  may  make  what  complex  ideas  they  please, 
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and  give  what  names  to  tliem  they  will:  yet  if  they 
will  be  understood,  wlien  they  speak  of  things  really 
existing,  they  must  in  some  degree  conform  their  ideas 
to  the  things  they  would  speak  of;  or  else  men's  lan- 
guage will  he  like  that  of  Babel ;  and  every  man's  words 
being  intelligible  only  to  himself,  would  no  longer  serve 
to  conversation,  and  the  ordinaiy  affairs  of  life,  if  the 
ideas  they  stand  for  be  not  some  way  answering  the 
common  appearances  and  agreementofsiibstances,as  they 
really  exist. 

^29-  Secondly,  thouch  the  mind  of  man,  ^ 

in  makmg  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  imperfect. 

never  puts  any  together  that  do  not  really  or 

are  not  supposed  to  co-exist ;  and  so  it  truly  borrows 

that  union  from  nature ;  yet  the  number  it  combines 

depends  upon  the   various  care,  industry,  or  fancy  of    ■ 

him  that  makes  it.     JMen  generally  content  themselves     I 

witb  some  few  sensible  obvious  qualities  ;  and  often,  if    I 

.  not  always,  leave  out  others  as  material,  and  as  firmly    I 

united,  as  those  that  they  take.     Of  sensible  substances    I 

there  are  two  sorts  ;  one  of  organized  bodies,  which  are    I 

propagated  by  seed ;  and  in   these,  the  shape  is  that,    1 

which  to  us  is  the  leading  quality  and  most  characteris-    | 

tical  part  that  determines  the  species.     And  therefore    J 

in  vegetables  and  animals,  an  extended  sohd  substance    I 

of  such  a  certain  figure  usually  serves  the  turn.     For    I 

however  some  men  seem  to  prize  their  definition  of  I 

"  animal  rationale,"    yet  should  there  a  creature   be   | 

found,  that  had  language  and  reason,  but  partook  not   I 

of  the  usual  shape  of  a  man,  I  believe  it  would  hardly  I 

pass  for  a  man,  how  much  soever  it  were  "  animal  ra-   I 

tionale."     And  if  Balaam's  ass  had,  all  his  life,  dis-  | 

coursed  as  rationally  as  he  did  once  with  liis  master,  I    j 

U    doubt  yet  whether  any  one  would  have  thought  him  I 

I    worthy  the  name  man,  or  allowed  him  to  be  of  the  I 

B    same  species  with  himself.     As  in  vegetables  and  ani-  I 

m    mats  it  is  the  shape,  so  in  most  other  bodies,  not  propa-  | 

m    gated  by  seed,  it  is  the  colour  we  most  fix  on,  and  are  I 

B    most    led   by.      Thus    where    we    find  the  colour  of  I 

m-  gold,  we  are  apt  to   imagine  all  the  other  qualities,,! 

B  .comprehended  in  our  complex  idea,  to  be  there  also,  J 
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and  we  commonly  take  these  two  obvious  qualities,  viz. 
shape  and  colour,  for  so  presumptive  ideas  of  several 
species,  that  in  a  good  picture  we  readily  say  this  is  a 
hon,  and  that  a  rose  ;  this  is  a  gold,  and  that  a  silver 
goblet,  only  by  the  different  figures  and  colours  repre- 
sented to  the  eye  by  the  pencil. 

Which  yel  ^  ^^-    ^"*     though    this    serves    well 

Hertefor  enough  for  gross  and  confused  conceptions, 
w™""™  and  inaccurate  ways  of  talking  and  think- 
itmverse.  ing;  yet  men  are  far  enough  from  having 
agreed  on  the  precise  number  of  simple  ideas,  or  qua- 
lities, belonging  to  any  sort  of  things,  signified  by  its 
name.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  since  it  requires  much  time, 
pains,  and  skill,  strict  inquiry,  and  long  examination, 
to  find  out  what  and  how  many  those  simple  ideas  are, 
which  are  constantly  and  inseparably  united  in  nature, 
and  are  always  to  be  found  together  in  the  same  subject. 
Most  men  wanting  either  time,  incHnation,  or  industry 
enough  I'or  this,  even  to  some  tolerable  degree,  content 
themselves  with  some  few  obvious  and  outward  appear- 
ances of  things,  thereby  readily  to  distinguish  and  sort 
them  for  the  common  affairs  of  life :  and  so,  without 
farther  examination,  give  them  names,  or  take  up  the 
names  already  in  use.  Wliich,  though  in  common  con- 
versation they  pass  well  enough  for  the  signs  of  some 
few  obvious  qualities  co-existing,  are  yet  far  enough 
from  comprehending,  in  a  settled  signification,  a  precise 
number  of  simple  ideas;  much  less  all  those  which  are 
united  in  nature.  He  that  shall  consider,  after  so  much 
stir  about  genus  and  species,  and  such  a  deal  of  talk  of 
specific  differences,  how  few  words  we  have  yet  settled 
definitions  of;  may  with  reason  imagine  that  those  forms, 
which  there  hath  been  so  much  noise  made  about,  are 
only  chimeras,  which  give  us  no  light  into  the  specific 
natures  of  things.  And  he  that  shall  consider,  how  far 
the  names  of  substances  are  from  having  significations, 
wherein  all  who  use  them  do  agree,  will  have  reason  to 
conclude,  that  though  the  nominal  essences  of  sub- 
stances are  all  supposed  to  be  copied  from  nature,  yet 
they  are  all,  or  most  of  them,  very  imperfect.  Since 
the  composition  of  those  complex,  ideas  are,  in  several 
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liien,  very  different ;  and  therefore  tK^t  these  bounda- 
ries of  species  are  as  men,  and  not  as  nature  makes 
them,  if  at  least  there  are  in  nature  any  such  prefixed 
bounds.  It  is  true,  that  many  particular  substances  arisi 
so  made  by  nature,  that  they  have  agreement  and  like- 
ness one  with  another,  and  so  afford  a  foundation  bf 
being  ranked  into  sorts.  But  the  sorting  of  things  by 
us,  or  the  making  of  determiriate  species,  being  in  order 
to  naming  and  comprehending  them  under  general 
terms  ;  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  properly  said,  that 
nature  sets  the  boundaries  of  the  species  of  things  :  or 
if  it  be  so,  our  boundaries  of  species  are  not  exactly  con- 
formable to  those  in  nature.  For  we  having  need  of 
general  names  for  present  use,  stay  not  for  a  perfect  dis- 
covery of  all  those  qualities  which  would  best  show  us 
their  most  material  differences  and  agreements ;  but  we 
ourselves  divide  them,  by  certain  obvious  appearances^ 
into  species,  that  we  may  the  easier  under  general 
names  communicate  our  thoughts  about  them.  For 
having  no  other  knowledge  of  any  substance,  btit  of  the 
simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  it ;  and  observing  seve- 
ral particular  things  to  agree  with  others  in  several  of 
those  simple  ideas  ;  we  make  that  collection  our  specific 
idea,  and  give  it  a  general  name  ;  that  in  recording  our 
thoughts,  and  in  our  discourse  with  others,  we  may  in 
one  short  word  design  all  the  individuals  that  agree  in 
that  complex  idea,  without  enumerating  the  simple  ideas 
that  make  it  up ;  and  so  not  waste  our  time  and  breath 
in  tedious  descriptions :  which  we  see  they  are  fain  tb 
do,  who  would  discoui*se  of  any  new  sbrt  df  things  they 
have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

§  31.  But  however  these  species  of  sub-  Essences  of 
stances  pass  well  enough  in  ordinary  con-  species  un- 
versation,  it  is  plain  that  this  complex  idea,  der  the  same 
wherein  they  observe  several  individuals  to  ^S^^^^T^ 
agree,  is  by  different  men  made  very  dif- 
ferently ;  by  some  more,  and  others  less  accurately. 
In  some,  this  complex  idea  contains  a  greater,  and  iti 
others  a  smaller  number  of  qualities ;  and  so  is  appa- 
rently such  as  the  mind  makes  it.     The  yellow  shining 
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colour  makes  gold  to  children  ;  others  add  weight,  mal- 
leahleness,  and  fusibility ;  and  others  yet  other  qualities, 
which  they  find  joined  with  that  yellow  colour,  as  con- 
stantly as  its  weight  and  fusibility ;  for  in  all  these  and 
the  like  qualities,  one  has  as  good  a  right  to  he  put 
into  the  complex  idea  of  that  substance  wherein  they 
ave  all  joined  as  another.  And  therefore  different  men 
leaving  out  or  putting  in  several  simple  ideas,  which 
others  do  not,  according  to  their  various  examination, 
skill,  or  observation  of  that  subject,  have  different  es- 
sences of  gold:  which  must  therefore  lie  of  their  own, 
and  not  of  nature's  making. 

The  more  ^  32.  If  the  number  of  simple  ideas,  that 

^oeral  our  make  the  nominal  essence  of  the  lowest 
ideas  are,        species,  or  first  sortinc  of  individuals,  de- 

the  more  in-      '      ,  ,,  ■     ,     c  ■         i  n     ^ 

luimplete  pends  on  the  mmd  of  man  variously  collect- 
und  purtiul  ing  them,  it  is  much  more  evident  that 
they  arc.  tJn-y  do  SO,  in  the  more  comprehensive 
classes,  which  by  the  masters  of  logic  arc  called  genera. 
These  are  complex  ideas  designedly  imperfect :  and  it 
is  visible  at  first  sight,  that  several  of  those  qualities 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  things  themselves,  are  pur- 
posely left  out  of  generical  ideas.  For  as  the  mind,  to 
make  general  ideas  comprehending  several  particu- 
lars, leaves  out  those  of  time,  and  place,  and  such 
other,  that  make  them  incommunicable  to  more  than 
one  individual;  so  to  make  other  yet  more  general 
ideas,  that  may  comprehend  different  sorts,  it  leaves 
out  those  qualities  that  distinguish  them,  and  puts  into 
its  new  collection  only  such  ideas  as  are  common  to 
several  sorts.  The  same  convenience  that  made  men 
exjiress  several  parcels  of  yellow  matter  coming  from 
Guinea  and  Peru  under  one  name,  sets  them  also  upon 
making  of  one  name  that  may  comprehend  both  gold 
and  silver,  and  some  other  bodies  of  different  sorts. 
This  is  done  by  leaving  out  those  qualities,  which  are 
peculiar  to  each  sort;  and  retaining  a  complex  idea 
made  up  of  those  that  are  common  to  them  all ;  to 
which  the  name  metal  being  annexed,  there  is  a  genus 
constituted;  the  essence  whereof  being  tiiat  abstract 
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idea,  containing  only  malleableness  and  fusability,  with 
certain  de^ees  of  weight  and  fixedness,  wherein  some 
bodies  of  several  kinds  agree,  leaves  out  the  colour,  and 
other  qualities  peculiar  to  gold  and  silver,  and  the  other 
sorts  comprehended  under  the  name  metal.  Wliereby 
it  is  plain,  that  men  follow  not  exactly  the  patterns  set 
them  by  nature,  when  they  make  their  general  ideas 
of  substances  ;  since  there  is  no  body  to  be  found,  which 
has  barely  malleableness  and  fusibility  in  it,  without 
other  qualities  as  inseparable  as  those.  But  men,  in 
making  their  general  ideas,  seeing  more  the  convenience 
of  language  and  quick  dispatch,  by  short  and  compre- 
hensive signs,  than  the  true  and  precise  nature  of  things 
as  they  exist,  have,  in  the  framing  their  abstract  ideas, 
chiefly  pursued  that  end,  which  was  to  be  furnished 
with  store  of  general  and  variously  comprehensive 
names.  So  that  iti  this  whole  business  of  genera  and 
species,  the  genus,  or  more  comprehensive,  is  but  a  par- 
tial conception  of  what  is  in  the  s])ecies,  and  the  species 
but  a  partial  idea  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  each  indi- 
vidual. If  therefore  any  one  will  thidk,  that  a  man, 
and  a  horse,  and  an  animal,  and  a  plant,  inc.  are  dis- 
tingubhed  hy  real  essences  made  by  nature;  he  must 
think  nature  to  be  very  liberal  of  these  real  essences, 
making  one  for  body,  another  for  an  animal,  and  an- 
other for  a  horse;  and  all  these  essences  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  Bucephalus.  But  if  >v'e  would  rightly 
consider  what  is  done  in  all  these  genera  and  species, 
or  sorts,  we  should  find,  that  there  is  no  new  thing 
made,  but  only  more  or  less  comprehensive  signs, 
whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  express,  in  a  few  sylla- 
bles, great  numbers  of  particular  tilings,  as  they  agree 
in  more  or  less  general  conceptions,  which  we  have 
Iramed  to  that  purpose.  In  all  which  we  may  observe, 
that  the  more  general  term  is  always  the  name  of  a  less 
complex  idea;  and  that  each  genus  is  but  a  partial 
conception  of  the  species  comprehended  under  it.  So 
that  if  these  abstract  general  ideas  be  thought  to  be 
complete.  It  can  only  be  in  respect  of  a  certain  esta- 
VOL.  I.  2  k 
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blished  relation  between  them  and  certain  names^ 
which  are  made  use  of  to  signify  them;  and  not 
in  respect  of  any  thing  existing,  as  made  by  na- 
ture. 

This  all  ac-  ^  ^^'  ^^^  ^  adjusted  to  the  true  end  rf 
ooxunodated  speech,  which  is  to  be  the  easiest  and  short- 
to  the  end  of  est  way  of  communicating  our  notions.  For 
speech.  ^j^^g  j^^^  ^jj^^j.  ^Quld  discourse  of  things  as 

they  agreed  in  the  complex  ideas  of  extension  and  soli- 
dity, needed  but  use  the  word  body,  to  denote  all  such. 
He  that  to  these  would  join  others^  signified  by  the 
words  life,  sense,  and  spontaneous  motion,  needed  but 
use  the  word  animal,  to  signify  all  which  partook  of 
those  ideas :  and  he  that  had  made  a  complex  idea  of 
a  body,  with  life,  sense,  and  motion,  with  the  £Eunilty  of 
reasoning,  and  a  certain  shape  joined  to  it,  needed  but 
use  the  short  monosyllable  man  to  express  all  particulars 
that  correspond  to  that  complex  idea.  This  is  the  pro- 
per business  of  genus  and  species :  and  this  men  do, 
without  any  consideration  of  i*eal  essences^  or  substan- 
tial forms,  which  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge,  when  we  think  of  those  things  :  nor  within 
the  signification  of  our  words,  when  we  discourse  with 
others. 

§  34.  Were  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of  a 
^^^0^  sort  of  birds  I  lately  saw  in  St.  James's 
Park,  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a 
covering  of  something  between  feathers  and  hair,  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  without  wings, .  but  in  the  place 
thereof  two  or  three  little  branches  coming  down  like 
sprigs  of  Spanish  broom,  long  great  legs,  with  feet 
only  of  three  claws,  and  without  a  tail ;  I  must  make 
this  description  of  it,  and  so  may  make  others  under- 
stand me :  but  when  I  am  told  that  the  name  of  it  is 
cassuaris,  I  may  then  use  that  word  to  stand  in  dis- 
course for  all  my  complex  idea  mentioned  in  that  de- 
scription ;  though  by  that  word,  which  is  now  become 
a  specific  name,  I  know  no  more  of  the  real  essence  or 
constitution  of  that  sort  of  animala  than  I  did  before ; 
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and  knew  probably  as  mnch  of  the  nature  of  that  spe- 
cies of  birds,  before  I  learned  the  name,  as  many 
Englishmen  do  of  swans,  or  herons,  which  are  specific 
names,  very  well  known,  of  sorts  of  birds  common  in 
England. 

§  35.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
evident,  that  men  make  sorts  of  things.  ^?'^  ^^'^" 
Kor  it  being  different  essences  alone  that  ^^.^^ 
make  different  species,  it  is  plain  that 
they  who  make  those  abstract  ideas,  which  are  the  no- 
minal essences,  do  thereby  make  the  species,  or  sort. 
Should  there  be  a  body  found,  having  all  the  other 
qualities  of  gold,  except  malleableness,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  made  a  question  whether  it  were  gold  or  no, 
i.  e.  whether  it  were  of  that  species.  This  could  be 
determined  only  by  that  abstract  idea,  to  which  every 
one  annexed  the  name  gold ;  so  that  it  would  be  true 
gold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that  species,  who  included 
not  a  malleableness  in  his  nominal  essence,  signified  by 
the  sound  gold ;  and  on  the  other  side  it  would  not  be 
true  gold,  or  of  that  species,  to  him  who  included 
malleableness  in  his  specific  idea.  And  wlio,  I  pray,  is 
it  that  makes  these  diverse  species  even  under  one 
and  the  same  name,  but  men  that  make  two  different 
abstract  ideas  consisting  not  exactly  of  the  same  collec- 
tion of  qualities  ?  Nor  is  it  a  mere  supposition  to  ima- 
gine that  a  body  may  exist,  wherein  the  other  obvious 
qualities  of  gold  may  be  without  malleableness ;  since 
it  is  certain,  that  gold  itself  will  be  sometimes  so 
eager  (as  artists  call  it)  that^^it  will  as  little  endure  the 
hammer  as  glass  itself.  What  we  have  said,  of  the 
putting  in,  or  leaving  malleableness  out  of  the  complex 
idea  the  name  gold  is  by  any  one  annexed  to,  may 
be  said  of  its  peculiar  weight,  fixedness,  and  several 
other  the  like  qualities;  for  whatsoever  is  left  out,  or 
put  in,  it  is  still  the  complex  idea,  to  which  that 
name  is  annexed,  that  makes  the  species ;  and  as  any 
particular  parcel  of  matter  answers  that  idea,  so  the 
name  of  the  sort  belongs  truly  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  that 
species.  And  thus  any  thing  is  true  gold,  perfect 
2  K  2 
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metal.  All  which  deftermination  of  the  species,  it  is 
plain,  depends  on  the  understanding  of  mitn^  making 
this  or  that  complex  Idea. 

^  36.  This  then^  iti  short,  is    the   case; 
Nature  nature  nmkes  many  particular  things  which 

makes  the         ,  .,,•'    *^     ^-  .  ^ 

siinilitude.  "®  agree  one  with  another,  m  many  sensi- 
ble qualities,  and  probably  too  in  their 
internal  frame  and  constitution :  but  it  is  not  this 
real  essence  that  distinguishes  them  into  species ;  it  is 
men,  who,  taking  occasion  from  the  qualities  they  find 
united  in  them,  and  wherein  they  observe  often  sereral 
individuals  to  agree,  range  them  into  sorts,  in  order  to 
their  naming,  for  the  convenience  of  comprehensive 
signs;  under  which  individuals,  according  to  their 
conformity  to  this  or  that  abstract  idea,  come  to  be 
ranked  as  under  ensigns ;  so  that  this  is  of  the  Woe, 
that  the  red  regiment ;  this  is  a  man,  that  a  drill :  and 
in  this,  I  think,  consists  the  whole  business  of  genus 
and  species.  ^ 

§  37.  I  do  not  deny  but  naturCj  in  the  constant 
production  of  particular  beings,  makes  them  not  always 
new  and  various,  but  very  much  alike  and  of  kin 
one  to  another :  but  I  think  it  nevertheless  true,  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  species  whereby  men  sort  them, 
are  made  by  men  ;  since  the  essences  of  the  species,  dis- 
tinguished by  different  names,  are,  as  has  been  proved, 
of  man's  making,  and  seldom  adequate  to  the  interned 
nature  of  the  things  they  are  taken  from.  So  that  we 
may  truly  say,  such  a  manner  of  sorting  of  things  is  the 
workmanship  of  men. 

§  38.  One   thing  I   doubt  not  but  will 

Smct  Id"    *    ^^^^^  ^^^^  strange  in  this  doctrine ;  which 
an  essence,     ^s,  that  from  what  has  been  said  it  will  fol* 

low,  that  each  abstract  idea,  with  a  name 
to  it,  makes  a  distinct  species.  But  who  can  help  it  if 
truth  will  have  it  so?  For  so  it  must  remain  till  some 
body  can  show  us  the  species  of  things  limited  and 
distinguished  by  something  else;  and  let  us  see,  that 
general  terms  signify  not  our  abstract  ideas,  but  some- 
thing different  from  them.     I  would  fain  know  why  9 
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shock  and  a  hound  are  not  as  distinct  species  as  a  spaniel 
and  an  elephant.  We  have  no  other  idea  of  the  dif- 
ferent essence  of  an  elephant  and  a  spaniel,  than  we 
have  of  the  different  essence  of  a  shock  and  a  hound; 
all  the  essential  difference,  wherehy  we  know  and  dis- 
tinguish them  one  from  another,  consisting  only  in  the 
different  collection  of  simple  ideas,  to  which  we  have 
given  those  different  names. 

^  39.  How  much  the  making  of  species  Cenwa  and 
and  genera  is  in  order  to  general  names,  species  are 
and  how  much  general  names  are  necessary,  inor^erto 
if  not  to  the  I>eing,  yet  at  least  to  the  com-  "^"""^S" 
pleting  of  a  species,  and  making  it  pass  for  such,  will 
appear,  besides  what  has  been  said  above  concerning 
ice  and  water,  in  a  very  familiar  example.  A  silent 
and  a  striking  watch  are  but  one  species  to  those  who 
have  but  one  name  for  them  :  but  he  that  has  the  name 
watcli  for  one,  and  clock  for  the  other,  and  distinct 
complex  ideas,  to  which  those  names  belong,  to  him 
they  are  different  species.  It  will  be  said  perhaps 
that  the  inward  contrivance  and  constitution  is  differ- 
ent l>etween  these  two,  which  the  watch-maker  has  a 
clear  idea  of.  And  yet,  it  is  plain,  they  are  but  one 
species  to  him,  when  he  has  but  one  name  for  them. 
For  what  is  sufficient  In  the  inward  contrivance  to  make 
anew  species?  There  are  some  watches  that  are  made 
with  four  wheels,  others  with  five :  is  this  a  spe- 
cific difference  to  the  workman?  Some  have  strings 
and  physics,  and  others  none ;  some  have  the  balance 
loose,  and  others  regulated  by  a  spiral  spring,  and 
others  by  hog's  bristles:  are  any  or  all  of  these  enough 
to  make  a  specific  difference  to  the  workman,  that 
knows  each  of  these,  and  several  other  different  con- 
trivances in  the  internal  constitutions  of  watches?  It 
is  certain  each  of  these  hath  a  real  difference  from  the 
rest:  but  whether  it  Im;  an  essential,  a  specific  difference 
or  no,  relates  only  to  the  complex  idea  to  which  the 
name  watch  is  given  :  as  long  as  they  all  agree  in  the 
idea  which  that  name  stands  for,  and  that  name  does 
not  as  a  generical  name  comprehend  different  species 
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under  it,  they  are  not  essentially  nor  specifically  diffe- 
rent. But  if  any  one  will  make  minuter  divisions  from 
differences  that  he  knows  in  the  internal  frame  of 
watches,  and  to  such  precise  complex  ideas  give  names 
that  shall  prevail :  they  will  then  be  new  species  to 
them  who  have  those  ideas  with  names  to  them,  and 
can,  by  those  differences,  distinguish  watches  into  these 
several  sorts,  and  then  watch  will  be  a  geneiical  name. 
But  yet  they  would  be  no  distinct  species  to  men  igno- 
rant of  clock-work  and  the  inward  contrivances  of 
watches,  who  had  no  other  idea  but  the  outward  shajw 
and  bulk,  with  the  marking  of  the  hours  by  the  hand. 
For  to  them  all  those  other  names  would  be  but  syno- 
nymous terms  for  the  same  idea,  and  signify  no  more, 
nor  no  other  thing  but  a  watch.  Just  thus,  I  think, 
it  is  in  natural  things.  Nobody  will  doubt  that  the 
wheels  or  springs  (if  I  may  so  say)  within,  are  different 
in  a  rational  man  and  a  changeling,  no  more  than  that 
ther^  is  a  difference  in  the  frame  between  a  drill  and  a 
changeling.  But  whether  one,  or  both  the  differences 
be  essential  or  specifical,  is  only  to  be  known  to  us, 
by  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  complex 
idea  that  the  name  man  stands  for :  for  by  that  alone 
can  it  be  determined,  whether  one,  or  both,  or  neither 
of  those  be  a  man  or  no. 

Sneciesofar-  ^  *"■  -'^™"i  what  has  been  before  said, 
tificialthmgs  we  may  see  the  reason  why,  in  the  species 
lesH  confused  of  artificial  things,  there  is  generally  less 
thannatural.  confusion  and  uncertainty,  than  in  natural. 
Because  an  artificial  thing  being  a  production  of  man, 
which  the  artificer  designed,  and  therefore  well  knowd 
the  idea  of,  the  name  of  it  is  supposed  to  stand  for  no 
other  idea,  nor  to  import  any  other  essence  than  what 
is  certainly  to  be  known,  and  easy  enough  to  be  appre- 
hended. For  the  idea  or  essence  of  the  several  sorts  of 
artificial  things  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  in  no- 
thing but  the  determinate  figure  of  sensible  parts  ;  and 
sometime  motion  depending  theieon,  which  the  arti- 
ficer fashions  in  matter,  such  as  he  finds  for  bis  turn; 
it  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to  attain  a 
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certain  idea  thereof,  and  to  settle  the  signification  of 
the  names  whereby  the  species  of  artificial  things  are 
distinguished  with  less  doubt,  obscurity,  and  equivoca- 
tion, than  we  can  in  things  natural,  whose  differences 
and  operations  depend  upon  contrivances  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  discoveries. 

^  41.  I  must  be  excused  here  if  I  think  A„ic  .i 
artificial  things  are  of  distinct  species  as  well  things  of 
as  natural :  since  I  find  they  are  as  plainly  distinct  spe- 
and  orderly  ranked  into  sorts,  by  different  ""^^ 
abstract  ideas,  with  general  names  annexed  to  them,  as 
distinct  one  from  anotlier  as  those  of  natural  substances. 
For  why  should  we  not  think  a  watch  and  pistol,  as  dis- 
tinct species  one  from  another,  as  a  horse  and  a  dog» 
they  being  expressed  in  our  minds  by  distinct  idea% 
and  to  others  by  distinct  appellations  ? 

^  42.    Tiiis    is    farther    to    be  observed  guVrtaj,™- 
concerning   substances,  that  they  alone  of  ^lone  hav* 
all  our  several  sorts  of  ideas  have  particular  proper 
or  proper  names,    whereby  one   only   par-  """"^ 
ticular  thing  is  signified.      Because   in    simple  ideasi 
modes,  and  relations,  it  seldom  happens  that  men  have 
occasion  to  mention  often  this  or  that  particular  when 
it  is  absent.    Besides,  the  greatest  part  of  mixed  modes, 
being  actions  which  perish  in  their  birth,  are  not  ca- 
pable of  a  lasting  duration  as  substances,  which  are  the 
actors;    and  wherein    Uie  simple  ideas  that  make  up 
the  complex  ideas  designed  by  the  name,  have  a  lasting 
union. 

^  4J.  I  must  beg  pardon  of  my  reader, 
for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  subject,  [„  treat  of 
and  perhaps  with  some  obscurity.     But  I  wordR. 
desire  it  may  be  considered  how  difficult  it 
is   to   lead    another    by    words    into   the   thoughts   of 
things,  stripped  of  those  specifical  differences  we  give 
them;  which  things,  if  I  name  not,    I  say  nothing; 
and  if  I  do  name  them,  I  thereby  rank  them  into  some 
sort  or  other,  and  suggest   to  the  mind  the  usual  ab- 
stract idea  of  that  species  ;  and  so  cross  my  purposes 
For  to  talk  of  a  man,  and  to  lay  by,  at  the  same  time, 
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the  ordinary  signiiicatioii  of  the  name  man,  which  is 
our  complex  idea  usually  annexed  to  it ;  and  bid  the 
reader  consider  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  and  as  he  is 
really  disting;uished  from  others  in  his  internal  consti- 
tution, or  real  essence;  that  is,  by  something  he  knows 
not  what ;  looks  like  trifling :  and  yet  thus  one  must 
do  who  would  speak  of  the  supposed  real  essences  and 
species  of  things,  as  thought  to  he  made  by  nature,  if 
it  be  but  only  to  make  it  understood,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  signified  by  the  general  names,  which  sub- 
stances are  called  by.  But  because  it  is  difficult  by 
known  familiar  names  to  do  this,  give  me  leave  to  en- 
deavour by  an  example  to  make  the  different  considera- 
tion the  mind  has  of  specific  names  and  ideas  a  little 
more  clear,  and  to  show  how  the  complex  ideas  of 
modes  are  referred  sometimes  to  archetypes  in  the  minds 
of  other  intelligent  beings  ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  to 
the  signification  annexed  by  others  to  their  received 
names ;  and  sometimes  to  no  archetypes  at  all.  Give 
me  leave  also  to  show  how  the  mind  always  refers  its 
ideas  of  substances,  either  to  the  substances  themselves, 
or  to  the  signification  of  their  names  as  to  the  arche- 
tyiJes;  and  also  to  make  plain  the  nature  of  species, 
or  sorting  of  things,  as  apprehended,  and  made  use  of 
by  us;  and  of  the  essences  bdonging  to  those  sjiecies, 
■which  is  [lerhaps  of  more  moment,  to  discover  the 
extent  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  than  we  at 
first  imagine. 

Instance,  of  ^  **•  ^et  Us  suppose  Adam  in  the  state 
mixed  modes  f>'  *  grown  man,  with  a  good  understand- 
in  kinneah  ing,  but  in  a  strange  country,  with  all  things 
und  mouph.  ,,g^  gj,^  unknown  about  him ;  and  no 
other  faculties  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  them,  hut 
what  one  of  this  age  has  now.  He  observes  Lamech 
more  melancholy  than  usual,  and  imagines  it  to  be  from 
a  suspicion  he  has  of  his  wife  Adah  (whom  he  most 
ardently  loved),  that  she  had  too  much  kindness  for 
another  man.  Adam  discourses  these  his  thoughts  to 
Eve,  and  desires  her  to  take  care  that  Adah  commit  not 
folly :  and  in  these  discourses  with  Eve  he  makes  use 
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of  these  two  new  words,  kiniieali  and  niouph.  In  time 
Adam's  mistake  appears,  for  he  finds  Lamech's  trou- 
ble proceeded  from  having  killed  a  man ;  but  yet  the 
two  names  kiiineah  and  niouph  (the  one  standing  for 
suspicion,  in  a  husband,  of  his  wife's  disloyalty  to 
him,  and  the  other  for  the  act  of  committing  disloyalty) 
lost  not  their  distinct  significations.  It  is  plain  then 
that  here  were  two  distinct  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  with  names  to  them,  two  distinct  species  of  ao 
tions  essentially  different ;  I  ask  wherein  consisted  the 
essences  of  these  two  distinct  species  of  actions  ?  And 
it  is  plain  it  consisted  in  a  precise  combination  of 
simple  ideas,  difterent  in  one  from  the  other.  I  ask, 
"Whether  the  complex  idea  in  Adam's  mind,  which  he 
called  kinneah,  weie  adequate  or  no  ?  And  it  is  plain 
it  was;  for  it  heing  a  combination  of  simple  ideas, 
which  he,  without  any  regard  to  any  archetype,  without 
respect  to  any  thing  as  a  jKittern,  voluntarily  put  to- 
gether, abstracted  and  gave  the  name  kinneah  to,  to 
express  in  short  to  others,  by  that  one  sound,  all  the 
simple  ideas  contained  and  united  in  that  complex 
one  ;  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  it  was  an  adequate 
idea.  His  own  choice  having  made  that  combination, 
it  had  all  in  it  he  intended  it  should,  and  so  could  not 
but  be  perfect,  could  not  but  be  adequate,  it  being  re- 
ferred to  no  other  archetype  which  it  was  supposed  to 
represent. 

^  45.  These  words,  kinneah  and  niouph,  by  de- 
grees grew  into  common  use;  and  then  the  case  was 
somewhat  altei-ed.  Adam's  childi-en  had  the  same  fa- 
culties, and  thereby  the  same  power  that  he  had  to 
make  what  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  they  pleased 
in  their  own  minds ;  to  abstract  them,  and  make  what 
sounds  they  pleased  the  signs  of  them  :  but  the  use  of 
Barnes  being  to  make  our  ideas  within  us  known  to 
others,  that  cannot  be  done,  hut  when  the  same  sign 
Stands  for  the  same  idea  in  two  who  would  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  and  discoui-se  together.  Those 
thei-efore  of  Adam's  children,  that  found  these  two 
woids,  kinneah  and  niouph,  in  familiar  use,  could  not 
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take  them  for  insignificant  sounds ;  i)Ut  must  needs 
conclude,  they  stood  for  something,  fur  certain  ideas, 
abstract  ideas,  they  being  general  names,  which  abstract 
ideas  were  the  essences  of  the  species  distinguished  by 
those  names.  If  therefore  they  would  use  these  words, 
as  names  of  species  already  estabUshed  and  agreed  on, 
they  were  obHged  to  conform  the  ideas  in  their  minds, 
signified  by  these  names,  to  the  ideas  that  they  stood 
for  in  other  men's  minds,  as  to  their  patterns  and  arche- 
types ;  and  then  indeed  their  ideas  of  these  complex 
modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being  very  apt 
(especially  those  that  consisted  of  combinations  of  many 
simple  ideas)  not  to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  ideas 
in  other  men's  minds,  using  the  same  names;  though 
for  this  there  be  usually  a  remedy  at  hand,  which  is  to 
ask  the  meaning  of  any  word  we  understand  not,  of 
him  that  uses  it :  it  being  as  impossible  to  know  cer- 
tainly what  the  words  jealousy  and  adultery  (which  I 
think  answer  nNl'5  ^nd  ff|[Jj)  stand  for  in  another  man's 
mind,  with  whom  I  would  discourse  about  them,  as  it 
was  impossible,  in  the  beginning  of  language,  to  know 
what  kinneah  and  niouph  stood  for  in  another  man's 
mind,  without  explication,  they  being  voluntary  signs 
in  every  one. 

^  46.  Let  us  now  also  consider,  after  the 
Instance  of  ggnie  manner,  the  names  of  substances  in 
in  sahab.  their  first  application.  One  of  Adam's 
children,  roving  in  the  mountains,  lights 
on  a  glittering  substance  which  pleases  his  eye  ;  home 
he  carries  it  to  Adam,  who  upon  consideration  of  it, 
finds  it  to  he  hard,  to  have  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and'an  exceeding  great  weight.  These,  perhaps,  at  first, 
are  all  the  qualities  he  takes  notice  of  in  it ;  and  ab- 
stracting this  complex  idea,  consisting  of  a  substance 
having  that  peculiar  bright  yellowness,  and  a  weight 
very  great  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  he  gives  it  the 
name  zahab,  to  denominate  and  mark  all  substances 
that  have  these  sensible  qualities  in  them.  It  is  evi- 
dent now  that,  in  this  case,  Adam  acts  quite  differently 
from  what  he  did  before  in   forming  those  ideas   of 
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mixed  modes,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  kinneah 
and  niouph.  For  there  he  puts  ideas  together,  only  by 
his  own  imagination,  not  taken  from  the  existence  of 
anything;  and  to  them  he  gave  names  to  denominate 
all  things  that  should  happen  to  agree  to  those  his  ab- 
stract ideas,  without  considering  whether  any  such  thing 
did  exist  or  no  ;  the  standard  there  was  of  his  own  mak- 
ing. But  in  the  forming  his  idea  of  this  new  substance, 
he  takes  the  quite  contrary  course ;  here  he  has  a  stand- 
ard made  by  nature ;  and  therefore  being  to  represent 
that  to  himself,  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it,  even  when  it  is 
absent,  he  puts  in  no  simple  idea  into  bis  complex  one, 
hut  what  he  has  the  perception  of  from  the  thing  itself. 
He  takes  care  that  his  idea  be  conformable  to  this  arche- 
type, and  intends  the  name  should  stand  for  an  idea  so 
conformable. 

^  47.  This  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated  zabah 
by  Adam,  being  quite  different  from  any  he  had  seen 
before,  nobody,  I  think,  will  deny  to  he  a  distinct 
species,  and  to  have  its  peculiar  essence ;  and  that  the 
name  zahab  is  the  mark  of  the  species,  and  a  name  be- 
longing to  all  things  partaking  in  that  essence.  But 
here  it  is  plain,  the  essence,  Adam  made  the  name 
zahab  stand  for,  was  nothing  but  a  body  hard,  shining-, 
yellow,  and  very  heavy.  But  the  inquisitive  mind  of 
man,  not  content  with  the  knowledge  of  these,  as  I 
may  say,  superficial  qualities,  puts  Adam  on  farther 
examination  of  this  matter.  He  therefore  knocks  and 
beats  it  with  flints,  to  see  what  was  discoverable  in  the 
inside :  he  finds  it  yield  to  blows,  hut  not  easily  sepa- 
rate into  pieces :  he  finds  it  will  bend  without  break- 
ing. Is  not  now  ductility  to  be  added  to  his  former 
idea,  and  made  part  of  the  essence  of  the  species  that 
name  zahab  stands  for  ?  Farther  trials  discover  fusibi- 
lity and  fixedness.  Are  not  they  also,  by  the  same  rea- 
son that  any  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the 
complex  idea  signified  by  the  name  zahab  ?  If  not,  what 
reason  will  there  be  shown  more  for  the  one  than  the 
Qther  ?  If  these  must,  then  all  the  other  properties, 
which  any  farther  trials  shall  discover  in  this  matter, 
ought  by  the  same  reason  to  make  a  yart  of  the  in^re- 
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dients  of  the  complex  idea  which  the  name  zatiab  stand* 
for,  and  so  be  the  essence  of  the  species  marked  by  that 
-name.  Which  properties,  hecause  they  are  endless,  it 
is  plain,  that  the  idea  made  after  this  fashion  by  this* 
archetype,  will  be  always  inadequate. 

Their  uleaa  §  *^'   ^^^  '^'"^  '^  "*'*  ^"'  ''  Would  also  fol- 

imperteti,  low,  that  the  names  of  substances  would 
and  there-  not  only  have  (as  in  truth  they  have)  but 
fore  vunous.  ^^yU  g\,^  be  supposed  to  have,  different 
si^itications,  as  used  by  different  men,  which  would! 
very  much  cumber  the  use  of  language.  For  if  everjn 
distinct  quality,  that  were  discovered  in  any  matter  by 
any  one,  were  supposed  to  make  a  necessary  part  of  the 
complex  idea,  signified  by  the  common  name  given  it, 
it  must  follow,  that  men  must  suppose  tiie  same  word 
to  signify  different  things  in  different  men  ;  since  they 
cannot  doubt  but  different  men  may  have  discovered 
several  qualities  in  substances  of  the  same  denomination, 
which  others  know  nothing  of. 

■pv  f  ,  \  49.  To  avoid  this,  therefore,  they  have 
fii  their  spt-  supjKised  a  real  essence  belonging  to  every 
cieg,  a  real  species,  from  which  these  properties  all 
ciuience  is  flow,  and  would  have  their  name  of  the 
™^  "  species  stand  for  that.  But  they  not  hav- 
ing any  idea  of  that  real  essence  in  substances,  and, 
their  words  signifying  nothing  but  the  ideas  they' 
have ;  that  which  is  done  by  this  attempt,  is  only  to 
put  the  name  or  sound  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
thing  having  that  real  essence,  without  knowing  what 
the  real  essence  is :  and  this  is  that  which  men  do, 
when  they  speak  of  species  of  things,  as  supposing 
them  made  by  nature,  and  distinguished  by  real 
essences. 

Which  sup-  §  50.  For  let  us  consider,  when  we  aflfirm, ' 
position  is  that  all  gold  is  fixed,  either  it  means  that 
of  no  use.  fixedness  is  a  part  of  the  definition,  part 
of  the  nominal  essence  the  word  gold  stands  for ; 
and  so  this  affirmation,  all  gold  is  fixed,  contains 
nothing  but  the  signification  of  the  term  gold.  Or 
else  it  means,  that  fixedness,  not  being  a  part  of 
the  definition  of  the  goWi,  Vs  a  \ito^tVj  o'i  'iW.  «iU- 
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stance  itself :  in  which  case,  it  is  plains  that  the  wprd 
gold  stands  in  the  pluce  of  a  substance^  haTing  the 
real  essence  of  a  species  of  things  made  by  nature* 
In  which  way  of  substitution  it  has  so  confused  and 
uncertain  a  signification,  that  though  this  proposition, 
gold  is  fixed,  be  in  that  sense  an  affirmation  of  some- 
thing real,  yet  it  iis  a  truth  will  always  fail  us  in  its 
particular  application,  and  so  is  of  no  real  use  nor  cer- 
tainty. For  let  it  be  ever  so  true,  that  all  gold,  i.  e, 
all  that  has  the  real  essence  of  gold,  is  fixed,  what 
serves  this  for,  whilst  we  know  not  in  this  sense  what  is 
or  is  not  gold  ?  For  if  we  know  not  the  real  essence 
of  gold,  it  is  impossible  we  should  know  what  parcel  of 
matter  has  that  essence,  and  so  whether  it  be  true  gold 
or  no. 

§  51.  To  conclude:  what  liberty  Adam  Conclusion. 
had  at  first  to  make  any  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes,  by  no  other  patterns  out  his  own  thought, 
the  same  have  all  men  ever  since  had.  And  the 
same  necessity  of  conforming  his  ideas  of  substances 
to  things  without  him,  as  to  archetypes  made  by 
nature,  that  Adam  was  under,  if  he  would  not  wil- 
fully impose  upon  himself;  the  same  are  all  men  ever 
since  under  too.  The  same  liberty  also  that  Adam 
had  of  aflSxing  any  new  name  to  any  idea,  the  same 
has  any  one  still  (especially  the  beginners  of  languages, 
if  we  can  imagine  any  such),  but  only  with  this 
difference,  that  in  places  where  men  in  society  have 
already  established  a  language  amongst  them,  the  signi- 
fications of  words  are  very  waiily  and  sparingly  to  be 
altered:  because  men  being  furnished  already  with 
names  for  their  ideas,  and  common  use  having  appro- 
priated known  names  to  certain  ideas,  an  affected  mis* 
application  of  them  cannot  but  be  very  ridiculous. 
He  that  hath  new  notions,  will,  perhaps,  venture 
sometimes  on  the  coining  of  new  terms  to  express 
them ;  but  men  think  it  a  boldness,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  common  use  will  ever  make  them  pass  for 
current.  But  in  communication  with  others,  it  is  ne» 
cessary,  that  we  conform  the  ideas  we  make  the  vulgar 
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words  of  any  language  stand  for  to  their  known  proper 
significations  (which  I  have  explained  at  large  already) 
or  else  to  make  known  that  new  signification  we  apply 
them  to. 
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C.  BaMwin,  Printer, 
Neir  Bridfe-atreet.  London. 
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